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Preface 


A CHARACTERISTIC OF COLLEGE HISTORY TEACHING in the past two dccadcs has been 
the growing prevalence and popularity of so-called survey courses, transcending 
the politico-nationalistic courses of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. These 
courses have been made broader in geographical scope and their political framework 
has been enriched by discussions of art, science, economics, hteratuie, leligion, and 
so on. The scope of such courses has usually been confined to European civilization. 

This text has grown out of such a survey course given to all freshmen students at 
the University of Southern California. The puipose, simply, has been to offer to all 
students— engineering, commerce, arts, pre-medical, or pre-legal— some idea about how 
the world in which they live came to be. 

Preparing a text adequate to fulfil that put pose has led to certain basic diffeiences 
between this text and others. First, while its major emphasis is upon Euiopean cul- 
tures, Civilization— Past and Piesent also includes integrated discussions of the civili- 
zations of the United States, of the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations, of the Aineiinds— 
Incas, Aztecs, Mayas— and of Latin America. Further, considerable attention is focussed 
upon India, China, Japan, and Oceania. The study of the oiient, it is felt, is amply 
justified by the developments of the past few years, and especially the past few months, 
which indicate that the peoples of the east aie destined to play an incieasingly important 
role in the affairs of the tvorld. 

A second basic difference in this text is the grcatci amount of maleiial on the 
twentieth century. In attempting to give students some idea about how the wot Id in 
which they live came to be, it has not seemed wise to stop short of some fairly sub- 
stantial statements indicating how the past lives on into the present. This phase of the 
historical continuum appears to have been neglected in survey courses. 

It is the belief of the authors that the inclusion of non-European civilizations and 
the expansion of the material on the twentieth century has not resulted in a text any 
more difficult than those which have been restricted to European history. Indeed, the 
successful use of the text in pieliminary foim for three yeais by 3500 students at the 
University of Southern California bears out this belief. The totality presentation is its 
own incentive. 

The concept of a simplified culture pattern, introduced in Chapter 1, can serve 
beginning students of history as a convenient analytical device. According to this 
principle, the essentials of all civilizations have been classified under six main categories 
(economic, home and social life, political organization, religion, thought and education 
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and esthetic or expressional activities). Occasional reference to this principle is made 
throughout the book, but students are encouraged to use the device themselves in 
quickly selecting the basic characteristics of any civilization or historical period. The 
culmination of this principle occurs at the end of the book. Each of the basic aspects 
of modern civilization is surveyed, and with it is given a recapitulation of the significant 
steps since ancient times which gave this particular part of the culture pattern its 
distinctive character. 

G reat care and numerous devices have been called upon to keep the material within 
the grasp of students. Minute details, no matter how interesting to the authors, 
have been ruthlessly expunged in favor of details unquestionably contributing to the 
business at hand. The material is blocked out to cover a course of approximately thirty 
weeks, a chapter per week (except Chapters 3 and 4, Chapters 8 and 9, and Chapters 10 
and 1 1, which should be studied in pairs). Along with each chapter is a chronological 
table giving the students an overview of significant dates and events within the chapter. 
Each chapter begins with a short introduction indicating the major theme or themes of 
the chapter: and each chapter ends with a summary of main points. Preceding each 
main Part (e.g. Along the Banks of Rivers) a brief interlude is provided to reinforce in 
condensed form the essential points of past chapters and to indicate their connection 
with future chapters. 

About 150 maps have been prepared, using new interpretive techniques. The aim 
has been to make the maps as simple and graphic as possible in order that the reader 
may at a glance grasp a single, distinctive idea. More than 350 photographs, drawings, 
and diagrams have been included, and these, like the maps, are not lumped together 
here and there but are placed directly in relation to the textual discussions which they 
reinforce and illustrate. Illustrations of architecture, painting, sculpture, and the minor 
arts, along with their accompanying text, provide a progressive discussion throughout 
the book, while miscellaneous illustrations of all sorts serve to vitalize the past. 

Several features included at the end of the book will assist students in their study. 
A master chronology, showing events contemporaneous in various parts of the world, 
provides a digest of important dates that becomes useful to the students through constant 
cross-reference from the chapter chronologies. Vertical summaries in tabular form 
under each category of the culture pattern enable students to scan quickly the important 
developments from earliest times to the present. Finally, a classified and annotated 
bibliography suggests further reading on topics of particular interest. 

In writing a survey of world history the authors could not, of course, rely upon 
their own resources, except in a few fields where they have developed special interests. 
Strong reliance, therefore, has been placed upon a host of scholars whose monographs 
span from Java Man to regionalism in American art. In every known instance where 
the phraseology of these helpful scholars has been usedr, a citation is included to indicate 
our indebtedness. These citations are indicated by superior figures (sources for which 
are listed by chapters at the end of the volume). Further, for each chapter there has 
been compiled a list of authorities whose works have been of particular value in plan- 
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ning and shaping the material, and to whom we are also indebted. Any lapses from 
this policy (of which we hope there are none) may be explained by the fact that one is 
not always conscious of the exact derivation of phrases or particulars of fact that turn up 
on the far side of the typewriter ribbon. But like S. MacGillvary Brown in his Medieval 
History, we quote the words of Lessing that he “should be poor, cold, shortsighted 
indeed, if he had not to some extent learned humbly to borrow foreign treasure, to 
warm himself at others’ fire and to reinforce his vision by the glasses of art.” 

W Hii,E ASSUMING Complete responsibility for all facts and interpretations thioughout 
the book, the authors wish to express their thanks to the following persons for 
many penetrating suggestions at various stages of the work, either in manuscript, galley 
proof, or page proof: to Professor H. F. MacNair of the University of Chicago for checking 
over the material on China, Japan, and the Pacific islands; to Professor G. V. Bobrinskoy 
of the University of Chicago for the material on India; to Professor Fay-Cooper Cole of the 
University of Chicago for Chapter i; to Professor W. E. Caldwell of the University of 
North Carolina for Chapters 2, 5, and 6; to Professor James Lea Cate of the University 
of Chicago for Chapters 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, and 15: to Professor Francis H. Herrick of 
Mills College for Chapters 16 and 17; to Mr. Hugh M. Cole of the University of Chicago 
for Chapter 18; to Mr. Francis J. O’Malley of Notre Dame University for the history 
of the Church. 

At the University of Southern California, the authors are indebted to Professor 
J. E. Nordskog for assistance in compiling bibliographical items, to Professor H. L. Searles 
for helpful suggestions on the sections relating to philosophy, to Professor H. N. von 
Koerber for reading the material on India, and to Professor A. O. Bowden for generous 
assistance in preparing the material on the Amerind cultures. The authors are especially 
indebted to Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer, Dean of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, 
for making it possible to offer a vital and comprehensive history of world civilization at 
the University of Southern California, and for advice and encouragement during the 
writing of this book. 

Acknowledgments for the latter half of this work will be found in the Preface to 
Volume Two. 

We express our thanks to the following persons in particular for their work on the 
book: to Mr. R. M. Chapin, Jr., who besides drawing the maps, gave discriminating 
attention to the best possible ways to dramatize and clarify certain important geograph- 
ical impressions; to Miss Charlotte Speight, for assistance in selecting art illustrations 
and suggesting methods of textual integration; to Mr. C. Barney Moore for the 
initial drawings for each chapter; and to Dr. Otto Bettmann for his diligent selection 
of pictures to enliven the past. 

F inally, we express our appreciation to the following publishers from whose books 
quotations have been made. Such quotations are indicated in detail in the Bibli- 
ography on page 550: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London; Allyn and Bacon, Boston; 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York; Edward Arnold and Company, London; 
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Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London; Cambridge University Press, London; 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London; Chatto and Windus, London; Clarendon Press, Oxford; 
Columbia University Press, New York; Constable and Company, Ltd., London; Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York; Cresset Press, Ltd., London; F. S. Crofts Sc Co., New York; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York; Edinbuigh University Press, Edinburgh; Essex 
House Press, London; Farrar &: Rinehart, New York; Garden City Publishing Company, 
New York; Ginn and Company, Boston; Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York; 
Harper Sc Brothers, New Yoik; Harvard University Press, Cambridge; D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston; William Heinemann, Ltd., London; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Henry Holt and Company, New York; Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London; Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York; J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia; The Macmillan Company, New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; Methuen and Company, Ltd., London; John Murray, London; 
Oxford University Press, London, Toronto, New York; Princeton University Press, 
Princeton; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; Rivingtons, London; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York; Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York; The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago; The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison; The Viking Press, Inc., New York; 
Williams and Norgate, Ltd., London; Wm. H. Wise &: Co., New York. 

T. W. W. 

A. M. T. 

Los Angeles, California 
April 1, 1942 
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ALONG THE BANKS OF RIVERS 


W HAT IS USUALLY kncwn as history is a comparatively short period in the 
story of man, extending back from today about 7000 years. Early man, 
however, was on this planet nearly one million years ago. The span from that 
remote date doivn to 5000 b.c. is usually referred to as preliterate or prehistoric 
times. Man as yet had not perfected the art of writing, so that no written records 
were left with which historians can re-create his past. But our primitive ancestors 
did leave traces of their ivay of life which have enabled us to understand fairly 
accurately how they lived. In the first chapter, therefore, we will see how in the 
immense span of prelitcrarc times man slowly created for himself and for his 
teeming descendants the fundamentals of civilization, such indispensable begin- 
nings as tools, weapons, dwellings, and the domestication of plants and animals. 

About 5000 B.c. tiie records of history become more readily understandable! 
The invention of writing, tlie use of metals, the advance of arts and crafts, and 
the organization of large political units signified that man was entering a new 
era of existence. Life became more complex and rich. Man extended his control 
over nature and began to use it for his own purposes. That momentous advance 
was not general all over the earth hut was concentrated in a few great river 
valleys. This was no mere historical accident. The great rivers annually over- 
flowed their banks, depositing a film of rich .soil on the floors of their valleys. 
The well-watered soil produced abundant harvests. These in turn made possible 
a large increase in population. Cities and villages emerged. Artificial irrigation 
of crops, with the accompanying construction of dams and canals, necessitated 
group effort and cooperation among the people. In some localities everybody 
was required to help build the dikes and keep open the canals. Furthermore, de- 
pendence upon a wide network of interrelated canals demanded that all people 
within the area they served accept certain rules for the repair and defense of the 
works and the use of water. This naturally stimulated the development of 
governments to enforce what became knotvn as latv'. 

The rich surplus of crops produced in the river valley.s encouraged trade 
and commerce. The merchant set np his stand, and ships began to carry wares 
from one area to another. Rivers have always been one of the best means of 
transjiortation, but they were especially important in primitive days when no 
good roads existed anywhere. From commerce came the exchange of ideas and 
inventions bettveen people of different regions, a potent force in the shaping of 



human destiny. It was to become increasingly potent later when men built ships 
strong enough to skirt the shores of the Mediterranean, and ultimately to sail 
the seven seas to every far corner of the earth. 

A LONG THE BANKS of rivers, then, we look for our first great civilizations. When 
.A^we find them, we see that they are widely scattered: Kgypt grows beside the 
Nile; Mesopotamia sprawls between the Tigris and the Euphrates; India arises 
along the Indus and the Ganges; and China expands from the region of the Wei 
and Hwang Ho. These civilizations— all prolific in their gifts to mankind and 
so dynamic that two of them are still very much alive— evolved more or less inde- 
pendently of one another, ^'et their similarities are at least as arresting as their 
differences. In all four areas, political systems were devcloj)ed. The crafts flour- 
ished and commerce expanded. Striking intellectual devtlojmicnls tverc achieved. 
Alphabets and calendars were invented. Att and literature of extraordinary 
effectiveness were created. Religions and philosophies c ame into being to satisfy 
the inner yearnings of the people. 

It is true that there were differences among iliese four early civilizations. 
They differed in their languages, literatures, and political and religious philos- 
ophies, though not nearly so much as we might expect, considering their almost 
complete isolation. These differences did not spring from variations in biological 
and psychological make-up. Fundamentally, in his mentality, his emotions, his 
continuing struggle against natural forces, his hopes and feats, man is very much 
the same kind of person no matter when or where we find him. We appreciate 
and sympathize with our primitive ancestors because we feel instinctively that 
we would have acted much the same as they did had we been living in their 
world. The differences that set one civilization off from another come not so 
much from human nature as from social and physical environment. We shall 
understand this better as we compare and contrast the four civilizations that lie 
immediately ahead. 

We are at the beginning, then, of man's travels ’hrough the ages. White, 
black, and yellorv, he developed in many parts of the earth, and we today are his 
inheritors. The account of his journey cannot be limited tt> F.urope or any other 
single continent. At the outset we find him in Egypt, Mc.sopotamia, India, and 
China. In time we shall discover him pitting his puny sireiigtli and boundless 
audacity against the forces of every portion of ilie globe’s surface. When we first 
find him, he is content to live along the banks of rivers; one day he will master 
the poles and the stratosphere. 
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transportation, but they were especially important in primitive days when no 
good roads existed anywhere. From commerce came the exchange of ideas and 
inventions between people of different regions, a potent force in the shaping of 



human destiny. It was to become increasingly potent later when men built ships 
strong enough to skirt the shores of the Mediterranean, and ultimately to sail 
the seven seas to every far corner of the earth. 

A LONG THE BANKS of rivers, then, we look for our first great civilizations. When 
.xXwe find them, we see that they are widely scattered: Egypt grows beside the 
Nile; Mesopotamia sprawls between the Tigris and the Euphrates; India arises 
along the Indus and the Ganges; and China expands from the region of the Wei 
and Hwang Ho. These civilizations— all prolific in their gifts to mankind and 
so dynamic that two of them are still very much alive— evolved more or less inde- 
pendently of one another. Yet their similarities arc at least as arresting as their 
differences. In all four areas, political systems were developed. The crafts flour- 
ished and commerce expanded. Striking intellectual developments were achieved. 
Alphabets and calendars were invented. Art and literature of extraordinary 
effectiveness were created. Religions and philosophies came into being to satisfy 
the inner yearnings of the people. 

It is true that there were differences among tliese four early civilizations. 
They differed in their languages, literatures, and political and religious philos- 
ophies, though not nearly so much as we might expect, considering their almost 
complete isolation. These differences did not spring from variations in biological 
and psychological make-up. Fundamentally, in his mentality, his emotions, his 
continuing struggle against natural forces, his hopes and fears, man is very much 
the same kind of person no matter when or where we lind him. We appreciate 
and sympathize with our primitive ancestors because we feel instinctively that 
we would have acted much the same as they did had we been living in their 
world. The differences that set one civilization off from another come not so 
much from human nature as from social and physical environment. We shall 
understand this better as we compare and contrast the four civilizations that lie 
immediately ahead. 

We are at the beginning, then, of man’s travels through the ages. White, 
black, and yellow, he developed in many parts of the earth, and we today are his 
inheritors. The account of his journey cannot be limited to Europe or any other 
single continent. At the outset we find him in Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and 
China. In time we shall discover him pitting his puny strength and boundless 
audacity against the forces of every portion of the globe’s surface. When we first 
find him, he is content to live along the banks of rivers; one day he will master 
the poles and the stratosphere. 
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500 million years 

Archeozoic (archams, ancient) 

Probably non-shell, non-skelctal 
forms 

900 million years 

Proterozoic {proteros, before) 

Simplest plants (algae), worms, 
microscopic radiolaria, primitive 
marine invertebrates 

350 million years 

Paleozoic (palatos, ancient) 

Plants and animals, marine forms, 
fish, amphibian and reptilian ver> 
tebrates 

125 million years 

Mesozoic (rnesost middle) 

Great reptiles, dinosaurs, bees, but- 
terflies, flowering plants 

60 million years 

Cenozoic {kainos, recent) 



1. Eocene (eos, dawn) 

2. Oligocene (filigos, few) 

Predecessors of modern mammals. 
Wide variety of mammals, few 
representatives of modem mam- 
mals 

(Glacial ages) 

3. Miocene (meion, less) 

Fewer living species 


4. Pliocene {pleion, more) 

More living species 


S. Pleistocene (pleislos, most) 

Pithecanthropus erectus (Java Man) 
Eoanthropus (Piltdown Man) 
Sinanthropus pekinensis (Peking Man) 
Heidelberg Man 
"Neanderthal Man 
"Cro-Magnon Man: Homo sapiens 

25,000 years 

6. Holocene (halos, whole) 

Modern races 


*Stepagt 12/or detail. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Universe^ the Earthy and Man 



then perhaps two billion years old, was the scene of a momentous event— the appearance 
of human creatures. ShuflBiing, ungainly, as yet without speech or tools, these ancient 
ancestors of ours gave little indication of theii great potentialities. The many living 
creatures around them gave scant respect and attention to the newcomers whose descend- 
ants one day would build w'ings to speed them through the air, wheels to increase their 
gait a hundredfold, and deadly iveapons to hurl against anyone foolhardy enough to 
stand in their way. 

Since for hundreds of thousands of years early men could not write, they left no 
written records to chronicle their progiess from savagery to paitial civiliration. But the 
geologist and archaeologist have come to the rescue. Unearthing fossilized remains of early 
man and also his tools and weapons, the scientists have succeeded lemarkably in recon- 
structing the story of early man’s development. The geologist in particular pushes his 
investigations even farther back than the one million years ago when the first man made 
his appearance. By a minute examination of plant and animal fossils preserved in the 
rock strata, the geologist penetrates to the very dawn of life— about two billion years ago. 

In the twentieth centuiy we are prone to overemphasize the superiority of modern 
man and scoff at the barbarous characteristics of oui ancient aiucsiois, for we have in- 
vented radios, dvnamos, and automobiles. We take loi gianted agiicultuie, speech, 
writing, and fire, and many other basic facts in out civilization that weie initiated by 
early man thousands 'of yeais ago. Yet these are of much moic fundamental impoitance 
than many of our modern inventions. They are so impoitant that life would be incon- 
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ceivable without them. It was a series of momentous events when early man first fashioned 
the fist hatchet, the sire of all man’s later gadgets and tools, when he succeeded in pro- 
ducing fire artificially, cultivating the first garden, and inscribing the first written message 
on a boulder for a friend to read. 

Man and His Universe 


S ize of the universe. Before commencing 
our story of man's progress from barbar- 
ism to civilization, it will be desirable to have 
some comprehension of the character of the 
road and the nature of the land on which the 
journey has been made. 

The spinning globe on which mankind 
lives, the earth, seems to us a rather huge affair, 
having a diameter of nearly 8000 miles. But 
our sun, 93 million miles away, has a diameter 
of 864,000 miles. This flaming body with the 
earth and eight other planets which rotate 
around it constitutes what we call the solar 
system. Huge as it is, the solar system is but 
the center of a vast celestial system called by 
astronomers the Galaxy, which corresponds 
roughly to what we know as the Milky Way. 
The Galaxy is somewhat like a watch in shape, 
a mammoth disk with a thickness of 37,000 
light years and a width of 300,000 light years. 
The distances involved in computing celestial 
space are so enormous that mere miles are 
quite out of place. The unit of interstellar 
distance is therefore the light year, that is, the 
distance covered by light in one year traveling 
at a speed of 186,000 miles a second. In other 
words a light year is equivalent to six trillion 
miles. One of our nearest stellar neighbors is 
Sirius, the Dog Star. Sirius is just eight light 
years, or 48 trillion miles, removed from the 
earth. It is estimated that there are at least 
one billion stars in the Galaxy, some larger 
than our own sun. Betelgeuse, in the constel- 
lation Orion, for example, is 27 million times 
as large as the sun which itself, we remember, 
is nearly one million times as large as our 
earth. 

Immense as are the solar system and the 
Galaxy, they do not constitute the whole uni- 
verse, for there are more distant galaxies. 
Within the past fifteen years astronomers have 
advanced the frontiers of their science to com- 
prehend what are known as spiral nebulae. 
These are great clusters of stars, one of which, 
the Andromeda nebula, is 850,000 light years 
from the earth and has a diameter of 45,000 


light years. This distant nebula is much 
smaller than the Galaxy but still constitutes 
an immense island universe. 

When we reflect upon the immensity of the 
universe, the spatial dimensions of our earth 
appear infinitesimal in comparison. If we 
were to imagine the earth as a small ball one 
inch in diameter, on the same scale the sun 
would be a globe with a diameter of nine feet. 
And as we have seen, the sun is only a fraction 
the size of other celestial bodies. But we 
must contract even farther the stage on which 
man’s history has been enacted, for of the total 
surface area of the world 71 per cent is cov- 
ered by water and much of the 29 per cent 
remaining for land is barren and unsuited for 
human habitation. 

As we commence our history of human civi- 
lization, a realization of the relatively infini- 
tesimal size of man’s domain, the earth, might 
tend to make human affairs seem insignificant 
and dwarfed. But small as it is, we can be re- 
assured by remembering that man has really 
taken the universe captive by unraveling its 
secrets. The most staggering aspect of the uni- 
verse— its immensity— is being progressively 
conquered by puny man’s telescopes. And as 
the noted astronomer F. R. Moulton observes, 
it is not so much the tremendous size of the 
cosmos that is significant to man, “but that 
which holds him awestruck is the perfect order- 
liness of the universe and the majestic succes- 
sion of the celestial phenomena. From the 
tiny satellites in the solar system to the globu- 
lar clusters, the Galaxy, and exterior galaxies 
there is no chaos, there is nothing haphazard, 
and there is nothing capricious.” ^ 

Origin of the earth. Now that we have 
some idea of the huge dimensions of our uni- 
verse, the question naturally arises, how did it 
originate? Taking the universe as a whole, the 
why and the how of its creation may forever 
remain an unsolved riddle. But some progress 
has been made in attempting to explain how 
the sun and its nine planets came into being. 
The study of the solar system gives us at least 



A TIME PERSPECTIVE 


a clue to the origin of that part of the universe 
most important to us— the earth. 

The explanation commonly accepted today 
is called the Hypothesis of Dynamic En- 
counter, formulated about 1900 by T. C. 
Chamberlain and F. R. Moulton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In brief it suggests that 


our solar system had its birth when the sun 
was approached by another huge star. The 
latter, through the operation of the law of 
gravitation, detached from the sun great 
chunks of flaming matter. The orphan masses 
from the parent sun gradually cooled and 
crystallized to become planets. 


A Time Perspective 


A ge of the earth. Time is one of the basic 
. factors in a proper understanding of the 
evolution of civilization. A student of history 
must be equipped with the proper time sense. 
Thinkers in all ages have speculated upon the 
age of the earth. Some ancient thinkers, for 
example, considered it as eternal, as always 
existing. 

We are indebted to the science of geology 
for giving us a convincing account of the age 
of the earth. In 1785 a Scottish scientist 
named James Hutton published his Theory of 
the Enrlh, proposing the hypothesis that the 
making of the earth had necessitated an im- 
mense period of time. Sir Charles Lyell in his 
famous treatise The Principles of Geology 
(1830), building on the investigations of Hut- 
ton, collfected a mass of evidence showing that 
the earth is the product of a tremendously 
long period of evolution, which can be demon- 
strated by examining the stratified rocks of the 
earth’s surface. 

The geologic timetable. These strata, or 
layers of rock, constitute what is known as 
the geologic timetable. Geologists in the nine- 
teenth century proved that the uppermost 
strata were much more recent in origin than 
the lower rock formations. This made possible 


an undcrstaitding of the sequence of geological 
events. 

No one area in the world presents a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted sequence of geo- 
logic formations from the oldest to the most 
recent. The record of the rocks in any one 
region is incomplete, as some strata have al- 
ways been disturbed or obliterated. But by 
exhaustive study, by fitting a layer from one 
area upon a formation from another locality, 
a complete record of geologic time has been 
pieced together. Geologists now have an all- 
embracing succession of strata, the so-called 
geologic column, properly identified and fitted 
into a time sequence, which has a thickness 
of ninety-five miles. As a result of this work 
scientists now hold that the earth was born at 
least two billion years ago. 

Geologic eras.^ The history of the earth is 
represented geblogically by five great eras, 
corresponding to definite stratified rock forma- 
tions in the earth’s crust: 

Era Estimated Duration 

Archeozoic 500 million years 

Proterozoic goo million years 

Paleozoic 350 million years 

Mesozoic 1 25 milliorf years 

Cenozoic 60 million years 


A.D. ANNO DOMINI_ 
(iR the year oj our Lord) 




Modern 
History 
7453 AD 
or 1492 AD 
to the present 




-4f- 


Medieval 
History 
476 AD to 
1453 AD 
or 1492 AD 

\ 


BIRTH OF 
CHRIST 



B.C. BEFORE CHRIST- 


Aneient History 
4000 BC to 476 AD 


Pre-Literate 

History 

about 

1,000,000 

years 

— »«- 






V 

«- 


u 

1901 to 2000 AD 

1 to 100 AD 

1 to 100 BC 

1901 to 2000 BC 


oru century 

20th century AD 

1st century AD 

1st century BC 

20th century BC 


lOOyears 


T 

3901 to 4000 BC 
40th century BC 


Historical Time Concepts 


one mitlenium 
1,000 years 
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northern Europe and North America were ice sheets never reached the Mediterranean, civi- 

covered, as modern Greenland is today. There lization first began in the Nile valley and Mes- 

were four great advances of ice, each separated opotamia. T he icy cold of the Pleistocene 

by an interglacial period. During their ex- period forced man to become a cave dweller, 

istence and the intervening iceless periods In caves he left utensils and weapons, to be 

early man developed. Partly because the ice discovered only in modem times. 

The Development of Man 


J ava Man. Thus far we have seen from 
fossil remains in the earth's crust how 
plants and animals have evolved. In addition 
to these traces of plant and animal life, scien- 
tists have found numerous traces of early man. 
In 1891-1892 Dr. Eugene Duboi.s, a surgeon in 
the Dutch colonial army service, discovered 
in Java .several fragments of the skeleton of 
a manlike creature. These were the top of a 
skull, part of a jawbone, three teeth, and a left 
thighbone. From the geological formation in 
which the fossils were found, it was estimated 
that the creature lived in early Pleistocene 
times, nearly one million years ago. Paleon- 
tologists have developed amazing skill in re- 
constructing from minute and often broken 
remains the skeletons of primitive man. From 
the fossil fragments found in Java, therefore, 
.scientists were able to reconstruct the skull of 
Java Man or, as he was named by Dr. Dubois, 
Pithecanthropus crectus. The skull as restored 
had a brain capacity of about 940 cubic centi- 
meters, smaller than that of the Australian 
bushmen, the lowest type of living race of 
man, about 1240 cubic centimeters. The fore- 
head of Java Man receded, there were very 
heavy ridges over the brow, and the bone of 
the skull was very thick. He decidedly be- 
longed to the human family but' not to the 
genus Homo, man as we know him. 

Piltdown Man. In 1912 England was the 
scene of an important fossil discovery. For 
twenty years an amateur scientist named Charles 
Dawson, a lawyer by profession, had scoured 
the countryside for scientific specimens. In 
1908 he had become interested in a gravel pit 
near Piltdown Manor in southeastern Eng- 
land. During the next four years he recovered 
from the pit portions of a skull, from which 
the whole skull was reconstructed. The 
skeleton was judged to be that of a female 
creature wito lived in the first interglacial 
period, more than 600,000 years ago. Daw- 
son’s fossil tvoman was called Eoanthropus 
dawsoni, or Dawson’s Dawn Man (Greek eoj. 


dawn + anthropos, man). The skull of the 
Piltdown Man shows a jaw that is practi- 
cally chinless. The most interesting aspect of 
the skull is that it combines a massive, primi- 
tive jaw with an unusually large brain capac- 
ity, at least 1400 cubic centimeters, larger than 
that of a modern tvhite woman. The unusu- 
ally large brain capacity of “Dame Eoanthro- 
pus’’ explains why the fossil has been called 
the “first female intellectual.’’ Eoanthropus is 
certainly not much younger than Java Man. 
.Sir Arthur Keith reports that “she represents 
in his opinion a survival into early Pleistocene 
times of a primitive offshoot from the human 
stock which had attained to essentially human 
status early in the Pliocene period. ’’- 

Peking Man. In China between 1929 and 
1938 more than twenty skeletons of an ancient 
race were unearthed about thirty-seven miles 
from Peking. These remains established the 
existence of another genus of primitive man 
called Sinanthropus {Sin from the Greek name 
for China) pekinensis. Like Java Man these 
early men had low, receding foreheads and 
massive brow ridges. The age of Peking Man 
has been the cause of much dispute. The 
American paleontologist Roy Chapman An- 
drews maintains that the Peking skulls go back 
one million years and are as old as Java Man. 
The Peking type, however, represents an ad- 
vance over his contemporary in Java. We know 
that Peking Man was a maker of tools and a 
user of fire. More than two thousand of his 
bone and stone implements have been found. 
He was able to hunt with both craft and skill, 
to fashion crude but usable tools, and to or- 
ganize his life so that nature in some degree 
was tamed and compelled to do his bidding. 

Heidelberg Man. A sandpit more than sixty 
feet deep near HeidelbeVg, Germany, w'as the 
scene of another important discovery in 1907. 
Here a professor from Heidelberg University 
discovered a well-preserved human jaw eighty- 
two feet below the earth’s surface. From fossil 
remains of the woolly rhinoceros and other 
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animal mammoths now extinct which were 
found with the Heidelberg jaw, the specimen 
has been identified as belonging in the first or 
second interglacial period. 

Neanderthal Man. The bc.st known of all 
extinct species of early mazi is the Neanderthal 
race. During the middle and latter part of the 
Pleistocene, or Glacial period Europe and west- 
ern Asia were populated mainly by these men 
Totvard the end of their span of existence, 
which was perhaps 100,000 years, the fourth 
great Ice Age came on and forced them to seek 
shelter in caves. This explains why so many 
Neanderthal remains have been preserved. 
Neanderthal skeletons have been found in 
France, the Balkans, Gibraltar, Palestine— in 
fact, all around the Mediterranean and east 
Africa, in Russia and even Java. 

Neanderthal Man was short and stocky, 
about five feet, four inches. Although he stood 
upright, his posture was not fully erect, and as 
he walked he gave a slouching appearance. He 
po.sscs.sed a large brain, but certain of its cen- 
ters were not yet fully developed. Neverthe- 
less, the brain was for all intents and purposes 
like that of a modern man. With it Neander- 
thal Man became skilled in making flint im- 
plements and in using fire, and he had some 
kind of conception of life after death, for he 
buried his dead. Dominating Europe during 
the last interglacial period and the early part 
of the last glacial stage. Neanderthal men were 
suddenly replaced or absorbed by a modern 
species of man known as Cro-Magnon. 
Abruptly the Neanderthal race disappeared, 
although it is possible that some modern stocks 
such as the Australian bushmen still larry 
Neanderthal blood. 

Cro-Magnon Man. The first skeleion of the 
Cro-Magnon race was found in Wales in 1823, 
but its importance was not appreciated until 
the discovery of five skeletons in 1868 in a 
rock shelter in France. Of that group of re- 
mains, those of the Old Man of Cro-Magnon 
were the most important. His stature was just 
under six feet, his brain capacity was larger 
than the average modern European’s, his fore- 
head was broad and fairly high, and his brow 
ridges were of moderate size. Gone were the 
chinless head, the receding skull, and the 
slouching gait of the various races of earlier 
men. Here at last was Homo sapiens. Making 
his first appearance some 25,000 to 40,000 years 
ago, Cro-Magnon Man had many tools and 
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ornaments and had already begun to express 
liis artistic sense in wall paintings and in .sculp- 
ture. The rate was not exterminated like 
other stocks tjf early man and thus can be 
considered the direct ancestor of the modern 
laces of man. 

Man’s origin and evolution. Any discussion 
of man's origin and deselopmcnt is a delicate 
matter, touching as it often does upon a per- 
son’s philo.s()j)hical and spiritual convictions. 
Be this as it may, although the theory of evolu- 
tion dt)e.s not yet enjoy the full stature of a 
scientific law, it has yet gained the support of 
such a ma.s.s of evidence and the defense of so 
much expert opinion that no student of the 
development of man’s civilization can afford 
to be ignorant of its claims. At the same time 
it is every person’s unchallenged right either 
to accept or reject the theory as he sees fit. 
Many thinkers now maintain, however, that 
knowledge of the fact that man has succeeded 
in the face of iiemcndons obstacles in elevat- 
ing himself from his once lowly estate to a po- 
sition of :it least jtariial civilization today is a 
thrilling and romantic story which should in 
no way deirac t from our belief in the nobility 
and dignity of man. On the contrary it should 
renew our faith that man in the future will 
likewi.se prove competent to solve his diffi- 
culties. 

A contemporaiy anthropologist writes: 

“One cannot conclude a volume of facts, 
reflections, and speculations concerning the 
course of human evolution without asking 
himself if there is any place for a guiding in- 
telligence in tin's marvelous progression of 
organic events. However you look at him, 
man is a miracle, whether he be a miracle of 
chance, of nature, or of God. . . . That evolu- 
tion has occurred I have not the slightest 
doubt. That it is an accidental or chance oc- 
currence I do not believe, although chance 
probably has often intervened and is an im- 
portant contributing factor. But if evolution 
is not mainly a chance process, it must be an 
intelligent or purposeful process.’’® 

In reviewing our discussion of man’s evo- 
lution, we should keep in mind that not a 
single authority maintains that man has de- 
scended from any species of monkeys. Rather 
it is asserted that man and other primates 
descended from a common ancestor, a primi- 
tive primate which long ago became extinct. 
For a long time all primates were one species. 
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but at a crucial stage in the evolutionary 
process a split occurred in the common stem. 
From then on the primate which was eventu- 
ally to become man went one way in his 
upward climb, the other primates, another. 
There is still much debate as to whether 
human fossil types such as Java Man and Pek- 
ing Man should be regarded as direct ances- 

Tooh and Art 

“T^ossili of the mind.” The fossils of the 
J? body of primitive man add up to an in- 
teresiing and important story, but they are not 
so generally significant as the “fossils of the 
mind,” the implements or tools that early man 
invented. Thousands of these implements, or 
artifacts, have been discovered in the earth. 
The places where early men lived and where 
their debris collected are known technically as 
stations. The greatest number of stations so 
far uncovered have been in western Europe, 
and at some of these as many as 20,000 speci- 
mens of early man’s tools have been found. 
Scientists have shown that the oldest strata in 
which fossils of man are found contain the 
most primitive skeletal remains and that sub- 
sequent geologic formations afford increasing 
evidence of the progressive development of 


tors of man as we know him, that is, stages in 
the direct line of man’s development. Prevail- 
ing opinion now holds that these early types 
should be regarded as collateral relatives, man- 
like stocks which split off from the main line 
of human development. The first direct an- 
cestors of modern peoples were probably the 
Cro-Magnons. 

of Early Man 

man’s physical make-up. Early man’s artifacts 
exhibit a similar evolutionary tendency; the 
older the strata, the cruder the implements. 

Until a century ago little was known of 
early man’s tools. Certain crudely shaped 
flints had been unearthed as far back as 1690, 
but scientists of that day refused to admit they 
were man-made, but believed they were “thun- 
derstones” that fell from the sky during 
storms. About a century later a Frenchman, 
Boucher de Perthes, braved ridicule to con- 
vince the world that these flint “thunder- 
stones” were of human manufacture. After 
making careful excavations in northern 
France, he published his important findings 
in 1846. His contention that flints were the 
tools of early man was at first ridiculed, but 
within ten years it was generally accepted. 
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Chronology of early man’s history. With 
the increase in knowledge of early man’s im- 
plements have come attempts to work out a 
chronology for the prehistoric period. The 
chart on the opposite page lepresents a chro- 
nology generally accepted. The history of prim- 
itive man has been divided into the Age of 
Stone and the Age of Metals. The Stone Age 
has been fuither divided into the Paleolithic 
and the Neolithic periods (literally meaning 
the Old Stone and New Stone ages). The 
introduction of the bow and pottery in the 
Neolithic period marks it sharply from the 
preceding Paleolithic. There has been much 
disagreement among scientists as to the du- 
ration of these peiiods. The truth is that 
no general scheme of dates can be applied to 
primitive man all over the world. For ex- 
ample, Europe was entering the Age of Metals 
about 4000 B.C., but most American tribesmen 


were in the New Stone Age when America was 
discovered. Some modern primitives are still 
in the New Stone Age. The chart, therefore, 
refers particularly to primitive men in Europe. 

Lower Paleolithic history. The basic tool 
of man in the Lower (early) Paleolithic period 
was the fist hatchet. This was almond-shaped, 
j^pf flint, from four to ten inches long, 
^j’^d be used as an ax, hammer, knife, or 
Qj^n fact, it was man’s tool-of-all-work. 
sign’*^ was, it can be regarded as the first 
first The fist hatchet was the 

to the modern maimt was to carry man 


presses, and dynamos. ^Mathes, punch 
Lower Paleolithic period, - no-'jfthe 

oryWsmting,b..tby.heendolu... 


a better technique had been perfected which 
utilized chipping and flaking. In addition to 
the improvement in the making of flints, an 
increased diversity of tools is evident. Such 
instruments as sciapers, boiers, crude saws, and 
awls weie added. 

During the Lowei Paleolithic period man was 
a hunter and a wanderer, dependent upon the 
caprice of natuie. He was able to exert almost 
no contiol ovei his environment. For food he 
had to follow the migiations of herds of game 
and the fowls of the air, supplementing such 
fate with plants, bcirics, and nuts. As yet he 
knew little about the use of fire for warmth. At 
fiist the climate was waim, but in the latter 
part of the petiod the advent of the fourth 
great ice sheet in Em ope forced him to seek 
the shelter of caves. The protection from the 
elements which an inclosed, roofed space fur- 
nished, crude though it was, can be consideied 
the first step towaid the development of 
architecture. Aichitecture has been the out- 
growth of one of man’s most basic needs, 
shelter, and to a gieat extent climate has in- 
fluenced its development. 

Neanderthal Man dominated Europe. Look- 
ing back over 150,000 yeais we can visualize a 
group of our ancestors squatting at the en- 
trance of their cave. We may be sure there was 
a stieam nearby, for the lack of pottery de- 
manded that Neanderthal Man be within easy 
leach of water. Not far away was a cliff, a 
source of Hint, which was as important to these 
Old Stone Age men as oil wells, coal and iron 
mines, and lorcsts combined are to us. Fire 
•■»s all-important. We do not know whether 
’"olithic man could kindle fire, but 
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Cro-Magnon nun and women, dressed in skins, are shown here building fires to warm their cave home, makir 
tools, decorating the walls with animal figures. The hunter entering the cave is bringing home an ibex. 


once having procured it, from lightning or 
elsewhere, he kept the precious embers bright 
all the time. Fire was the best protection 
against surprise attack by wild animals. Cloth- 
ing was a formless one-piece affair made of 
skins. Style and comfort had to await the in- 
vention of the eyed needle, though nearly all 
cave men wore ornaments made of teeth and 
shells. 

Primitive and uncouth as t^e ea*-’" aiople 
may seem, they were as i'’ » -'‘■^''•‘C>i>urage- 
ous as any modeuw^*'^ l presrace of many 
cracked in their caves tells us that 

.. -V, mighty hunters. Food was varied', 

.. jt its supply was always uncertain. Neander- 
thal Man had a diet made up of acorns, chest- 
nuts, honey, snails, cherries, game, birds’ eggs, 
and fish. To this was added bones smashed 
into a paste. Much of the food was half-spoiled. 

Upper Paleolithic history. With the com- 
ing of the Upper Paleolithic period, Cro-Mag- 
non Man, the first race of modern man, ap- 
peared. The intense cold forced him to live 
most of the time in caves. This did not slow 
up his development: on the contrary, greater 
leisure apparently resulted in the invention of 
more and more tools, for many new artifacts 


were devised. In addition to flint aw* and 
polishers, eyed needles and spearhe^Is were 
made of bone. Whistles and flutes <vere also 
made of the same material. Better weapons, 
especially the harpoon an^‘-*'*’-“ iT'«r, gave Cro- 
Magnon Man su»-'**ority over the animal 
world. The of many flints from this 

leri'--' ;.viicates that they were mounted on 
wooden handles, but the true ax was not in- 
troduced until Neolithic times. A most impor- 
tant discovery was made — the making of fire by 
rapidly rubbing two sticks together. 

The first trace of religious feeling evidently 
appeared in the Upper Paleolithic period; 
there is evidence of human burial and fu- 
nerary practices. The concepts of the soul and 
life after death were in the making. No one 
knows when speech began, but it probably 
originated about the time the first man-made 
artifacts were devised in early Paleolithic days. 
Cro-Magnon Man possessed a rudimentary sys- 
tem of vocal communication and perhaps ex- 
perimented with written signs. 

Early art. One of the highest achievements 
of the men of the Old Stone Age was their aptf' 
There is little or no trace of art in the Lower 
Paleolithic period. Neanderthal Man evidently 
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was not much of an artist, but his successor, 
Cro-Magnon Man, showed considerable ability. 
In the Upper Paleolithic period the cave man 
became a prolific artist. He carved in ivory, 
horn, and bone, engraved on the flattened sur- 
face of these materials, modeled in clay, and 
covered the walls of his caves with carved and 
painted designs. 

Among the things the cave man left behind 
him were decorated tools, weapons, and cere- 
monial objects. His tools, though often deco- 
rated, were made for use, and the decoration 
remained within the dictates of function. For 
example, tools and weapons with animals 
carved on the handles have been found in 
which the animal shape is sensitively adapted 
to the shape of the user's hand. The bird deco- 
ration below shows such adaptation. Frag- 
ments of ivory tools have also been found in 
which line drawings have been scratched into 
the tool with a sharp instrument. This tech- 
nique allowed decorations without projections 
to spoil the handling surface. The group of 
reindeer and fish below is an example of such 
line engraving. The carver had obviously ob- 
served the animals around him. With simple 
line and the suppression of non-essential de- 
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tails, the artist represented reindeer and fish in 
characteristic poses. 

Early man’s first attempts to paint and carve 
on the walls of his caves were halting and 
rather grotesque and consisted of simple con- 
tours of animals. He was also prone to copy 
the outline of his hand pressed against the 
walls of his caves. His next step was the en- 
richment of painted outlines of animals by the 
use of shading. The final development of 
Paleolithic painting was polychrome art, when 
the painter used red, black, and yellow instead 
of limiting himself to one color. 

Cro-Magnon Man concentrated his efforts 
upon painting animals of all kinds— wolves, 
reindeer, horses, mammoths, and bison. Scant 
attention was paid to the human body. Per- 
haps the concentration upon animals can be 
explained by assuming a relationship between 
the art of the cave man and his belief in the 
supernatural. In making visual representa- 
tions of animals in his caves, Cro-Magnon 
Man believed he could bring them under his 
control and thus make his food supply more 
certain. Occasionally he drew arrows piercing 
the sides of animals he hoped to bring home. 

A few carved figurines have come down to 
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“charging bison, ’ CAVE PAINTING AT ALTAMIRA 

US. They ai e usually of the female body, very 
primitive in design, and they were undoubt- 
edly used in connection with fci tility rites. 

In 1879 Sautuola, a Spanish nobleman, was 
exploiing a tave on his Altamira estate in 
noitliein Spain. His little daughter, who had 
accompanied him, suddenly cried, "Toros! 
toios!” (“Bulls! bulls!”) The father turned 
around and saw his little girl pointing to the 
ceiling. He perceived a thrilling sight, a long 
procession of magnificentl> drawn bison. The 
following year Sautuola published his discov- 
ery in a little pamphlet, but archaeologists 
scoffed. The paintings were “too modern” and 
"too lealistic.” In a few years other caves in 
northein .Spain and southern France yielded 
many additional examples of prehistoric art, 
and Sautuola was vindicated. 

In the Altamiia murals the outline of the 
animals was usually traced in black and then 
shaded with a mixture of red, black, and yel- 
low colors. These paintings of animals, with 
their actions, attitudes, and skillfully drawn 
anatomy, show that man was observing keenly 
the world around him. Careful observation 
was needed to produce pictures showing essen- 
•'al movemeits of the animals rather than 
ails. To call this art primitive 
'' be a great mistake. Such a 
rging Bison” at Altamira 
“ntial lines and shapes; 
those lines and shapes 
•ard, charging move- 
’quired observation 
^ impressions, 
cient activities, 
o give expres- 
ng before he 
ife. Ancient 


ait furnishes an invaluable clue to many 
fcatuies ot prehistoiic life, for it constitutes 
the oldest form of record. 

Neolithic achievements. The Paleolithic 
period was one of the most important eras of 
achievement in the history of mankind. It be- 
queathed to us fire, clothing, and some of the 
arts, basic elements in our modern civilization. 
But the life of Paleolithic man was still very 
limited. He had no cooking utensils, dogs, 
axes with handles, buildings, bows and arrows. 
01 cultivated grain 01 vegetables. These all- 
impoitant things, essential for the happiness 
and well-being of man, appeared in the Neo- 
lithic period. 

The chief European sites of Neolithic his- 
tory are in Scandinavia, Switzerland, England, 
and France. The early Neolithic period was 
charactei ized by the introduction of pottery, 
an innovation which made possible the storing 
of water and the cooking of such new dishes as 
soups and stews. To pottery were added the 
bow and aiTow, making possible long-range 
fighting and greatly increasing man’s effective- 
ness in hunting wild game. The hewn stone ax 
was a valuable addition to early man’s tools, 
and the number of new bone and horn imple- 
ments increased rapidly. The dog was domes- 
ticated in the early Neolithic period. In all 
probability he was not captured and then 
tamed but at some time voluntarily attached 
himself to man as an easy means of securing 
shelter and food. Man’s earliest “pooch” was 
“a parasitic hanger-on, a shy, tolerated, un- 
cared-for scavenger.” 

The beginning of agriculture. Important as 
such advances were, the really striking achieve- 
ments of Neolithic man came in the latter half 
of the New Stone Age. Grinding and polish- 
ing of flints produced fine daggers, poniards, 
and graceful axes. All-important was the do- 
mestication of plants, the beginning of agri- 
cultuie. Such Cl ops as barley, wheat, millet, 
pease, lentils, and flax were grown. Along with 
planting came the domestication of animals. 
At fiist animals weie tamed; then a long 
time had to elapse before they could be 
trained to work in a harness. The final step in 
the process was continuous breeding, which 
produced breeds best adapted to serve the 
needs of man. The possession of cattle and 
crops gave man a stake to fight for, possessions 
that he must protect. At the same time the 
accumulation of goods encouraged attack. In 
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POST AND LINTEL 
CONSTRUCTION 

is the earliest and 
simplest solution to 
the builder's problem 
of supporting weight 
above an opening in 
order to enclose usable 
space. Since the lintel 
must be in one piece, 
the Undth of the 
opening depends on 
the length and strength 
of the material available. 


case a neighbor suffered bad crops or his food 
supply was destroyed by fire, there was an in- 
centive for him to use force to obtain the food 
he lacked. 

With the practice of agriculture man ceased 
to be a hunter or collector roaming over the 
countryside. A settled existence became pos- 
sible. This resulted in the development of small 
villages, in which the first real houses ap- 
peared. Sedentary group living now came into 
existence. Men had to learn to cooperate with 
one another and to obey certain rules or laws 
which the group decided were essential to its 
safety and comfort; more attention had to be 
paid to the group leadership and organization 
which were to develop into what we now know 
as government. J. T. Shotwell, in evaluating 
the importance of the advent of agriculture, 
says, “The greatest social revolution of primi 
tive mankind came about when man, settling 
on the soil instead of wandering, and so accu- 
mulating goods which involved foresight, be- 
gan to calculate for a future.”^ 

Neolithic art and building. The earliest 
wooden houses of which we have any evidence 
were dwellings in Neolithic lake villages in 
Switzerland. These villages were built on piles 
that were driven into the lake floor or into 
marshy ground. In one instance remains of 
fifty thousand piles driven at great effort to 
support one village have been uncovered. In 
the debris around the piles, tools of all kinds, 
house furnishings, wheat, barley, fish nets, and 
small boats attest to the advanced civilization 
of the lake dwellers. 
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The houses of the lake dwellers are the earli- 
est known architecture in the world. When 
man had lived in caves, he was unable to locate 
his home as he wished, near a water supply or 
in a place easy to defend from animals. With 
the discovery of fire, caves undoubtedly be- 
came smoky and stuffy. There could be only 
one entrance, little ventilation, and certainly 
no natural light. So Neolithic man con- 
structed his own shelter, giving it a roof, walls, 
holes in the roof for smoke to escape, and 
more openings for ventilation. In the lake 
dwelling was found for the first time the im- 
portant post and lintel construction (see dia- 
gram). These basic problems of inclosed space, 
roofing, entrance and exit, ventilation, and 
lighting have always occupied architects. 

Neolithic art is less brilliant than the Cro- 
Magnon creations. Neolithic man produced 
tools, but decoration was confined mostly to 
geometric patterns, often of great beauty and 
well suited to the shape of the decorated ob- 
ject. His lack of interest in animal represen- 
tation can perhaps be explained by his greater 
control over nature. The shapes of his pottery 
are simple and pleasing. One of the basic 
determinants of any art form is the nature of 
the material. Clay is an extremely pliable ma- 
terial before it is hardened by heat, and clay 
vessels must be made so that the lower part 
can hold the weight of the top without warp- 
ing or buckling. Neolithic pottery was prob- 
ably made by the coil method— by building a 
series of clay coils one on lop of another and 
then smoothing them together. 
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STONEHENGE; MONUMENTAL SETTING FOR EARLY MAN’S RELIGIOUS RITES 


Although he was not much of a painter or 
carver, New Stone Age man was a great builder 
in stone. In connection with his religious rites 
he erected huge monuments called megaliths, 
meaning “large stones,” often arranged in rows 
or circles. After the need for shelter, religion 
provided an early incentive for building. The 
most famous monument is Stonehenge in 
England. 

Other Neolithic achievements. In addition 
to the new technique of making flint tools by 
grinding, the domestication of plants and ani- 
mals, and the building of huge stone monu- 
ments, the later Neolithic period is important 
for the introduction ol weaving, the making of 
the first rude boats, the start of surgery and 



Thxs metal necklace, hairpin, and clasp were worn by a 
Bronze Age woman of northern Germat^. 


of specialized vocations, and the rise of com- 
merce which centered around the bartering 
of such precious commodities as flint and 
jade. 

The Age of Metals. The Neolithic period 
slowly came to an end about 5000 b.c. in 
the Near East and merged into a new period, 
the Age of Metals. The use of copper began 
in Egypt perhaps as far back as 5000 b.c. Cop- 
per needles have been found in the valley of 
the Nile dating back at least to 4000 b.c. These 
were probably the earliest metal tools fash-' 
ioned by man. About the same time metal 
began to be used in Mesopotamia, a valley 
region lying between the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers. As copper implements were soft and 
lull, a harder metal was desirable. It was 
eventually obtained by making an alloy of 
copper and tin. Bronze, as the new alloy was 
called, was introduced into Egypt about 3000 
B.C. The use of metals spread from Egypt and 
Asia Minor to Europe where, in the south- 
eastern areas adjacent to the Near East, copper 
began to supersede stone about 2500 b.c. 
Bronze was first used in Europe around 2000 
B.c. The use of iron apparently had its origin 
in Asia Minor about 1300 b.c., whence it 
spread to Egypt and the general Mediterra- 
nean area. Just as the Stone Age is divided 
into two periods (Paleolithic, Neolithic), so the 
Age of Metals can be thought of as comprising 
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the Copper, Bronze, and Iron ages. The date atone Age man in western Europe by 5000 
for the termination of one early period (such b.c. had succeeded in making several splendid 
as the Neolithic) and the start of a new period advances. We recall his introduction of agri- 
(such as the Copper) depends upon what geo- culture, his domestication of animals, and his 
graphical area is considered. The Age of achievements in art. But Stone Age man every- 
Metals began in the Near East at least 1500 where was without the important skill of writ- 
years before its advent in western Europe, ing, the wheel, so indispensable to travel and 
And even today, while we think of the Stone transport, large sailing ships, large-scale gov- 
Age as being as dead as the fossils of Neander- ernment, and the use of metals. These very 
dial Man, there are still many primitive peb- important fundamentals of civilization were 
pie in various parts of the world who live in first developed in Mesopotamia and in the 
much the same way as the Neolithic cave man valley of the Nile. The story of their develop- 
lived in Europe thousands and thousands of ment by peoples in the Near East will be told 
years ago. in the next ^apter. 

Man, the Culture Builder 

special attributes of man, Man has always he is fortunate in possessing unique mental 
O been very strongly influenced by certain powers. His brain capacity is twice as large as 
primal needs and instincts. Drives in regard that of his nearest animal competitor, the ape. 
to food, shelter, and sex do much to explain Even more important than quantitative su- 
man’s history from earliest times to the pres- periority is the qualitative ability to reason 
ent. At the same time it is proper to stress and apply imagination. So important is the 
that history cannot be completely reduced to human brain as a factor differentiating us 
a study of man's physical needs, for man is from the animals that it has been termed "the 
much more than an animal. He is the one organ of civilization." 

living thing whp has developed art, religion. The importance of culture. In addition to 
principles, and idealistic sentiments. Human biological superiority man possesses a cultural 
history is a confusion of physical urges and heritage which is passed from one generation 
spiritual aspirations. Man has always been to another. If this heritage were to be lost, 
concerned with certain basic physical problems man, despite his superior nature, would have a 
revolving around self-preservation, but he has status little better than that of an animal. If, 
always found time to be a martyr, a saint, a for example, a group of small children were 
creative artist— and sometimes a fiend and a taken to an uninhabited island, given a suf- 
destroyer. ficient store of food to ensure their survival. 

It must be admitted that in many respects and left undisturbed for about thirty years, 
man is eclipsed in his endowments by the ani- at the end of that time they could hardly be 
mals. He cannot compete with the strength of described as modern human beings. An ex- 
the elephant or the gorilla, the speed of the plorer finding them would think them the 
antelope, the bite of a shark, or the vision of lowest of all savages. These unfortunate 
a hawk. But despite these disadvantages man creatures would have grown up without any of 
is in certain fundamental respects biologically the knowledge, customs, literature, and tradi- 
superior to the animals. This explains his tions of their parents. Being ci vilized, then, is 
present position of overlord over all plants based not only upon the possession of unique 
and animals which must serve his needs. Man mental powers and tool-making hands but 
has an upright stature that frees his arms from upon the opportunity to utilize mankind’s 
the task of locomotion. His hands are tool- cultural heritage. 

making hands; they are much more agile and This heritage is becoming continually richer, 
dexterous than those possessed by the apes. In a word, it is cumulative. Historians now 
This is largely eitplained by the existence of stress what they term the “continuity of cul- 
the opposable thumb on man’s hands. His ture,’’ a concept which affirms that every item 
vocal powers are also unique. Man’s voice box in our civilization grew out of items in earlier 
has a much wider range of sounds than that of civilizations and that these in turn had their 
the animals, making speech possible. Finally, origin in even more remote civilizations. Em- 
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phasis upon the continuity of culture is only 
another way of calling attention to our de- 
pendence upon the past. 

Culture defined. Among anthropologists 
and other scholars the term “culture” is used 
as a s)nonym for social heritage. Culture re- 
fers to all the traits of a people— their govern- 
ment, art, family life, economic organization, 
and all other aspects of their life. Used in this 
technical sense, culture does not refer exclu- 
sively to a people's refinement, intellectual 
attainments, or artistic achievements. Culture 
thus defined is all-inclusive. All peoples have 
a culture whether they be Neolithic cave men, 
backward Russian peasants in the time of 
Peter the Great, sophisticated city dwellers in 
modem Nc-sv York, or redskins in the days of 
Daniel Boone. 

The cultures of such diverse peoples may 
seem on the surface to be poles apart; the Neo- 
lithic megalith has little in common with the 
modem skyscrajK-r. But when these cultures 
are carefully examined, they all exhibit cer- 
tain fundamental similarities. No matter 
where or when they lived, men have used 
tools, whether they be Stillson wrenches or fist 
hatchets, and have possessed some form of gov- 
ernment, religion, family organization, eco- 
nomic institutions, weapons of warfare, and a 
code (written or unwritten) of law. 

The universal culture pattern. As we pro- 
gress with our story of man through the ages, 
our primary concet n will be to grasp the main 
content and significance of a series of great 
cultures such as the Egyptian, ancient Greek, 
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Roman, Chinese, Indian, medieval European, 
and modem European. The study of those 
cultures will be mzde more meaningful if we 
keep in mind an outline which can be used to 
analyze the culture of any group of people 
anytwhere at any given lime. The accompany- 
ing chart presents such an outline in graphic 
form. Recalling this outline throughout the 
periods of history that we are to study will 
help keep the major trends in mind. 

From one viess-point there is no such thing 
as a culture pattern, because ideas and insti- 
tutions are always changing. Such a view em- 
phasizes the ever-changing manifestations of 
human culture. To be sure, the character and 
form of the elements in the pattern do change 
from century to century, sometimes rapidly 
and sometimes slowly, as men satisfy their 
wants and aspirations by different methods. 
But the pattern of culture itself, the frame- 
work of human living, has remained un- 
changed throughout the ages. Occasional ref- 
erence to the concept may help provide a 
totality picture otherwise lacking. 

The culture chart shows that human living 
can be reduced to six basic functions. The 
first is polidcal organization. All people must 
provide for some kind of machinery which en- 
forces rules deemed desirable by society. As 
these rules become crystallized, they generally 
merge into what is called law. It is also the 
concern of government to protect its people 
from aggression or to wage war itself when 
such action seems necessary. 

Second, all societies must engage in eco- 
nomic activities. These are the things man 
does to provide himself with the necessities of 
life. They include agriculture, manufacturing, 
trade, banking, and the like. It is idle to ask 
which of the first two aspects of culture is the 
more important. Efficient government is an 
essential for a satisfactory economic structure, 
but no government can endure over a long 
period unless its people have been able to 
satisfy their basic economic needs. 

“Man cannot live by bread alone.” In all 
civilizations men have tried to reach out be- 
yond the confines of human experience to 
something stronger and more noble than 
themselves. The activities of human beings in 
trying to solve the unknown and bridge the 
gulf between the material and the spiritual 
are called religion. Megalith, pyramid, zig- 
gurat, mosque, and cathedral— in all ages 
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manifestations such as these show that religion 
is basic to society. 

The most important social unit is the home. 
In this function of culture are centered mar- 
riage forms and the family. Regulated by cer- 
tain rules enforced by society, marriage insures 
the propagation of the race. The home insti- 
tuted by marriage provides the means for 
training and raising children, and generally 
offers, also, recreation, health, food, and pro- 
tection to women. 

Men are not only rulers, workers, worship- 
pers, and parents— they are also thinkers. Man 
has from the first been a collector and or- 
ganizer of information and a solver of prob- 
lems. What we term education, philosophy, 
and science have existed, sometimes in crude 
form, from very early times. Taken together, 
these thinking activities make up another sec- 
tor in man’s cultural framework. 

We have already observed that man was an 
artist even before he could till the soil. Love 
of harmonious and rhythmic sound quite early 
made man a bard, a creator of music. People 
in all ages seem instinctively to be storytellers 
and hence creators of literature. At first stories 
were crude and were passed by word of mouth 
from generation to generation, but with the 
development of writing and the enrichment of 
vocabulary, literature flowered into a complex- 
ity of drama, poetry, and prose. Cultural 
activities of this kind are called esthetic or 
expressional. 

The fact that all cultures exhibit certain 
fundamental traits in common must not cause 
us to overlook the many differences in detail 
between cultures. The tools and methods of 
production of the African pigmy are far re- 
moved from the great industrial structure ex- 
isting in the United States. The diminutive 
governments of African tribes with their petty 
chiefs and tribal councils bear little resem- 
blance to the extensive governmental organi- 
zations that exist in the United States, Eng- 
land, or China. In many primitive societies a 
man to be a good citizen must have several 
wives, whereas in countries where Christianity 
prevails monogamy is the rule. Food provides 
some good examples of differences in culture. 
Some Africans enjoy putrid meat, and the 
French have a fondness for snails. Dog meat 
is a main item on the bill of fare in other 
places, and even now a few people in remote 
jungles include human flesh in their diet. 


Such differences point to an important gen- 
eralization. Although all groups of people are 
engaged in the same kinds of basic activities 
(worshiping, working, fighting, and so on), 
every group does these things somewhat dif- 
ferently. For example, each of the nine culture 
groups into which authorities have divided the 
North American Indians has its distinct pat- 
•tern of life or culture. The North Pacific In- 
dians, for example, had (and still have) a diet 
mainly of sea food, traveled mainly by boat, 
produced remarkable decorative art, built 
houses of cedar plank, and did not use shields 
in warfare. Another culture group, the Plains 
Indians, relied largely upon the buffalo for 
food, did not practice agriculture or fishing, 
traveled only by land, used a movable tepee 
tent, and had a circular shield. In traveling 
today from one country to another it is not so 
much the changes in language and in scenery 
that tell us we are crossing a frontier but evi- 
dences of hundreds of different culture traits: 
the way people dress, how they greet each 
other on the street, their menus, the architec- 
ture of their cities, and how they direct their 
automobile traffic. The United States today 
represents, of course, a definite culture area. 
Skyscrapers, our system of federal government, 
and mass education are a few traits that dis- 
tinguish us from people in other culture areas. 
College football and swing music might be 
added. 

History as culture change. When one speaks 
of history, there usually come to mind kings, 
battles, treaties, and statesmen. But there is 
another and perhaps even more important 
way of regarding history. It can be thought of 
as the study of the origin, development, 
change, and interaction of important cultures 
(such as the Egyptian, Roman, Chinese, and 
European). The question now arises, what 
factors explain the growth and interaction of 
such cultures? 

Diffusion as a factor in culture change. 
One of the most important is diffusion, which 
is simply the adoption by one group of people 
of culture items belonging to another. The 
process of diffusion has exercised immense in- 
fluence throughout history. From China many 
peoples borrowed the process of manufactur- 
ing paper, block printing, wallpaper, tea, and 
|X)rcelain. The Europeans brought from tlie 
New World the use of the potato, tobacco, and 
chocolate. The Industrial Revolution began 
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in England, but in a short time machines were 
being put into operation all over the world. 
An American inventor developed the first prac- 
tical submarine, but it didn’t stay at home, as 
merchantmen in European waters often real- 
ized during the First World War. At present 
America is a very rich culture center, orig-. 
inating many culture traits that are being 
eagerly borrowed by other peoples. In Europe, 
Africa, India, and indeed almost everywhere, 
except when war has interfered, American 
movies have made their way, our automobiles 
have been in demand, and women have asked 
for shoes with American lasts. 

Culture traits are freely interchanged when 
direct contact is established between peoples. 
The colonists took from the North American 
Indians the use of maize, and the Indians in 
turn borrowed the use of the horse from the 
white settlers. The westernization of Japan 
began when Admiral Perry’s expedition made 
trade and contact possible between that coun- 
try and the outside world. Contact between 
peoples may be peaceful or warlike. Germany 
tries to force her culture upon the Czechs and 
Poles, and Japan attempts the same process 
upon the Chinese in the Far East. A study of 
history makes it plain that such attempts meet 
with obstinate resistance. 

Geography as a factor in culture change. 
Another factor influencing the growth and 
spread of culture is geography. Climate, natu- 
ral resources, and the formation of the land 
are important items in the life of a people any- 
where. In the next chapter we shall note that 
all the first civilizations originated in pro- 
tected and fertile river valleys, as the map on 
the next page shows. During the Middle Ages, 


when the commerce of western Europe was 
centered in the Mediterranean, England occu- 
pied a peripheral position. The world passed 
her by. But with the discovery of the New 
World, when oceanic trade developed. Eng- 
land had iron, coal, and harbor facilities that 
gave her important advantages, and her rise 
was then rapid. Some scholars are so im- 
pressed with the importance of environmental 
factors that they believe geography to be one 
of the most important influences, perhaps the 
most important, in shaping the development of 
cultures. This school of thought is called geo- 
graphical determinism. Mudi evidence can 
admittedly be brought forth showing the im- 
portance of the soil, climate, and natural re- 
sources in conditioning the culture pattern of 
a people. However important environmental 
influences have been in the past, it seems likely 
that their effect will become less and less 
marked in the future. Modem mechanical in- 
genuity and the technique of irrigation and 
scientific fertilization in agriculture have re- 
moved many handicaps imposed by nature. 

As we study the history of civilization in the 
forthcoming chapters, we will note many in- 
stances where geography has played an impor- 
tant role in human affairs. 

Invention as a factor in culture change. In 
addition to difiusion and geography, invention 
is an important source of culture change. Re- 
flection on how man’s mode of life has been 
revolutionized by such developments as the 
steam engine, anesthesia, and the automo- 
bile makes this abundantly clear. Invention, 
like all other aspects of civilization, illustrates 
the continuity of culture. The present builds 
on the past. A great invention does not come 
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into existence all at once. The development 
of radio is an example. The story of this in- 
vention would take us back several hundred 
years, and many scientists would be encoun- 
tered, some of whom have long been forgotten. 
But all of these men, in greater or less degree, 
hit upon some truth or perfected some instru- 
ment that contributed to the body of scientific 
material out of which the invention could 
emerge. Of course the final link in the chain, 
the thinker who puts two and two together, 
must have the vision to appreciate the potenti- 
alities of the information he has at hand. 

Race as a factor in culture change. The 
term "race” has many usages. It is used to de- 
note one of several great divisions of mankind 
that can be readily recognized on the basis of 
certain physical characteristics. It is also used 
sometimes to refer to smaller groups of man- 
kind such as the Finnish, French, or the Irish 
race. Occasionally people use the term to refer 
to very restricted groups, such as the Cornish 
people or the French-Canadians, and it is used 
sometimes to denote people who speak a dis- 
tinctive type of language, as the Aryan race. 
Only the first of these usages has any biological 
validity, and even here the biologist will tell 
you he has his troubles. It is useful, however, 
to divide mankind into three major divisions, 
the Caucasoid (white), the Mongoloid (yellow), 
and the Negroid (black), each of which pos- 
sesses fairly distinct anatomical characteristics. 

What connection, if any, exists between race 
and culture? Does history show that the most 
important contributions to civilization have 
been the product of certain superior races, 
while those biologically inferior have lagged 


behind? The affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions is all too commonly heard. However, 
a study of history shows that no one race has 
ever monopolized progress over a long period. 
No single race can be regarded as superior, all 
that can be said is that at one specific and 
relatively brief period in mankind's history 
one race may enjoy political supremacy and 
produce an impressive record for cultural 
creatiVeness. 

Even though scientists tell us there is no 
such thing as a superior race, yet the factor of 
race does at times strongly influence the course 
of history. In order to gain support for his 
ambitions. Hitler indoctrinated the German 
people with the notion that they are racially 
superior to their neighbors. Unfortunately, it 
is not so important in human affairs whether a 
belief is actually based on truth as that people 
think it to be so and act on it. In recent times, 
although racial superiority is scoffed at in 
scientific circles, it is being used by such na- 
tions as Germany as one justification for an 
expansionist program. 

Rado-linguistic groups. As we study the 
development of early civilization, it will be 
helpful to understand a method of racial 
classification based on language, as distin- 
guished from the biological classification dis- 
cussed thus far. Before recorded history a 
large group of nomadic peoples had their 
home north of the Black and Caspian seas. 
These people, speaking an Indo-European 
language and hence called Indo-Europeans, 
began a series of great migrations about 
2500 B.c. One wing moved westward and 
passed into northern Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy. These nomads were the ancestors of the 
later Celts, Romans, Greeks, and Armenians. 
Another Indo-European group, the eastern 
branch, split about 1800 b.c. One migration 
made its way toward Mesopotamia and became 
the famous Medes and Persians; the other 
group moved to the east and settled in north- 
ern India. The last group is known as Indo- 
Aryan. 

Another great body of people, called the 
Semites because they spoke a Semitic tongue, 
occupied the territory immediately to the 
south of the Indo-Europeans, stretching from 
Mesopotamia along the African coast to the 
western end of the Mediterranean. The most 
important Semites were the Phoenicians, He- 
brews, Arameans, Assyrians, and Babylonians. 





In ancient times Indo-Europeans and Semites 
were rivals for lands in the Mediterranean 
and Near-Eastern regions. A third, much 
smaller language group is the Hamitic. It 
includes the Egyptians and other people who 
live in northeastern Africa. Today, as the 
map shows, most of the world speaks Indo- 
European tongues. These have been spoken in 
Europe and India for many centuries. In early 
modern times European languages were car- 
ried by explorers to the New World where 
they rapidly replaced native Indian tongues. 

Culture lag. Culture developments occa- 
sionally produce what is known as culture lag. 
All students of history know that the institu- 
tions of society are continually undergoing 
change. Now some parts change more rapidly 
than others. When the parts of a society do 
not mesh together in a harmonious pattern, 
when any institution has become outmoded in 
terms of other institutions in society, the con- 
dition is called a “culture lag.” 

Reflect how our old traffic laws designed 
for the “one-hoss shay” failed to keep up with 
the needs of an automobile age. When the 
automobile was introduced, many people 
could not conceive of any vehicle going faster 
than fifteen miles an hour, at least with safety. 
Consequently in many sections of the country 
there was quite a struggle to revise laws relat- 
ing to traffic ordinances, and until the laws 


enacted to take care of horse-drawn carts gave 
way to new laws in keeping with the speed of 
the modern automobile, a culture lag existed. 
The social status of women is another example 
of culture lag. For many hundreds of years, 
men considered women the weaker and less 
intelligent of the sexes. Even after women had 
demonstrated that they could make their own 
way in the world, even write fine novels, 
a culture lag prevailed in the matters of polit- 
ical equality. One of the last points of friction 
was the right of women to vote. Only since the 
last decade of the nineteenth century have 
women been enfranchised in various countries. 

In recent times, serious instances of culture 
lag have been evident in the fields of politics 
and economics. Science and the Industrial 
Revolution have made the world an integrated 
unit, and all nations interdependent, yet old 
political boundaries act as obstacles to world 
cooperation. Many of the departments of our, 
city and county governments, necessary when 
communication and transportation were more 
difficult, appear to have lost their usefulness. 
Yet so heavy is the drag of tradition and in- 
ertia that it will probably be a long time 
before more efficient and less expensive ar- 
rangements are made. As we follow the story 
of man through the ages, we will occasionally 
notice how lags develop and whether man has 
showed common sense in eliminating them. 


Primitive Thought and Custom 

E arly man's non-material tools. When we ments, art, and other visible remains. But the 
left off our discussion of early man on nonmaterial aspects of his culture are fully as 
P^ge 19, we had finished investigating the important as his material achievements. Such 
material evidences of his life— his tools, monu- things as his beliefs, religious observances. 
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family life, and system of law and government 
are just as much tools designed to answei 
human needs as a fist hatchet or canoe. Un- 
fortunately these nonmaterial tools of culture 
leave no fossils, and it is therefore exceedingly 
difficult to re-crcatc early man’s beliefs and 
social organization. The only thing the his- 
torian can do is assume that the various primi- 
tive peoples living today possess many of the 
customs and beliefs of our early ancestors. 

If we find a native tribe today using what 
could be described as Neolithic tools, we infer 
that its legal system, religious beliefs, system 
of land tenure, and so on, are similar to those 
used by our ancestors in the Neolithic period 
several thousand years ago. Of course this in- 
ference may not be wholly correct. The cul- 
ture of present primitives may have much in it 
that has been borrowed from superior civili- 
zations, but notwithstanding this possibility 
it can be assumed that, in the main, the 
thoughts and institutions of primitive people 
today are similar to those of primitive man 
of the past. 

The anthropologist has a great amount of 
material to work from. There are large num- 
bers of contemporary primitive people in the 
western hemisphere living in much the same 
way as when Cortes and Pizarro came to the 
New World. There are also many such people 
in inner Asia. The anthropologist also finds 
the native population of islands in the Pa- 
cific a valuable storehouse for information 
about primitive customs. The same holds 
true for large sections of Africa. Of course 
many of the primitive people of the world 
have been killed off or displaced as a result of 
the expansion of western culture. The last 
native in Tasmania died about fifty years ago, 
the Newfoundland primitive disappeared a 
century ago, and most of the Indians in our 
own land east of the Mississippi were uprooted 
and scattered before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Complexity of primitive society. It is natural 
for people living in a sophisticated machine 
age to assume that primitive people possess 
little in the shape of law, government, educa- 
tion, codes of conduct— the paraphernalia of 
social organization. This is far from true. In 
many ways the organization of primitive so- 
ciety is as complex as our own. Rules regarding 
the role of parents, the treatment of children, 
the punishment of the evildoer, the conduct of 
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business, the worship of the gods, the educa- 
tion of the younger generation, the conven- 
tions of eating, recreation, and the like, have 
been carefully worked out, and effective meth- 
ods exist to compel the individual, if necessary, 
to observe the correct usages. 

The elementary family. Among primitive 
people the elementary family is a basic unit. 
As far as we know, no jjeople exist who do not 
in some way formalize marriage. Family or- 
ganization may take several forms. In mo- 
nogamy, the usual family system, there is just 
one husband and one wife. In polygamy one 
man has two or more tvives, and in polyandry 
one woman has several husbands. In many re- 
spects faipily relations among primitive people 
would seem to us very modern and reasonable. 
The wife is usually not the chattel of her hus- 
band, and the tribal law lays down carefully 
the respective duties, obligations, and rights of 
both parents. As in most societies, including 
our own, the male is apt to think of himself as 
the more important. We find this condescend- 
ing note in many of the proverbs of primitive 
people: “Woman is a mat which must be 
beaten.” “If a woman looks nice it is through 
her husband." (He had to foot the bill.) 
“Women like to be where there is money.” 
Many tribes give the husband the right to 
chastise his spouse, but if this is done without 
cause the wife can appeal to her relatives or to 
the tribal council for redress. 

The economic duties of wife and husband 
are also regulated by custom. The wife has 
the usual household duties and in addition is 
expected to take care of the growing crops. 
The husband does the heavy labor of break- 
ing and preparing the ground for sowing; he 
hunts, participates in the tribal council, and 
takes care of whatever cattle he may have. 
Among some primitive people, the wife has 
the exclusive use of some of the family land. 
She can barter or sell its produce and the re- 
turn is her own. This “pin money” can even 
be loaned to her husband, who must pay it 
back according to tribal custom. There is 
nothing “savage” about the treatment of chil- 
dren. Anthropologists say that frequently 
children are spoiled by doting parents. At an 
early age the boys and girls are given some 
duties to perform. The boys u.sually are given 
the task of herding the family cattle. 

The extended family. In addition to the 
elementary family there often exists among 
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primitives what is termed the extended family. 
This is a drde of related people who usually 
trace their descent through their mothers. 
In the extended family, children call their 
mother’s brother "father” and his sons and 
daughters their “brothers” and “sisters.” The 
related people in this extended family are 
bound together by strong ties of mutual loy- 
alty and helpfulness. It is said that in certain 
tribes the strongest bond between man and 
tvoman is not the marriage relationship but 
that which exists between brother and sister. 
Even after a woman is married she looks for 
guidance and protection, if necessary, to her 
brothers. 

The clan. A third primitive social unit is 
the clan— a group of individuals who believe 
that they have a common ancestor and there- 
fore are "of one blood, or of one soul.” Al- 
though English scholars refer to father or 
mother clans, in America it is the practice to 
use the term clan when usage is made by the 
group of female descent, and gens when de- 
scent is traced through the male line. All 
members of a clan or gens are blood brothers 
bound to avenge any wrong inflicted on one 
of dieir number and to offer aid whenever it 
is needed by a member of the group. 

Primitive people, like ourselves, generally 
do not sanction marriage between close rela- 
tives. Nevertheless, instances may also be 
found where the opjxjsite is true, that is, where 
marriage within the restricted group is actu- 
ally required. Many clans and gens are charac- 
terized by a totem. The totem is an animal 
or some oilier natural object which gives the 
group its name and emblem. The members 
belie^ ■ that originally they sprang from the 
totem, which is revered by a complex pattern 
of taboos and other ceremonies. Totemism, 
while not univetsal, is found in many parts of 
the world. Nearly everyone is acquainted widi 
the totem poles and totem masks of British 
Columbia and .Alaska. 

The tribe. The fourth circle in which prim- 
itive people live is the tribe, which may be 
thought of as a collertion of clans or gens. 
Each tribe has a definite name, such as the 
Masai, Zulu, Kikuyu. Each has a common 
speech or distinctive dialect and a specific 
land area in which it dwells. Members of a 
tribe are just as proud of their own group’s 
accomplishments as is the citizen of a mexiem 
state. It is said, for example, that Eskimos 
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refer to other Indians as “children of a louse's 
egg,” and the Lakotapi, a North American 
tribe, have a saying to the efiiect, “AVe are the 
original people, better than any other gnsup, 
and it is a matter of our goodness to grant 
rights of any kind to other people.” 

Primitive government. The governmental 
system of primitive people vari« widely. In 
New Guinea there is little political machinery. 
Each group, or tribe, merely has a designated 
leader who is the mouth-piece of his fellows. 
In the islands of the mid-Padfic a form of 
central government exists which provides for 
gradations of rank such as noble, commoner, 
and slave. In .Australia political organiza- 
tion indudes a group of elders who wield 
governmental power. As for .Africa, the usual 
form of governraeni consists of a chief ivho 
rules by the consent and advice of the wise 
men. In certain areas there are lar^ govern- 
mental political units under a ruler who main- 
tains a standing army. .Although many differ- 
ent governmental forms prevail among prim- 
itives, there seems generally to be an ab- 
sence of what we might term political des- 
potism. The diief must rule according to 
the umsTitten law and custom of his tribe, 
and in the event of very serious dedsions he 
must consult his council of elders. This strong 
representative element in the political machin- 
ery of backward people has led some ob- 
servers to assert that political despotism runs 
counter to a very deep-seated instinct in man- 
kind. 

Primitive law. Among primitive people a 
definite code of law exists which has as its 
purpose the protection of sodeiy and, for cer- 
tain crimes, the punishment of the evildoer. 
Unlike modern law codes most primitive law 
is civil rather than criminal. Many acts we 
regard as crimes are not considered by primi- 
ti\ es as offenses against sodety. The basic idea 
of primitive law, especially in Africa, is rnain- 
taining an equilibrium. If a man steals some 
property from another, the economic equi- 
librium has been unjustly disturbed. The vic- 
tim is sati,sfied, however, if the tltief restores 
what he stole or its equivalent. WTien equi- 
librium has been restored everybody is satis- 
fied. The thief according to our modern legal 
ideas goes unpunished. Even in the case of a 
killing the tribal authorities do not intervene, 
but the culprit must make adequate restitu- 
tion to the relatives of his victim. There are, 
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however, certain acts which constitute such a 
danger to the social group that they are 
thought of as crimes and thereby merit some 
penalty from the tribal government. Some 
examples are treason, witchcraft, and incest. 
Such acts cannot be settled by the payment of 
compensation. They come under what we 
would term public law, and the punishment 
meted out by the authorities for these crimes 
is usually death. 

If such misdemeanors as stealing do not re- 
sult in punishment as long as restitution is 
made by the culprit, how is law and order 
maintained among primitive people? Behind 
the rules of the tribe stand the religious be- 
liefs of the group. It is believed that anyone 
who continually breaks the law will be haunted 
by the annoyed spirits of his ancestors 
and will also suffer the curses of the tribal 
gods. Equally potent as a deterrent to anti- 
social behavior is the existence of collective 
responsibility. When an offense has been com- 
mitted the culprit’s kinsfolk must accept the 
responsibility of seeing that proper restitution 
is made. If a member of a clan gets into trou- 
ble too often, his fellows will regard him as a 
social nuisance and a downright economic lia- 
bility; they will accordingly outlaw him from 
the group or execute him. For minor offenses 
primitive people use with great effectiveness 
the Weapons of ridicule and ostracism. Fear of 
the supernatural, the force of collective re- 
sponsibility, and the weapon of ridicule insure 
respect for the customs and laws of the tribe. 
These tribal sanctions are quite as effective as 
our modern police forces and prisons. 

Primitive religion. Perhaps the strongest 
single force in the life of primitive people is 
religion. It colors every aspect of their activ- 
ity: the birth of children, rainmaking, initia- 
tion into the tribe, seed time and harvest, mar- 
riage, death, and war. Religion goes back to 
the dawn of history. Man has always been 
filled with awe and wonder of nature. Among 
primitives, with little knowledge of science, 
there has always been a deep feeling of help- 
lessness and of weakness in the face of sud 
inexplicable phenomena as thunder, light- 
ning, disease, and death. The urge to associate 
oneself with and to reverence the mysterious 
forces dominating human affairs led to what 
we call religion. The first stage in religion, 
“animatism,” is characterized by belief in a 
vagpie supernatural power. This is superseded 
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by what is known as “animism,” in which the 
vague spirit world is broken down into specific 
spirits, some good and others bad. Although 
primitive people often possess the concept of 
a supreme good God and a supreme evil spirit, 
these exist in a supernatural world of many 
lesser deities. Monotheism, the belief in one 
god, was developed by modern peoples, al- 
though primitives often believed in a single 
supernatural force. 

Religwn and ma^. Closely associated with 
primitive religion is the practice of magic. 
Magic may be defined as a technique directed 
at obtaining the aid of supernatural forces to 
control nature and time. Professional rain- 
makers, for example, are said to have the secret 
of appealing to the spirits who command the 
weather; diviners are in touch with spirits 
which give them the clue to the future; medi- 
cinemen can supply charms which give im- 
munity from disease or protect one from ac- 
cidents. Witches and wizards practice the 
magic most feared by primitives— witchcraft. 
The witch can throw a spell upon a victim 
which will bring about his quick death or 
inflict upon him a calamity such as the loss 
of his crops or the death of his cattle. If the 
victim learns that he has been bewitched he 
will immediately repair to a witchdoctor, 
who will give him an antidote to cope with 
the malevolent forces in league with the witch. 
The primitive unquestioningly believes that 
witchcraft exists. Even today in many parts of 
Africa there are reported cases in which a 
native believes himself to be bewitched, resigns 
himself to his fate, and dies. 

Basic attitudes. An examination of primi- 
tive society reveals several basic characteristics. 
The first is the extreme conservatism of the 
group. There is little sympathy for new ideas, 
and effective deterrents— such as ostracism or 
ridicule— are utilized against any individual 
who broaches new beliefs or criticizes the gods. 
There are numerous prohibitive rules called 
taboos whereby certain actions are absolutely 
forbidden. Taboos are sanctioned by the gods, 
and few individuals ever dare go against them. 
This subordination of the individual mind to 
the group mind results in a social solidarity 
which enables the tribe lO survive but at the 
same time makes primitive society static, with 
little opportunity for social development. 

In addition to the extreme conservatism of 
primitive peoples, the group rather than the 
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individual is emphasized. In many tribes land 
is held in trust by the elders, who allocate it to 
the various families. This land cannot be pri- 
vately owned. In the event a member of the 
tribe returns from a long absence away from 
the group he still can claim his rightful share 
of the land. Unlike our highly atomized soci- 
ety, with every individual seeking to advance 
his own interests (often at the expense of the 
group), the primitive man must always think 
of group and family interests rather than of his 
own. If a man runs short of food he can 
appeal to his many blood brothers in his ex- 
tended family or in his clan for assistance. It 
has been said that one would never find a 
tribesman starving; rather, one would find a 
whole tribe or village starving. This strong 
feeling of mutual helpfulness is one of the 
most admirable features of primitive society. 

Primitive economy. In Africa today thou- 
sands of natives live in a culture more akin to 
the Stone than to the Machine age. Dozens of 
tribes live in villages of crude thatched huts 
without windows or sanitary arrangements. 
The African is often a farmer but his methods 
are primitive. He practices a form of shifting 
cultivation in which he burns down the brush, 
tills the new soil for a few years, and then 
seeks a new patch to burn and till. 

The native, in most cases, hardly knows 
what a money economy is. His monetary 
standard is the cow. In many tropical areas the 
cattle are increasing rapidly, and overgrazing is 
destroying the fertility of the soil. European 
governments who rule Africa are beginning 
to wonder how the number of cattle can be 
reduced — how the natives can be taken off 
their “cattle-money standard.” 

Education. In a crude but effective man- 
ner African society imparts to its young 
people the skills and information deemed es- 
sential for proficient adulthood. There is 


no classioom. A group of boys squat on 
the ground in a clearing between the huts 
and listen to advice from a mighty hunter or 
sober words from a dignified elder. Grad- 
uation time comes when the young boys and 
girls go through their initiation ceremonies. 
For several weeks the young people are given 
intensive instruction and finally are inducted 
into the adult membership of the tribe. This 
last “class" in African education is accom- 
panied by many strenuous exercises reminis- 
cent of college fraternity rites, designed to im- 
press upon the young people what their elders 
think they should know. 

Disappearance of primitive culture. What is 
true of the natives of Africa is valid for the 
general pattern of life of primitive people all 
over the world. Generally speaking, the back- 
ward peoples of the world are emerging from 
the crude culture of their ancestors. The mis- 
sion and governmental school, the advice of 
the medical and agricultural officer are all 
doing their part in this work. Perhaps the day 
will come when it will be almost impossible 
to find human reminders of the time when 
men lived in a remote Stone Age. 

Meanwhile our contemporary primitive peo- 
ples are living in a culture not far different 
from that of early man. It is thus possible for 
us to reconstruct the life of our early ancestors. 
Blood relationship, then and now, was the 
basis of human organization. Such organiza- 
tion consisted of several social groupings, 
notably the elementary family, the clan, and 
the tribe. Little political machinery existed 
among primitive tribes. Government was sim- 
ple and law enforcement was not usually the 
concern of society. Injuries were taken care of 
by the payment of compensation to aggrieved 
parties. Extreme conservatism dominated the 
primitive group. Men had to tread perpetu- 
ally in an accepted circle of custom. 


Summary 

In order to understand that the past lives on in us, we must have some idea of what 
Its most important contributions are, where these first originated, tvho was responsible 
for their creation, and how and why they developed. Many accounts have been concerned 
only with the what, where, and who of history. We will find it much more fascinating 
and meaningful if we can get some notion of the why and how, or, in more technical 
language, the nature of the historical process. Something of the importance of culture 
diffusion, invention, geography, and race in history is indicated in this chapter, as an 
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introduction to the historical process. Behind the scenes of coronations, elections, 
treaties, and wars, the factors determining culinrc change have in the past revolutioni/ed 
the lives of men without fanfare or publicity and continue to do so today. As we progress 
with our reading, there tvill be numerous opportunities to recognize the influence of 
these and numerous other factors in history. 

In the rocks of the earth the miraculous story of the unfolding of life is revealed. 
By studying fossils we know approximately when life first arose and how it evolved from 
simple and undifferentiated varieties to complex and advanced life forms. Man too is a 
part of this evolving stream of life. Fossils have been discovered showing that man was 
in the process of evolution for about one million years and that he finally appeared as 
we know him some forty thousand years ago. 

More important than, these fossils of the body are the fossils of the mind, the tools 
man has created to satisfy his many wants. The first artifact, the fist hatchet, was a crude 
implement, but during the Stone Age there was a steady improvement in man’s tools,, 
indicating an advancing culture. Organic evolution was thus paralleled by cultural 
evolution. 

The first great period of man’s cultural evolution was the Paleolithic. It saw the 
invention of numerous tools, such as the harpoon and spear, and the manufacture of fire. 
Above all it was the period in which the first art was created, an art far from being 
crude, as carved tools and mural paintings show. Building on these foundations, men 
of the Neolithic period created the first houses, boats, and great stone monuments called 
megaliths, and introduced weaving, agriculture, and the domestication of animals. 

Having traced Paleolithic and Neolithic achievements we come to the end of the 
first great stage in human progress. In its way it was just as important as the Age of 
Pericles in ancient Greece, the Renaissance at the close of the Middle Ages, and the 
Industrial Revolution in modern times. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Mle, the Tigris^ and the Euphrates 


LL peoples, whether they are savage~Masai 
in east Africa or sophisticated city dwellers in metropolitan New York, have a more or 
less complex culture. We have already seen in Chapter i that the term culture used in 
this sense describes the sura total, or pattern, of any people’s governmental, economic, 
social, religious, and intellectual institutions, no matter whether its people are primi- 
tive or advanced. But though culture is a characteristic of all peoples, the same cannot 
be said of civilization. People are civilized only when they have succeeded in evolving 
an advanced and complex culture pattern which rests upon a complicated social organi- 
zation and extensive control over nature. Civilization has been defined as “that stage 
of life in which there takes place the organization of sedentary folk into towns and cities, 
in order that life may become safer, more cultured, happier, and more productive of 
those elements which induce what is optimistically called progress.”^ The growth of 
civilization has been mainly associated with the rise of town and city life, as the above 
definition indicates. In fact the term civilization is derived from the Latin word civilis, 
which refers to civis, meaning citizen. Complex social organization has developed not 
among nomadic peoples but rather among dwellers in cities, where the circumstances 
of people living close together and depending on one another for fulfillment of needs 
require cooperation and a high degree of organization. 

More specifically, civilization necessitates the existence of a device whereby the expe- 
rience and the accomplishments of one generation can be passed on to the next. This 
becomes possible to a significant degree only with the development of writing, which 
enables the cultural heritage to become cumulative. There must also exist an advanced 
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material culture guaranteeing people some degree of physical comfort and security from 
famine and want. Freed in this tvay from anxiety over uncertainty of food supply, man 
is given the necessary leisure and tranquillity of mind to turn to artistic and intellectual 
achievement. Thus art, architecture, literature, philosophy, and science are developed. 

While Paleolithic and Neolithic man had been making striking advances in the 
direction of civilization in western Europe, parallel progress was being made in the Near 
East, near the Nile and in Mesopotamia. Our discussion, however, has been concen- 
trated upon the advances made in Europe, for there we have more evidence of early 
man’s progress than in any other area in the world. The rate of advance of Neolithic 
ari d Paleolithic man apparently was about the same in Europe and in the Near East until 
about 5000 B.C., when progress was accelerated in the latter area and Europe w'as left far 
behind. 

In Egypt, the land of the pharaohs and the pyramids, we will see how man succeeded 
in creating a flourishing civilization along the banks of the Nile. Then we will turn east, 
leave north Africa, cross the great desert of Arabia to another ancient river valley, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, extending north from the Persian Gulf. Here a succession of 
important peoples rose and fell, and each made important contributions to civilization. 
This was the home of the Sumerians, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians. 

A narrow band of fertile land connects this second great river home of ancient civili- 
zations with the coast of the western Mediterranean. The connecting corridor, called 
the Fertile Crescent, played an important part in ancient history. It was the highway 
for trade and for the mass migrations of peoples. In this area such peoples as the Phoe- 
nicians, Hebrews, and Arameans played their parts in history. 


Cradles of Civilization 


kdvent of civilization. It can be said that 
.LX culture becomes civilization and recorded 
history dawns between 4000 and 3000 b.c. in 
what is known as the Ancient Near East. In 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, Egypt 
was regarded as the most ancient center of 
civilization in the Near East. But discoveries 
recently made at Ur in Mesopotamia have led 
some scholars to regard the Tigris-Euphrates 
river valley as the cradle of civilization. 

Other archaeologists have recently entered a 
new champion for the honor of originating 
civilization— India. In 1934 in the province of 
Punjab, a very ancient civilization was dis- 
covered at Mohenjo-Daro in the valley of the 
Indus River. This civilization was at its height 
when Cheops in Egypt was building his first 
pyramid. Presenting evidence of highly de- 
veloped city life and bronze culture, perhaps 
Mohenjo-Daro is the oldest civilization yet 
discovered. When the spade of the archaeolo- 
gist has turned up India’s soil as thoroughly 


as it has the soil of Egypt, it may uncover 
civilizations much older than those which once 
flourished along the Nile. 

It is also a common belief that the oldest 
civilization originated in China. No one, how- 
ever, knows how old Chinese civilization is, 
and as yet archaeological investigation in that 
country is only in its infancy. According to 
our present knowledge, it would seem that Chi- 
nese civilization originated nearly two thou- 
sand years later than civilization in the Near 
East. 

While at present the weight of evidence 
gives the palm to Egypt and Mesopotamia as 
the cradles of civilization, it must be admitted 
there is no certainty in the award. 

Early civilization a river product. In the 
origin of civilization geography played an im- 
portant part. All early known civilizations— 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and China— began 
in river valleys (see map, page 33). This 
was no historical accident, especially in 
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Egypt and Mesopotamia. The great rivers an- 
nually overflowed their banks, depositing a 
film of rich alluvial soil on the floors of their 
valleys. In regions where rainfall was sparse, 
great pools were created in order to pro- 
vide irrigation facilities. The wcll-watcrcd soil 
produced abundant harvests. These in turn 
made possible a large increase in the popula- 
tion, and small cities and villages arose. Artifi- 
cial irrigation of crops with the accompanying 
construction of dams and canals necessitated 
group effort and cooperation among the peo- 
ple. Everybody was required to help build the 
dikes and keep open the canals. Furthermore, 
dependence upon a wide network of interre- 
lated canals demanded that all people within 
the area they served accept certain rules con- 
cerning the repair and defense of the works 
and the use of the water. Of necessity there 
developed a government whose word was law 
for the entire area served by the canals. 
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The rich surplus of crops encouraged trade 
and commerce. The profession of merchant 
was born, and caravans and merchant vessels 
began to carry wares from one area to another. 
Contact between peoples led to the exchange 
of ideas and inventions from one to another. 
Culture diffusion, already discussed in our first 
chapter, became more and more an instrument 
of progress. We can understand, then, the im- 
portance of rivers in the growth of civilization. 

Water has always exerted an important in- 
fluence upon human affairs. Scholars some- 
times refer to it in dividing civilization into 
three great epochs: (i) the fluvial, centered 
along the banks of rivers and in fertile river 
valleys, (2) the thalassic, focused in great in- 
land seas such as the Mediterranean, and (3) 
the oceanic, in which man utilizes the great 
oceanic stretches of water as bonds of con- 
tact making the world one unit. Until the 
time of Greece, civilization can be regarded as 
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essentially fluvial. European civilization then century. Finally, with the age of exploration 
became thalassic, centering in the Mediter- and the voyages of Columbus and his suc- 
ranean, and remained so until the fifteenth cessors, civilization became oceanic. 

Civilization Dawns dong the Nile 


E gyptian culture and history. The life span 
of ancient Egypt extended from about 
5000 B.c. to 525 B.c. During that period the 
Egyptian pattern of life evolved from a rather 
primitive Neolithic culture to a flourishing 
civilization in which pharaohs ruled with abso- 
lute sway, agriculture and commerce throve, a 
noble art flourished, and mighty temples and 
monuments were constructed. Then decay set 
in, and the once proud land of the pharaohs 
passed under the rule of the Persians in 525. 
B.c. For more than two thousand years a suc- 
cession of alien peoples— Romans, Greeks, 
Arabs, and Turks— ruled over Egypt. The most 
recent foreign rule was that of the British, 
whose direct control ended only in 1937. 

The dates of Egyptian history have not been 
definitely established, but the following chro- 
nology is roughly accurate. Egyptian history 
before 3400 b.c. is called the Pre-Dynastic 
period. The era after 3400, when the land was 
ruled by one pharaoh, is known as the Dynas- 
tic period. The latter includes three periods 
of greatness and two interludes of retrogres- 
sion: the Old Kingdom (3400-2475 b.c.), fol- 
lowed by the transitional Feudal Age (2475- 
2160 B.C.): the Middle Kingdom (2160-1780 
B.C.), ended by the Hyksos domination (1780- 
1580 B.c): and the Empire (1580-525 b.c.). 

Pre-Dynastic Egypt. Egypt passed from stone 
to copper culture in the Pre-Dynastic period. 
Artifacts have been discovered in tombs which 
go back as far as 15,000 b.c. These remains 
show that the early Egyptians passed through 
the main divisions of the Old and New Stone 
ages. Progress was apparently rapid, and soon 
the people lived in crude houses, had weapons 
of flint and copper, and engaged in agricul- 
ture. Examination of grain and husks found 
in the stomachs of corpses in ancient tombs 
has shown that as early as 10,000 b.c. the 
Egyptians had developed superior strains of 
barley seed which could be easily cultivated 
and which produced heavy yields. The early 
Egyptians, whose race has not yet been con- 
clusively ascertained, wore linen garments and 
were especially remarkable for their artistic 
skill, particularly in pottery. Their polished 


red and black ware was never surpassed by 
their descendants, even in the periods of 
highest Egyptian accomplishment. 

During the long Pre-Dynastic period, largely 
because of the necessity for cooperation in 
building canals and irrigation works, the small 
political units gradually merged into larger 
ones, until finally two kingdoms. Upper Egypt 
in the south and Lower Egypt in die nor^, 
were created. These date back perhaps to 
about 5000 b.c. and were probably the earliest 
nations. The process of national unification 
was further advanced in the forty-third cen- 
tury b.c. by the union of these two kingdoms 
under the leadership of the king of Lower 
Egypt. With its center at Heliopolis, Egypt’s 
first capital, the union endured for about eight 
hundred years. Several noteworthy accom- 
plishments were made during the period of 
union. The introduction of the plow in- 
creased the acreage it was possible for a man 
to cultivate, and the first national irrigation 
system was evolved. Progress was made in 
writing and in the invention of papyrus and 
ink. Another important achievement was the 
creadon of the first calendar, which, it has 
been claimed, goes back as far as 4241 b.c. If 
true, the date for the beginning of the Egyp- 
tian calendar is the oldest in history. 

The Dynastic period. The first union of 
Egypt was not permanent, and for a time 
each kingdom led a separate existence. About 
3400 a strong leader arose in Upper Egypt. 
According to tradition King Menes effected 
the second unification of the two kingdoms 
and established a new capital at Memphis at 
the head of the Nile delta. After Menes a long 
succession of ruling houses, or dynasties, con- 
trolled the affairs of Eg^pt. The second union 
of Egypt marks, therefore, the beginning of 
the Dynastic period and the advent of the Old 
Kingdom, which can be regarded as the first 
great epoch in Egyptian civilization. 

The Old Kingdom. During the period of 
the Old Kingdom the Age of Metals was defi- 
nitely inaugurated in Egypt. Mining expedi- 
tions were sent to the nearby peninsula of 
Sinai to obtain copper. Trade was also devel- 
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oped. Boats were sent to the coast of Syria 
to obtain timber which was needed in Egypt 
for the construction of boats, houses, and fur- 
niture. Important advances were also made 
in industry, for papyrus-making was begun, 
the potter's wheel perfected, glass manufac- 
tured, and beautiful jewelry made by expert 
craftsmen. 

One indication of the advance in civiliza- 
tion during the period of the Old Kingdom 
is its pyramids. The first of these gigantic 
monuments was constructed by the architect 
Imhotep for a pharaoh of the "Third Dynasty. 
The tomb, which is the oldest existing build- 
ing of stone masonry in the world, was a ter- 
raced structure, with each successive layer 
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smaller than the pre\-ious one. Today it is 
known as the Step Pyramid. 

Of the six dynasties of the Old Kingdom, 
the fourth was the most powerful and pros- 
perous, and consequently its pjTamids were 
the most impressive. The largest of them, the 
tomb of Pharaoh Khufu, also known as 
Cheops, required the labor of 100,000 men for 
twenty years. The building of these great 
tomb fortresses, designed to protect the dead 
pharaoh’s body so that, as the representative 
of his race, he might become immortal, re- 
quired a knowledge of geometry, knowledge of 
the principle of the inclined plane, and the 
use of bronze saws to cut the great stone 
blocks. 


Egypfs Middle Kingdom and Empire 


T he Feudal Age. During the rule of the 
Sixth Dynasty of pharaohs of the Old 
Kingdom, strong centralized government was 
undermined by the rise of independent and 
ambidous provincial governors. Upon the 
death of Pepi n, who had reportedly ruled 
for ninety-four years, civil war broke out and 
the power of the pharaohs collapsed. For 
three hundred years petty governors struggled 
among themselves for power, while the lot 
of the common people became almost un- 
bearable because of famine, oppression by 
petty tyrants, and destruction caused by fight- 
ing. The period which saw the destruction of 
the Old Kingdom is known as the Feudal Age 
(2475-2160 B.c.) and marks the transition from 
the Old Kingdom to Egypt’s second great 
epKjch of civilization, the Middle Kingdom. 
Progress in civilization practically ceased. 

It may be helpful to remember that the 
period of confusion is called feudal largely 
because there was an absence of centralized 
authority. In world history there are many 
instances of feudal ages, all characterized, 
more or less, by the existence of powerful local 
lords, usually possessing extensive tracts of 
land on which lived large numbers of fighting 
men ready to do the lord’s bidding. In such 
a system it was every man for himself; might 
made right. Traces of feudalism still linger 
today. In England there is still an important 
landed ari.stocracy whose lands and titles go 
back to the English feudal age of more than 
five hundred years ago. Japan emerged from 
a feudal age only about eighty years ago. We 


shall see later in this book that the most 
famous feudal age of all time existed in Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages and reached its 
height in the twelfth century. 

The Middle Kingdom. After three hundred 
years of disunity, the princes of Thebes, a city 
on the upper Nile, succeeded in reestablish- 
ing national unity under one pharaoh. They 
were the rulers of the famous Twelfth Dy- 
nasty, the most important of whom were 
Sesostris iii and Amcncmhet m. Under the 
capable guidance of the new line of pharaohs, 
strong monarchy, law and order, and economic 
prosperity were restored, and progress in civ- 
ilization was resumed. The Twelfth Dynasty 
ruled for about two centuries. The period of 
its rule with that of its predecessor, the Elev- 
enth Dynasty, constitutes what is known as the 
Middle Kingdom in Egyptian history (2160- 
1780 B.C.). If the Old Kingdom is famous for 
its pyramids, the Middle Kingdom is especially 
noted for its literature. In fact it excelled in 
all the arts, and with the probable exception 
of architecture, its artistic accomplishments 
were never surpassed in any other period of 
Egyptian history. 

The Hyksos invasion. The history of the 
Old Kingdom, however, was recapitulated in 
that of its successor, the Middle Kingdom, for 
a period of progress and prosperity was suc- 
ceeded by ])olitical decentralization and civil 
war. Following the demise of the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty, the Nile valley was fragfmented into 
petty states, all warring on each other. Inter- 
nal disunity was the occasion for foreign inva- 
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sion. About 1780 b.c. an Asiatic people whom 
the Egyptians called Hyksos, possessing a supe- 
rior army equipped with horses and chariots, 
swept down on .Egypt, thoroughly conquered 
the region of the delta, and gradually ex- 
tended their power over most of Upper Egypt. 
For two centuries, until 1580 b.c., these aliens 
lorded it over the Egyptians, treating them 
with terrible cruelty and taking much wealth 
from the Nile valley. Under such circum- 
stances the Egyptians, who heretofore had 
been a peace-loving people, became imbued 
with strong nationalistic feeling and hatred of 
their oppressors. On all sides nationalistic re- 
bellion broke out against the hated Hyksos, 
who had settled down and adopted Egyptian 
customs, even to the title of pharaoh. 

The Empire period. The struggle against 
the foreign Hyksos was bitter, but finally a 
complete victory was achieved at Thebes by 
the princes of the south, who drove out the 
alien dynasty. Aahmes of Thebes was the lib- 
erator and great national hero who gained 
independence for his people. His reign (1580- 
1557 B.C.) marks the beginning of the thir d 
and last magnificent period in ancient Egyp- 
tian history, that of the Empire. The rulers 
of Egypt believed that to make their country 
secure from foreign invasion it was essential 
for them to control Palestine, Syria, and Phoe- 
nicia. In addition it was imperative for the 
pharaohs to maintain a fleet which could con- 
trol the waters of the eastern Mediterranean. 
In order to protect themselves, the Egyptians 
therefore embarked on a policy of imperial- 


ism, its object being to control die routes 
utilized by the invaders. 

The new dynasty, the Eighteenth, founded 
by Aahmes, successfully carried out the policy 
of conquering strategic areas adjacent to 
Egypt. The greatest pharaoh of the period 
was Thutmosis in (1479-1447 b.c.) who is often 
called the Napoleon of Egypt. As a result of 
numerous campaigns, Thutmosis conquered 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, and even far- 
off Babylonia sent him gifts out of respect for 
his power. The relationships between Egypt 
and these areas become clear later in the chap- 
ter. There is good reason to believe that Thut- 
mosis also brought Nubia under his sway and 
compelled Cyprus and the cities of Crete to 
become his allies. 

During Egypt’s greatest glory under the 
pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, her civi- 
lization and political power reached their 
zenith. Law and order again prevailed along 
the valley of the Nile, trade flourished, and 
vast wealth in the form of tribute or booty 
flowed into Egypt as a result of military con- 
quest. Thebes, the imperial capital of the 
pharaohs, became the most magnificent and 
richest city in the world. Great temples, beau- 
tiful gardens, and imposing mansions for the 
nobility made Thebes the most beautiful capi- 
tal of its day. 

Under Amenhotep in (141 1-1375 b.c.) the 
empire reached its height. However, in his 
reign signs of decline were apparent. Reli- 
gious controversy and pressure from without 
on the part of aggressive enemies resulted in 
the loss of most of the territories outside of 
Egypt. To the period of decline, in the last 
days of the Fifteenth Dynasty, belongs the 
weak emperor Tutankhamen, who has re- 
ceived an undeserved immortality apd fame 
resulting from the discovery in 19a 8 of his 
remarkable tomb. 

Ramses ii (1198-1167 b.c.) of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, pharoah of Hebrew oppression, tried 
to restore the glory of the empire and had par- 
tial success. Egyptian power was re&tablished 
in southern Syria and Palestine, great monu- 
ments were erected along the Nile, and the 
empire superficially seemed prosperous and 
secure. It was Egypt’s last demonstration of 
national greatness. The land of the pharaohs 
ceased to be a power in international affairs 
and became the puppet of a long line of con- 
querors from Cambyses, the Persian emperor 
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in the sixth century b.c., to Lord Cromer, 
the British ruler of Egypt in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

All over the Near East new peoples were 
rising to power (see page 55 if.). The Hittite 
empire to the northeast was pressing hard, a 
coalition of Indo-European peoples from the 
north and west was invading Asia Minor, 
the Arameans were building up their domi- 
nation of the trade routes in the Near East, the 
Hebrews were establishing themselves in Pales- 
tine, the Philistines had also created a power- 
ful state in southern Palestine, and the Dorian 
Greeks had overwhelmed Aegean civilization 
in the Greek peninsula and in the islands of 
the Aegean Sea. This new alignment of un- 
friendly peoples spelled the end of Egyptian 
influence outside her own borders, especially 
in Syria. The great emperor Ramses in 
(1198-1167) for a time staved off the collapse 
of the empire which had been created by the 
pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but after 
his death the empire never regained its former 
brilliance. 

Foreign domination. From 1100 to 671 b.c. 
Egypt was ruled by alien African kings who 
tried to re-create Egypt’s past glories. Their 
feeble rule was displaced by the jarring shock 
of Assyrian invasion and overlordship from 
670 to 66a B.c. During the Assyrian occu- 
pation much of Egyptian wealth was confis- 
cated by the invaders. After the fall of the 
Assyrian empire, national Egyptian independ- 
ence was restored for a time, but in 525 b.c. 
Cambyses, the Persian emperor, again con- 
quered the valley of the Nile. After a cycle 
of national life which had been initiated with 
the union of Upper and Lower Egypt in 3400 
b.c. and which had endured for almost three 
thousand years, Egyptian political independ- 
ence disappeared until the twentieth century. 
But although Egypt had lost her political 
independence and her relative importance de- 
clined, it would be unwise to speak of her 
“fall.” Egypt on several later occasions reached 
an impressive level of civilization in the hands 
of her conquerors, who shaped her people and 
institutions to suit their needs. We shall sec 
that the famous world-conqueror Alexander 
the Great brought Egypt into contact with 
Greek thought and that his successors, the 
Ptolemies, made the city of Alexandria in 
Egypt the most outstanding center of scientific 
speculation in the world. Following the col- 
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■ lapse of Greece and Rome, Egypt came under 
the rule of the Moslems, who created a flour- 
ishing Mohammedan civilization, centered at 
Cairo. 

Life in Egypt, for the common man at leasts 
went on in much the same fashion after the 
collapse of the pharaohs. The old distinctive 
Egyptian culture, especially the religion, per- 
sisted until the coming of the Romans. With 
the Roman legions eventually came a new re- 
ligion, Christianity, which took root along the 
Nile and flourished until the seventh century 
A.D., tvhen the Moslems overran the country. 
The Egyptian language had earlier given way 
to the Greek, and with the coming of the Mos- 
lems, Arabic became the official language. Fol- 
lorving the Mohammedan conquest, the Egyp- 
tian began to think of himself as an Arab. He 
forgot most of his ancient traditions, accepted 
the Mohammedan religion, and participated 
in the art and literature of the Moslem east. 
Only among the lowly peasants did there lurk 
vestigial remnants of the glorious past. The 
village peasant, the fellah, retained many 
of the old ways and ancient traditions in his 
folklore, in quaint village customs, and in the 
veneration of the local deities. It is said that 
in the nineteenth century, when the first mum- 
mies of the long-buried pharaohs were trans- 
ported down the Nile, the village women lined 
the river’s banks and reverted to the ancient 
custom of wailing for their dead god and king. 

Evolution of the territorial state. Ancient 
Egypt (as well as other contemporary civiliza- 
tions in Mesopotamia, as we shall see) made 
one significant stride in government. This 
was the evolution from a primitive social 
system, consisting of miniature and multitu- 
dinous rival kinship groups, to a great state, 
encompassing all people in a given area re- 
gardless of kinship ties and exacting from all 
obedience and loyalty to one central govern- 
ment and its ruler. In short, many clans were 
merged to constitute one nation. Egyptian 
villages, consisting of related families, were 
gradually united into territorial units called 
nomes, and finally these became united into 
one single kingdom. The development of the 
territorial state was the major contribution 
of Egypt and the other oriental countries to 
the political evolution of civilized man. 

Egyptian government. The governmental 
system of the territorial state, as it finally 
evolved in Egypt during the Old Kingdom 
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was an extreme absolutism. All power resided 
in the ruler, who was called Pharaoh, meaning 
Great House. The powers exercised by modem 
totalitarian rulers look almost mes^er when 
compared with those of the ancient Egyptian 
despot. The pharaohs owned all the land; 
they decided when the crops should be sown, 
controlled the irrigation system, and exacted 
a share of the crops produced by the semi- 
servile laborers who toiled on the huge royal 
estates. With none to question his powers, 
which the Eg^yptians believed were sanctified 
by the gods, in regal splendor, surrounded by 
elaborate court etiquette, the pharaoh dic- 
tated every aspect of the life of his subjects. 
Egyptian government was theocratic, that is, 
the pharaoh combined both religious and po-' 
litical functions. He was both an earthly king 
and a god, the chief priest of the land and the 
spiritual symbol of the nation in all its im 
portant religious rites. 

It is interesting to note that the ancient 
Egyptians had succeeded as early as the time 
of Ae Old Kingdom in creating a complex 
and efficient administrative system which 
alone made possible the centralized absolutism 
of the pharaoh. Directly responsible for the 
management of the state were three officials: 
a chief treasurer and two prime ministers 
called viziers. These officials presided over an 
army of subordinates made up of overseers, 
scribes, and policemen. The subordinates had 
no power of initiative and no choice but to 


carry out unquestioiungly the orders which 
emanated from the palace of the pharaoh. 

By this time there evidently existed a law 
code. Scholars believe that it filled forty roUs 
of papyrus, but unfortunately no copies are 
now in existence. We have every reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the people looked to their 
government for justice, as andent papyri tell 
us that the vizier was a judge “judging justly, 
not showing partiality,” and “not preferring 
the great above the humble.”® 

Under the government of the pharaoh the 
people were at the mercy of their ruler. There 
was nothing approaching self-government; 
that was to be the great achievement of the 
Greeks. The Egyptian government, however, 
was paternal. Most pharaohs evidently en- 
deavored to protect their subjects and advance 
their prosperity. An interesting papyrus roll 
from the time of the empire gives us the words 
of a pharaoh installing his vizier: 

“Look to the office of the Vizier; be watch- 
ful over all that is done therein. Behold, it is 
the established support of the whole land. 
. . . The Vizierate is not sweet; it is bitter. 
. . . Behold it is not to show respect-of-per- 
sons to princes and coundllors; it is not to 
make for himself slaves of any people. . . . 
Behold when a petitioner comes from Upper 
or Lower Egypt ... see thou to it that every- 
thing is done in accordance with law, that 
everything is done according to the custom 
thereof, [giving] to [every man] his right."® 


Life and Work in Ancient Egypt 


H ome and social life. In the days of the 
Empire, Egypt proper, not including the 
subject peoples in Syria, had a population of 
about seven million. The great bulk of the 
people were semi-slaves who lived in squalid 
villages made up of little mud and thatch 
houses in which the only furniture was a few 
crude jars, boxes, and a stool. These people 
lived in constant dread of the royal tax col- 
lector. They were subject to forced labor- 
work on the roads or tilling the royal fields, 
or worse, hauling huge stones for the pyra- 
mids. The merchants and skilled craftsmen 
of the middle class had more comfortable and 
pretentious dwellings, and those of the nobil- 
ity were palatial. Here furniture and draperies 
were luxurious, while extensive and beautiful 
gardens surrounded the house. 


"This was the noble’s paradise; here he 
spent his leisure hours with his family and 
friends, playing at draughts [checkers], listen- 
ing to the music of harp, pipe and lute, watch- 
ing his women in the slow and stately dance 
of the time, while his children sported about 
among the trees, splashed in the pool, or 
played with ball, doll or jumping-jack.’’* 
During the passing of more than two thou- 
sand years since the Pre-Dynastic period of 
primitive Egypt, substantial changes had taken 
place in the social grouping of the people. 
Among primitive people all individuals are, 
in general, members of the same social and 
economic class. There may be a small ruling 
clique, and at the bottom captured enemies 
may form a slave class, but the great bulk of 
people perform the same economic tasks, live 
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Duck hunting Jot this Egyptian is a matter of decoying the ducks from his papyrus boat and hitting them with 
his boomerang, while his wife and daughters gather lotus blossoms. To the right of the papyrus hedge the same 
man spears fish, steadied by his wife and daughter. The grown-ups wear thin, cool clothes, while the youngest 

wears none at all. 


in similar houses, and possess about the same 
worldly goods. But with civilization come 
gradations in society. Some men remain la- 
borers, others become skilled artisans, and 
others become wealthy merchant princes. In 
Egypt, as elsewhere, the growth of population, 
the tendency toward specialized vocations, and 
the increase of wealth soon resulted in the cre- 
ation of distinct classes in society. Three main 
social divisions can be distinguished; (i) the 
court nobility, royalty, priests, and the landed 
aristocracy, (2) the middle class, composed of 
merchants and craftsmen, (3) the bulk of the 
population, who were servile laborers. Al- 
though such grouping existed in Egyptian so- 
ciety, it was not rigid. People of merit could 
elevate themselves into higher social ranks. 

The clothing of the Egyptians was always 
sparse, as one would expect in a warm climate. 
At first a loin cloth sufficed, even for the up- 
per classes, while the poorest often went naked. 
With the growth of wealth, however, which 
came during the Empire, clothes became more 
luxurious and less scanty. Both sexes liked 
to adorn themselves with rings, chains, and 
earrings, and the women used cosmetics. 

Most men were content with one wife, 
though the richest nobles enjoyed the luxury 


of a harem. Family life, on the whole, seems 
to have been wholesome. Infanticide— out- 
right killing of unwanted children— was not 
practiced. Divorce was infrequent, and only 
when adultery was proved could a husband 
avoid giving his wife a share of his property. 

The status of the Egyptian woman was ex- 
ceptionally favorable. She was in every respect 
the equal of man. In fact many aspects of 
society were dominated by women. Sons in- 



An Egyptian princess is having her hair set in tight 
curls. In one hand she holds a mirror, in the other a 
beverage. A servant is fixing her another. 
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herited property through their mothers, and 
once a woman actually ruled as queen of the 
land. Even in courtship women often took the 
initiative. Many love poems coming down to 
us were written by women. The following is 
a good example of one of these love poems; 
I am thy first sister, 

And thou art to me as the garden 
Which I have planted with flowers 
And all sweet-smelling herbs. 

I directed a canal into it. 

That thou mightcst dip thy hand into it 
When the north wind blows cool 


It is intoxicating to me to hear my voice. 
And my life depends upon hearing thee. 
Whenever I see thee 
It is better to me than food or drink.® 
Economic life. Throughout Egyptian his- 
tory agriculture has remained the basic eco- 
nomic activity. The centralized system of irri- 
gation made possible enormous crops of wheat 
and barley; extensive vineyards, vegetable gar- 
dens, and herds of cattle were also maintained. 
Every year in July the Nile overflowed, and by 
November the soil was dry enough to permit 
cultivation. The ground was first broken with 
crude plows, and then cattle were used to 
tramp in the seed. 

Industry began in the early days of the Old 
Kingdom and developed rapidly. Extensive 
copper mining was carried on in the Sinai 
peninsula, stone quarrying became highly or- 
ganized to meet the demands of pyramid 
building, and huge quantities of sun-dried 
bricks were made. Cabinetmakers fashioned 
handsome furniture out of the famous cedars 
of Lebanon. Tanning became a specialized 
craft, the process of fusing copper and tin to 
make bronze became known, glass blowing 
and enameling were developed by skilled arti- 
sans, and weavers were highly proficient. 
Egyptian craftsmen exhibited a degree of 
technical efficiency that was seldom surpassed 
in western Europe until the Industrial Revo- 
lution. During the period of the Empire the 
products of the craftsmen were exceptionally 
fine. Beautifully glazed jars, delicate stone 
dishes, and exquisite brooches attest his skill. 

During the Old Kingdom much commerce 
plied up and down the Nile, expeditions were 
-sent southwest to the interior for ebony and 
ivory, and the pharaohs sent ships down the 
Red Sea. The Egyptians can cUim to have 


developed the first sea-going ships for use on 
the Mediterranean. As early as 2750 b.c. Egyp- 
tian ships were sailing the eastern Mediterra- 
nean bound for Phoenicia, and by 2000 b . c . 
extensive trade relations existed with Crete. 
Egyptian commerce never developed so exten- 
sively as that of Syria and Mesopotamia; it 
was not until the invasion of the Hyksos that 
it became very important. Apparently the 
Hyksos were great traders, and their contact 
with the Egyptians was a strong stimulus to 
commerce. Trade reached its height during 
the Empire, when Egypt controlled the trade 
routes of the Near East. 

Empire commerce was conducted along 
four main routes (see map, page 36): (i) To 
expedite merchant voyages, a canal was con- 
structed which connected the Red Sea with 
the eastern part of the delta (shown on the 
map on page 33); (2) along the Nile numerous 
ships brought goods from the south; (3) a busy 
caravan route maintained contact with Meso- 
potamia and southern Syria; and (4) shipping, 
from northern Syria, the mainland of Greece, 
Crete, and other islands came to a focus at 
the delta of the Nile. The main exports were 
wheat, linens, scarabs (charms), and gold 
wares. The most important Egyptian imports 
were ostrich feathers, metal weapons, spices, 
tapestries, woods, gold, and silver. 

Commercial activity spread characteristics 
of Egyptian culture throughout the known 
world. The products of Egyptian craftsmen, 
for example, were used by the Cretan sea- 
kings, and glazed pottery and jewelry from 
the Nile valley have been found on the main- 
land of Greece. Elements of Egyptian religion 
and certain basic art forms became known- to 
the Aegean peoples through commercial con- 
tact and were later adopted by the Greeks. 
Egypt, of course, was in turn influenced by 
contact with the civilizations of western Asia. 

Religion in Egypt. Egyptians were called 
by the Greeks the most religious of all men. 
And so they were, for religion saturated their 
viewpoint and influenced every aspect of so- 
ciety. 

"The kings of Egypt were gods; its pyramids 
were an ‘act of faith’; its art was rooted in 
religious symbolism; its literature began as 
religious decoration of tombs, temples, and 
pyramids; its science centered in the temple; 
its gods were conceived to be in intimate touch 
with men and alive as men; a vast part of its 
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wealth and energy was spent in the effort to 
secure the continuance of the physical life 
after death.”® 

The great obsession of all people was to 
achieve immortality for their souls. In the 
days of the Old Kingdom, the lower classes 
felt aggrieved because they could not have 
their bodies mummified after dgath, as the 
pharaoh and the rich nobles did, nor could 
they obtain full funeral rites. These were seri- 
ous handicaps in securing immortality. So 
strong was the desire for the afterlife that the 
common people agitated not for political but 
for religious equality. This was obtained in 
the Middle Kingdom, and henceforth all 
people could claim full funeral rites. 

Osiris. Their all-pervading emphasis upon 
immortality was largely due to the influence of 
the god Osiris. He was the god of the Nile, 
and the rise and fall of the river symbolized his 
death and resurrection, which were celebrated 
each year. Then an interesting myth devel- 
oped. It was recounted that Osiris was mur- 
dered by Seth, his evil brother, who cut the 
victim’s body into many pieces and scattered 
them over the land. Isis, the bereaved widow, 
collected all the remnants of the corpse. These 
were then put together, Osiris was resurrected, 
and became immortal. Finally Horus, the son 
of Osiris, avenged his father against Seth. 

The Egyptians saw in the myth a way to 
escape death. Osiris was the first mummy. 
Only by the recovery of the ijiany parts of his 
body had he achieved immortality. Every 
dead Egyptian, therefore, was regarded as a 


second Osiris. The way to give him immor- 
tality was to presen’e the corpse. This was 
achieved by mummifying and placing the 
body in a tomb which would give it the maxi- 
mum of protection. As befitted the first man 
of the land, a pharaoh was gi\’en a massive 
tomb-fortress, a pyramid, to protect and pre- 
serve his body until judgment day. 

If the soul came to Osiris cleansed of sin, it 
would be permitted to live forever in the 
Happy Field of Food. At the time of soul- 
testing, Osiris weighed the candidate’s heart 
against the feather of truth. If the ordeal was 
not passed, a horrible creature devoured the 
rejected heart. The priesthood, which exer- 
cised a very strong influence in the Egyptian 
state, often to the detriment of the state, 
claimed that it alone knew clever methods of 
surviving the soul-testing. For a consideration, 
charms and rolls of papyrus containing mag- 
ical prayers and formulas were sold to the 
living as insurance policies guaranteeing them 
a happy immortality after death. That it was 
a lucrative business is seen by the fact that 
some 2000 papyrus rolls containing such mag- 
ical formulas have been taken from ancient 
tombs. They constitute collectively what is 
known as the Book of the Dead. Pictured be- 
low is a scene from one of these rolls. 

Characteristics of Egyptian religion, Egyp- 
tian religion for many hundreds of years had 
no strong ethical character. Immortality was 
not regarded as a reward for goodness while 
a person was alive. That idea, however, de- 
veloped gradually until eternal life was re- 



Oshis sits in judgment as his dog-headed creature weighs the heart of a princess against a feather. Isis stands 
behind the princess. The scene was inscribed on papyrus and buried with the mummy of the princess. 
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garded as a reward merited only by those 
who were just and good while alive. On the 
whole, while Egyptians never made any im- 
pressive advance in closely relating daily con- 
duct and religion, yet it seems clear that they 
developed a conception of immortality and 
moral responsibility long before the peoples of 
other early civilizations. The myth of Osiris 
and Seth was an anticipation of the dualistic 
conception of a god of good and a god of evil 
which was later given such a strong emphasis 
by the Persians and others. 

Religion was of paramount concern to the 
Egyptian people, and it was also extremely 
complex in character. It concerned the wor- 
ship of many gods, such as Ra, the sun deity, 
Osiris, the god of water, Isis, the Great 
Mother, and many animal-headed gods. At 


first Ra was the most important, but with the 
rise of Thebes in political importance a place 
had to be found for its deity, Amun. The su- 
preme god, therefore, became Amun-Ra. A 
famous pharaoh and reformer in the time of 
the Empire, Amenhotep iv, who adopted the 
name of Ikhnaton, tried unsuccessfully to sup- 
plant Amun-Ra and the confusing multiplicity 
of minor gods by substituting a religion based 
on one deity, a sun god called Aton. Amen- 
hotep developed an advanced conception of 
one all-prevailing and kindly god (monothe- 
ism). This was given beautiful expression in 
his famous Hymn to the Sun (see page 43). 
Amenhotep’s efforts tragically failed, and in 
arousing religious factionalism among his sub- 
jects, he only weakened the .Empire. Ancient 
Egypt retained its polytheism tp the end. 


Literature, Science, and Learning 


E volution of writing. One of the most im- 
portant Egyptian contributions to civiliza- 
tion was the development of the art of writing, 
especially the introduction of an alphabet. 
The first step in writing was the use of picture- 
like signs to represent ideas. The next ad- 
vance was to use the same signs to represent 
the sounds of the words expressing those 
ideas. Once the signs were identified with 
sounds, some were conventionalized to repre- 
sent the sounds of syllables, the stage called 
syllabic writing. With syllabic signs an indefi- 
nite number of words could now be written 
phonetically— with symbols representing their 
sounds. 

About 3000 B.c. the Egyptians had reached 
the point of using special characters for cer- 
tain vowels and consonants. They were actu- 
ally on the verge of attaining a real alphabet. 
But there were too many symbols (about 
twenty for A, about thirty for H, and so on). 
They also continued to use their syllabic signs 
and ideographs (symbols for ideas). Thus in 
several thousands of years they never succeeded 
in developing a purely alphabetic system of 
writing. 

The ancient Egyptians had what we might 
call the first books. Libraries have been dis- 
covered dating from aooo b.c., consisting of 
rolls of papyrus in earthen jars. Papyrus was 
the forerunner of paper. It was made by split- 
ting the papyrus reed into strips and pasting 
these strips together to make long rolls of 


durable writing surface, much more practical 
than the heavy clay tablets used, as we shall 
see shortly, in Mesopotamia. Ink was pre- 
pared by mixing vegetable gum with lamp 
black. 

The invention of writing represents one of 
the great milestones of human progress. Now 
man could accumulate knowledge, record it, 
and pass it on to his descendants. Writing also 
made possible the pre.servation of literature. 

Literature. We can hardly speak of a litera- 
ture in the days of the Old Kingdom because 
none has survived. The oldest inscriptions we 
have are the pyramid texts, which have been 
called the oldest chapter of human thought 
extant. They were mainly religious and are 
found on the walls of tombs and pyramids of 
the Fifth and Sixth dynasties. Their purpose 
was to assist the deceased to obtain immor- 
tality, and they consisted of a jumble of mag- 
ical incantations, myths, and religious hymns. 

During the Middle Kingdom, especially in 
the period of the Twelfth Dynasty, literature 
became much richer, more varied, and more 
secular. Many folk tales and collections of 
proverbs were now set down in writing. The 
period of the Twelfth Dynasty is called the 
classical age of Egyptian literature. One pop- 
ular story told of the romantic adventures of 
a noble who wandered all over Syria but at 
last made his way back to his native land. 
Another story recounted the perils of a ship- 
wrecked sailor, a narrative which is a proto- 
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type of Sindbad the Sailor. Other nairatives of 
importance were the Tale of the T wo Brothers, 
which has striking resemblances to the Bib- 
lical story of Joseph and his brethren; the 
Tale of the Eloquent Peasant; and A Dialogue 
betivcen a Man Weaty of Life and His Soul. 
The last work, poetical in form, is philo- 
sophical in tone and demonstrates profound 
thought. It is one of the most important of 
the Egyptian poems which have been pre- 
served. Most of the literature was expressed 
in poetical language, though much of it was 
in prose form. 

The most beautiful surviving piece of Egyp- 
tian literature is Ikhnaton’s Hymn to the Sun. 
A few lines will suffice to give some idea of 
its poetic beauty and its conception of one all- 
powerful and beneficent Creator and Heavenly 
Father. 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of 
the sky, 

O living Aton, beginning of life! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon. 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high 
above every land. 

Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all 
that thou hast made. 

How manifold are thy works! 

They are hidden from before us, 

O sole god, whose powers no other ppssesseth. 
Thou didst create the earth according to thy 
heart 

While thou wast alone.'^ 

The calendar. We moderns accept our cal- 
endar as a commonplace detail of everyday life 
and do not realize that it is an indispensable 
tool of civilized existence. Like fire-making, 
knives, and pottery, the calendar had to be in- 
vented, a process taking several thousand years. 
In fact, the final step in the evolution of our 
present calendar took place as late as 158s a.d. 
Neolithic man was the first to realize how es- 
sential a calendar was to fix the dates of his 
holy days and accurately ascertain the time 
for planting crops. He therefore devised a 
lunar calendar of twelve months, each twenty- 
nine and a half days in length, giving in all 
a year of 354 days. In order to harmonize his 
reckoning with the seasons, it was necessary 
from time to time to add a thirteenth month. 

After the lunar calendar, the next major step 
was the development of a calendar based on 
the solar year. The Egyptians developed a 
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The Rosetta Stone, discovered in Egypt in 1799 by an 
officer in Napoleon' s army, supplied the means by which 
Jean Champollion was able in 1822 to decipher Egyp- 
tian writing, thus founding the study known as Egyp- 
tology and laying open a whole new field for research. 
The stone is now in the British Museum, and con- 
tains a message inscribed in three different languages, 
as is shown by the section reproduced here. The lowest 
layer of writing is Greek, which Champollion could 
read. Working from the Greek he was able to figure 
out the other inscriptions. The middle layer is 
Egyptian demotic, or popular writing. The top layer 
is the more formal system of hieroglyphic writing. 
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system of twelve months, each of thirty days, 
totaling 360 days in all, and at the end of 
each year they added five days. This calen- 
dar year was just six hours short of the solar 
year, which forged ahead of the calendar one 
day in every four years. It was, however, im- 
perative for their agriculture that the Egyp- 
tians know accurately when the Nile was about 
to inundate the land. Their need led to the 
discovery that when Sothis (our Sirius) rose 
with the sun, it signaled the rise of the Nile. 
The Egyptians clung to their not quite perfect 
solar year, letting it go its way but relying 
upon Sothis to guide their farming. Every 
1460 years a Sothic Cycle was completed. 
During the Sothic Cycle there was often dis- 
parity between the time of the real seasons, 
represented by the rise of the Nile, and the 
official calendar. Every 1460 years, however, 
the cycle achieved perfect agreement with the 
calendar, the rise of the Nile, and the real 
solar year. The Egyptians realized that some- 
thing was wrong but never corrected the diffi- 
culty. It was not until Julius Caesar added the 
Julian intercalary day every four years that 


the next major improvement in the calendar 
was achieved. 

Science. In their learning the Egyptians 
were a practical rather than a speculative peo- 
ple. Philosophy was not their forte; learning 
had to serve practical needs. That was why 
the Egyptians were the first people to develop 
a real science of mathematics. Precise measure- 
ments were needed to build the pyramids, and 
the constant obliteration of field boundaries 
by the inundations of the Nile necessitated 
frequent land measurement. To meet these 
needs the Egyptians learned to add and sub- 
tract. They also could multiply and divide by 
two and three. In surveying they utilized the 
rudiments of geometry, and they had some 
knowledge of algebraic equations. They de- 
veloped a primitive decimal system, but it 
was never perfected; twenty-seven signs, for 
example, were needed to write the number 
999. They computed the area of a circle by 
giving jt the value of 3.16. Though the Egyp- 
tians laid the foundations for the science of 
mathematics, they made little progress in the 
fields of physics, astronomy, and chemistry. 


Art and Architecture in Ancient Egypt 


architecture. Important as were the ac- 
£\. complishments of the Egyptians in gov- 
ernment, religion, literature, and science, they 
cannot compare with their gains in art and 


architecture, which were the most distinctive 
elements in Egyptian civilization. The Egyp- 
tians have been called the greatest builders in 
history. As far back as we know them thev 



ONE OF THE GREAT PYRAMIDS, TOMB-FORTRESSES OF THE EGYPTIAN PHARAOHS 
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STONE BLOCK STATUE OF PHARAOH KHAFRE 


walls and small doorways, and the sanctuary 
was placed at the end of a series of courts and 
halls. 

The temple of Karnak contains a huge col- 
onnaded, or hypostyle, hall, the largest ever 
built. The tallest columns are seventy feet 
high. The two central rows of columns are 
taller than the others and have a separate 
roof, allowing wall space above the lower 
roofs of the two side aisles. This space was 
pierced with windows called clerestory win- 
dows. The higher middle aisle and the clere- 
story windows were later used in the Roman 
basilica and the Gothic cathedral. 

Sculpture. Egyptian sculpture, like Egyp- 
tian architecture, was simple and formal. The 
Egyptians’ tools and their ability to use them 
were far superior to the technical equipment 
of the Stone Age artists. In sculpture, as in 
architecture, their work shows an advance in 
technical skill. Sculpture was used as decora- 
tion for entrances to tombs and temples, and 
line carving and low relief were used as wall 
decoration. The latter types of sculpture are 


almost two-dimensional in themselves and axe 
therefore particularly adapted to a two-dimen- 
sional surface. Everyday subjects decorated the 
walls of the tombs, presumably to equip the 
dead with all that had surrounded tliem in 
life. The picture at the bottom of page 39 is 
an example of decorative line-carving illus- 
trating an everyday scene. 

In Egypt appears for the first time an ad- 
vanced sculpture in the round. Statues which 
stand free from the wall on all sides naturally 
have to be designed in a three-dimensional 
manner, differing from reliefs, which are more 
nearly two-dimensional. The sculptors of the 
Old Kingdom had a great feeling for sim- 
plicity and conventionalized the bodies to con- 
form to the blocks of stone. The seated figure 
of Khafre shows the shape of the stone from 
which it is carved. In these block statues the 
human figure is always shown, sitting or stand- 
ing, looking squarely in front, which produces 
a certain rigidity. But when it is remembered 
that the statues were used in connection with 
a massive architectural setting, this rigidity is 
highly fitting. 

Many statues were colossi, such as the 
Sphinx, which shows clearly that it was built 
up of blocks of stone. This immense statue 
conveys a remarkable impression of the dignity 
and power of the pharaoh. Many carved fig- 
ures were religious symbols, strange combina- 
tions of men and birds and animals. The 
Sphinx has the body of a lion and the head of 
Pharaoh Khafre. 

One of the most significant developments in 
the Empire period was the personalization of 
statuary. Sculptors were trying to get away 
from the abstract and symbolic, which had 
dominated their work in the Old Kingdom. 
In so doing they became excellent portraitists, 
but sculpture lost the fine architectural use of 
earlier days. The figure of Ramses n is a 
typical piece of Egyptian realism. Notice the 
greater individuality of the features as com- 
pared with the more abstract portrait of Kha- 
fre. Ramses is a person while Khafre is more 
a symbol of imperial power and dignity. Sculp 
tors of Ikhnaton’s time sometimes used lime- 
stone, which was a softer stone than the diorite 
of the Khafre statue or the quartzite of the 
Ramses head, and therefore allowed greater 
freedom for realistic treatment. Ikhnaton and 
his queen Nefretete are known to m through 
such true-to-life portraits. 
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Painting. Painting in Egypt was used to 
decorate the walls of tombs and palaces and in 
this use had to bow to certain restrictions in 
composition. The artist was confronted with 
a wall space to be decorated, and he immedi- 
ately encountered certain external limitations. z' 

Examples of these are the size of the wall, the 
distance from which it was to be seen, and the 
incorporation into the design of architectural I 
features such as doors and windows and col- > 
umns. In Egyptian painting many figures are 
grouped in a conscious design. Although the 
Egyptians were interested in subject matter, it 
was often distorted if this distortion would 
make the pattern on the wall more decorative. 

As in sculpture, there were two types of subject 
matter. The religious, as seen in the illustra- 
tion below, is symbolic and conventionalized. 

It shows the conventions used in all Egyptian 
painting. The most distinctive and decorative 
view in silhouette of each section of the body 
was chosen for depiction. Thus we see the 
profile of the face, the full view of the shoul- 
ders, the profile of the rest of the body, and 
the full view of the eye. There was no attempt 
to show objects receding in perspective, but 
sometimes it was shown that one object was 
behind another by overlapping objects in a 
series, or by putting one object above another. 

As painting was used as a mural decoration, 
these particular conventions of perspective portrait of pharaoh ramses ii 



A Theban wall painting shows the ceremonial Jarewell to the dead, as the bodies are about to be laid away. 
The painting {about 1385-1370 b.c.) decorated the tomb of two Egyptian sculptors. 
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EGYPTIAN DANCING GIRLS (WALL PAINTING^ 


and flat treatment were very successful. The 
ruler or god was shown as larger than the other 
figures to emphasize his importance. These 
religious pictures with their many symbols may 
seem lifeless and uninteresting, since they arc 
hard to understand without a complete knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the symbols. From a 
purely decorative point of view, however, they 
can certainly be enjoyed today. Certain colors 
were generally used in all these paintings— 
rich reds and yellows made from the earth pig- 
ments, and black and green-blue for contrast. 

More appealing perhaps to our eyes are the 


murals which depict everyday scenes. The 
painting of the dancers, although still follow- 
ing the conventions, is completely human and 
understandable, even in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Throughout the ancient world, (Egypt, 
Crete, and Greece) different types of binding 
materials were mixed with paint. To ensure 
that pigment will stay attached to a sur- 
face it must be mixed with a material such as 
wax, gum, or egg. These mixtures produce 
surface paintings which do not withstand all 
weather conditions. Fresco, on the other hand, 
is permanent when properly done. The paint- 
ing is executed on wet plaster, and a chemical 
reaction makes it part of the wall. But it is 
not definitely known that wet-plaster fresco 
was used before the time of Rome. 

Minor arts. In the minor arts the Egyptians 
exhibited the same decorative sense. Jewelry 
was made of gold, semiprecious stones, and 
beads. The collar below is simple but very 
decorative. Egyptian gold jewelry reveals the 
wealth of priests and pharaohs. The Egyptians 
also made beautiful glass and pottery vessels. 


The Land of the Fertile Crescent 


L ocation of the Fertile Crescent. During the 
J three thousand years and more when the 
Egyptians were building pyramids, perfecting 
writing and the calendar, and developing com- 
merce, equally important advances in civiliza- 
tion were being made in an area not far re- 
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AN EGYPTIAN COLLAR OF BEADS 


moved from the land of the pharaohs, a belt 
of territory now called the Fertile Crescent. 
Bounding the great Arabian desert on the 
north, east, and west, this narrow band of fer- 
tile land starts at the Persian Gulf and extends 
to the north, skirting the desert through Baby- 
lonia and Mesopotamia, then turns west and 
bows south through Syria and Palestine along 
the Mediterranean to the desert of Sinai on the 
borders of Egypt (see map, page 33). 

Mountains and high plateaus serve as 
boundaries of the Fertile Crescent on the north 
and east. In this elevated region lived rest- 
less Indo-European peoples who persistently 
pushed their way into the inviting narrow 
crescent of fertile land. Within the arc of 
the crescent were another people, desert no- 
mads called Semites, mainly Arabs and He- 
brews, who, driven by hunger and a desire for 
easier living, were continually fighting their 
way into the Fertile Crescent. Unlike Egypt, 
which was protected by the natural barriers 
of desert on the east and west, the Nile’s cata- 
racts to the south, and the sea to the north, and 
hence suffered few invasions and interruptions 
to the continuity of her civilization, the Fer- 



OLD BABYLONIA 


tile Crescent was the scene of constant warfare. 
This took the form of continual struggle be- 
tween the Indo-European hill folk and the 
Semitic desert people for control of the fertile 
land belt that edged the desert. Although at 
times promising civilizations were cut short by 
the shock of war, this was perhaps more than 
amply compensated for by the stimulating ef- 
fects of the culture impacts of the movements 
and transplantations of peoples. Despite much 
warfare, therefore, the achievements in civili- 
zation made by the inhabitants of the Fertile 
Crescent do not suffer in comparison with 
those made along the Nile. The rise and fall 
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of numerous nations, however, make the his- 
tory of the Fertile Crescent rather complex. 
In order to simplify the story, the development 
of civilization in the Fertile Crescent may be 
divided into the following periods: 

Old Babylonia, the second cradle of western 
civilization (4000-1750 b.c.) 

The Age of Transition and the Era of Small 
Nations (1750-700 b.c.) 

The period of Assyrian dominance (700-600 

B.c.) 

New Babylonia, the empire of theTChaldeanS 
(600-539 B.c.) 

The Persian empire (539-333 B.C.) 


Old Babylonia: The Second Cradle of Western Civilization 


T he plain of Shinar. The first great civili- 
zation in the Fertile Crescent, like that of 
Egypt, was fluvial. It had its origin in a rich 
plain which extended about one hundred sev- 
enty miles north of the Persian Gulf between 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. These two 
rivers rise in the mountains of eastern Asia 
Minor and flow southeast in a roughly parallel 
direction. Just less than two hundred miles 
from the gulf, they emerge from the desert, 
approach each other very closely, and flow 
through a flat valley of alluvial soil that was 
brought down from the north and deposited 
by the rivers. This plain was early called 
Shinar, and later it came to be known as Baby- 
lonia. Although the term Mesopotamia was 
originally used to refer only to the land be- 
tween the two rivers north of Shinar, today it 
includes all the territory between the rivers 
from Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf. Since 
igi8 the latter area, with its capital at Bagdad, 
has been known as Iraq. 

It was no accident that civilization should 
appear early in the plain of Shinar. There the 
soil was very rich, the summers warm, and the 
winters mild. There was little rainfall, but, as 
in Egypt, there was an annual flood of the 
rivers. Dependence upon flood waters led, as 
along the Nile, to the development of irriga- 
tion, which in turn encouraged cooperation 
between the various groups of people living in 
the valley. 

Early Sumerian culture. The people in 
western Asia who first inaugurated a civiliza- 
tion superior to the Neolithic stage were the 
Sumerians. Details of their racial origin are 
meager, but they probably migrated from hilly 


country to the northeast into the plain of 
Shinar sometime before 4000 B.c. Overwhelm- 
ing the Semitic inhabitants they found there, 
the Sumerians began to reclaim the marshes, 
build irrigation projects, and develop a settled 
community life. By 3500 b.c. they had achieved 
an advanced civilization with flourishing cities, 
well-organized city-state government, the use 
of metal, and the perfection of a system of 
writing called cuneiform. The latter, like the 
Egyptian system, started with a pictographic 
stage and by 4000 b.c. had evolved into a pho- 
netic scheme of writing, in which each of 350 
signs represented a complete word or a sylla- 
ble. In writing, the Sumerians used a square- 
tipped reed to make impressions in soft clay 
tablets. The impressions took on a character- 
istic wedge shape; hence the term cuneiform 
(Latin cunus, wedge). Many other people, 
such as the Hittites, the Babylonians, and 
Persians, adapted this same system of writing 
to their own languages, and cuneiform con- 
tinued in use until the Phoenician alphabet 
superseded it just before the time of the birth 
of Christ. 

The southern portion of Shinar, which now 
became known as Sumer, saw the development 
of several independent Sumerian city-states, 
each of which was under a ruler who served as 
the war leader, the supervisor of the irrigation 
system, and the high priest. No strong cen- 
tralized government was evolved by the Su- 
merians, and their history is mainly a chron- 
icle of continual fighting between Ur and rival 
cities. The most prosperous period of the 
diminutive city-kingdoms was from 2900 to 
2500 B.C. Ur was the earliest city to obtain the 
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Jeadership of Sumer, and its first ruler, Mes- 
annipadda, is one of the earliest-known kings 
in western Asia. The inability of the Su- 
merians to unite proved their undoing, for in 
the twenty-sixth century b.c. Semitic people 
from Akkad, on the plain of Shinar, invaded 
Sumer and became masters of the entire plain. 

Advent of the Akkadians. For two hundred 
years, from 2500 to 2300 b.c., the Semitic Akka- 
dians ruled over an empire which extended 
from the Persian Gulf far up into Mesopo- 
tamia. Its founder was the great warrior Sar- 
gon, whose conquests made a profound im- 
pression on the peoples of the Near East. 
Although the Sumerian cities were subjugated, 
their culture was not destroyed. The hardy 
but primitive Semites led by Sargon readily 
adopted Sumerian writing, for they had none 
of their own, accepted the Sumerian calendar, 
and borrotved the business methods and city 
habits of their late adversaries. In short, there 
was a general mingling of peoples and cul- 
tures. 

Renewal of Sumenan supremacy. The ab- 
sence of the rigors of nomadic life on the des- 
ert and the new-found luxuries of sedentary 
life in the Sumerian cities sveakened the de- 
scendants of Sargon and his fellow conquerors 
and ended the first Semitic empire after barely 
two centuries of existence. In its place again 
rose the old Sumerian cities. The city of Ur 
about 2300 B.c. successfully imposed its rule 
over the entire plain of Shinar, and its ruler 
called himself the King of Sumer and Akkad. 
Its supremacy, however, was short lived, end- 


ing after a century. The rule of Ur was fol- 
losved by even shorter periods of dominance 
by other Sumerian dties. 

Hammurabi’s second Semitic empire. Just 
before the end of the third millennium, two 
streams of invaders completely crushed the old 
Sumero-Akkadian power. The Semitic Amor- 
ites from Syria, under the leadership of their 
capable king Hammurabi (1948-1905 b.&), 
finally brought all Sumer and Akkad under 
one rule. They even extended their sway to 
.-kssyria, a region in the northeast comer of 
the Fertile CrescenL Babylon, heretofore an 
obscure village on the Euphrates, was made 
their capital and became so important that 
the plain of Shinar was known from then on 
as Babylonia. After the founding of the second 
Semitic empire the Sumerians never again fig- 
ured politically in history. Their civilization, 
however, persisted as the foundation for all 
subsequent civilizations in Syria and the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. 

Sumerian cities. The Sumerians were dty 
dwellers and lived in small cities situated on 
artifidal mounds around which were erected 
walls for defense purposes. Within were the 
dwellings of the inhabitants, constructed of 
sun-baked bricks. Houses were usually rec- 
tangular in shape, and each had a court on its 
north side. In the middle of every town, con- 
stituting the center of its activities and its most 
sacred and important edifice, was the temple. 

Economic and social life. Agricailture was 
the basic economic activity. Outside the Su- 
merian towns extended well-tilled fields, 
whose fertile soil was skillfully watered by ir- 
rigation ditches. We have the word of Horod- 
otus that “the whole land of Babylonia is, like 
Egypt, cut up by canals.”® Barley, oats, and 
dates were produced in huge quantities, and 
domesticated cattle and goats made possible a 
flourishing dairy industry. The use of the plow 
was common, and here the first sowing ma- 
chine was invented. Wheeled carts and char- 
iots were in use. The Sumerians are given 
credit for introducing wheeled vehicles. The 
use of the wheel facilitated transportation enor- 
mously. Heretofore it had been necessary to 
carry things or drag them, which limited the 
size of the load. The Egyptians used the wheel 
but probably borrowed it from their Fertile 
Crescent neighbors. 

Although industry lagged behind agricul- 
ture, there were numerous distinct crafts, with 
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skilled artisans and their apprentices turning 
out beautiful metalwork and exquisite textile 
goods. Raw materials for manufacturing were 
obtained from the north, made into finished 
products, and then exported to pay for im- 
ported wares. Active trade was carried on by 
the Sumerians over a wide area. Caravans 
journeyed north and west via the Fertile Cres- 
cent to the eastern Mediterranean and Egypt. 
Contact between Egypt and Sumer explains 
the similarity of several items of their culture. 
Both used the pear-shaped war mace and bal- 
anced animal figures in decorative art. Reli- 
able evidence has recently been found- indi- 
cating Sumerian trade connections with India. 
The Sumerians were, above all, a practical 
business people. Credits and loans were care- 
fully regulated; a mass of contractual business 
records has survived. 

Social organization followed the same gen- 
eral pattern as that in Egypt. There was a 
close connection between government and re- 
ligion. Rulers were considered divine and 
absolute. Social gradations based on wealth 
were the rule, as in Egypt, but in Sumer the 
lines between classes were drawn more rigidly, 
and the principle of social inequality was en- 
shrined in law. 

Architecture and art. The monuments and 
sculptures of Egypt have resisted the ravages 
of time surprisingly well, but not so in Sumer. 
An absence of stone there forced builders and 
architects to use sun-dried bricks. Before 
fierce sandstorms and destructive floods the 
Sumerian cities, common dwellings and tem- 
ples alike, soon disintegrated into shapeless 
mounds of refuse. 

But the artistic and architectural achieve- 
ments of Sumer have not been lost entirely. 
For a century archaeologists have been bur- 
rowing into many such mounds and have ex- 
posed the delineaments of temples and re- 
covered priceless art objects. We know, for 
example, that one royal palace (3500 b.c.) 
was constructed on an elaborate plan, that it 
utilized great stairs, and that its walls were 
decorated with human and animal figures. 
We know that the Sumerians were familiar 
with the arch, vault, and dome. The lack of 
large stones meant that the post and lintel 
construction characteristically used in Egypt 
was impossible in Sumeria. Solid brick walls 
with roofs presumably of wood were the gen- 
eral rule. Although these builders experi- 
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mented with the arch and vault, such devices 
were not used on a large scale until the time 
of the Romans. 

The most important buildings of the .Su- 
merians were the temple tosvers, or ziggurats. 
Every town had such an edifice, dedicated to 
its patron deity. The typical ziggurat consisted 
of several stories, or levels, each stepped back 
and smaller than its predecessor. On one side 
was a great triple stairway, like a ramp, converg- 
ing upon the entrance into the shrine of the 
god. Each story was given a different symbolic 
color. One might be black to represent the 
underworld, another red to indicate this world, 
and a third blue to symbolize the sky and the 
heavens. Profuse use was made of trees and 
gardens on the stepped-back terraces. Rising 
high above the flat valley floor, the vari-colored 
temples with their rows of terraced verdure 
shimmering under the brilliant sun must have 
presented a spectacle of great beauty. 

The Egyptians, on the whole, surpassed the 
Sumerians in art. Scarcity of stone was a seri- 
ous handicap to Sumerian sculpture. As a re- 
sult, portrait sculpture never attained the 
excellence achieved by the Egyptians during 
the Old Kingdom. Generally speaking, Su- 
merian sculpture consisted of reliefs used for 
decorative and narrative purposes and small 
figures, or figurines. Strong, muscular people 
were typical subjects of Sumerian sculpture. 


THE ARCH is the builder's method for 
spanning large 


Weight of material 
above opening pushes 
down on arch 


openings with 
small pieces of 
material. Where 
the post and lintel 
method requires a 
single strong piece 
for support across 
the opening, the 
arch employs small 
wedge-shaped pieces 
set around a curve. 
These pieces press 
against each other 
transferring the 
weight from above 
outward and downward to the ground. 
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A signature seal and its impression, showing a Sumerian ruler in audience with his local god. Seated on his 
throne, a dragon snake springing from each shoulder, the bearded god gestures impressively, while behind the ruler 
his protective goddess raises her hands to intercede. The sun and moon are symbols which guide the ruler's destiny. 


The figures were squat and heavy and their 
features were depicted simply. Figurines of 
animals were, however, more skillfully exe- 
cuted. 

Heraldic devices originated with the Su- 
merians. Ultimately such symbolic devices be- 
came widely copied by rulers and governments 
for their insignias and coats of arms. Our 
American eagle, for example, is an adaptation 
of the Sumerian eagle of five thousand years 
ago. 

Perhaps the most delicate artistic work of 
the Sumerians was their seal cutting and metal- 
work. Small seals of cylindrical stone were 
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carved in low relief in ornamental pictorial 
designs of great beauty involving infinite pa- 
tience and expert technique. Every important 
citizen had his seal, which he constantly used 
to “sign” letters and documents written on 
clay tablets. The seal shown in the picture 
above belonged to a wealthy Sumerian, pos- 
sibly a ruler of one of the cities. The interest- 
ing wedge-shaped relief patterns on the clay 
impression are cuneiform characters in re- 
verse, having been impressed on the seal itself 
in the usual manner. Metal ornaments, ves- 
sels, and weapons found when the royal tombs 
at Ur were uncovered show a high degree of 
artistic ability. The harp with the golden 
bull's head shows Sumerian skill in handling 
the medium of gold. The mosaics decorating 
its base are patterned of shell and lapis lazuli, 
and the bull has a delicate beard of lapis 
lazuli. 

Religion. Religion occupied almost as im- 
portant a place in Sumerian life as it did in 
Egyptian. But there were significant differ- 
ences. The Sumerians were little concerned 
with the future life. They had no conception 
of heaven or hell and placed little emphasis 
upon the ethical aspects of human behavior. 
Religion was for them primarily an instru- 
ment to guide and control man’s activities on 
earth, a belief in keeping with the practical 
nature of the Sumerian people. Each Sumerian 
city had its favorite god. 

Literature. The literature of the Sumerians, 
and that of the later Babylonians and Assyri- 
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ans, which was based upon it, was largely re- 
ligious in origin and content. Two great epics 
are outstanding, one relating the story of crea- 
tion and the other the story of the flood. Their 
legends are also notable; the stories of Etana, 
the shepherd who searched the heavens for the 
herb which was the source of life; of the fisher- 
man Adapa, the first man, who like Adam lost 
the treasure of immortal life; and of Tammuz, 
who came back from the lower world. 

Sumerian literature is more significant than 
that of Egypt, for it included the first great 
historical and mythological epics. The two 
Sumerian epics of the flood and the creation 
are similar to the later Hebrew stories of those 
events, as found in the Old Testament. The 
flood epic was adopted by the later Semitic 
Babylonians and incorporated in the longest 
and most beautiful of their epics, Gilgamesh. 
In it are recounted the adventures of Gilga- 
mesh, a Sumerian Ulysses who sought to gain 
immortal life but failed and who heard the 
story of the flood from the Noah of Babylon, 
Ut-napishtim. The remarkable resemblances 
between the Babylonian epic and the later 
flood story as found in Genesis can be seen 
in the following lines from Gilgamesh. 

What I had, I loaded thereon, the whole har- 
vest of life 

I caused to embark within the vessel; all my 
family and relations. 

The beasts of the field, the cattle of the field, 
the craftsmen, I made them all embark. 

I entered the vessel and closed the door. . . . 

I sent forth a dove, I released it; 

It went, the dove, it came back. 

As there was no place it came back. . . . 

I sent forth a crow, I released it; 

It went, the crow, and beheld the subsidence 
of the waters; 

It eats, it splashes about, it claws, it comes not 
back.® 

Other Sumerian contributions. The Su- 
merians made numerous other contributions 
to civilization. They invented certain tech- 
niques of warfare. The military phalanx, in 
its elementary form, was probably their in- 
vention. In mathematics they made important 
progress. They originated a number system 
bas^ upon the unit 6o, which today is the 
basis for dividing a circle into 360 degrees 
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(60 X 6) and an hour into 60 minutes. They 
devised geometric formulas to compute the 
areas of triangles and irregular four-sided 
figures and also formulated the earliest known 
cubic equation. Additional gifts to civiliza- 
tion were the beginnings of city-state govern- 
ment and the foundations of business organiza- 
tion. Sumer also furnishes the earliest docu- 
ments relating to international law, the most 
ancient international compacts, and the earli- 
est known example of an attempt to settle a 
dispute by arbitration instead of going to 
war over it. 

Sumerian shortcomings. Notwithstanding 
such important contributions, Sumerian civili- 
zation exhibited certain ills which were gen- 
erally characteristic of all civilizations in the 
Ancient Near East. A large proportion of the 
population were slaves, government was des- 
potic, and men suffered from the tyranny of a 
priesthood which forced complete acceptance 
of traditional ideas and gave little opportu- 
nity for intellectual freedom. 

Semitic culture. In the land of Sumer and 
Akkad the Sumerians did not enjoy a monop- 
oly of significant contributions. The rude 
Semitic tribes from the desert and from far-off 
Syria which invaded Shinar simply copied 
Sumerian culture at the outset, but soon they 
were making contributions of their own. Sar- 
gon’s empire was progressive, but the second 
period of Semite dominance was especially 
rich in original contributions. We have al- 
ready seen that Semitic people named Amo- 
rites established themselves in Sumer and 
Akkad about 2050 b.c., making Babylon their 
capita], and that Hammurabi, the sixth king 
of his line, subjugated the entire plain. So 
important did the new capital become that we 
usually lump together all the various peoples 
who figure in the history of the plain from the 
earliest time to about 1750 b.c.— Sumerians, 
Amorites, and all others— and refer to them as 
Babylonians and the period as Old Babylonia. 

Hammurabi was one of the greatest rulers of 
the ancient world. We are fortunate to possess 
fifty-five of his letters, which give a vivid pic- 
ture of the Babylon of his day and reveal how 
the king’s eagle eye supervised every phase of 
governmental activity. In these ancient burnt 
clay tablets we can see Hammurabi sending or- 
ders to his subordinates in the local districts, 
checking delinquent taxes, and ordering the 
dredging of the Euphrates and the canals. 
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Hammurabi receives his code from the sun god in the 
scene which heads the monument on which the code is 
carved. 


Hammurabi’s code. Valuable as his letters 
are, Hammurabi’s law code is infinitely more 
important. It is the oldest code in existence. 
It is written in cuneiform on a black diorite 
monument nearly eight feet high. The code 
of Hammurabi is notable for the harshness of 
its punishments, which invoke the lex talionis 
principle, “an eye for an eye.” For example 
it stipulated: “If a man destroy the eye of an- 
other man, they shall destroy his eye,” Implicit 
obedience of their father was demanded from 
children, for we read; “If a son strike his 
father, they shall cut off his fingers.” Medical 
quacks and corrupt building contractors were 
punished also: “If a physician operate on a 
man for a severe wound with a bronze lancet 
and cause the man’s death; or open an abscess 


(in the eye) of a man . . . and destroy the 
man’s eye, they shall cut off his fingers.” And 
again; “If a builder build a house for a man 
and do not make its construction firm, and 
the house which he has built collapse and 
came the death of the owner of the house, that 
builder shall be put to death.” But while pun- 
ishments were stern, on the whole; the code 
attempted to secure a crude form of justice. 
Punishments were graded in their severity so 
that the higher the culprit in the social scale, 
the more severe the penalty. The status of 
women was fairly high, but in the main the 
code was designed for a man’s world. The fol- 
lowing clause refers to an erring wife: “If she 
has not been economical, but a gadder-about, 
has neglected her house and belittled her hus- 
band, they shall throw that woman into the 
street.”^® The code shows that punishment 
for offenses was no longer in private hands by 
recourse to the blood feud between families 
but that justice had become a function of the 
state. 

Achievements under Hammurabi. The age 
of Hammurabi, when compared to the Su- 
merian period, is not especially notable for 
advances in civilization. It is particularly lack- 
ing in art. During the first Semitic period, un- 
der Sargon, there had been some artistic ad- 
vance, especially in sculpture. But during the 
age of Hammurabi seal cutting and sculpture 
declined. 

The Semites of Old Babylonia made their 
mark in law and government. They also 
adapted the old Sumerian legends into such 
great epics as Gilgamesh. Of very great sig- 
nificance was the development of business pro- 
cedures during the age of Hammurabi. During 
his time wills, promissory notes, and all kinds 
of witnessed and sealed documents were being 
used. Here was the invention of what we now 
call commercial paper. It was not until about 
1500 A.D, with the rise of modern capitalism, 
that western Europe utilized a more advanced 
variety of contractual instruments in business. 


The Age of Transition and the Era of Small Nations 


E clipse of civilization in Babylonia. The 
empire of Hammurabi was of short dura- 
tion. Soon after his death hostile mountaineers 
from the east invaded the plain of Shinar. By 
1750 B.c. they had become its masters and re- 
mained so for six hundred years. The Old 


Babylonian civilization described in the pre- 
vious section, so brilliantly inaugurated by the 
Sumerians and carried forward by the Semites 
under Hammurabi and his house, went into 
an eclipse from which it did not emerge for 
more than a thousand years. 


THE ERA OF SMALL NATIONS 
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The Hittite empire. The center of emphasis 
now shifts to the lands of the Near East bor- 
dering the Mediterranean— to Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Palestine. During the Hyksos domi- 
nation in Egypt (1788-1580 b.c.), a powerful 
new empire arose in the north central part of 
Asia Minor. The Hittites, who inhabited this 
area, rapidly extended their influence after 
8000 B.c. and reached their height of power 
about 1500 B.C., when they controlled much 
of Asia Minor and Syria. The rapid expan- 
sion of the Hittites down the western band 
of the Fertile Crescent aroused the fear of the 
Egyptians, and a long and desperate struggle 
ensued between the two powers. This so weak- 
ened the antagonists that the Hittite empire 
fell apart about 1200 b.c., and Egyptian power 
collapsed in the following century. 

We may note in passing that during this 
period of turmoil and transition the Aegean 
world was also in confusion. As we shall see in 
our discussion of Greece, during the period 
from 2000 to 1400 B.c. a highly cultivated civili- 
zation had developed in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean with its center at Cnossus on the island 
of Crete. But shortly after the beginning of the 
second millennium, streams of northern in- 
vaders— Indo-European tribes whom we now 
call Greeks— invaded the Aegean world and by 
1400 B.c. had destroyad Aegean culture. An- 
other such Indo-European attack overwhelmed 
the Hittite empire. 

What part did the Hittites play in the his- 
tory of civilization? Until a few years ago they 
were a people of mystery, neglected by most 
historians. Recent discoveries, however, are 
demonstrating that such neglect was hardly 
justified. Imposing ruins of a once-great city 
have been uncovered in modern Turkey to- 
gether with over 20,000 clay tablets. Hittite 
civilization was not equal to that in Babylonia 
or Egypt. The Hittite empire was a group 
of semi-independent clans acknowledging one 
king rather than a strongly organized and 
autocratic state. But it had considerable influ- 
ence on contemporary civilizations. Its use of 
guardian lions and sculptured reliefs in archi- 
tecture was copied by the Assyrians, and it 
influenced the diffusion of the art of writing. 
Babylonian clay tablets probably came to 
Crete through the Hittites. Most important is 
the fact that they were among the earliest peo- 
ple to work iron, and through them that meui 
was distributed throughout the Near East. 



An era of small tiations. Following the col- 
lapse of the Hittites about 1200 b . c ., the peo- 
ples of the Fertile Crescent were without a 
master power. Egypt was weak, Babylonia was 
impotent, and Assyria was just beginning to 
be powerful. The Near East as yet did not 
need to fear the Greeks, since from about 
1200 to 800 B.c. the newcomers in the Aegean 
world were experiencing the “middle ages” of 
their history, a period of little advance in civ- 
ilization or power. For nearly five hundred 
years a number of small states flourished in the 
Fertile Crescent. Many individual cultures 
had an opportunity to develop, because no one 
state could impose uniformity. 

As we have seen, Babylonia was subject 
to constant infiltration of Semitic peoples 
from the adjacent desert. Similarly, droves of 
nomadic Semites had pushed west into Syria- 
Palestine, the narrow band .of land fronting 
the eastern Mediterranean. Most important of 
these peoples were the Phoenicians, the Ara- 
means, and the Hebrews. The country in 
which they settled was a narrow avenue of land 
four hundred miles long and from eighty to 
a hundred miles wide. It was admirably lo- 
cated for trade. In north Syria were splendid 
harbors. But Syria-Palestine was not fitted to 
support the rise of a great power; its natural 
resources and its area were too limited. It has 
always been the prey of strong powers, and 
only the absence of such powers in the period 
from 1200 to 700 explains why small independ- 
ent monarchies were permitted to develop 
there and make a brief bid for historical fame. 
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The Lydians. The most powerful state to 
arise in Asia Minor following the end of the 
Hittite empire was Lydia. Under their king 
Croesus the Lydians reached the height of 
their power in the early sixth cehtury b.c. The 
wealth derived from valuable gold-bearing 
streams and prosperous commerce made Lydia 
the envy of its neighbors, and even today the 
phrase “rich as Croesus” is a reminder of 
Lydian opulence. As early as the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. Lydia originated coined money, a 
most important invention. Unlike the several 
small states in Syria, such as those of the Phoe- 
nicians, Hebrews, and Arameans, Lydia was 
able to maintain its independence against the 
Assyrians but finally fell a victim to the 
Persian army in the sixth century b.c. 

The Phoenicians. Little is known of the 
early history of the Phoenicians. It is believed 
that this Semitic people entered the western 
band of the Fertile Crescent during the third 
millennium b.c. They founded a number of 
coastal settlements, the mountain ranges pro- 
tecting them from attack on the land side. 
Their cities were all seaports, the most impor- 
tant being Tyre and Sidon. The Phoenicians 
were successively conquered by Sargon and 
Hammurabi, and about 1 600 b.c. the Egyptian 
pharaoh brought them under his influence. 
For another four hundred years they remained 
under foreign rule until about 1200 b. c., when 
the decline of Crete, of the Hittite empire, 
and of Egyptian power gave them an oppor- 
tunity to play an independent role. In a re- 
markably short period they became the great- 


est traders, navigators, and colonizers before 
the Greeks (see map, page 1 17) and were rivals 
of the Greeks for many years. Their settle- 
ments could be found in the Mediterranean 
area, of which the greatest colony was Car- 
thage. Passing though the Strait of Gibraltar, 
intrepid Phoenician sailors founded a setde- 
ment on the Atlantic coast of Spain and even 
ventured down the west coast of Africa. 

The Phoenicians were skilled manufactur- 
ers. Their purple dye became famous, and 
their textiles, metal goods, and glassware had 
a wide market. They learned most of their in- 
dustrial skill from Egypt. As the preeminent 
middlemen and great international traders of 
their age they acted as the intermediaries be- 
tween the west and the east. These Phoenician 
traders brought to the Greeks a desire for 
the luxuries of the Near East, as well as some 
knowledge of oriental art. 

There was little originality in Phoenician 
civilization, except perhaps for their skill in 
navigation and their business methods. The 
Phoenicians were not creative. They have left 
behind no literature, and their art is negligi- 
ble. Yet as imitators they made their most 
important contribution, the perfection of the 
alphabet. The origin of the alphabet is still 
a moot question. Perhaps between 1800 and 
1600 b.c. certain western Semitic peoples, in- 
fluenced by the Egyptian semi-alphabetic writ; 
ing, started to evolve a simplified method of 
writing. The Phoenicians, seeing the value of 
this, carried on the experiment and developed 
a system made up of individual consonants. 
Their alphabet consisted of twenty-two con- 
sonant signs (the vowel signs were later intro- 
duced by the Greeks). The Phoenicians ar- 
ranged their signs in a definite order, their first 
two symbols being aleph and heih. Our word 
alphabet reminds us that the Phoenicians are 
primarily responsible for alphabetic writing. 

The Phoenicians never became a politically 
united people. They were evidently not in- 
terested in conquest or fighting. Rather they 
influenced the advance of civilization through 
peace, colonization, and trade. 

The Arameans. Another Semitic people, 
similar to the Phoenicians, were the Arameans. 
Entering the fertile region around Damascus 
during the latter half of the second millen- 
nium B.C., the Arameans established a group 
of prosperous little kingdoms, the most im- 
portant of which was Damascus. Situated at 
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the head of the caravan route to Babylonia, 
the Arameans served the caravans just as the 
Phoenician harbors served Mediterranean 
shipping (see map, page 56). The Arameans 
have therefore been called the Phoenicians of 
inner Asia. For several hundred years the 
Aramean cities acted as a buffer against As- 
syrian expansion into Syria and Palestine, 
enabling the Hebrew kingdoms to enjoy na- 
tional independence much longer than would 
otherwise have been possible. In 732 b.c., how- 
ever, the Arameans fell before the might of 
Assyria, just as the Phoenicians had lost their 
independence to the same power a century 
earlier, in 854 b.c. 

Political domination by the Assyrians, how- 
ever, did not terminate the influence of the 
Arameans. Energetic Aramean merchants still 
took their trade caravans all over western Asia. 
They were excellent scribes and businessmen 
and often found employment in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Persia. The Arameans, realizing 
the advantages of the Phoenician alphabet, 
used it in preference to the Babylonian cunei- 
form. Aramean merchants in their caravans 
carried bills and receipts in the simplified writ- 
ing all over the Fertile Crescent. The alphabet 
was thus widely diffused and rapidly displaced 
the use of cuneiform. Its use then spread 
to Babylonia, Persia, Assyria, and even to 
India. 

In the centuries just before the time of 
Christ, Aramaic became the general language 
of the entire Fertile Crescent. It even dis- 
placed Hebrew in Palestine. On this point 
M. I. Rostovtzeff says: “It is still a puzzle how 
they were able to drive out of general use the 
Babylonian language and cuneiform writing, 
which had been to some extent international 
in the second millennium, and to have their 
own speech and character accepted instead."ii 
Whatever the reason, the Arameans serve as 
an early example of trade as a carrier of civili- 
zation, a frequent phenomenon in history. 

The Hebrews. Accompanying the Arameans 
into the Fertile Crescent was another Semitic 
people who are called Hebrews, Israelites, or 
Jews. Racially these people were probably a 
mingling of several types. Their mixing with 
the Hittites may have given the Hebrews their 
characteristic aquiline nose, for it is not origi- 
nally Semitic. In war, diplomacy, architecture, 
and art the Hebrews made little splash in the 
stream of history, but in the fields of ethics 
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and religion their contributions to world civ- 
ilization were tremendous. It has been said 
that no other people in history so few in num- 
ber and so weak in political power, except the 
Greeks, have so influenced civilization. 

Tradition has it that the Hebrews origi- 
nally made their home in the lower Euphrates 
valley and that Abraham was their patriarchal 
founder. Nomads for hundreds of years, they 
wandered in search of a homeland that offered 
a reasonable chance to develop a prosperous 
and contented society. From 1400 to 1200 b.c. 
they filtered into the land of Canaan, later to 
be called Palestine, a small region tucked be- 
tween the desert and the sea. It was only 150 
miles long, about the size of the state of 
Vermont. Another group of tribes had, ac- 
cording to tradition, been enslaved by the 
Egyptians. They were led out of bondage by 
the great national hero Moses, who gave his 
people the Ten Commandments and a new 
conception of God. Nearly all of Palestine was 
at that time in the hands of the Canaanites, a 
mixed Semitic and Hittite people. The con- 
quest of these people by the Hebrews took a 
long time, for the various tribes were slow 
to unite against their common enemy. 

When the Canaanites had been subjugated, 
another and far more dangerous foe appeared. 
The Philistines (from whom we get the word 
Palestine) came originally from southern Asia 
Minor and from certain Mediterranean islands, 
chiefly Crete. Capable and warlike, they drove 
the Hebrews to the hill country. 

About 1025 » however, the Hebrews, led 

by Saul, a popular leader who was made king, 
began a scries of revolts against the Philistines. 
Saul was defeated and thereupon committed 
suicide, but his place was taken by David, who, 
like Saul, was a military man. He was in addi- 
tion endowed with religious fervor and a 
strong capacity for political leadership. King 
David (1000-960 B.c.) made Jerusalem, an im- 
pregnable stronghold, the center of his power 
and speedily subjugated the Philistines. A 
promising kingdom was now established, the 
strongest in the region of Palestine-Syria. 

Palestine reached the height of its influence 
and power during the reign of Solomon, 
David’s son (see map, page 56). Solomon be- 
came one of the leading patrons of trade in the 
Near East. He owned a fleet in partnership 
with the king of Tyre. Living in oriental lux- 
ury, he loved display and built a magnificent 
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temple at Jerusalem. His influence and power 
enabled him to claim a daughter of a pharaoh 
as his wife. But his kingdom was short-lived. 
Solomon taxed his people so heavily that dis- 
content was aroused, which led in his son’s reign 
to the secession of the northern part of Pales- 
tine. There were now two Hebrew kingdoms, 
Israel in the north and Judah in the south. 
Thus weakened, the Hebrews were in no posi- 
tion to defend themselves. In 72a b.c. the As- 
syrians captured the capital of Israel, and the 
northern kingdom came to an end. The As- 
syrian king Sennacherib then attacked Jeru- 
salem, but a mysterious plague decimated his 
army, and for the time being Judah was saved 
(see II Kings 19:32-37). But in 586 b.c. Neb- 
uchadnezzar, the Chaldean from Babylonia, 
destroyed Jerusalem and carried the inhabit- 
ants into exile. The Hebrew nation had been 
conquered after only some 450 years of exist- 
ence. Following the defeat of the Chaldeans 
by the Penians about fifty years later, how- 
ever, the Hebrews were permitted to return to 
Jerusalem, where they restored the temple 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. 

After Persian rule came that of the Greeks 
and the Romans. The Jews rebelled against 
the rule of the Roman Caesars. For four years 
savage fighting desolated the Holy Land, and 
in 70 A.D. Jerusalem was totally destroyed and 
her population massacred or scattered. The 
Jews were driven to all parts of the earth, and 
the Diaspora— the “scattering”— was at its 
height. 

The story of the past nineteen centuries is 
replete with sorrow and tragedy for the 
Jewish people. To the miseries of the medieval 
ghetto (the residence quarter to which the Jew 
was restricted) was added the horror of the 
pogrom (organized massacre} in early modem 
times, and during the past ten years there has 
been brutal persecution in many lands, espe- 
cially in Nazi Germany. Only with this back- 
ground in mind can one understand present- 
day Jewish Zionism, the effort to create a new 
homeland in modem Palestine. 

The Hebrew religion. In the beginning, 
Hebrew religion was a primitive polytheism, 
or worship of many gods. Gradually there was 
developed the concept of one tribal god, Yah- 
veh (Jehovah), who was a stern, warlike deity. 
After their entrance into Palestine many of the 
Hebrews adopted the religious customs of the 
Canaanites as well as their more sophisticated 


and luxurious manner of living. This was es- 
pecially mie of the northern Hebrews. In the 
south there was much resentment against the 
renunciation of Hebrew traditions. Many 
people chafed against the growth of ivealth 
and consequent social injustice in the north 
and idealized the simplicity and purity of the 
old folk traditions, the adventures of the patri- 
archs such as Abraham, Isaac, and Joseph. 

About 750 B.c. a succession of great spiritual 
leaders, the Hebrew Prophets, b^an to try to 
purge Hebrew thought and religion of aU 
cormpting influence in order to elevate and 
dignify the concept of Yahveh. In inspired 
messages such Prophets as Amos, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel taught that the Hebrew God was a 
loving Father, that He alone was the only and 
the tme God of the universe. During the 
Babylonian captivity the Hebrew exiles at first 
seemed cmshed by their misfortune, but a 
great unknown Prophet again emphasized in 
a series of soul-stirring speeches that Yahveh 
was the sole God and that the tribulations of 
the Hebrews were according to God’s design, 
for only through suffering could a people be 
prepared for tme greatness. When Cyrus the 
Persian defeated the Chaldeans, and the He- 
brews were permitted to return to Palestine, 
they came back with renewed faith in their 
destiny and a new comprehension of their 
religion. They had now attained a monothe- 
istic religion, that is, a belief in one God. Cou- 
pled with this was their belief that a Messiah 
would arise among them to establish an ideal 
order on earth. 

Upon the return to Jerusalem the old writ- 
ings of the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms 
were arranged and collected. It was not until 
Christian times that these were put into one 
book, which we call the Old Testament. Its 
influence upon western civilization is incal- 
culable. The phraseology of the Bible has 
become an integral part of nearly all Euro- 
pean languages. We unconsciously use such 
Biblical expressions as "a land flowing with 
milk and honey,” “eat, drink, and be merry,” 
“a still, small voice,” “an apple of one’s eye,” 
and such suggestions as “Put not thy trust in 
princes,” “Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” and 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” An ex- 
ample of the great literature to be found in 
the Old Testament is this famous passage from 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, at the top of the 
next page. 
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Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I 
have no pleasure in them; 

While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or 
the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds re- 
turn after the rain: 

In the day when the keepers of the house 
shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease because they 
are few, and those that look out of the win- 
dows be darkened. 

And the doors shall be shut in the streets; 
when the sound of the grinding is low, and 
he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and 


all the daughters of music shall be brought 
low; 

Also when they shall be afraid of that which 
is high, and fears shall be in the way, and the 
almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper 
shall be a burden, and desire shall fail; be- 
cause man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets: 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken 
at the cistern. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was: and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.^® 


The Period of Assyrian Dommance 


A ssyrian expansion. By 700 b.c., although 
. Lydia and the Hebrew kingdom of Judah 
still retained their independence, the era of such 
small states as those of the Arameans, Phoeni- 
cians, and Hebrews was ended. A new power, 
Assyria, was ready to make a bid for empire 
which was to give her complete mastery of the 
Fertile Crescent in just three generations. The 
secret of her meteoric rise lies in the nature of 
her people and in her geographical position. 
Assyria was a highland region overlooking the 
Tigris River north of Babylon. Unlike Egypt, 
which was favored with protective barriers 
along most of her frontier, this country lay 
open on all sides to attack and invasion. 
For a thousand years the Assyrians were forced 
to struggle for survival, especially against the 
Babylonians and the Hittites. In the face of 
constant menace from invasion, Assyria had 
to conquer or be destroyed. Racially the As- 
syrians were a mixed stock, predominantly 
Semitic. Cradled in the invigorating climate 
of a highland region and schooled for a thou- 
sand years by constant war, the Assyrians, 
mostly peasants, became redoubtable soldiers. 

After several short periods of expansion, the 
Assyrians began their course of imperial con- 
quest just before the close of the tenth century 
B.c. In gto Babylon was conquered. A gen- 
eration later Asurnasirpal ii (884-860 b.c.) con- 
ducted a series of brilliant campaigns against 
the Arameans and marched to the Mediter- 
ranean. After a brief period of decline, the 
process of expansion was again taken up by 
the Assyrian emperor Tiglath-Pileser, who 


again subdued Babylonia and recovered con- 
trol over Syria. In 722 b.c. a new dynasty took 
over the government of Assyria. Its first em- 
peror was Sargon ii, who inaugurated a pro- 
gram of conquest which was to make Assyria 
the complete master of the Fertile Crescent by 
700 B.c. The great Assyrian conqueror took the 
name of Sargon after the ruler of the first 
Semitic empire in the Tigris-Euphrates val- 
ley, some eighteen hundred years previously. 

Assyrian methods of warfare. Sargon n and 
his descendants were the architects of the great- 
est empire in the western world before the sixth 
century b.c. What was the secret of its crea- 
tion? The answer is threefold : a matchless army, 
the terrorization of all people who resisted As- 
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Two Assyrian generals, making camp for the night, 
talk things over and perhaps exchange a toast. At the 
right a servant is making the bed for them. Outside 
tiu tent the camels and goats are settling down for the 
night on the desert. 

Syrian rule, and the most advanced system of 
provincial administration thus far developed 
by any people. The Assyrian empire existed 
by and for its army, which was the most highly 
trained and most efficient of its day. It was 
the first to be completely equipped with iron 
weapons. The bow, with vicious iron-tipped 
arrows, was its principal weapon. After a 
stream of well-directed arrows had weakened 
the enemy, the Assyrian heavy cavalry and 
chariots would smash with relentless fury the 
ranks of their foes, driving them headlong 
from the field. All the ancient world dreaded 
these fighters, "whose arrows were sharp and 
all their bows bent; the horses’ hooves were 
like flint and their wheels like a whirlwind.”^® 



These four Assyrians seem to be rowing their boat in 
opposite directions. At the right is a man fishing from a 
goatskin filled with air. The fancy stream is the Tigris. 


After victory came great feasts and celebrations 
of triumph. Huge parades were held in which 
the conquering soldiers showed off their booty 
and long lines of miserable prisoners who were 
soon to suffer cruel deaths of torture. The 
climax came in an orgy of feasting and drink- 
ing in which the whole populace participated. 

The second factor explaining the success of 
the Assyrians in making their empire was their 
use of systematic terrorization. Perhaps no 
people in history have been so frankly cruel 
and heartless. Following a battle the Assyrian 
soldiers would search the field for wounded 
foes, whose heads would be cut off and brought 
back to camp. Assyrian military history is a 
dreadful chronicle of massacres, the burning 
of cities, and barbarous cruelties to captives. 
In boasting of his exploits, one Assyrian em- 
peror inscribed on a monument, “Their booty 
and possessions, cattle, sheep, I carried away; 
many captives I burned with fire. I reared a 
column of the living and a column of heads. 
I hung up on high their heads on trees in the 
vicinity of their dty. Their boys and girls I 
burned up in flame. I devastated the dty, dug 
it up, in fire burned it; I annihilated it.”^* 

Assyrian political administration. The third 
factor in the success of the Assyrian empire was 
the well coordinated system of political ad- 
ministration developed by its rulers. Here the 
Assyrians made their one valuable contribu- 
tion. Within the empire a closely knit cosmo- 
politan civilization developed, for now there 
was peaceful contact and trade among hereto- 
fore warring peoples. The forcible transplan- 
tation of people from their homeland after 
conquest by the Assyrians, although an in- 
human act, in the long run served to make 
civilization more cosmopolitan, to bring the 
inventions and customs of one people to the 
attention of others. The advent of the Assyr- 
ians brought a new epoch in political history. 
By using new agencies of internal organization 
and centralization, they created a better coordi- 
nated state than the Egyptian empire. Royal 
messengers continually traversed the empire, 
carrying the dictates of the emperor to his pro- 
vincial governors. Communication between 
the ruler and his governors required roads, and 
thus the earliest system of nation-wide high- 
ways was inaugurated. The Assyrians also de- 
veloped the first postal system. 

Art and architecture. In order to glorify 
themselves and enhance their prestige. As- 
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Syrian rulers built imposing and luxurious 
palaces. Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad, built 
into the wall of the city, was on a high plat- 
form, and its walls were thick and heavy, like 
a fortress. It contained not only the king’s 
living quarters and the royal stables but also 
a temple and a ziggurat. The arch, borrowed 
from Babylonia, became an impressive feature 
in Assyrian palace gates. 

To guard the palace gateways, the Assyrians 
installed huge human-headed winged bulls 
carved from imported stone (page 6a). In these 
and other Assyrian motifs can be seen combi- 
nations of beasts later used in European 
heraldry. These impressive creatures were 
carved with five legs so that they would not 
seem to be lacking a leg when seen from the 
front or the side. The Assyrians knew a great 
deal about the anatomy of men and animals. 
They exaggerated and stylized muscles, sug- 
gesting strength and brutality. Beards and 
hair were also treated in conventionalized 
fashion. 

The inside brick walls of the royal palaces 
were masked below with stone reliefs and 
painted above in bright colors. Assyrian 
cruelty and ferocity are reflected in the vigor- 
ous reliefs, especially in battle and hunting 
scenes. Although the men’s beards and hair 
and the lions’ muscles, manes, and claws in the 



HON HUNT FROM ASSURBANIPAL'S PALACE 


above relief are all stylized, the figures are 
remarkably real, in contrast to the static and 
monumental winged bull. The winged bulls 
functioned primarily as symbolic architectural 
decoration, while the reliefs depicted action or 
told a story. 

Assurbanipal’s library. Assyrian kings were 
apparently interested in preserving the past. 



SARGON It’s fortress-palace AT KHORSABAD (RECONSTRUCTION) 
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WINGED BULL FROM SARGON’s PALACE 


The annals of the kings were kept with un- 
rivaled exactness. The emperor AJsurbanipal 
collected over 22,000 clay tablets, comprising 
the first great library. At immense cost and 
effort the knowledge of the Fertile Crescent 
was gathered for the royal bibliophile. Su- 
merian hymns, temple rituals, myths of cre- 
ation and the deluge, grammars, and medi- 
cal texts found their way to his library. On 
each tablet was the emperor’s mark of owner- 
ship, and just as a modern library stamps a 
warning on its books against surreptitious re- 
moval, Assurbanipal had inscribed on his tab- 


lets; “Whosoever shall carry off this tablet . , . 
may Assur and Belit overthrow him in wrath 
and anger, and destroy his home and posterity 
in the land.’’^® 

Decline of Assyria. The Assyrian empire 
obtained its main resources from booty and 
conquest. The failure of such a system was in- 
evitable in the long run. About the middle 
of the seventh century b.c. evidences of de- 
cline became apparent. The sturdy Assyrian 
stock had been decimated by the long series of 
wars, the task of ruling such a huge empire 
was proving too difficult for the ruling class, 
and finally the cruelties of the Assyrians had 
made implacable foes intent on their downfall. 
To the south, Babylonia had come under the 
control of a new group of Semites, the Chal- 
deans, who revolted against Ass^Tian rule. 
Wild tribes roamed north of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, constantly threatening Assyrian fron- 
tiers. Also to the north and northeast, the 
Indo-European Medes and Persians were on 
the march. By 616 b.c. the Chaldeans had cap- 
tured Babylonia, and in 612 these people, 
joining the Medes, attacked Nineveh, the As- 
syrian capital, which was captured and totally 
destroyed. Not one building was left stand- 
ing. From one end of the Fertile Crescent to 
the other there was rejoicing over the extermi- 
nation of Assyria. In the words of the Hebrew 
Prophet Nahum, "All that look upon thee 
shall flee from thee and say, 'Nineveh is laid 
waste.’ ’’ 

With the exception of their animal sculp- 
ture, their innovations in military science, and 
their ability as imperial administrators, the 
Assyrians made few original contributions to 
civilization. Their role was rather one of 
borrowing from the cultures of other peoples, 
unifying the best elements into a new product, 
and assisting in its dissemination over the 
Fertile Crescent. 


New Babylonia: The Empire of the Chaldeans 


T he kingdom of the Medes. The destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian empire in 612 b . c . left 
four powers to struggle over its legacy, the 
Medes and Persians, the Chaldeans, Egypt, and 
Lydia. The Medes were an Indo-European 
people who by 1000 b . c . had established them- 
selves just east of Assyria. In the eighth cen- 
tury b . c . they had managed to create a strong 
kingdom with Ecbatana as capital. Under 


King Cyaxaras the Medes had extended their 
overlordship to the Persians, who lived east of 
the Tigris. The Persians were of the same 
racial ancestry as the Medes and for a time 
were content to be their vassals. 

New Babylonia. While the Median king- 
dom controlled the highland region, the Chal- 
deans, with their capital at Babylon, were 
masters of the Fertile Crescent. Nebuchad- 
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nezzar, becoming Chaldean king in 604 b.c., 
raised Babylonia to another epoch of bril- 
liance after over 1000 years of weakness fol- 
lowing the reign of Hammurabi. Nebuchad- 
nezzar routed the Egyptians from Syria, thus 
terminating Egyptian aspiration to re-create 
another empire. When the little Hebrew king- 
dom of Judah rebelled against his rule, the 
Chaldean king destroyed Jerusalem (586 b.c.) 
and carried several thousand Hebrew captives 
to Babylon. 

Babylon was now rebuilt and became one 
of the greatest cities of its day. Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, has left us a graphic de- 
scription of its huge size and the tremendous 
walls that were wide enough at the top to 
have rows of small houses on each side with a 
space between them large enough for the pas- 
sage of a chariot. In the center of the city ran 
the famous Procession Street, which passed 
through Ishtar Gate. This great arch, still 
standing, is the best example of Chaldean 
architecture. In the city there were also sev- 
eral imposing temples, the grandest of which 
was dedicated to the Chaldean deity Marduk. 
There was also the immense palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Inclosed by walls, the palace tow- 
ered terrace upon terrace, each resplendent 
with masses of fernery, flowers, and trees. 
These roof gardens, the famous Hanging Gar- 
dens, were so beautiful that they were selected 
by the Greeks as one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world. 

Chaldean astronomy. New Babylonia made 
few original contributions to civilization apart 
from the field of science, but in astronomy 
her influence was profound. The Babylo- 
nians were interested in the stars as a means 
of foretelling the future. The observation of 
the stars with the view of showing their in- 
fluence upon human affairs is called astrology, 
a pseudoscience which still persists today. A 
reminder of its influence exists in our lan- 



guage idiom when we refer to our “lucky star” 
or to an “ill-starred venture.” The interest of 
the Chaldeans in the heavens led to the iden- 
tification of the twelve groups of stars identi- 
fied under the twelve signs of the zodiac. Five 
planets were considered especially fateful in 
controlling the destinies of men. The names 
of the five most important Chaldean gods were 
applied to the five fateful stars. Later the 
Romans substituted the names of their gods. 
Thus the planet Marduk became Jupiter, 
Nabu was changed to Mercury, Ishtar to 
Venus, and so on. 

Even though astronomy was primitive and 
illogical, it encouraged the systematic obser- 
vation of the heavens. Astrology had been 
practiced in Old Babylon, but Chaldean ob- 
servations were much more accurate and com- 
plete. The prediction of eclipses was com- 
mon, and continuous observations of the 
heavens were made for over three hundred 
years. One of the foremost Chaldean astron- 
omers computed the length of the year to 
within twenty-six minutes.. 


The Persian Empire 


P ersian expansion. During the long reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar, some forty years, Baby- 
lon flourished, but at his death the power he 
had evolved rapidly crumbled. In the latter 
years of his reign a new people, the Persians, 
began to assume the offensive. They threw off 
the Median yoke and captured Ecbatana in 
549 B.c. The Medes apparently readily ac- 


cepted their new ruler, the redoubtable Cyrus 
the Great. Within twenty years the Persian 
leader had created a great empire. His first 
opponent was wealthy King Croesus of Lydia, 
who met defeat in 546 b.c. At the same time 
Cyrus assumed control of the Greek Ionian 
cities and then turned east, establishing his 
power as far as the frontier of India. Babylon 
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These old men are subjects from Syria on the other side of the Fertile Crescent, bringing gifts to the emperor at 
Persepolis — gold vessels, bracelets, horses, even a chariot. This relief decorated a wall of XerxeP palace at 

Persepolis. 


was next on his list, for in 539 b.c. without re- 
sistance the city capitulated to the Persian host. 
Following the death of Cyrus, his son Cam- 
byses conquered Egypt. The next ruler, Darius, 
crossed the Hellespont and annexed Macedonia 
and Thrace to his empire. 

It now appeared as if the promising Greek 
city-states would also be crushed by the Per- 
sian steam roller. In 493 b.c. Darius began his 
first campaigns against Greece. They precipi- 
tated a bitter struggle in which the Greeks, 
fighting heroically, not only repelled the in- 
vasion but ultimately, under Alexander the 
Great, carried the war into the enemy’s terri- 
tory and crushed the great Persian army. All 
of this will be told in Chapter 5. 

Persian imperial administration. The gov- 
ernmental structure designed by the Persian 
rulers to administer their extensive dominions 
was built upon the Assyrian model but was 
far more efficient than its predecessor. The 
Persian imperial system was first devised by 
Cyrus the Great and carried to completion by 
Darius. The empire was divided into twenty- 
one provinces, or satrapies, each under a pro- 
vincial governor called a satrap. To check 
the satraps, a secretary and a military official 
representing the king were also installed in 
every province. Special inspectors, “the Eyes 
and Ears of the King,” were also sent to the 
satrapies to report on the administrative meth- 
ods of the satraps. 

A great empire must possess good communi- 
cations. Realizing that need, the Persians 
built great imperial post roads, which in the 


thoroughness of their construction rivaled the 
later Roman roads. The main highways con- 
nected the four capitals, Susa, Ecbatana, Baby- 
lon, and Persepolis, which had been estab- 
lished in various parts of the empire. Along 
the Royal Road between Sardis and Susa there 
was a post station every fourteen miles, where 
fresh horses could be obtained by the king's 
messengers. By means of this first “pony ex- 
press,” royal messengers could cover a distance 
of 1500 miles in a little more than seven days, 
while ordinary travelers took three months. 

Persian rulers demonstrated a high sense of 
responsibility toward all their subjects, alien 
or Persian. In fact, the Persian empire was 
the first attempt at governing many different 
racial groups on the principle of equal rights 
and responsibilities for all peoples. In their 
treatment of subject peoples there was a hu- 
maneness and spirit of consideration which 
had been absent in the Assyrian empire. The 
Persians respected the gods of all conquered 
people. The king made the prosperity of every 
part of the empire his concern, in order that 
all provinces would be enabled to provide the 
tribute levied against them. The tax burden, 
however, was not excessive. The introduction 
of a uniform system of coinage also did much 
to weld the empire together. 

Zoroastrianism. The religion of the Persians 
was founded by a prophet named Zoroaster 
(called Zarathustra by the ancient Greeks). 
The date of his birth is a matter of dispute. 
Tradition places it about 1000 b.c., but the 
most recent scholarship puts his birth at 660 
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B.c. Zoroaster taught that there was a con- 
tinuous struggle in the world between two 
great cosmic forces. Mazda, or Ahura Mazda, 
symbolized righteousness; Ahriman was the 
summation of everything evil. The sayings and 
legends concerning Zoroaster were collected 
early in the Christian era and made into a 
sacred book called the Zend-Avesta. In it the 
principle of good is referred to as “Ahura 
Mazda, the creator, radiant, glorious, greatest 
and best, most beautiful, most firm, wisest, 
most perfect, the most bounteous spirit.” The 
Avesta contained significant ideas on hotv the 
world would come to an end. The last days 
were conceived as involving a mighty battle 
between Mazda and Ahriman in which the 
forces of good should prevail. Then would 
come a last judgment involving a heaven for 
some and a hell for others. The word paradise 
is Persian in its origin. 

The wise toleration of the Persian rulers 
was perhaps a result of their religion. In de- 
scribing some of his victories, Darius, on the 
famous Behistun monument, declares; 

“On this account Ahura Mazda brought me 
help . . . because I was not wicked, nor was 
I a liar, nor was I a tyrant, neither I nor any 
of my line. I have ruled according to right- 
eousness.”^® 

The followers of Zoroaster arc sometimes 
called fire worshipers, because they regard fire 
as a symbol of the deity of light and purity. 
Their religion still persists among a group of 
about 100,000 people called Parsecs, who live 
in and around the city of Bombay in India. 


The Version Empire 

about 500 B.C. 



Art. The art of the Persians is not very 
original. They borrowed from their prede- 
cessors in the Fertile Crescent, especially the 
Assyrians. Their most important work was in 
palace architecture. The royal residences at 
Persepolis are the best remaining evidence of 
Persian building. Here a high terrace, or plat- 
form, was constructed, reached by a grand 
stairway, the face of which was covered with 
beautiful relief sculptures. The practice of 
raising the palace on a platform originated as 
a protection against disease from the swamps. 
Other features were brilliantly tolorccl enam- 
eled bricks, entrances Hanked by huge human- 
headed bulls, and numerous columns to sup- 
jjort the roof. I'he columns were topped by 
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large heads of bulls, used for capitals as the buildings were covered with brilliant enam- 
Egs'ptians had used lotus motifs. Upon the eled tiles. The arch was not copied from 
terrace stood a number of palaces and halls Babylonia; doors w'ere capped with horizontal 
used for audience chambers. The walls of the blocks of stone in the Egyptian fashion. 

Summary 

The evolution of human affairs in the Ancient Near East from primitive culture to 
civilization has noiv been recounted. The principal areas concerned were Egypt at the 
western terminus of the Fertile Crescent, SyTia-Palestine, forming the western band of 
the Crescent, and Assyria and Babylonia, constituting the eastern bow . Civilization rose 
about the same time in the western and eastern ends of the Fertile Crescent, that is, 
in Egypt and in the plain of Shinar, later to be called Babylonia. Both those civiliza- 
tions were river-made, one by the Nile, the other by the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
Natural barriers forming a defense for Egypt explain the almost uninterrupted continu- 
ity of its civilization. Along the Fertile Crescent, however, there were constant fighting 
and movements of people, owing to the absence of any such barriers. The history of that 
region, then, is a rather complex account of the rise and fall of numerous nations. 

The story of Old Babylonia is primarily concerned with the significant achievements 
of the Sumerians and the later adoption of their civilization by Semitic invaders. The 
most important of the Semitic states was Babylon, created by the great Semitic leader 
Hammurabi. Following an era of brilliant civilization in Old Babylonia, attention was 
focused on Syria-Palestine. There the duel between Egypt and the Hittite empire, which 
weakened both contestants, gave small nations, Phoenicia, the Arameans, and the He- 
brews, a chance to enjoy a brief period of independence. Political diversity was ended 
by the rise of the .Assyrian empire, which had a span of about three hundred years {900- 
600 B.C.). The fall of Assyria left four peoples to contest for the crumbs of empire: the 
Egsptians, the Lydians, the Medes and Persians, and the Chaldeans. At the outset New 
Babylonia, or Chaldea, under the great Nebuchadnezzar was the center of a brilliant 
and powerful civilization, but the expansion of Persia quickly terminated its independ- 
ence. Persia became the greatest empire the world had yet seen; it even endeavored to 
extend its power over ancient Greece. 

If the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods represent the first great chapter of progress 
in human history, the accomplishments in the Ancient Near East represent a second. 
There metals were first used on an extensive scale and the wheeled vehicle, the plow, 
and irrigation introduced. Seagoing ships were built first by the Egyptians, the use of 
coinage was spread by the Lydians, and business contractual instruments were developed 
by the Babylonians. In engineering, the Egyptians demonstrated remarkable skill in 
transporting tremendously heavy blocks of stone over long distances and then elevating 
them to great heights. During this early period in the history of man, warfare was 
put on a firm basis by^ the Sumerians and then developed to a high degree of efficiency 
by the .Assyrians. Great p)oliticaI states were created in w'hich there were remarkable cen- 
tralization and coordination in adnunisti ation. Writing was evolved as early as 4000 b.c.; 
later the Phoenicians made a notable contribution in devising an alphabet. In architec- 
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ture the Egyptians evolved many of the basic features which were later developed to per- 
fection by the Greeks. Sculpture was used with regard to its architectural setting, and 
Egyptian mural painters were highly skilled. 

In the Tigris and Euphrates valley the outstanding artistic contributions tvere in 
palace building and sculpture. In the building of palaces some of the Mesopotamian 
peoples used the arch and narrotv vault successfully though not extensively. The Assyr- 
ian use of the arch may have influenced the Romans, and certainly some of their decora- 
tive animal motifs influenced later heraldry. In sculpture there were some beautiful 
wall decorations, especially in the Assyrian period. The greatest gift in literature was 
the Hebrew Bible, but mention should also be made of the Mesopotamian epics of 
the flood and creation and the Persian holy Zend-Avesta. Finally in religion, the Ancient 
Near East contributed some notable religious concepts. 

Such is the role of the Ancient Near East in world history. But after several 
thousand years of advance, progress seemed to level off and almost entirely cease. One 
great bar to progress tvas that in all the countries of the Near East there was no thought 
of political liberty or the right of the individual to have a part in the affairs of govern- 
ment. Coupled with the despotism of kings was the tyranny of priests. The old gods 
had to be obeyed, old customs and mores implicitly accepted. There was little oppor- 
tunity for speculation, and society tended to become more and more static. 
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c. 10,000-4000 B.C. Development of Paleolithic and Neolithic 
Cultures 

c. 4000-2500 Indus Valley Civilization 

Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa Advanced city culture 

(Old Kingdom in Egypt, 3400-2475) Contact with Sumerians 

Remarkable artistic achievements 

c. 2000-1000 Vedic Age 

Indo-Aryans conquer northern India Origin of caste system 

Conflict of Aryans with native Dravidians Vedic literature; Rig-Veda 
(Greeks enter Aegean world, c. 1900) (Hammurabic Code, c. 1900) 

c. 1000-500 Epic, or Heroic, Age 

Creation of Ganges kingdoms Development of caste system 

(Assyrian empire, 700-600) Epic literature: Mahabharata, Ra~ 

mayana 

Upamshads, 800-600 
(^Ireek Iliad and Odyssey composed, 
9th century) 


563?-483 Gautama Buddha 


Four Noble Truths 
Noble Eightfold Path 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Indus and the Ganges 



STREET in the modern, flourishing city of 
Bombay presents a varied sight. Streetcars clang down the center. Taxis and automo- 
biles draw up to the curb before fine shops displaying English clothes, Parisian perfumes, 
and American shoes. Along the sidewalks saunter English officers and civil authorities, 
talking perhaps with a rich Parsee merchant or rajah from one of the provinces to the 
northwest. At an intersection where a Sikh policeman is directing traffic, a great mass of 
people push their way in all directions: tall, fair-skinned herdsmen down from the hills 
of the north, dark-skinned laborers out of the rice plantations, workers hurrying to the 
jute mills of the city, beggars in rags crying for alms, holy men and fakirs, bazaar-keep- 
ers, underfed children eyeing the sweetmeats of the hawkers, and heavily bespangled 
women with caste marks visible on their foreheads. It is a motley scene. The street- 
cars and taxis, freighters unloading at the busy docks, and handsome public buildings 
and railway stations combining English and Indian architecture proclaim the . impact 
of western culture upon this Indian metropolis. But the bazaars, caste marks, religious 
temples, strange costumes, and the endless variety of languages spoken on every side 
reveal an indigenous culture which has resisted the west, a culture which is rich, unique, 
and vivid. 

India has been described as one land where the past is never dead. Like China she 
conquers her conquerors by swallowing them, and invasions have as yet altered her but 
little. Where Egypt, Greece, and Rome have lived and perished, India remains with 
much the same culture and outlook as in the days when Troy was being sacked by the 
Greeks. What is the secret of India’s timelessness? The answer lies in her early his:..^ 
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tory, when there was developed an intricate religious theory and a unique pattern of 
social organization, the famous caste system. Thus the focal point of Indian thought has 
been religion, and the focal point of Indian society has been caste. Science and inven- 
tions have made the west turn from the otherworldliness which it knew in the Middle 
Ages. But no such transformation has yet occurred in India. 


Geography and Early Times 


I ndian geography. The geography of India 
gives us many important clues to an un- 
derstanding of her civilization. A sub-conti- 
nent of about 1,575,000 square miles, situated 
largely in the tropics, with a seacoast of some 
3400 miles, India contains a population of over 
350 million. Thus India has an area about one 
half that of the United States, a seacoast ap- 
proximately the length of the overland distance 
from New York to San Francisco, and a popu- 
lation between two and three times that of 
America. We can think of India as a gigantic 
triangle, with two sides bounded by ocean and 


the third by the great mountain-wall of the 
Himalayas, which runs along India’s northern 
frontier for 1600 miles. In ancient times India 
was inaccessible from the sea, and the only ap- 
proach lay through the mountain passes to the 
northwest. That fact has colored all Indian 
history, for down the passes have swarmed 
armed conquerors, restless tribes, and mer- 
chants from the west. In modem times Great 
Britain, by gaining control of the seas, has been 
able to conquer and dominate India without 
having to enter through the mountain passes. 

India can be conveniently separated into 
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three principal divisions. The area north of 
the Narbada River is called Hindustan; the 
area as far south as the Kistna River is known 
as the Deccan, and the remaining territor)' 
down to the southern tip of India is called the 
Far South, or Tamil Land. Northern India 
is separated clearly from the Deccan and Ta- 
mil Land by the Vindhya Mountains, a sand- 
stone range about 3000 feet in height, once 
covered with an impenetrable jungle. This 
barrier prevented early northern invaders from 
penetrating successfully into the Deccan pla- 
teau and Tamil Land. Our interest lies prin- 
cipally in the events that took place in Hindu- 
stan and, especially during the earliest his- 
torical period, in the basin of the Indus. For 
in the alluvial plain watered by the Indus and 
four of its tributaries (called the Punjab, or 
Land of the Five Rivers) and in the territory to 
the south of that plain (called Sind, the land 
of the Sindhus, the ancient name for the Indus) 
India developed its first real civilization. Al- 
though the Indus was the initial home of In- 
dian civilization, we shall find that after the 
Indo-Aryan people invaded India, they spread 
eastward until in the Epic Age (1000-500 b.c.) 
they were creating kingdoms along the Ganges 
valley. In Hindustan, in the valleys of the 
Indus and Ganges, India developed the culture 
of her present. 

The earliest cultures. The earliest inhabit- 
ants of India had a culture at least as primi- 
tive as that of other Paleolithic peoples. Both 
Paleolithic and Neolithic remains have been 
found scattered throughout the entire penin- 
sula. In southern India Neolithic man became 
fairly civilized, making use of the potter’s wheel, 
domesticating the dog, goat, and ox, fashioning 
ornaments out of conches, pearls, and gold, 
hollowing out timber, dressing skins, and cul- 
tivating crops. Later, stone tools were replaced 
by iron in the south and copper in the north. 
There appears to have been no Bronze Age in 
India, but probably long before 5000 b.c. iron 
tools and weapons had become common. 

The early cultures of India were mainly 
fluvial. Large numbers of inhabitants congre- 
gated along the river banks. We have seen 
that early Near Eastern cultures were fluvial 
mainly because of the fertility of the soil in the 
river valleys. Nearly all Indian soil is fertile in 
comparison with the semidesert conditions of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Thus rivers in India 
were primarily important not as factors in the 



productivity of the soil but as means of water 
supply and especially as paths of communica- 
tion through mountainous regions and jungle. 

The Indus valley civilization. As a result of 
archaeological studies carried on under the 
direction of Sir John Herbert Marshall, an 
ancient civilization of high attainments has 
been located in the Indus valley, principally 
at the sites of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. 
The culture must have spread over a wide 
area, for these two cities are four hundred 
miles apart. The probable extent of this an- 
cient culture is shown in the map above. 

Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro revealed that 
it had been a well-laid-out town with streets 
at right angles, the principal one thirty-three 
feet wide. The flat-roofed buildings, of burnt 
brick held together by mud and mortar, were 
possibly several stories high. While the city 
evidently had no temples, there was a public 
bath. Mohenjo-Daro had a drainage system of 
terra-cotta pipes (still sound after almost five 
thousand years) and houses with bathrooms. 
Thus the city was far in advance of European 
towns thousands of years later. 

The dwellers of the metropolis were artistic, 
as is evidenced by the large collection of 
soapstone seals and amulets (charms) which 
have been found. Tigers, elephants, bulls, 
rhinoceri, buffaloes, crocodiles, and antelopes 
(the cow and horse are missing) are represented 
on these ornaments. Small, beautiful statues 
made of clay, children’s toys in bird and ani- 
mal forms, and exquisite pottery of highly bur- 
nished red ochre decorated with figures of 
trees and animals have also been discovered. 
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Aloofness and hauteur mark a precisely-ornamented 
Indian statue found at Mohenjo-Daro. 


Vedic and 

I ndo-Aryan invasions (2000-1000 B.C.). We 
are ignorant of the history of India for a 
period of some five hundred years following 
the fall of the Indus valley civilization. About 
8000 B.C., however, tribes began to enter the 
land from the northwest. Where did these 
marauding immigrants come from, and of 
what race were they? Again the answer is far 
from certain. Possibly they came originally 
from central Asia or an areajbordering on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. Language resem- 
blances as well as religious similarities indi- 
cate that they were related to the peoples 
of the Near East. We may conclude that 
the Hittites, Medes, Persians, and Aryan-speak- 
ing tribes (called Indo-Aryans) which invaded 
India were branches of the great Indo-European 


Their clever metalwork is shown in beakers 
of copper, silver, and lead, their metal saws, 
chisels, knives, and razors, and their splendid 
bronze statues. Jewelry, such as beads of car- 
nelian and bangles and necklaces of gold and 
lapis lazuli, adorned the womenfolk. 

The people of Mohenjo-Daro seem to have 
worshiped the cult of the Mother Goddess, for 
she was depicted often on seals, amulets, and 
pottery. Other deities, such as a horned three- 
faced god, were worshiped as well. Burial was 
by cremation, the ashes often being placed in 
urns. Resemblances in pottery, weapons, and 
tools of the Indus valley people and the Sumer- 
ians of the Fertile Crescent indicate a com- 
mon ancestry. Unquestionably the Indus peo- 
ple invaded India from the west, enslaving or 
driving away the short, Negroid inhabitants 
tliey found there. There may also have been 
an intermingling of customs and ideas. At any 
rate a rich and varied civilization, at least as 
advanced as any in contemporary Egypt or the 
Fertile Crescent, resulted. 

The downfall of the Indus valley culture 
(about 2500 B.C.) is unknown. Remains gath- 
ered by archaeologists indicate that the people 
of Mohenjo-Daro valued the arts of peace 
above those of war. Their destruction may 
have been due to a great flood or to a plague 
which carried off most of the people. That 
some tragedy did befall the populace seems 
evident from the fact that groups of skeletons 
have been found in some of the rooms, as if 
the victims had met a common fatc.^ 

Epic India 

family whicli probably had its original home 
somewhere near the Caspian Sea. The Indo- 
Aryans began to invade India about the same 
time that their relatives overran the country 
of Babylonia. 

The Indo-Aryans were a fair-skinned, tall 
people of strong physique, with long heads, 
straight noses, and finely developed features. 
They ate heartily, drank copiously, fought 
readily, and boasted noisily. At the time of 
their arrival in India they lived a simple life. 
Wealth was measured in terms of cattle, and 
the word for war meant “a desire for more 
cows.” Milk, butter, and grain were the staple 
foods, although meat was not forbidden. The 
father of the family was its head, and his sons 
and grandsons dwelt with their families be- 
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neath his roof. The father was also the priest 
of the family, lighting the sacred fire and mak- 
ing sacrifices to the gods. At that time there 
were no castes. The king, or rajah, at the head 
of the tribe (made up of numerous families) 
administered justice or led his people into 
war. There were also the family priests and 
the warriors— males of fighting age who formed 
a council to aid the king. Women occupied a 
high social status and administered their 
households. Marriage was monogamous and 
was forbidden both outside the racial group 
and between people too closely related. 

The Dravidians. The Indo-Aryans did not 
conquer northern India without a struggle. 
As they pushed slowly eastward along the In- 
dus and Ganges valleys until they occupied all 
of Hindustan, they came into conflict with the 
people who had already settled there, also of 
unknown origin. The entire racial history of 
India is obscure. The oldest remains go back 
to an early post-glacial period and seem to 
indicate a Negroid stock akin to those of 
Africa. Various invasions into India of prim- 
itive Negroid stocks probably took place from 
time to time, and despite later invasions by 
Aryan-speaking groups from the north, the 
south lands of India even today possess re- 
mains of the ancient Indo-Negroid races. They 
have been called Dravidian because Dravida 
was the old name of the Tamil country. It has 
also been suggested that they were descended 
from the people who had once inhabited 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 

At any rate, they appear to have been shorter 
and darker than the Indo-Aryans and were 
considered by the latter to be ugly, coarse, and 
uncivilized. The Aryan-speaking tribesmen 
looked askance at these “noseless” people who 
spoke a vulgar tongue so that they seemed to 
be "yelling hideously like dogs,” who ate raw 
flesh, worshiped strange gods and trees and 
snakes, and practiced polygamy. Yet, despite 
such Indo-Aryan opinion of the dark-skinned 
natives, the Dravidians possessed a civiliza- 
tion superior to that which their conquerors 
brought from the northwest. They had built 
castles and large, luxurious cities, were excel- 
lent mariners, and had commercial contacts 
with Babylon and the Sumerians. The Indo- 
Aryans borrowed many customs and ideas from 
the Dravidians, including, apparently, their 
systems of land tenure and taxation and their 
village community. 
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The triumph of the Indo-Aryans. The 
Indo-Aryans proved masters of the Dravidians 
in warfare, however, and the Dravidians were 
enslaved or driven southward in much the 
same manner as the North American Indian 
was pushed back by the American pioneers. 

The Indo-Aryans looked upon driving back 
the Dravidians as a primary duty, ‘and the 
poems they wrote tell much about the wars 
between the two ' peoples. However, many 
of the invaders intermarried with the Dra- 
vidians and began to adopt some of their cus- 
toms. I'he Indo-Aryans soon saw that they 
would be absorbed completely by the more 
numerous Dravidians, whom they considered 
inferior, unless they took steps to prevent such 
intermarriage. This racial restriction was di- 
rected mainly at preserving the fair color of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus the caste system began 
to be used not to preserve social status but to 
preserve, if possible, purity of race. The early 
word for caste was varna, meaning color (it 
was translated by later Portuguese travelers as 
casta, from the Latin castus, meaning pure). 
The Indo-Aryans as yet placed no caste restric- 
tions upon marriage within their own group. 

Vedic times ( 2000-1000 B.C.), Our knowl- 
edge of early India is derived largely from the 
literature of the times. As the first writings of 
the Indo-Aryans are to be found in the Vedas, 
we call the period which they describe the 
Vedic Age (about 2000-1000 B.a). Later, great 
epic poems— the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
especially— were composed to commemorate 
the heroic deeds of early warriors. We there- 
fore call llicir period the Heroic, or Epic, Age 
(about 1000-500 B.C.). The epics throw much 
light upon contemporary conditions. 

When the Indo-Aryan invaders had once 
conquered the land they began to settle down 
to a rural existence. They tilled and irrigated 
the soil, raised barley, millet, wheat, lentils, 
and sesame. They used oxen for plowing and 
drawing wagons, raised cattle and ate cow’s 
meat at festivals, and made out of grain an 
intoxicating drink called sura. 

Village life was similar to that of modern 
India. At the head of the village (grama) was 
the headsman (gramani), sometimes elected 
and at other times holding his po.siiion by 
hereditary right. The village was composed of 
a group of families, and villages were scat- 
tered over the country at varying distances, 
connected by roads and tracks. Most of the 
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village occupations were agricultural— dairy- 
ing, tanning, spinning wool and weaving 
cloth, fashioning hoes and plowshares, and 
making household utensils. The Indo-Aryans 
owned the lands nearby and considered it a 
disgrace to work for someone else. 

The houses were made with mud walls, 
clay floors, and thatched roofs. Clothing con- 
sisted principally of a skirt and a shawl worn 
over the shoulder. Ornaments such as earrings 
and necklaces were fashionable. There were 
three modes of marriage; consent, purchase, 
and abduction of the bride. The last method 
was considered a great compliment by the 
women. Among the rich, polygamy was some- 
times practiced: however most Indo-Aryans 
were monogamists. During Vedic times the 
status of women was high. They mingled freely 
with the rest of society at public occasions, 
joined in religious sacrifices, and were free to 
engage in intellectual pursuits. The practices 
of purdah (seclusion of women) and the suttee 
(self-destruction of a widow on her husband’s 
funeral pyre) were rare until later ages. Among 
the popular amusements were gambling, danc- 
ing, chariot racing (for the upper classes), 
music, and listening to tribal bards. 

The Epic Age (1000-500 B.C.). Society in 
the Epic, or Heroic, Age was quite similar to 
that of the Homeric Age of Greece, as we shall 
see in Chapter 5. The Indo-Aryans had been 
expanding eastward and creating kingdoms 
along the Canges valley. These kingdoms were 
small, isolated city-states. There was no cen- 
tral authority; each kingdom was a unit in 
itself. The epics tell of constant warfare 
among the kingdoms, with occasional alliances 
between some of them in order to wage war 
against others. 

The cities of the Epic Age were surrounded 
by moats and walls, and their streets were well 
planned, lighted, and even cleaned. In the 
center stood the palace of the king, or rajah. 
His powers were greater than those of the 
village headsman of Vedic times. Like the later 
Germanic chieftains he was surrounded with a 
faithful retinue of followers who pledged to 
him their personal loyalty and followed him 
into battle, receiving in return weapons, food, 
and honors. While the king’s political powers 
were very great, he was responsible for the pro- 
tection of his subjects and the administration 
of justice. To advise and help him, he had 
a royal council, composed of his relatives and 


nobles. He received taxes from the people and 
probably was the owner (in theory at least) 
of all land. He made foreign alliances person- 
ally and often cemented political agreements 
with marriage ties. 

Besides the king and the warrior class, other 
groups were coming into prominence. The 
priest still occupied a subordinate place in so- 
ciety, as there was yet no definite, formalized 
religion. The family priest persisted from 
Vedic times and officiated at the numerous 
and expensive sacrifices. In the cities a kind 
of middle class was rising. The variety of oc- 
cupations indicates the advanced development 
of Epic life: metalworkers, wood-workers, 
stone-workers, leather-workers, glass-makers, 
ivory-workers, basket-makers, house-painters, 
potters, dyers, fishermen, sailors, butchers, bar- 
bers, shampooers, florists, cooks, confectioners, 
physicians, armorers, incense sellers, tailors, 
goldsmiths, actors, and washermen. The me- 
nial tasks were performed by slaves— captives, 
debtors, and members of the Dravidian group. 
Although the slaves possessed no legal privi- 
leges, they were apparently well treated. 

The epics indicate that as in Vedic times 
women were socially well-off, although suttee 
was increasing. Polygamy was also much more 
common now than during the Vedic Age, but 
polyandry was exceptional. Favorite pastimes 
of the privileged were hunting, gambling, 
fighting, and watching the performances of 
dancing girls. The cow was now considered 
sacred (for rea.sons which we shall discuss later), 
but other forms of flesh were eaten. A strong 
alcoholic beverage called soma was in use. 

Economic developments of Epic times. 
Trade was steadily advancing. Two-wheeled 
wagons carried produce overland, but the bad 
roads and numerous taxes which had to be 
paid at every frontier must have proved dis- 
couraging. River and ocean commerce in- 
creased, thanks particularly to the Dravidians, 
w'ho were skilled in navigation. About 860 b.c. 
ships carrying Indian perfumes, silks, spices, 
muslins, and precious stones made their way 
to Egypt, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. In early 
times there was no coinage, and trade was car- 
ried on by barter. Then cattle became the 
currency (brides were often purchased with 
cows), giving way later to a copper coinage. 
By the time of Buddha (about the clo.se of the 
Epic Age) a credit system had been evolved. 
Merchants in various cities made use of letters 
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of credit, and loans were being made at We have noted that the caste system became 

eightecn-pcr-ccnt interest. more sharply defined during the Epic Age 

Growth of the caste system. We saw earlier than it had been in Vedic limes. In the cen- 
that the first caste division dealt not with social turies following the Epic Age the caste system 
stratification within the Indo-Aryan group but grew more and more complex until it came to 
with the separation (along color lines) of the have racial, social, political, economic, and re- 
Aryan-speaking invaders and the native Dra- ligious implications and was split up into 
vidians. During the Epic Age caste became thousands of sub-castes. 

more sharply defined. The division into social Theories of caste history. Scholars are by 
groups was not a new phenomenon with the no means agreed as to the origin and develop- 
Indo-Europeans. The early Iranians, an Indo- inent of the caste system. Stanley Rice sug- 
European people, were divided into three gests the following plausible view: (i) The 
classes: priests, warriors, and agriculturists; Indo-Aryans on their arrival in the country 
later the artisans became a fourth class. The found that the Dravidians already had a sort 
four castes evolved by Indo-Aryan society were, of caste institution which was designed to keep 
in order of their rank, (i) the Brahmans, or them apart from the older aborigines; (a) the 
priests, (a) the Kshatriyas, or warriors, (3) the Indo-Aryans saw that by adopting this custom 
Vaisyas, or agriculturists and traders, and (4) they might in turn keep themselves apart from 
the Sudras, or serfs. During the Epic Age the the Dravidians, and as the obvious distinction 
Kshatriyas, or warriors, had a higher social rank was between the fair and dark-skinned, they 
than the Brahmans; but as warfare declined in named the institution varna, or color; (3) the 
intensity, religion grew in complexity and im- Indo-Aryans probably recalled that their kins- 
portance. The priests, as the educators of folk, the Iranians, also possessed a caste divi- 
youth, oral historians of the people, and inter- sion, based on occupations, and this precedent 
mediaries between the gods and men, had as- helped confirm their own action; (4) the caste 
sumed a dominant position in Indian society system received religious sanction until as time 
by the close of Epic times, a position which went on it crystallized into a religious prohi- 
they have successfully maintained down to the bition; and (5) the caste system was bound up 
present century. with occupational problems, so that it became 

Meanwhile, there had appeared a small natural for each task, from that of the lowly 
group of people who lay outside the four flayer of cattle to the powerful Brahman priest, 
castes. Because they had been captured in to be assigned a definite social status and re- 
warfare or reduced to slavery for some reason, ligious purpose.- 

these unfortunates lost all right to caste. Caste, as it exists in India today, is the 

Hence they were called outcastes, or pariahs, combination of all these factors in varying 
Their numbers multiplied, until today the degrees. If we have dwelt at some length 
British government is faced with the stagger- upon the subject, it is because ilie problems of 
ing problem of protecting some 40,000,000 modern India cannot be understood without 
“untouchables,” whose touch and very .shadow a grasp of the complexities of this unique 
are believed to be defiling to a Brahman. institution. 

Language, Literature, and Art 

I ndian languages. India has five or six dis- variant language of the mother tongue of the 
tinct families of languages, of which the Indo-European family which in its general fea- 
Indo-Aryan is but one. The Dravidian Ian- turcs was more or less tlie same as the ear- 
guages have been affected by Indo-Aryan but licst Greek. The different tribes, however, 
nevertheless are independent in structure. In spoke a variety of dialects. Within a thousand 
recent times, the richness of the early litera- years of their arrival the Indo-Aryan language 
ture of the Dravidians has been brought to had evolved into the tongue known as Sanskrit, 
light. However, we are concerned primarily This language belongs to the same family as 
with the speech and writings of the Indo- Persian, Greek, Latin, and English. The 
Aryans. When these fair-skinned tribes came early Indo-Aryan speech became the mother of 
through the northwest passes, they spoke a such languages of northern India as Marathi, 
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Hindi, and Bengali, all of which evolved over 
a period of centuries. 

By the time of the rise of the Magadha em- 
pire in the fourth century b.c. Sanskrit existed 
in three forms: the strict Sanskrit of the Brah- 
mans, who were interested in scriptural exact- 
ness, the language of the poets and court bards 
as found in the great epics, and the less literary 
Sanskrit, whicli was used in treatises on poli- 
tics, law, and the arts. There is evidence in the 
Rig-Veda that even in Vedic times vernac- 
ular dialects which differed from Sanskrit were 
arising in various localities. Sanskrit has al- 
ways been the language of the learned people. 
It is highly expressive and euphonious, a 
language most appropriate for literary ex- 
pression. 

The Vedas. Sanskrit literature is probably 
the oldest, the most diversified, and the most 
voluminous of all Indian literatures. More- 
over, it is the most representative of Indian 
thought. The Vedas, from which our knowl- 
edge of primitive India is gleaned, were 
written in Sanskrit. The word veda means 
knowledge, and a Veda is really a compilation 
of knowledge regarding religion, philosophy, 
and magic. Of the four Vedas whiA have sur- 
vived to present times, the oldest and most 
famous is the Rig-Veda. Consisting of loaS 



Rival tribes lock in mortal combat in this rich manu- 
script illustration for the Ramayana. The poem has 
interested artists ever since Epic times. 


hymns in praise of different gods, it is a pecu- 
liar combination of childlike questions such as 
why, for example, white milk should come 
from red cows, petitions to the gods for good 
crops or longer life, and (sometimes) religious 
concepts of deep beauty and sincerity. 

The Vedas were considered too sacred to be 
revealed to a Sudra, or serf; hence they were 
not written down but were transmitted orally 
from father to son among the Brahmans. A 
Chinese traveler, visiting India in the late 
seventh century a.d., tells us that “in every 
generation there exist some intelligent Brah- 
mans who can recite 100,000 verses.”® 

The Vpanishads. After the poetic Vedas 
ceased to be composed, various prose treatises 
were produced, such as the Brahmanas, which 
dealt at great length with the doctrine of 
priestly rituals, and the famous Upanishads. 
The Upanishads, written about 800-600 b.c., 
are marked by an earnest sincerity of tone and 
are concerned with abstruse problems of In- 
dian philosophy. The age in which they were 
written was filled with a growing distrust of 
the old Vedic religious concepts, and skep- 
ticism ran high. Men asked one another, 
“Whence are we born, where do we live, and 
whither do we go?” From their speculation 
arose a philosophy which moved Schopen- 
hauer to say, “In the whole world there is 
no study so beneficial and so elevating as that 
of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of 
my life— it will be the solace of my death.” A 
typical example of the style and contents of 
the Upanishads can be seen in a famous par- 
able on the oneness of all life. A teacher is 
instructing a pupil: 

“Bring hither a fig from there.” 

“Here it is. Sir.” 

“Divide it.” 

“It is divided. Sir.” 

"What do you see there?” 

“These rather fine seeds. Sir.” 

“Of these please divide one.” 

“It is divided. Sir.” 

“What do you see there?” 

“Nothing at all. Sir.” 

“Verily, my dear one, that finest essence 
which you do not perceive— verily from that 
finest essence this great tree thus arises. Be- 
lieve me, my dear one, that which is the finest 
essence— this whole world has that as its soul. 
That is Reality. That is man. Tattwamasi 
—that art thou, Shwetaketu.”^ 
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Epic poetry. The literature of ancient India 
was not confined merely to priestly teachings. 
The great epic poems, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, tell of heroic deeds of the early 
Indo-Aryans. They describe events from about 
looo to 500 B.c. The Mahabharata, like the 
Greek Iliad, deals with a great war and is un- 
doubtedly the product of many poets who 
added fragments over a long period. In its pres- 
ent form the Mahabharata contains 107,000 
octameter couplets and is seven times the 
length of the Iliad and Odyssey together. The 
poem glorifies principally the Kshatriyan caste, 
as it deals with the bloody warfare between 
two Indo-Aryan tribes. But the main story is 
often interrupted by myths, long genealogies, 
love stories, lives of saintly persons, and dis- 
courses upon religion, duties of kings, caste 
regulations, and a thousand other topics. 

Perhaps the jewel of this mighty epic is a 
philosophical poem called the Bhagavadgita, 
or Lord’s Song. So sacred is the Gila to the 
Indians that it is used today in the law courts 
of the land for the administration of oaths, 
just as we make use of the Bible. The Gita is 
anonymous and may have been composed any- 
where from 500 B.c. to 200 A.D. The high light 
of the poem is the battle between the two 
tribes, in which emerges the natural reluctance 
of the warrior Arjuna to fight his own rela- 
tives on the other side. Although Arjuna pro- 
pounds the doctrine of nonresistance in his 
conversation with the god Krishna, the latter 
replies that Arjuna must first follow his duty 
as a member of the Kshatriya caste. And if 
death should accompany his actions, Arjuna 
can take comfort in the truth that the soul 
alone is eternal and imperishable. 

The second epic, the Ramayana, is much 
shorter than the Mahabharata. It has been 
likened to the Greek Odyssey because it also 
tells of a hero’s wanderings and his faithful 
wife’s long vigil. Where the Mahabharata is a 
vigorous glorification of war and adventure, 
the Ramayana shows the growth of chivalric 
ideals among the Indo-Aryans. ^e chief 
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characters possess a flawless nobility. Compas- 
sion, gentleness, and generosity arc much in 
evidence. Both epics have provided all sub.se- 
quent Indian literature with untold numbers 
of stories, just as the Homeric poems have pro- 
vided themes for countless western writers. 

Art. The Indian nature is keenly apprecia- 
tive of art. We have learned from the ruins at 
Mohenjo-Daro the excellent artistic endeavor 
that had been reached some three thousand 
years b.c. There is a gap in our knowledge of 
Indian art for a period of over 2000 years from 
Mohenjo-Daro’s fall (about 2500 b.c.), but 
painting and sculpture undoubtedly flourished. 

It is unfortunate that knowledge is also 
lacking regarding architecture from the time of 
Mohenjo-Daro to about 250 b.c. The build- 
ings of the Indus valley culture were built of 
brick, while those of the Vedic and Epic Indo- 
Aryans seem to have been constructed of wood. 
Stone was not used until later. Decorative use 
was frequently made of the Buddhist symbols 
of the Wheel of Life and the lotus or water lily. 
The Wheel of Life was especially important 
because it symbolized the revolving of human 
souls in the great cycle of reincarnation. As 
long as men had to learn the lessons of this 
world, they were chained to the Wheel of Life, 
which circled from birth through life to death 
and back to birth again. The lotus and the 
lily are flowers always associated with the 
Buddha. 

Painting was in evidence as far back as Neo- 
lithic times. Drawings of animals have been 
discovered in prehistoric caves. Again gajss 
occur in our knowledge, due largely to the 
corruptive influences of climate upon paints 
and the disruptive work of the idol-smashing 
Mo.slems in medieval times. A group of 
Buddhist frescoes found on the walls of a cave 
in central India is the first datable painting 
(about 100 B.C.). It is a pity that our apprecia- 
tion of the early Indian arts has been limited 
by the incompleteness of our knowledge, but 
we can safely attribute to these people a high 
state of artistic expression and skill. 

Philosophy 


I nfluence of religion. The power of religion 
is extraordinarily strong in India. Every 
aspect of Indian life has always had religious 
significance. It is commonly found in litera- 
ture, art, economics, philosophy, sociology. 


politics, or even science. This phenomenon 
perhaps accounts for the recent leadership 
in Indian national affairs of a man who is 
not a statesman but a religious figure— Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. We may expect, then, to dis- 
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cover two major facts: first, that the history of 
religion in India is long and complex and, sec- 
ond, that Indian religious thought has evolved 
ideas which are among the most novel and 
most intricately worked out in all the his- 
tory of the human race. 

Religion in early India. The vanished 
people of Mohenjo-Daro appear to have been 
members of the cult of the Mother Goddess, 
a religion common throughout the Near East. 
It was natural that early man should have soon 
realized that his existence depended upon the 
fertility of the earth. Therefore he came to 
look upon it as a great mother which nour- 
ished him and was forever creating fresh life. 

When the Indo-Aryans swarmed into India 
long after the days of Mohenjo-Daro, they 
found the Dravidian inhabitants following an 
animistic and totemic worship. Good and bad 
spirits who dwelled in trees, stones, streams, 
and mountains had to be placated by magic 
spells and incantations to keep the worshiper 
safe. The Dravidians worshiped snakes, espe- 
cially the cobra. 

Vedic religion. Dravidian practices differed 
profoundly from those of the Indo-Aryans, 
who had brought with them into India their 
own religious theories. The Indo-Aryans wor- 
shiped the Devas, or Shining Ones, the gods 
who dwelled in the firmament. The most pop- 
ular of all the gods was Indra, the Indian 
Thor, who wielded the thunderbolt and 
helped the Indo-Aryans against their Dfa- 
vidian foes. Indra, the mighty warrior, was 
depicted as eating bulls by the hundreds and 
quaffing lakes of wine. The Vedic religion re- 
quired no temples or images, but sacrificial 
rites, including the offering of soma juice and 
the pouring of liquid butter into the fire, were 
performed by the Brahmans. Vedic philos- 
ophy was not complicated. After death the 
human soul simply entered into eternal pun- 
ishment or everlasting happiness. There was 
as yet no thought of reincarnation of the soul. 
However, in the later Vedas there grew slowly 
the idea that there is Something beyond the 
everyday acts of both gods and men. Some- 
thing which underlies all life, a Moral Law 
which governs even the gods themselves. The 
Vedas demonstrate the evolution of early 
Indian religion and philosophy from a simple 
belief in many gods toward a deep pantheism, 
a conception of the entire universe and every- 
thing in it, as God. We have already pointed 


out that the most famous of the Vedas is the 
Rig-Veda. And the loftiest of all the religious 
poems in the Rig-Veda is the oft-quoted “Crea- 
tion Hymn.” The Hymn tries to discover the 
beginning of universal life, even before the 
gods themselves were created. In reading the 
majestic lines we can perceive at once the pan- 
theistic note that dominates the poem: 

Nor Aught nor Naught existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched 
above. 

What covered all? What sheltered? What con- 
cealed? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 

There was not death— yet was there naught 
immortal; 

There was no confine betwixt day and night; 
The only One breathed breathless by itself. 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound— an ocean without light— 
The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 
Who knows the secret? Who proclaimed it 
here? 

Whence, whence this manifold creation 
sprang? 

The gods themselves came later into being— 
Who knows from whence this great creation 
sprang? 

He from whom this great creation came. 
Whether His will created or was mute. 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven. 
He knows it— or perchance even He knows not.® 

The philosophy of the Upanishads. By the 
time of the Upanishads (about 800-600 b.c.) the 
old Vedic religious beliefs had been largely dis- 
carded. Like their Greek kinsmen, the Indo- 
Aryans now interested themselyes in cosmology 
(the attempt to find a rational explanation of 
the processes of the universe). While the 
Upanishads do not present a logically worked 
out system of thought (for they were composed 
over a period of centuries), the following main 
points, from which all subsequent Indian 
philosophy has developed, can be found: 

(1) The one essence which permeates every 
aspect of the universe is an impersonal, imma- 
terial, unborn and undying spirit or force 
called Brahma. It is the essence of all things, 
the “Real of the Real,” the “World-stuff.” 

(2) There is a universal Soul of which all 
individual souls are an unbreakable and eter- 
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nal part; this Soul of all souls is called Atman. 

(3) Brahma and Atman are one and indi- 
visible. Therefore we as individual souls and 
God as the essence of all things are one. The 
unity of all life is the only reality. The Upani- 
shads repeat over and over again the funda- 
luenial fact that no matter what we see about 
us, “That art thou.” 

(4) As individual souls living in a world of 
the senses, we think that each of us and the 
world itself must exist apart from the one all- 
pervading Soul or essence; but that belief is 
maya, or illusion. The world of the senses is 
transitory and exists only as part of the one 
unchanging Brahma. The illusion of separate- 
ness must be completely abandoned before we 
perceive the truth. 

(5) While we are living in a state of illusion, 
we place bur faith solely in those things which 
are transitory, and therefore their effect upon 
us is transitory and unsatisfying. Hence we are 
afflicted with sorrow and pain. We shall never 
be free from the world’s sorrow until we 
achieve moAs/ia— deliverance. Moksha, which 
comes through our awareness of the reality 
only of the one, eternal life, insures our re- 
absorption into the Brahma. 

(6) Only through long experience can the 
individual soul learn the lesson of the illusion 
of separateness, a lesson which can never be 
learned except in the world of the senses. 
Therefore each soul must receive many ex- 
periences. Experiences are received only by 
the incarnation of the soul into many physical 
bodies. Thus the doctrine of transmigration, 
or reincarnation, is an essential feature of the 
Upanishad philosophy. 

(7) The actions of all aspects of life are 
governed by an immutable, eternal moral law 
called karma. It can be roughly .summed up 
as the law of action and reaction, or, as it 
is stated among Christians, “For whatsoever 
a man sows, that shall he reap.” By karma the 
Indians explain the conditions of men. The 
environment into which a person is born, 
together with his attending fortune and mis- 
fortune, is due not to the whimsy of a capri- 
cious God but to the acts of the individual 
himself in past lives. The Indian says there is 
no favoritism in. the universe but only im- 
mutable law and justice. 

The philosophy of the Upanishads is still 
the basis of most Indian thought. The late 
Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and the 
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famous leader of present-day India, Mahatma 
Gandhi, have both been indebted to the 
Upanishads for many of their beliefs. The 
Upanishads have had an effect outside India 
also. We noticed the praise which the nine- 
teenth-century German philosopher Schopen- 
hauer bestowed upon the ancient teachings. 
Several ninetecnth-ienttiry Americans, among 
them Ralph Waldo Emerson, were likewise 
influenced by the U paiiishads. 

Hinduism. So far we have disctissed the 
essentials of the philo.sophy of tlie U patiishads. 
Yet we read today about Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Where do these faiths fit into such 
a philosophy? 

The U panishads are the basis of both re- 
ligions. Hinduism developed out of Upanishad 
philosophy, largely through the efforts of the 
Brahman caste. Hindtiism grew for the reason 
that the people do not re.spond .so readily to 
philosophy as they do to religion. Therefore, 
Hinduism, while accepting the Upanishads, 
has added certain features of its own. It gave 
the caste system a religious significance by 
linking it up with the’ theory of reincarna- 
tion. The Hindus maintain that each of the 
four major castes is for the purpose of learn- 
ing unique experiences. Thus, the Sudra is 
only starting his cycle of human reincarna- 
tion and has many lessons to learn, whereas 
the Brahman is approaching the attainment of 
moksha and therefore will not have to be re- 
incarnated in the world of the senses again. 

To the philosophy of the Upanishads Hin- 
duism has also added ceremonies and rituals. 
Further, Hinduism is polytheistic; that is, it 
worships many gods. The three most impor- 
tant deities are Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, and Shiva the Destroyer. The Hindu 
worships this trinity because he sees every- 
where in life three great processes: creation, 
preservation, and destruction. The common 
people divide their popular devotion between 
Vishnu and Shiva, and festivals are annually 
held in honor of each. Superstition early en- 
tered Hinduism, and because that faith teaches 
the sacredness of all life, deities were made of 
such creatures as cobras, crocodiles, and par- 
rots. The cow is held in special veneration by 
the Hindus because of her gentleness and rich 
gift of milk. Today seventy per cent of India’s 
population is Hindu. 

Modem Hindu customs. After having ex- 
amined the more important religious and so- 
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dal beliefs of ancient India, we can apply 
them to our own understanding of that land 
today, because these concepts have persisted 
with amazing vitality down to present times. 
The Hindu looks upon all living things as 
part of the one Life. Therefore nothing must 
be slain, whether it be man, cow, or even 
poisonous snake. Similarly, because of his atti- 
tude toward the taking of life, the conscien- 
tious Hindu eats no meat of any kind. The 
strictness of his diet is also accounted for by his 
belief that the physical body has a direct bear- 
ing upon the spiritual life and that therefore 
to degrade his body with impure food is to 
impair his soul’s purity. 

We can now see, too, the religious signifi- 
cance of the caste system. The devout Hindu 
believes firmly that the caste idea is of divine 
origin. According to a man’s actions in his 
past life, he is assigned to an appropriate 
caste where he has to work out duties to him- 

Gautama 

B rahman dogma. The Upanishads had de- 
veloped a philosophy which stressed the 
necessity of individual effort to win freedom 
from the illusion of the physical world. We 
remember that, from Vedic times on, the reli- 



Tkougk Gautama forbade the practice of idolatry, 
numberless statues like the giant Buddha at Kamakura, 
Japan, were later erected to him throughout the east. 


self and his caste which help his spiritual 
nature unfold. These codes of duty are attrib- 
uted to the legendary Law of Manu (Manu was 
considered by Hindus the father of mankind) 
and cover such matters as government, eco- 
nomics, domestic life, morality, diet, travel, and 
caste eugenics. Whereas in Vedic times caste 
was largely of racial significance, in medieval 
and modern times it became a matter of reli- 
gious importance. And it is the religious aspect 
which has kept the caste system all-powerful 
up to present times. The priestly Brahman 
today still maintains his supremacy in Hindu 
religious and social life and feels that his soul 
has been defiled if he comes in contact with 
even the shadow of a pariah, or outcaste. And 
because the present group of 40,000,000 out- 
castes, “untouchables,” are religiously taboo, 
the British government has the thankless job 
of trying to fit them into a social system in 
which caste has allowed them no part, 

Buddha 

gious rites were in the hands of the Brahmans. 
While they had worked out the philosophy of 
the Upanishads, nevertheless they continued 
to keep their hold over the people by stressing 
the necessity of religious ceremonies and costly 
sacrifices. Salvation was to be won not so much 
by individual effort as by accepting whole- 
heartedly the dogmas of the Brahman priest- 
craft. The more profound minds of the day 
saw the discrepancy clearly and revolted 
against the system. 

Likewise, as we have noticed, the Upani- 
shads came to be written largely out of the 
growing disbelief in the older Vedic gods and 
theology. India stood in. need of religious re- 
form so that the beliefs of the people would 
be more-in keeping with the ideals and spirit 
of the Upanishads. 

The life of the Buddha. The great religious 
reformer who now appeared was Gautama 
Buddha (563?-483 b.c.). He stands out in his- 
tory as one of the profoundest influences in 
the life of mankind. This influence is due to 
two principal factors: the beauty and sim- 
plicity of his own life and the philosophical 
depth and ethical nobility of his teaching. 

Gautama was born about 563 b.c., the son 
of the king of Kapilavastu, at the foot of the 
Himalayas. He led a happy life as a youth 
and received training both in arms and in 
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philosophy. He married his beautiful cousin 
and had a son. But according to tradition, 
Gautama one day became profoundly aware 
of the misery, pain, disease, and sorrow that 
he saw as he walked through the streets of 
the city, and the sight of death moved him 
to speculate about its cause. Palace life of- 
fered him no solution, and the very happi- 
ness which he had found in his wife and son 
only made the world's suffering more unbear- 
able by contrast. He determined to leave 
everything and seek in the world for an answer 
to his problem. With pious joy the devout 
Buddhist recounts the tale of the Great Re- 
nunciation, the forsaking of pleasure by the 
young prince and his departure from the pal- 
ace in a simple yellow robe. For seven years he 
dwelled in the forest, practicing the self-morti- 
fication rites of the yogis whom he found there. 
Yogis arc men who follow the practice of yoga, 
a philosophy having as its object union with 
the Supreme Spirit. To accomplish such a 
union, the yogi leads an ascetic life, gaining 
mastery over his body through the strictest dis- 
cipline and purity of action and meditating 
constantly so that he may realize, consciously 
and completely, his unity with all that lives. 

Gautama nearly died from his yoga fastings 
and self-tortures, and he came at' last to the 
conclusion that these practices never lead to 
wisdom. He was meditating on the problem of 
human suffering beneath a large tree when 
he received “enlightenment.” From it he was 
able to construct a religious philosophy which 
has affected the lives of literally thousands 
of millions for nearly twenty-five hundred 
years. Soon he had attracted disciples, of | 
whom the Buddha’s most beloved was the 
faithful Ananda, who occupies the same posi- 
tion in Buddhist stories as the disciple John 
in the New Testament. Dressed alwavs in his 
simple yellow robe, with begging bowl in 
hand, the Buddha, the “Enlightened One,” 
wandered through the plains of the Ganges, 
constantly preaching to the villagers who 
flocked to hear him in the shade of evening. 
He spoke with everyone, irrespective of caste, 
and, like Jesus, who congregated with sinners 
and publicans instead of the “respectable” 
Pharisees, he would decline the sumptuous 
banquets of nobles to partake of the simple 
hospitality of peasants and even social outcasts. 

Death of the Buddha. At last, when eighty 
years old and worn out by his cortstant travels 
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Scenes Jrom the life of Buddha are depicted on pillars 
of the great stupa at Saruhi, India, which was carved 
around 100 B.c. 


and labor, the Buddha was invited by a poor 
smith to a meal. The food was tainted, but 
Gautama ate it rather than offend his host, al- 
though he forbade his disciples to follow his 
example. Later in the day the Buddha was 
taken with severe pains, and he knew death to 
be near. Calling his disciples together, he bade 
them, “Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be a 
refuge to yourselves. Hold fast to the truth as 
to a lamp. Look not for refuge to anyone be- 
side yourselves.” The legend tells us that at 
that point the faithful Ananda could not re- 
strain himself but went aside and burst into 
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tears. The master gently reproved him, saying, 
“Enough, Ananda! Do not let yourself be 
troubled; do not weep! Have I not already, on 
former occasions, told you that it is in the very 
nature of all things most near and dear unto 
us, that we must divide ourselves from them, 
leave them, sever ourselves from them? What- 
ever is born must be dissolved.” After telling 
his disciples to inform the poor smith that he 
should not reproach himself for the food, the 
Buddha addressed the group: “Behold now, 
brethren, 1 exhort you saying, ‘Decay is inher- 
ent in all component things! Work out your 
salvation with diligence!’ This was the last 
word of the Blessed One.”® 

Buddhist teachings. What is the teaching of 
the Buddha? Briefly stated, it consists of the 
Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold 
Path (which is the fourth Truth): 

1. The presence of Sorrow in the world 

2. The cause of Sorrow 

3. The removal of Sorrow 

4. The path leading to the removal of 
Sorrow: 

Right Understanding 
Right Resolve 
Right Speech 
Right Action 
Right Living 
Right Effort 
Right Mindfulness 
Right Meditation 

In addition to the above teachings, the 
Buddha set forth ceruin moral rules: not to 
kill, not to steal, not to speak falsely, not to 
be unchaste, not to drink intoxicating drinks, 
and not to be angry. 

A close relationship existed between Bud- 
dhist and Upanishad philosophy. In the last 
analysis the Buddha was simply rephrasing 
Upanishad teachings in order to make them 
more understandable to the common people. 
Furthermore he wanted to strip the ancient be- 
liefs of the encumbrances and superstitions 
which had grown up around them as a result 
of the practices of the Brahmans. He had no 
use for the caste system but said that whether a 
man is born a Brahman or a Sudra has no bear- 
ing on his spiritual stature. Only by living the 
philosophy can a man win deliverance from 
Maya. Buddhism started out as a philosophy 
rather than a religion. The Buddha was not 
interested in rituals or ceremonies or priestly 
mediators. He did not even state that there is 


a God but placed his trust in the “law that 
makes for righteousness.” Therefore Bud- 
dhism has no trinity like Hinduism. In the 
Eightfold Path he gave the people a practical 
code of ethics by which they could more easily 
be delivered from sorrow. 

The Buddha, like the writers of the Upani- 
shads, believed that sorrow and suffering come 
from attachment to the physical world, the 
world of illusion. As long as the individual 
puts his faith in transitory things, he is 
attached to the Wheel of Birth and Rebirth. 
Reincarnation is a necessity in the Buddhist 
doctrine, for only by repeated lives of suffer- 
ing in this world can the individual finally 
learn the secret of escape. And what is the 
secret? It is the realization that the world is 
transitory and a spiritual illusion. Once this 
realization is reached, the path by which sor- 
row is removed then opens to the seeker. The 
strict rules of the Eightfold Path will lead one 
away from the cycle of rebirth and make pos- 
sible a reabsorption into the Universal Life, 
“the slipping of the dewdrop into the Silent 
Sea,” the entry into nirvana. Nirvana does 
not mean annihilation of individual frag- 
ments of the universal soul but only annihila- 
tion of the illusion of separateness by which 
we think that we live independently of the 
One Life. Buddhists liken the soul in nirvana 
to a violinist who has become a member of a 
symphony orchestra: He is still a violinist in 
every sense of the word, but he is now also a 
member of a group which makes use of his con- 
tribution to achieve an effect of sound which 
he by himself could never attain. 

There has been much dispute regarding 
Buddhist philosophy. It has been condemned 
as being entirely pessimistic, since its teacher 
looked upon the world as evil and taught al- 
ways the doctrine of sorrow. However, while it 
is true that the Buddha maintained that the 
world is only illusory, he did it to show that 
there is a greater life which exists outside and 
beyond it, which can be attained by every in- 
dividual. Again, he was realistic enough to 
admit that there are pain and suffering every- 
where in life, but his teaching was not the 
glorification of sorrow but its removal. We 
can think of the Buddha as a reformer of 
Hinduism: He fought against the rites and 
dogmas of the Brahmans, broke the iron- 
bound rules of caste, considered all men equal,, 
and demanded that the purity of the phi\os. 



SUMMARY 


ophy of the UpanUhads be maintained. He 
gave the world a code of morals and ethics 
fully as high as that to be found in any 
other religion, while his doctrine of the mid- 
dle path of action shunned fanaticism and 
extremism of all kinds. It was the reasonable- 
ness and gentleness which later made Bud- 
dhism so acceptable to the Chinese. 

The nature of later Buddhism. The history 
of Buddha’s teachings after his death is a sad 
one. The very evils against which the Buddha 
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fought crept into his own religion. He de- 
manded that each man woik out his own des- 
tiny and forbade the worship of gods, yet it 
was not long before men were praying to him 
as a god who could gi\e them salvation. Nor 
was it long before the antagonistic Brahmans 
attacked Buddhism so savagely that they finally 
drove it completely out of India. One now 
looks for the followeis of Gautama in Burma, 
Ceylon, Tibet, China, and Japan. He has been 
disowned by the land of his birth. 


Summary 

During the formative period in India occurred the foundation of Indus valley civili-^ 
zation, the gradual infiltration of the Indo-Aryans through Hindustan, and the rise of 
certain highly important institutions. The philosophy and religion of modern India 
were developed in the Vedas and Upanishads. Likewise, the all-important caste system 
with its religious, social, and economic ramifications was gradually elaborated. Buddhism 
not only gave India and the world new philosophical concepts but later became the great 
religion of the common people in Ceylon, Tibet, Burma, China, and Japan. Sanskrit 
developed as the rich literary language of poets who wondered at the ways of the gods 
and the universe in the Vedas and sang the praises of Indo-Aryan warriors in mag- 
nificent epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture progressed during pre-Buddhistic history, as did agriculture and the crafts of 
the rising cities. Indian social life was thus well rounded and progressive in its pattern. 

If we accept the definition that civilization is that stage of life in which society be- 
comes sedentary, creates towns and cities, and so orders its life that its people are made 
safer and happier, then we can state with positive proof that the Indians not only created 
a civilization but created one that was flourishing and advanced. The Indo-Aryans 
ceased their nomadic existence, settled upon the lands that fell to them as conquerors, 
and built innumerable villages and cities there. From the Dravidians they gained 
many cultural advantages. These, added to their own heritage, made Indo-Aryan civili- 
zation at once unique and enduring. They made definite political advances. Their 
government evolved from a tribal existence to established political units. They sang 
rude songs which gradually assumed artistic form and became mighty epics. They used* 
their hands to fashion beautiful sculptured objects and their minds to fashion even 
more impressive philosophical concepts. Flocks and herds fattened; lands became more 
extensive and fertile. They expanded eastward until all Hindustan was theirs, and the 
day was to come when all India also would be their possession. 
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c. 10000 B.C. 
c. 6000 B.C. 
c. 3000-2205 

2205-1766 

1766-1122 

1122-249 


Early Paleolithic Culture 

Late Neolithic Culture 

Age of Political Fables 
Western peoples enter Wei River valley 
Expansion along Hwang Ho valley 


Hsia: First traditional dynasty 
Kingdom divided into 9 provinces 
Territory is extended to Gobi Desert 

Shang: Creator of later Chinese culture 
Authentic Chinese history begins 
Type of feudalism develops 


Ch ou: Th e longest of Chinese dynasties 
Period of expansion of Chinese power 
Government: Feudal monarchy 
Local government units finally usurp power by 
8th century 

Development of Chinese institutions 


Growth of art 


Written language assumes defimte form 


Period of greatest philosophers 


Sinanthropus pekinensis 
Yang Shao pottery 
Bronze Age 

Improvements in agriculture 
Animals domesticated 
Weaving; dyeing 


Advanced techniques in bronze work 
Pentatonic musical system 
Earliest script extant 


Peasant proprietorship 
Village government 
Guild life in towns 
Civil service 
Code of manners 

Jade art 

Bronze sacrificial jars 
Birth of important ceramic art 

China’s oldest poetry: 
the Shih Ching 

Lao-tse, 7th century 
Confucius, 551-478 
Mencius, 372-289 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Wei and the Hwang Ho 



China. She has had to endure internal revolution and external humiliation. The culture 
impacts she has received from the west and from her ivesternized neighbor across the 
Yellow Sea have been harsh and all too often destructive. China has been fighting for 
her very existence as a sovereign state. The vast empire Avhich for thousands of years 
ruled an area as large and populous as Europe has stood in grave danger of being split 
into weak, puppet states under the domination of a vigorous people whom the Chinese 
in former times sneeringly called dwarfs. No matter what may be the final verdict of 
the present conflict, China has apparently broken with the isolation which she enjoyed in 
the past, an isolation which was created largely by her geographical situation and fos- 
tered by an indigenous culture so rich that it prompted the Chinese to look upon the 
outside ^vorld as barbarian. While the west has much to offer China in science, medicine, 
and engineering, China has her own rich culture of yesterday from which to draw in 
abundance. How accurately we can estimate the extent to \vhich she ivill accept Avestern 
ideas, yet keep her splendid heritage, depends upon an examination of tlie history of 
the Chinese people. 

This history is surely worth examining for its own .sake. We in the west are ob- 
sessed with the belief that we have so much to do and so little time in which to do it 
that our very hurriedness often keeps us from creating objects or in.siiiufions ivhich are 
permanent. The Chinese are quite different. They have been spending untold cen- 
turies in refining the art of living and creating institutions Avhich will endure. True 
enough, they have a conservatism which we often find galling, but they possess a poise 

8t; 
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which we envy. The history o£ China explains the temperament of the people, their 
reasonableness, urbanity, realism, good nature, and apathy toward change. Likewise it 
explains the splendid cultural contributions which the Chinese have made during an un- 
broken period of some three thousand years. Theirs was an art which never tried to be 
pretentious and awe-inspiring but sought to be exquisite and natural, a literature which 
succeeded in being restrained and concise, a philosophy which never attempted to ex- 
plain God or the universe but only tried to show men how to live normally and con- 
tentedly. Likewise their science was characteristically practical and progressive. They 
made advances in sericulture so that the raising of silkworms would give them more 
beautiful clothes, found out about tea so they could enjoy a pleasant beverage and then 
created the world’s finest porcelains in which to drink it, invented paper and block 
printing in order to multiply the learning which they so dearly love, discovered the 
value of the magnetic compass so they might travel more safely from one place to 
another, invented folding fans to keep themselves cool in summer and umbrellas to 
keep themselves dry in winter, and finally hit upon gunpowder, which, because they 
pride themselves upon being reasonable people, they used for fireworks in celebrations 
and not for war. 


Geography and Racial History 


G eography of China, We have seen the im- 
portance of geography in Indian civiliza- 
tion. In China too the physical features of the 
land are inseparably linked with the civiliza- 
tion of the people. This huge country has a 
total area of over 4,000,000 square miles (larger 
than that of the United States), while its pop- 
ulation, estimated in excess of 400,000,000, is 
three times as great as ours. On the east China 
is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, whose ex- 
panse made attack from that direction well- 
nigh impossible until modern times. On the 
west, northwest, and southwest great mountain 
chains, vast desert stretches, and semiarid pla- 
teaus isolate and protect the middle regions. 

There is a difference of thirty-five degrees in 
China’s latitudes, ensuring a variety of cli- 
mate. The south is subtropical, with monsoons 
and typhoons, while the north experiences ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. There is a corre- 
sponding variety of vegetation, aided by the 
natural fertility of great sections of the coun- 
try. The north possesses the loess, a loam which 
was perhaps built up of dust carried by winds 
eastward from the plains of central Asia. It 
is exceedingly fertile. The central and north- 
east areas contain a large alluvial plain formed 
by deposits from the muddy waters of the 
Yangtze and Hwang Ho, in which agriculture 
flourishes. 


China proper (roughly the area of the map 
on the opposite page) comprises three major 
regions: the valley of the Hwang Ho, the 
Yangtze valley, and southern China. Through 
the first region flows the sluggish Hwang Ho, 
depositing great amounts of silt so that the 
bottom of the river is sometimes higher than 
the surrounding land, necessitating the use of 
dikes to keep the water in the proper channel. 
In times of flood the river may break through 
the dikes, sweeping away crops and farms and 
destroying untold numbers of lives. With good 
reason the Chinese have termed the Hwang 
Ho "China’s Sorrow.” 

Farther south is the valley of the Yangtze 
Kiang, one of the greatest rivers in the world. 
Thirty-two hundred miles in length, it allows 
ocean-going vessels up its channel ‘for six 
hundred miles, while smaller steamships can 
travel upstream still another nine hundred 
miles. The Yangtze valley today contains many 
large cities. The fertile soil and reliable rain- 
fall produce an abundance of crops. Southern 
China is very mountainous and contains large 
numbers of non-Chinese people. This region is 
rich in mineral resources and citrous products. 
Through its important seaports extensive com- 
merce with foreign merchants is carried on. 

China proper is the home of Chinese civili- 
zation. 'The oldest culture center lay in the 
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valleys of the Hwang Ho and its tributary, the 
Wei. Like Egypt, Mesopotamia, and India, 
China first developed a fluvial civilization. 
Water was at once the cheapest and most effi- 
cient means of transportation and communi- 
cation. The major rivers have many tribu- 
taries which act as waterways. China is even 
today largely fluvial in its civilization. It has 
been quite easy to unite China proper politi- 
cally, racially, economically, and culturally, 
because the presence of so many important 
rivers has made communication a^relatively 
simple matter. It was natural that this land 
of rich agriculture, varied natural sccoery,- 
and splendid vegetation 'ih.ould l-e termed by 
the poetic Chinese people Chung-Hua Min- 
Kuq. “The People’s Kingdom of the Middle 
Flower.” 

Origins of the Chinese people. We know 
that the population of China is not homo- 
geneous. The flag of the Republic, adopted 
in igia and used till 1928, has five horizontal 
stripes representing the five principal “races” 
that inhabit the land: the red stripe for the 
Chinese, the yellow for the Manchus, the blue 


for the Mongols, the white for the Turks, the 
black for the Tibetans. And in the outlying 
regions is a multitude of other races and tribes. 
No one knows definitely whether in very early 
times primitive peoples migrated to China 
from other regions or whether the Chinese 
are an indigenous group. Among theories ad- 
vanced by scholars are these: (1) The Chinese 
from time immemorial have occupied the val- 
leys of the Hwang Ho and Wei. Chinese an- 
nals make no mention of outside migrations, 
(z) The Chinese came originally from southern 
^ipns,. from for the most 

"Sclent ideographs of the Chinese' Vr/iftSle-iL 
tropical climate, and the oldest sounds in the 
Chinese language are found in southern 
China. (3) The Chinese migrated from central 
Asia, where the race originated, and appear 
to have a faint racial and culfural affinity with 
the Mesopotamian Sumerians. 

Within the last few years archaeology has 
played an important role in unraveling the 
mystery of Chinese origins. In 1929 Peking 
Man, Sinanthropus Pekinensis (see Chapter i, 
page 10), was found in a cave by paleontol- 
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ogisls working under the direction of J. G. 
Andersson. Peking Man appears to be about 
the same age as Pithecanthropus erectus. One 
scholar maintains that it is perfectly plausible 
to assume that Sinanthropus is a direct an- 
cestor of modern man, for the conformation of 
jaw and teeth indicates a direct genetic rela- 
tionship between Sinanthropus and the pres- 
ent Mongolian race. The significance of the 
assumption is enormous, for it would imply 
that ancestors of the modern Chinese may 
have been living in China since early Pleisto- 
cene times, though perhaps not continuously. 

Early culture. Peking Man represents an 
early Paleolithic culture, while other skeletons 
found in an adjoining cave show that China 
also possessed a late Old Stone Age culture. 
We do not know yet whether China was in- 
habited during the early and middle Neolithic 
periods, but we have absolute knowledge of 
late Neolithic remains. J. G. Andersson has 
explored many sites and made important dis- 
coveries in the village of Yang Shao in the 
Hwang Ho valley. 

Neolithic culture in northern China can be 
divided into three successive types. The first 
was analogous to Neolithic culture elsewhere. 
The peojjle hunted, fished, developed agricul- 
ture, made tools and weapons (polished stone 
axes and knives). The next period is that of 
]>aintcd pottery. Because its type site is Yang 
Shao, it is known as the Yang Shao culture. 
Here were created many beautiful specimens 
of vigorous design and striking color motifs in 
red, black, and white. The third Neolithic 
culture is marked by the disappearance of 
painted ware and the presence of a black- 
pottery culture. The black-pottery people had 
towns surrounded by walls of pounded earth 
and possessed the ox and the horse. Their 
culture was similar to advanced Neolithic cul- 
tures elsewherCj^ ..'^M^iersson sta'ttd-!J2?^.,SS^‘" 


nuity exists between certain techniques of 
Neolithic culture and those of modern times. 
For example, iron knives used today in north 
China in cultivating sorghum are shaped ex- 
actly like some Neolithic knives which have 
been found.^ 

There was a Bronze Age in China which 
Andersson places in the third millennium b.c., 
a date which agrees generally with Chinese tra- 
dition. The technique of casting bronze may 
have come from the west originally, but the 
Chinese themselves became most proficient in 
the use of the metal. By the time of the Shang 
dynasty in the second millennium b.c., the 
Chinese people had developed an extremely 
advanced bronze technique. Interesting bronze 
food and sacrificial vessels in tripods and other 
forms were cast (see illustration, page 95). 

Summary. Our present knowledge of Chinese 
racial and social origins is scanty and subject 
to change quickly with the latest archaeolog- 
ical discoveries. But we can say that China 
possessed Paleolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze 
Age cultures. Furthermore, it seems probable 
that Chinese culture has a continuity of many 
thousands of years. But while continuous in 
.sweep and virile in character, it is certainly not 
homogeneous. Early Chinese art is proof of the 
heterogeneity of Chinese culture. The Neo- 
lithic pottery found in the Hwang Ho valley 
is in many respects identical with that fash- 
ioned in Mesopotamia and Turkestan. Also, 
the present Chinese “Mongolian” is by no 
means a homogeneous race. It may be that 
inhabitants of north China from Neolithic 
times to the present belong to a single racial 
type. However, the primitive stock has been 
modified by invasions from Mongolia, central 
Asia, and elsewhere. The present Chinese are 
therefore a fusion of peoples of diverse origins, 
customs, and languages all of whom contribute 
to what we call Chinese civilization. 


From Fables to Facts (about 3D00''B.C:r~~^24^ B.C.) 


'T?arly fables. China is the historian’s para- 
XLi dise, for there the historian has always 
been honored and his works prized. For this 
reason China has the most nearly complete 
historical records left by any civilization. 
When, however, we push back the centuries 
far enough, we come to accounts which are 
no longer history but mythology. The Chinese 
are like all other people in this respect, for it 


is human nature to explain tlte" ntysterious 
past supernaturally rather than naturally. But 
whereas the Greeks and the Indo-Aryans wrote 
epic poetry in their attempts to glorify their 
ancestors, the Chinese created historical ro- 
mances in prose. Their accounts are fascinat- 
ing if not factual. 

Fabulous as these stories are, they have, from 
the historical viewpoint, a certain importance. 
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They show that the Chinese, unlike many other 
peoples, did not believe that they sprang from 
some mighty heritage. Because they wrote of 
humble beginnings, the Chinese evidently be- 
lieved in an evolutionary development of their 
civilization.® 

The Wei River people. We now come to the 
borderland between fable and fact. According 
to more than one scholar, about 3000 b.c. im- 
migrants from the west began to settle in the 
valley of the Wei River near its confluence 
with the great Hwang Ho. These people had 
already developed many of the arts of civili- 
zation mentioned in Chinese mythology. They 
had already domesticated flocks and herds of 
animals, built dwellings, tilled the soil, and 
knew enough about government to create an 
organized state in their new home in the river 
valley. They intermarried with the more prim- 
itive inhabitants of the regions, steadily grew 
in power, and expanded along the Hwang Ho 
valley. 

Legends of the period. The period from 
3000 to 2205 B.C., the beginning of China’s first 
dynasty (according to legend), was one in 
which advances were made in agriculture, silk- 
worm breeding, and fishing. Some of the rulers 
used picture symbols in writing, and wor- 
shiped Shang-ti, the Supreme Being. 

According to tradition, the first Chinese dy- 
nasty was the Hsia (“civilized"), which en- 
dured from 2205 to 1766 B.c. Its first ruler was 
supposed to have been Yii, about whom the 
Chinese historians always spoke in lavish 
terms. Yu was credited with having controlled 
the floods of nine rivers by cutting through 
nine mountains and creating nine lakes; the 
grateful Chinese maintain, “But for Yii we 
should all have been fishes.” As an adminis- 
trator he divided his kingdom into nine prov- 
inces, extended his territory westward to “the 
moving sand” (Gobi Desert), and finally sub- 
dued aboriginal tribes in the south. 

Yii’s eighteen successors in the Hsia dynasty 
followed a course typical in Chinese dynastic 
history. A dynasty begins with a model em- 
peror whose virtue gives him the heavenly 
mandate to rule, but continues with emperors 
who lack virtue. Finally the dynasty degener- 
ates to the point where, according to Chinese 
belief, it no longer holds the mandate of 
heaven and ought to be extinguished. The 
usurper who is successful in overthrowing the 
outworn dynasty is believed to hold the new 


mandate of heaven and so is entitled to rule 
and to create his own dynasty. The prestige 
of the Hsia dynasty certainly waned steadily 
after the death of Yii. At last the cruelty and 
excesses of one emperor exhausted the pa- 
tience of the people. A revolutionary hero 
called T’ang, the lord of Shang, led the rebel- 
lion, captured and banished the tyrant, and 
set himself on the throne. 

The. Shang dynasty. T’ang founded a new 
dynasty, the Shang, which endured from 1766 
to J122 B.c. Archaeological evidence proves 
that the Shang dynasty had a real existence. 
Shang culture was the direct ancestor of the 
later Chinese culture. Its people were a Bronze 
Age people possessing highly developed tech- 
niques. The earliest remaining script dates 
from the Shang period, although it may have 
been invented centuries earlier. 

Emperor T’ang ruled only twelve years. 
He appears to have been a just and able 
monarch, but the Shangs followed the same 
path of decadence as their predecessors. Wu 
Yi was an atheist who is supposed to have 
blasphemed the spirit of heaven. “He played 
chess with it and told a man to make its moves. 
When the spirit of heaven lost, he derided 
and insulted it; and making for it a leathern 
bag, he filled it with blood, hung it up in the 
air, and shot arrows at it.”® For this, accord- 
ing to the shocked historians, Wu Yi was 
struck dead by lightning. The excesses of an- 
other emperor proved the last straw. Not car- 
ing to endure further such novel tortures as 
balancing on greased poles over a pit of burn- 
ing charcoal, the people at last rebelled under 
the leadership of the chief of the western state 
of Chou. The rebels were victorious, the em- 
peror committed suicide, and the Chou dy- 
nasty came into power. The longest-lived 
dynasty in China’s history, it extended nearly 
nine centuries, from 1122 to 249 E:C 

The establishment of the Chou dy^.laslj' 
marks the final evolution from political fables 
to facts. But before we continue with develop- 
ments under the Chous, let us summarize 
the culture changes of the formative centuries 

(3000-1122 B.C.). 

Early Chinese culture. The Canon of His- 
tory, a collection of documents edited by Con- 
fucius, contains legends and history beginning 
as far back as the twenty-fourth century b.c. 
By that time the Chinese had advanced far be- 
yond a primitive Stone Age culture. They were 
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engaged in agriculture in the twenty-eighth 
century b.c. (according to Chinese tradition) 
and had a minister of agriculture in the twenty- 
third century. The Canon of History also in- 
forms us that they were acquainted with the 
use of gold, silver, copper, mercury, and lead 
at that time. By the twenty-second century 
B.c. the Chinese were using the horse and 
other domestic animals. Not only were people 
engaged in agriculture and mining during the 
period of the first two dynasties, but they had 
made progress in raising silkworms, in weav- 
ing silk and linen, and in dyeing, and they also 
worked in ivory, bronze, and basketry. They 
drove carts drawn by horses and used cliariots 
in warfare. 

As early as the reign of Shun (traditionally 
twenty-third century b.c.) there was apparently 
a well-organized government. The emperor 
was served by a nobility of five classes corre- 
sponding approximately to the later aristoc- 
racy of Europe— duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron. Affairs of state were handled by a 
premier and a cabinet of six ministers, one 
each for religion, agriculture, public works, 
justice, communication, and education. There 
were also bureaus concerned with forestry, 
music, and astronomy. The last-mentioned 
bureau not only had to calculate eclipses but 
had to signify the astrological effects of all 
stellar phenomena. Law and order were reg- 
ulated by a penal code, one which was severe 
(like all ancient codes) and used five forms of 
punishment for serious crimes; "branding on 
the forehead, cutting off the nose, cutting off 
the feet, castration, and death."^ 

Under the Shang dynasty a kind of feudal- 
ism developed. Outlying sections of the em- 
pire became semi-independent under the rule 
of dukes and princes. These nobles continued 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the emperor 
while directing local affairs themselves. 

During the formative centuries the Chinese 
created a written language which has persisted 
without many radical alterations to the pres- 
ent. In consequence it is the oldest form of 
writing now used in the world. For the train- 
ing of future servants of state they established 
schools in which scholars not only had to learn 
to read and write the characters of the Chinese 
language but also received instruction in the 
work of the particular department they were 
to enter. Scholars were also taught court ritual 
and ethical principles. 


The religion of early China consisted of the 
worship of a Supreme God, called Shang-ti, 
and the lesser spirits of heaven, the worship of 
the earth and its attending spirits, and the 
worship of man through the spirits of his an- 
cestors. The sun and the stars were al.so given 
reverence for their effect upon the earth and its 
inhabitants. Worship involved ritual, which 
in turn involved sacred dancing and music. 
Thus those arts received much stimulus; music 
especially was in high favor. Eight kinds of 
instruments which were evolved during the 
Hsia and Shang periods are still in use, in- 
cluding drums, cymbals, musical stones, bells, 
wind and stringed instruments, and the rattle. 
The musical system was pentatonic (five-toned) 
and was highly mathematical in its principles. 
However, despite the mathematical precision 
of Chinese music, many western ears fail to 
appreciate the subtlety of its harmonies when 
they hear the shrill sounds that emanate from 
a group of Chinese musicians. 

The Chou dynasty (1122-249 B.C.). The 
house of Chou lasted for eight hundred 
sixty-six years and was perhaps the most im- 
portant dynasty in all of China’s history. As 
we shall soon see, it was the period when the 
Chinese perfected certain institutions which 
have persisted down to present times. Likewise 
it was the age in which lived China’s most 
illustrious philosophers, thinkers who have 
indelibly left upon Chinese civilization the 
impress of their ethical and moral teachings. 
It was also a period of great geographical 
expansion. 

The state of Chou, one of the semi-inde- 
pendent states mentioned earlier, was orig- 
inally an outlying region located on the north- 
west frontier of the Shang kingdom. By the 
twelfth century b.c. it had become the most 
prosperous state in the kingdom. When the 
Chou rulers came to the throne, their rule ex- 
tended only over the Wei and Hwang Ho val- 
leys, although Chinese culture had been radi- 
ating outward from there. By the end of the 
Chous’ rule, their power extended nominally 
over the greater portion of China proper. 

With expansion, however, came definite po- 
litical changes. The first of the Chou kings re- 
warded his faithful followers by making them 
nobles and assigning them territories. It has 
been estimated that 1773 new principalities 
were created. The new states became less de- 
pendent upon the central authority with the 
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passing of time. By the eighth century b.c. the 
emperors had lost nearly all control over the 
principalities, which for some five hundred 
years fought intermittent wars with one an- 
other. As time went on, the smaller states were 
absorbed by more powerful neighbors so that 
in the sixth century b.c. there were approxi- 
mately fifty-two states, while by 249 b.c. the 
powerful state of Ch’in had succeeded in 
reestablishing a unified empire. 

Life under the Chous. Many Chinese insti- 
tutions crystallized during the rule of the Chou 
dynasty. The people who lived at that time 
have been described as “the children of the 
Yellow Earth” because their civilization was 
nurtured in "the rich loam. Life was primarily 
agricultural. The land belonged to the state 
but was used by the feudal lord primarily for 
his own benefit and not for the peasant who 
tilled the soil. Toward the end of the dynasty, 
however, peasant proprietorship was spreading. 

There was little freedom for the ordinary 
man, since the state divided all the common 
people into set categories and prescribed for 
each person his occupation. There were nine 
such categories: farmers, gardeners, woodmen, 
herdsmen, artisans, merchants, women weavers 
of silk and linen, servants, and unskilled la- 
borers. Industry and labor were strictly super- 
vised by the government. Fishing and the 
mining of salt were state monopolies, and the 
government had the privilege of conscripting 
labor for public works and the army. State 
revenues came not only from control of mo- 
nopolies but also from the exacting of one 
tenth of the land’s produce, from the renting 
of ships, for which rolls of cloth were paid by 
the merchants, and from the taxing of market 
sales, imports, and exports. 

While in theory the Chou rulers were abso- 
lute, in practice, as we have seen, the feudal 
lords of the many states into which the empire 
had been divided were almost independent of 
the royal rule, so that the privileges we have 
just enumerated were somewhat limited in 
actuality. China was really a confederacy dur- 
ing the Chou period. Not until later did she 
become a single centralized state. 

The ruler. During the Chou period the 
king was called the Son of Heaven, a title re- 
tained by later rulers. In theory at least, he 
was the supreme lord and alone bore the title 
of Wang— King. The feudal princes and lords 
all owed him homage and had to pay him 



tribute. The Son of Heaven would receive 
them at his court with a strict ritual which was 
designed to impress ujjon them their natural 
inferiority. His recognition alone could make 
legitimate the title of a lord or the existence 
.of a new state. In earlier limes the king 
could actually deprive nobles of their position, 
but during later Chou times the powerful ter- 
ritorial princes often defied their feudal ruler. 
The Son of Heaven, like the pl)araoh of Egypt, 
exercised not only political jurisdiction but 
also definite religious powers. He alone could 
act as the great mediator between heaven and 
etirth. He performed the sacred rights of 
heaven and earth with lavish ceremony, so 
that a proper harmony might exist between the 
spirit of heaven and the spirit of earth, the fer- 
tility of the soil might be assured, and the four 
seasons continue to bless China. 

Family and village groups. Chinese society 
was grouped not only according to occupa- 
tions but also along lines of kinship. The 
strongest social unit, then as now. was the fam- 
ily. Family group life was undo’.ibtQdly, en- 
couraged by the problem of farming the fertile 
but unstable soil, which is subject to sudden 
and swift erosion and needs large groups to 
cope with it. “There is a proverb in the loess 
country that farming is good if one can keep 
track of the farm.”® Families lived in villages 
deriving their names from the group that had 
founded them, and went forth from their vil- 
lages to till the fields. There are no statistics re- 
garding the average size of the land holdings or 
the yield of grain per acre, but the Confucian 
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Book of Poetry has left us this splendid picture 
of typical farming life during Chou times: 

They clear away the grass and the bushes; 
And the ground is laid open by their plows. 
In thousands of pairs they remove the roots. 
Some in the low wet lands, some along the 
dykes. 

There are the master and his eldest son; 

His younger sons, and all their children; 
Their strong workmen and the helpers. 

How the noise of their eating the viands 
brought to them resoundsi 
(The husbands) think lovingly of their wives 
(who have brought them food). 

(The wives) keep close to their husbands. 
Then with their sharp plowshares 
They set to work on the south-lying acres. 
They sow their different kinds of grain. 
Each seed containing in it a germ of life. 

In unbroken lines rise the blades. 

And well-nourished the stalks grow long. 
Luxuriant looks the young grain. 

And the weeders go among, it in multitudes. 
Then come the reapers in crowds. 

And the grain is piled up in the fields. 
Myriads and hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions (of stacks); 

For liquor and for sweet liquor. 

To offer to our ancestors, male and female. 
And to provide for all ceremonies. 

Fragrant is their aroma. 

Enhancing the glory of the state. 

Like pepper is their smell. 

To give comfort to the aged. 

It is not only here that there is this abundance; 
It is not only now there is such a time— 

From of old it has been thus.® 

As time elapsed, the village community came 
to include members who were not related by 
blood to the original family group. Thus the 
village became an artificial unit held together 
as ?, political entity. The leaders of the new 
group were chosen by common assent instead 
of along kinship lines. This plan still exists. 

Town and guild. Meanwhile certain trad- 
ing areas were developing into towns, and 
society here had to evolve beyond the family 
pattern. As a result the guild relationship 
arose. The guild system was the grouping of 
craftsmen and merchants into associations ac- 
cording to the type of industry or commerce 
in which they engaged. Thus the goldsmiths 
had their separate guild, the butchers theirs. 


and so on. As in medieval Europe, the heads 
of the guilds became the heads of town gov- 
ernment. Each guild attempted to look after 
the financial and social interests of its mem- 
bers and at the same time maintain a proper 
standard of workmanship. A merchant or arti- 
san had apprentices working for him, and he 
undertook certain personal as well as business 
responsibilities regarding his assistants. By 
about 600 B.C., industry had become special- 
ized along these craft lines, while trade was 
divided into mercantile associations. 

Trade and industry. Trade and industry 
undoubtedly flourished during Chou times. 
Could we have walked down the narrow streets 
of a city of the age, we should have seen hovels 
of beaten earth with doors of wickerwork and 
roofs of thatch. Merchants sold beautiful linen 
and silks newly off the river boat from down- 
stream. Tailors in their shops made brocaded 
gowns for the rich. Furriers worked over cos- 
tumes for those who could afford to buy caps 
and coats made of deer skin with linings of 
sheep and lamb skin. Leather-workers fash- 
ioned gaiters, and jewelers and their assistanu 
carefully cut exquisite jades and made ear- 
rings or highly ornamented ivory combs and 
pins for the coiffures of noble ladies. 

Furniture played an important role in mak- 
ing the abodes of the rich comfortable and 
luxurious. Skilled craftsmen made screens of 
embroidered silk and curtained couches. Tile- 
workers were needed to make the floors, wood 
carvers to design beautiful panels for the lower 
portions of home partitions, and carpenters to 
smooth and polish the great beams and rafters. 
Other craftsmen devoted their talents to the 
making of chopsticks and bamboo or earthen- 
ware dishes. Kitchen utensils of pottery and 
iron occupied the efforts of still more skilled 
laborers, while one guild of workers devoted 
its attention to the creation of bronze vessels. 
T^e streets of the city would be filled with 
farmers bringing in their rice to market or 
driving their swine and poultry down the 
thoroughfare to the butcher’s shop, where a 
nobleman's cook could buy the choicest cuts. 

The citnl service. The Chou dynasty was 
the formative period of a unique Chinese rul- 
ing class, the civil service. It was made up 
largely of an aristocracy of scholars and was 
the administrative body midway between the 
heads of the villages and guilds and the central 
ruler himself. The civil service rose from the 
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custom of the king’s asking various dans and 
families to send some intelligent member of 
their group to help in the royal government. 
As time went on, the number of scholars from 
each district came to be proportional to the 
population. 

This bureaucracy was based on two of 
China’s most prized ideals, education and con- 
duct, Never was its rule hereditary. A mem- 
ber of the lowest peasant stock might become 
even a chief minister provided he could pass 
the stiff educational examinations and knew 
the intricacies of China’s strict code of social 
conduct. The successful candidate, however, 
although chosen by a democratic merit system, 
assumed the attitudes of the social and intel- 
lectual aristocracy, so that there was always 
a wide gulf between him and the common 
people. 

Feudal and common latu. Law codes were 
promulgated by various feudal states, much to 
the anger of the people, with whose ancient 
customs and common law the codes often con- 
flicted. Furthermore, the new laws generally 
favored the aristocracy at the expense of the 
peasantry. But as with most other problems in 
China, code versus custom achieved a compro- 
mise. The former was limited to national prob- 
lems while the latter continued to keep its 
ancient jurisdiction in local mattei's. 

Custom and fashion in ancient China. In 
feudal court circles there developed that 
strict code of manners which we mentioned in 
connection with officialdom. The code became 
so important to the nobility as a symbol of 
gentle breeding and so complex in its rami- 
fications that the nobles devoted years to its 
mastery. The status of women was evidently 
high; the literature of the Chou dynasty indi- 
cates the relatively great freedom which they 
enjoyed. The history of China, in fact, is re- 
plete with incidents where a woman wielded 
even royal power. More than one gifted or 
calculating woman, perhaps a beautiful concu- 
bine, would in actuality rule the empire from 
her boudoir, while some of the most dynamic 
leaders were dowager-empresses. 

Marriage, then as now, was arranged by the 
parents of the youth and the girl, but often the 
choice was disregarded by either the man or 
woman. Marriage was solemnized by the wor- 
ship of heaven and earth and the groom’s an- 
cestors. Before their shrines the couple 
plighted their troth and drank fermented 
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liquor from a melon split in halves, a cus- 
tom indicating that they had thus sealed their 
sacred vows." As a rule, a man might have but 
one wife, though in much earlier times polyg- 
amy may have been common. However, a hus- 
band was permitted to possess concubines. 
Often the bride of a young noble would take 
along as a gift for her husband a younger 
sister and perhaps a cousin. Naturally trouble 
brewed from such an arrangement, especially 
when the concubine was prettier or more tal- 
ented than the wife. Hence the reason for the 
ancient proverb among the Chinese, a people 
of much experience and deep understanding, 
“Where there is great beauty, there is great 
wickedness!’’ It was the wife, nevertheless, 
who was the mistress of the household and who 
worshiped the ancestral spirits with her hus- 
band. It was likewise the rule that her oldest 
son should be the heir. 

Life was becoming increasingly refined and 
luxurious among the wealthy classes, while 
poverty among the peasants and unskilled 
laborers was prevalent. The houses of the 
poor were hovels of earth and thatched roofs, 
whereas the abodes of the rich were con- 
structed of brick with tiled roofs and laid out 
in groups of buildings separated by courts and 
gardens. Floors were made of tiles and cov- 
ered with mats which consisted of three quali- 
ties according to the materials from which they 
were woven: rushes, grass, and bamboo splints 
edged with black and white silk. There were 
no chairs or tables in existence during the early 
Chou period, but there were couches and hard 
pillows made of horn, bamboo, or pottery. 
Heating was provided by braziers of charcoal. 

Food was served in dishes which might be 
made of bamboo, bronze, or earthenware and 
was eaten with chopsticks sometimes fash- 
ioned of ivory. The food itself differed radi- 
cally according to the difference of palate or 
purse. The peasants raised swine and poultry 
and lived largely on millet in the north and 
rice in the south. The rich had sumptuous 
banquets involving the “five flavors,” the sweet 
and sour, the salty and spicy, and the bitter. 
Liquor, in China as elsewhere, has always 
been popular among all classes, and moralists 
of the day lamented the over-indulgence of the 
fjopulation, although drunkenness is by no 
means common in China. 

The costume of the period was not unlike 
that worn in the Manchu dynasty of a later 
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period. Over a long gown a shorter coat was they do today, while the rich used furs. Orna- 
worn, and the gown was buttoned on the right ments of gold and jade and precious stpnes 
side. In fact, Confucius praised one statesman decorated women’s ears and fingers, and some 
by saying, “But for Kuan Chung we should ladies of the seventh century b.c. wore wigs, 
now be wearing our hair disheveled, and the Many of our present-day amusements were 
lappets of our coats buttoning on the left to be found among the leisure occupations of 
side’’® (foreigners buttoned their clothes in Chou courtiers. They would while away their 
that way). Materials were linen and silk, and time playing chess, perfecting their horseman- 
the poor protected themselves against winter ship, hunting, training horses and dogs, gam- 
by bundling themselves in quilted clothes, as bling on dice and cockfights, and fencing. 

Early Art and Literature 

C haracteristics of Chinese art. The Chi- general marked by restraint and a sense of 
nese have a deep-rooted love of nature poise. These qualities probably come from 
which affects their artistic expression to a their attitude of conservatism and serenity, 
marked degree. Not only do they possess a A poem, for example, seldom gushes but in a 
sensitivity to beauty which demands that the line or two quietly sums up the most poignant 
most common household utensils be esthet- human emotions, such as those of a woman 
ically acceptable, but they insist that their arts who has lost her soldier husband: 
be completely appropriate. Their buildings By building a dam one may stop the flow of 
are dignified and sober yet are marked by a the Yellow River, 

rhythm of line that fits in with the trees among But who can assuage the grief of her heart 
which they are carefully situated. The land- when it snows, and the north’ wind 
scapes are depicted on scrolls with a technique blows? 

which, through relatively few simple lines, Jade art. We associate jade with China, and 

suggests tremendous feeling and insight. The rightly so, for jade ornaments have been found 

psychological richness of Chinese painting in the earliest Chinese graves. Perhaps as early 
comes from the practice of Chinese artists as 2500 b.c. the Chinese were cutting jade into 
of spending whole months in contemplating forms of fishes as “sound-stones” which, when 
and meditating upon some natural scene struck, could emit an exceedingly clear sound 

which they love. The Chinese arts are in for a considerable length of time. Early jade 




IVtIk these jade symbols the emperors of the 
Chou period worshiped heaven and earth. The 
jade disk, called “pi,” was blue-green in color 
and represented heaven. The jade tube, yellow 
in color, symbolized the earth; it was called 
“Is’ung.” In later times the jade pieces, though 
retaining their symbolical iignificance, came to 
have a more decorative nature. 
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work was stimulated by religious uses, and the sacrificial jars with mythological decorations, 
symbolism of the amulets found in graves has and libation cups, used by the ruler in the rites 
prompted much speculation as to the precise of heaven and earth and more commonly by 
meaning of these artistic masterpieces. each Chinese family in ancestor worship. 

The ancient Chinese considered jade the Ceramics. Unt|ucstionably ilie Chinese take 
most precious of stones, so sacred and so im- first place among all )>co])les in the art of 
bued with the spirit of virtue that it should ceramics. We shall see that it attained its most 
be used only in the fashioning of ritualistic perfect forms in later dynasties, but during the 
objects. The Son of Heaven used to give his early, formative centuries tlic Chinese were 
lords jade tokens as a symbol that he recog- already skillful technicians and sensitive art- 
nized them, because, as we recall, the king was ists. Where we in the west look on china as 
at once a political and a religious leader, and of value mainly for its household utility, the 
his ceremonies always possessed religious sig- Chinese combined in pottery both utility and 
nificance. Jade was cut into shapes of a sym- the highest expression of beauty. That Chinese 
bolic nature, pertaining to heaven, earth, and jxtttery is very ancient can be realized by re- 
tire four points of the compass.® calling our discussion of Neolithic times in 

Bronze art. By about the second millen- China, when beautiful red and black pieces 
nium B.c. beautiful ceremonial bronzes were were created by skilled artists at least five 
being fashioned and continued to be made for thousand years ago. Other pieces have been 
the next 1500 years. Bronzes have been dis- found which have been ascribed to the Shang 
covered which go back to the Shang dynasty: dynasty, but wc have to wait for the pro- 
the earliest precisely dated pieces come from ductive Han dynasty (zofi n.c.-zao a.d.) before 
the Chou period. The illustration above shows we find Chinese pottery again assuming artis- 
one of these early vessels, decorated with char- tic proportions. 

acteristic interlacing motifs which emphasize Architecture. There are several arts of which 
its angularity. Many Shang bronzes are huge we have little evidence from the Chou period. 
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One is architecture. It was never considered 
a major art in China, as it always has been 
in the west. One type of building, character- 
ized by an overhanging, steep-pitched roof and 
upturned corners, was made to serve secular 
and religious, public and private purposes. 
Because the building material was principally 
wood, there are today no examples remaining 
from the earliest periods. 

Painting and sculpture. Painting has been 
called the most characteristic art of China, 
because it embodies the Chinese spirit of re- 
straint and poise. More can be said about the 
rich contributions of Chinese painting to 
world art when we examine later periods. 
Unfortunately no examples survive of the 
earliest Chinese painting. But literature tells 
us that it was an established and skilled art 
centuries before the birth of Christ. Accord- 
ing to tradition, a sister of Emperor Shun was 
the first Chinese painter. Even of Chou paint- 
ing we have no remnants, but Confucius 
speaks of certain temple frescoes and of the 
strong effect they had on him. 

Sculpture is yet another art which did not 
become important until the Han dynasty. 
Legend tells of the huge bronze statues cast 
before this time, but (if they existed) they were 
probably melted up by later dynasties for 
making coins. 

Language. The Chinese language is mono- 
syllabic. Difference in meaning is achieved 
through the use of tones, of which there are 
from four to nine for each word sound. The 
written language is composed of about 40,000 
characters, each of which expresses a distinct 
idea. Whereas the spoken language of China 
has split into a hundred dialects so that a 
Cantonese usually cannot understand a man 
from the north, the written language has re- 
mained comparatively unchanged. Under the 
Chou dynasty it took on the form which it 
possesses (with some modifications) today. 
There has probably been more change in Eng- 
lish since the days of Chaucer in the four- 
teenth century than there has been in written 
Chinese during the two thousand and more 
years since Chou times. 

Chinese is noted for its terseness and brev- 
ity and, at the same time, for its subtlety and 
complexity. Its long, changeless continuity has 
its advantages, for it means that a literate 
Chinese living today can read the literature 
which was written twenty centuries ago, even 


though he would be totally at a loss to say 
how the characters he is reading were formerly 
pronounced. The Chinese script and pictures 
symbolize in some ways the character of 
China’s civilization. Despite all changes and 
departures they remain constant, conservative, 
and continuous. 

Poetry. During China’s formative centuries 
literature flourished richly. Unfortunately, 
most poetry written prior to the age of Con- 
fucius has been lost, but three hundred five 
poems have been preserved in the Shih Ching, 
or Book of Odes. The odes vary in age from 
those of the Shang dynasty a thousand years 
prior to Confucius down to those of his own 
day. From the Shih Ching we gather unmis- 
takably that human nature has changed little, 
that the problems of war, famine, disease, and 
solitude, together with the Joys of love and 
domestic life, affected the ancient Chinese in 
just the same fashion as they affect us. In our 
own age of war we can sympathize deeply with 
soldiers engaged in a conflict which they did 
not create: 

How free are the wild geese on their wings. 
And the rest they find on the bushy Yu treesl 
But we, ceaseless toilers in the king’s services. 
Cannot even plant our millet and rice. 

What will our parents have to rely on? 

0 thou distant and azure Heaven! 

When shall all this end? . . . 

What leaves have not turned purple? 

What man is not torn from his wife? 

Mercy be on us soldiers;— 

Are we not also men?’® 

And here is a love poem which is timeless 
in spirit and typically Chinese in its restraint 
and tenderness of expression: 

The morning glory climbs above my head. 

Pale flowers of white and purple, blue and red. 
I am disquieted. 

Down in the withered grasses something 
stirred: 

1 thought it was his footfall that I heard. 

Then a grasshopper chirred. 

I climbed the hill just as the new moon 
showed, 

I saw him coming on the southern road. 

My heart lays down its load.” 
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A Sung dynasty artist produced in bronze this beaming portrait of Lao-tse, sitting comfortably atop a water 
buffalo. The figure, a statuette, belongs to a period much later than the supposed lifetime of the little philosopher. 


Early Philosophy 


M ajor philosophical interests. Chinese phi- 
losophy has stressed the importance of 
man as an individual and a member of society. 
Unlike the Indians, the Chinese are not overly 
interested in the mysteries of a divine plan 
and its deities. And unlike the early Greeks, 
they have never wholeheartedly troubled them- 
selves with the nature of the universe. Rather 
they have concerned themselves primarily with 
the problems of man as an individual, how 
he may act rationally both as a private citizen 
and as a member of the state, how he may 
establish the most satisfactory code of morals 
and ethics, and how he may best pursue hap- 
piness. In the Chou period we find the fru- 
ition of Chinese philosophy. The rulers of 


ancient China have become mere names on 
the pages of history, but the teachings of 
Confucius, Lao-tse, and Mencius are world- 
renowned. Truly, “the captains and the kings 
depart,” but the great philosophers, artists, 
and scientists endure, for they are permanent 
benefactors of the human race. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries b.c. the 
political situation was highly unstable. China 
was split up into scores of warring feudal 
states. Men asked themselves how an end 
might be put to discord and war, and teachers 
arose who offered solutions for current prob- 
lems. These individuals proved popular, and 
they founded schools of thought which at- 
tracted many students. The political situation 
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needed to be set right, and they bent their 
eSorts to working out a rational solution. It 
was not the form of political organization 
which troubled the Chinese philosophers (as 
was the case with other peoples, such as the 
Greeks). The ancient Chinese accepted mon- 
archy as natural. The problem to them was 
the creation of moral principles which should 
instill in men and monarchs the highest ex- 
pressions of virtue and benevolence at all 
times. 

Lao-tse. Little is known about the life of 
Lao-tse. In fact some critics have even ques- 
tioned whether he lived at all. However, he 
is supposed to have been an older contem- 
porary of Confucius, born about 604 b.c. Ac- 
cording to a Chinese historian, Lao-tse was the 
curator of the Royal Library of Chou. Toward 
the end of his life, Lao-tse left his post with 
the intention of retiring into solitude. At the 
frontier of the Chou country he was asked by 
an interested official to write down the gist of 
his beliefs. This Lao-tse did in a book of five 
thousand words, known to posterity as the Tao 
Te King, the Book of the Way and of Virtue. 
Over both the authorship and age of the vol- 
ume scholars are still wrangling. Some main- 
tain heatedly that it could not have been 
written earlier than 240 b.c. But the contents 
of the Tao Te King command our attention, 
since they represent a school of thought which 
profoundly influenced China 

Taoism. The word Tao means the Way, 
the way of nature and renunciation of the 
world. The Taoists rebelled against the evils 
of political disorder and moral decadence 
which they saw about them in contemporary 
feudal society. The way out of danger lay, they 
believed, in renouncing organized society and 
retiring to a contemplation of nature and her 
rhythm and eternal laws. Taoism is really a 
philosophical anarchism. Like Rousseau in 
eighteenth-century France, who preached the 
necessity of returning to a primitive, natural 
life, the Taoists maintained that the less peo- 
ple are governed, the better off they are. Laws 
are created by intellectuals, yet laws do not 
stop crime. Why? Because the secrets of the 
universe are not to be gained through the 
mind. They are gained only through an intu- 
itive contemplation of the vast, silent, cease- 
less flow of nature in every atom of life. The 
sage is he who does not cram his mind with 
facts but learns to appreciate the laws of 


nature and to submit to them. The Taoists 
tell us: 

"All things in nature work silently. They 
come into being and possess nothing. They- 
fulfill their function and make no claim. All 
things alike do their work, and then we see 
them subside. When they have reached their 
bloom, each returns to its origin. Returning to 
their origin means rest, or fulfillment of des- 
tiny. This reversion is an eternal law. To 
know that law is wisdom.” 

From this passage one can see that the Tao- 
ists believe that everything in life is transitory. 
In their insistence on the need to understand 
the vital impulse of nature which creates a 
constant evolution we catch a foreshadowing 
of the philosophy of Bergson and other twen- 
tieth-century thinkers. Taoism is a revolt 
against the intellect’s limitations and the evils 
of society. Nature and the contemplative life 
will alone give men peace and understanding. 
A later Taoist, Chuang-tzu, even questioned 
the reality of the world of the senses, as we 
learn from his anecdote of the butterfly: 

“Once Chuang-tzu dreamed that he was a 
butterfly, flying about enjoying itself. It did 
not know that it was Chuang-tzu. Suddenly 
he awoke, and veritably was Chuang-tzu again. 
I do not know whether it was Chuang-tzu 
dreaming that he was a butterfly, or whether 
now I am a butterfly dreaming that I am 
Chuang-tzu.”^® 

When Taoism and Chinese art are studied 
together, one is at once struck by their similar- 
ity of attitude. Both shy away from the baldly 
realistic aspects of life. Neither one places 
much trust in an intellectualized interpreta- 
tion of nature. On the contrary, both are 
deeply introspective and intuitive. The Chi- 
nese artist is a Taoist at heart. He wanders off 
alone to some quiet grove where there is a view 
of a waterfall with forested peaks beyond. 
Instead of painting at once, as the western 
artist might do, the eastern painter is more 
likely to contemplate the scene, musing upon 
its beauty and letting the serenity of the land- 
scape sift into his feelings. Then he will re- 
turn home to paint his picture. The result is 
not an exact replica of what he has seen; 
rather it is an impressionistic reaction to what 
he has felt. The Chinese artist and the Tao- 
ist philosopher alike seek to understand the 
processes of nature that created the landscape; 
the landscape in itself is not all-important. 
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Confuctus. The most famous and influen- 
tial of all Chinese philosophers was Confucius, 
a descendant of the Shang kings who had ruled 
in northern China a thousand years earlier. 
He was born in 551 b.c. in what is now called 
the province of Shantung. He became skilled 
in archery and music as a boy, appears to have 
been married at nineteen, divorced at twenty- 
three, and then to have remained single— and 
a philosopher— the rest of his long life. Con- 
fucius was by all accounts as homely in appear- 
ance according to Chinese standards as was 
Socrates to his Greek friends. The story is told 
that once he was separated from his disciples 
while traveling; they found him, however, 
when a stranger told them he had seen a 
“monstrous-looking” man with “the disconso- 
late appearance of a stray dog.” Confucius 
laughed heartily when the description was re- 
peated to him. 

At twenty-two he began to teach at home, 
giving to his few pupils an education worth 
far more than the small fees he charged. His 
fame as a teacher began to spread, and hun- 
dreds of youths came to him to be taught his- 
tory, philosophy, poetry, and manners. He was 
finally called to public life, being made chief 
magistrate of a small town in southern China. 
Legend tells us that dishonesty ceased entirely 
under his government, as it also ceased when 
he was appointed minister of crime by a cer- 
tain duke. Unfortunately the duke came under 
the spell of “sing-song” girls of whom Confu- 
cius disapproved. Thereupon the sage set out 
on his travels, which proved long and arduous. 
Confucius was not called back to his old post 
until another duke had mounted the throne. 
The sage spent his last five years living a life 
of honor and simplicity. He died at the age 
of seventy-two. 

Confuctus^ scholarship. Confucius was not 
only a great philosopher but an accomplished 
scholar. There arc six classics which tradition 
credits him with editing: the Canon of His- 
tory, the Book of Poetry, the Book of Changes, 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, the Record of 
Rites, and the Record of Music. While modern 
scholars assign to Confucius a much smaller 
share in the books than does tradition, the 
classics certainly embody the Confucian spirit 
and philosophy and have influenced all sub- 
sequent Chinese thought. 

We have already discussed the Canon of His- 
tory (page 8g) and the Book of Poetry or Odes 



Proverbially ugly, Confucius gazes good-naturedly from 
this silk painting {from a later period). 


(page 9C). The Book of Changes was an an- 
cient volume of oracles used for divination 
and philosophy. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals contains the principal events in Con- 
fucius’ native state. The Record of Rites 
shows the nature of the ritualistic teachings 
of his school, which were designed to condi- 
tion character and sanctify ancient traditions 
and mores. The Record of Music was a part 
of the latter work and comprised treatises on 
the theory of music and its effects. Modern 
students who are told that jazz and twentieth- 
century music symbolize the degeneracy of 
music will be gratified to learn that Con- 
fucius frequently laments the fact that the 
lascivious airs of his contemporaries are sup- 
planting the serious music of the ancients. i'* 
Confucius was a staunch traditionalist. He 
protested against the political disunity and the 
moral laxness of his age, as did the Taoists. 
But where the former looked to a renuncia- 
tion of the sinful world altogether as the solu- 
tion, Confucius maintained that the remedy 
lay in going back to the "good old days” of 
primitive Chinese society. In his time people 
believed that there had once existed an age of 
perfect virtue because of the wonderful rule 
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of superior kings. The acts of the ancient 
sages still could be examined because they 
were to be found in the Canon of History. 
Therefore the vices of Confucius’ age might be 
clearly seen and corrected. 

Confucitis’ teachings. Confucius’ teachings 
are concerned with ethics almost entirely. 
According to him, human society depends 
upon the natural sympathy of man for his 
neighbor. This sympathy first expresses itself 
in a man's own family circle, then radiates out 
to his group of friends, his neighbors, and 
finally to all men. The goal is the achievement 
of the highest good for society, to be attained 
through a Correct definition of names. What 
is meant by this? First of all, Confucius main- 
tained that the name of a thing is no empty 
word but is associated with a definite meaning. 
Secondly, every name embodies a definite field 
of duty, and a person deserves the name given 
to him only if he fulfills those duties connected 
with the word. "Only when the father is really 
a father and the son really a son are these 
names correctly applied, and only then may 
these individuals really enjoy the rights im- 
plied in these names.” Finally, if each per- 
son in society fulfills the duties corresponding 
to his well-defined name, we shall have a well- 
defined and well-regulated society. 

The question now arises as to what shall 
decide the standard of duties. Here Confucius 
went back to the model rulers, the legendary 
Yao and his successor Shun, and took their 
standards as his authority. The early his- 
torians described Yao as "gifted without being 
proud, and exalted without being insolent,” 
and he allowed any man, no matter how 
poor or humble, the right to make known to 
the king his grievance. Shun was credited with 
such reforms as standardizing weights and 
measures, improving the calendar, and re- 
ducing the thickness of the birch rods used 
in schools to persuade small scholars effec- 
tively. Each was a model ruler who empha- 
sized the sanctity of the family group and the 
obligations of all members of society. That is 
why Confucius and all China to the twentieth 
century have revered the traditions of an- 
tiquity and why Confucianism is so conserva- 
tive and unyielding. 

The sage taught that proper education 
would bring out the natural sympathy and 
good will which are latent in all men. Piety 
and sincerity were keynotes to be stressed in 


his educational scheme, and the result would 
be the higher man; 

"The higher man has nine things which are 
subjects with him of thoughtful consideration. 
In regard to the use of his eyes he is anxious 
to see clearly. ... In regard to his counte- 
nance he is anxious that it should be benign. 
In regard to his demeanor he is anxious that 
it should be respectful. In regard to his speech 
he is anxious that it should be sincere. In re- 
gard to his doing of business he is anxious that 
it should be reverently careful. In regard to 
what he doubts about, he is anxious to ques- 
tion others. When he is angry he thinks of the 
difficulties his anger may involve him in. 
When he sees gain he thinks of righteous- 
ness.”^® 

Confucius, like Buddha, looked upon him- 
self as a reformer of religious and social abuses 
rather than as a religious prophet. Yet just as 
Buddha was later glorified into a prophet, so 
Confucius was elevated to that exalted posi- 
tion. The transformation took place in 195 
B.c. under the Han dynasty when an emperor 
paid a visit to the tomb of Confucius and of- 
fered there a sacrifice to the sage’s spirit. The 
innovation began the national cult of the wor- 
ship of Confucius, and his philosophy of ethics 
was twisted into a dogmatic, tradition-bound 
religion, with more emphasis on faith than on 
reason. 

Influence of Confucius. Much more could 
be said about Confucius. He had an abound- 
ing sense of justice and moderation and felt 
compassionate toward others. While he could 
not get princes to agree to his political views 
during his life, his teachings exerted a mighty 
influence on the later history of China. For 
centuries his texts were the subject matter in 
the official schools, his conservatism and rev- 
erence for the past were inculcated into the 
national temperament, and his high code of 
morality permeated Chinese thought. 

Unfortunately Confucianism has proved the 
undoing of China also. It has kept the coun- 
try from making swift changes in modern times 
when swift changes were essential. It has 
often made Chinese thinking sterile, because 
scholars have had to rehash ancient Confucian 
texts instead of embarking upon original ideas. 
It has been a tool in the hands of rulers 
who used its reverence for organized authority 
to advance their own interests at the expense 
of those of the people. But though Confucius 
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and his teachings have proved a curse as well 
as a blessing for China, let us not judge the 
sage harshly. According to his lights he was 
correct in emphasizing traditions and obliga- 
tions in an age when society had lost its polit- 
ical and moral bearings and needed to be 
anchored down again. Furthermore, the real 
trouble began when men turned Confucianism 
into a religion which could not be reinter- 
preted to suit the needs of a clianging China. 

Mencius (372-289 B.C.). Another Chinese 
philo.sophcr of the Chou dynasty was Meng 
Tzu or, as his name has been Latinized, Men- 
cius. His doctrine was as down-to-earth and 
non-mystical as that of Confucius. Interested 
in formulating canons of good government, 
Mencius was extremely democratic. He taught 


that man is by nature good and that the evil 
in society arises from bad gosernment. Like 
Plato he stressed the desirability of the state 
being administered by kings who were also 
philosophers. Mencius pointed out that gov- 
ernments have as their prime duty the wel- 
fare of the people. He denounced wars abroad 
and poverty at home and advocated universal 
education as the finest means of ensuring good 
government and an intelligent populace. He 
shocked existing rulers by bravely declaring 
that the common man should be looked on 
as the nation’s most valuable a.sset, and, like 
Thomas Jefferson two thousand years after- 
ward, Mencius stated that the people had the 
right to rebel and depose their kings if their 
welfare was not considered. 


Summary 

Beginning as a fluvial civilization, diversified climate and fertile soil made China 
primarily a country of agriculture and peasant farmers. The individuality of Chinese 
culture came in great measure from the comparative geographical exclusiveness of the 
country. We do not knorv anything definite concerning the origin of the Chinese peo- 
ple, although it seems probable that they are a fusion of indigenous and migratory 
groups who accepted or developed the culture we speak of as Chinese. However, it is 
certain that human life has existed in China for an extremely long time, perhaps since 
the early Pleistocene era. Probably almost all China proper possessed a Neolithic civili- 
zation, while Paleolithic implements have been found near the Hwang Ho and in Inner 
Mongolia. The Chinese Bronze Age existed by the third millennium b.c., and people 
living under the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 b.c.) were definitely a Bronze Age people 
with advanced techniques. 

The early history of China is lost in the mists of legend and fable. The Hsia 
dynasty cannot be dismissed as mere myth, however. The Shang dyiwsty certainly 
existed and strongly affected later Chinese culture. The Chou rulers constituted the 
longest reigning, and perhaps tlie most important, dynasty in all Chinese history, since 
theirs was the age when the nation's customs, art, literature, and philosophy received 
their present characteristics. Among the social institutions wliich were developed dur- 
ing these centuries were the village pattern of government, the town guild system, and 
the bureaucracy, or civil service. 

Chinese art can be appreciated best if one remembers that it strives to depict the 
creative essence of life and hence is relatively more subjective, abstract, and mystical than 
most western art. We must re.serve for aiiotlier chapter liie highest achievements in 
ceramics, painting, and sculpture, but even during the femmative centuries China’s 
artists wrought beautiful ornaments and vessels in jade, bronze, and pottery. Chinese 
literature also contains the same subjective spirit which we find in the country's art. 

The glory of the Chou dynasty was its roster of great philosophers. While the 
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Indians created metaphysical systems which explained the workings of the gods and of 
nature, the Chinese sought only a means of showing men how to live rational and 
ethical lives here on earth. The ideas of Lao-tse, Confucius, Mencius, and the many 
other philosophers of the day have exerted an important influence upon Chinese culture 
for more than tu'o thousand years. In fact, their influence has in modern times often 
proved more of a curse than a blessing, since it has kept many of China’s intellectuals in 
the bondage of tradition at a time when they might have been grappling tvith modern 
problems and using modern ideas. 

The common people of course, were not concerned with the abstruse points of the 
ethics of Confucius and Mencius. They satisfied their consciences by fulfilling their 
traditional religious rites. They knew and approved of the sacred rites of heaven and 
earth, which the ruler performed on behalf of the country and its inhabitants. Of a 
more personal nature was the family ceremony of offering tribute at the ancestral hearth 
to the spirits of the family dead. 

The rich enjoyed most of the good things of life while the poor in dirt hovels had 
to be content with the scraps. Like the Indians, too, the Chinese were fettered with 
traditionalism during this early period, a condition that was to be aggravated more 
and more as time elapsed. However, unlike the Indians, the early Chinese were not 
cursed with too burdensome a class stratification. It is true that society was divided into 
categories, but in China there was not the addition of religious taboos in the form of 
caste regulations to keep a person from ever daring to rise above his birth. On the con- 
trary the system by which officials were chosen for office actually made it possible for the 
humble peasant’s son to become the most influential person in all the empire. 
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AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


T he first phase in the evolution of civilization was almost unbelievably long. 

It took about one million years to bridge the gap between the earliest of 
men. Pithecanthropus erectus, with his slouching gait and almost complete lack 
of artifacts, to the first modern man, the Cro-Magnon type, with his cave art, his 
fire making, and such effective weapons as the harpoon and the spear. Following 
the immensely long initial period, the tempo of progress picked up, and in less 
than five thousand years man added more refinements to his way of living than 
he had during the preceding one million years. This period, so short rvhen 
compared with its predecessor, extended from about 5000 b.c. to 250 b.c. 

During that time, as we have seen, India developed her caste system, origi- 
nated her philosophy of reincarnation and Karma, wrote her Vedas and great epic 
poems such as the Mahabharala, and gave Gautama Buddha to the world. China 
loomed out of the mist of legendary history in the twelfth century b.c., when the 
notable Chou dynasty commenced its rule of nearly nine centuries. The period 
is one of the most important in the history of China, for in those years the basic 
characteristics of her government, art, and philosophy were established. 

In the Near East, from 5000 to 250 b.c., civilization after civilization rose 
and fell. Egyptians, Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews, and Persians, 
all had their period of glory, brief or long. Out of the medley of many civiliza- 
tions came numerous enrichments to our culture. From this area Europe got its 
alphabet, its temple architecture, its first great literature, and the rudiments of 
science. But having made these contributions, the Near East for the moment 
lost its creativeness, for there was too much emphasis upon conformity. The 
autocracy of kings and the despotism of priests sterilized the seed of cultural 
creati\'eness. Invention and progress could not flourish in such an atmosphere. 
For the next period of important cultural advance in the western world the scene 
shifts from the Near East to the Mediterranean area. 

T he new phase in the history of civilization was mainly the achievement of 
tivo peoples, the Greeks and the Romans, and covered about two thousand 
years— from 1200 b.c. to 800 a.d. The civilization developed by the two peoples 
is often referred to as classical, for its literature and philosophy, indeed its 
thought in general, became and remained for hundreds of years the “classic” 
studies in the schools and universities of the western world. 



The ancient Greeks created a striking civilization, fertile in artistic and 
intellectual achievement. They should not be given all the credit for their re- 
markable accomplishment, however, for many of their basic ideas were borrowed 
from the Near East. These ideas hopped and skipped to Greece over the step- 
ping stones of the Mediterranean, the many small islands in the Aegean Sea. On 
their w^ay they halted for a time to help build a great civilization on the island 
of Crete, usually referred to as Aegean civilization. 

While Aegean culture was at its height in Crete, nortlieni invaders entered 
Avhat we now know as the Greek peninsula and succeeded in conquering it 
and the many nearby islands by 1200 b.c. The Greeks, blending with the Aegean 
peoples and adopting their culture, soon proved to be brilliant innovators in 
art, government, and thought. 

While the Greeks were developing their impressive civilization, a new pow'er 
w'as beginning to make itself felt in Italy— Rome. Settling on the banks of the 
Tiber as early as 1000 b.c., the inhabitants of Rome, the I.atins, for five hundred 
years made little stir in history. But about 500 b.c. they embarked on a career 
of conquest and imposed the Pax Romana, or Peace of Rome, on the entire 
Mediterranean area. 

The Roman epoch in Mediterranean civilization spanned the period from 
14G B.C., the date of the final conquest of Greece by Rome, to 476 a.d., which 
marks the collapse of Roman power in the west. The diffusion of Greek civiliza- 
tion, which the Romans admired, was made possible because of the political 
unification of the western world under Roman auspices. In that achievement 
Rome made its distinctive and original contribution. The Romans had a genius 
for administering a great empire, bringing law and order to many peoples. 

A great crisis was experienced by the western world in the fifth century a.d. 
After more than six hundred years of unchallenged power, Rome fell under the 
impact of a shattering series of invasions. Crossing the Rhine-Danube frontier, 
Germanic invaders overthrew Roman authority in the provinces and even sacked 
Rome itself. As tve now see it, the crucial question was, would the culture of 
the west that had been originated in the Near East, brilliantly enriched by the 
Greeks, and spread by the Romans, be destroyed by the uncouth barbarians? 
For a century or two the issue was in doubt, but it gradually became apparent 
that a new and powerful agency was on the side of preservation, the Christian 
Church. The Church did much, perhaps more than any other institution, to 
blend the Roman, Greek, and Gennanic elements into a nev' pattern of civiliza- 
tion that finally emerged as modern European civilization. 
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THE GREEK WORLD: 3 OOO B.C.— 200 B.C. 


3000-1200 B.C. 

Aegean Age 

3000 

Emergence of Aegean civilization 

2500 

Troy a wealthy city 

2200-1400 

Cretans dominate commerce 

1400-1200 

Greek tribes pushing into Aegean world 
Mycenae and Tiryns reach summit of pros- 

1200 

perity 

Greek tribes complete conquest 

1200-337 

Hellenic Age 

1200-800 

Age of Kings 

1200 

Development of Greek city-states 

1000-700 

Political sovereignty vested in Athens 

750-550 

Age of Nobles 

7th century 

Greek aristocracy in power 

Rise of middle class 

750-500 

550-508 

Rise of social discontent 

Age of Tyrants 

550 

Advent of despotism 


508 

Cleisthenes restricts despotism 

492-431 

Age of Democracy 

492 

Persian Wars begin 

479 

Persians defeated at Plataea 

460-429 

Perfection of Athenian democi 


431-337 

Decline of Hellenic Culture 

431 

Peloponnesian War begins 

404 

Collapse of Athenian power 

Continued civil war in Greece 

337-146? 

Hellenistic Age 

337 

Macedonia conquers Greece 

334-331 

Alexander conquers Persia, Near East 

330-324 

Campaign in Far East 

Alexandria center of Hellenistic culture 

275 

Alexander’s empire divided: Egypt (Ptole- 
mies), Syria and Palestine (Seleucids), 
Greece and Macedonia (Antigonus) 

212-146? 

Rome conquers Greece 


Golden Age of Crete, 1600-1400 
Palace of Cnossus 

Forerunners of Greek city-states and 
medieval feudal castles 


Homeric Age, 1200-800 

Iliad and Odyssey, 9th century 
Greece poor and disunited 


Sappho, about 600 
Coinage introduced 
Colonies founded 
Trade, industry increased 

Greek commerce expands 
Birth of Greek philosophy 
Thales, 6 th century 


Age of Pericles 

Herodotus, Phidias, Hippocra- 
tes, Aeschylus, Euripides, Soph- 
ocles, Aristophanes 

Plato, 427P-347? 


Aristotle, Epicureans, Stoics 


Euclid, Eratosthenes, Archimedes; 
Venus di Mile 



CHAPTER 5 


The City-States of Greece 



the Athenian Acropolis sund against a vivid blue Aegean sky, overlooking the trees and 
buildings of a modern city sprawled beneath. Their columns shattered by time and 
foreign hands, their roofs no longer resisting the elements, and their steps strewn with 
the wreckage of the ages, these ruins are mute symbols of a departed civilization. Where 
now we see mutilated statues, there once stood some of the most perfect specimens of 
the sculptor’s art the world has ever known. And where now the flagstones echo only to 
the footstep of the curious visitor, once there paced among the temples men whose 
names have outlived the centuries which ravaged the Acropolis— artists, playwrights, poets, 
historians, scientists, statesmen, and philosophers. 

The Acropolis in its prime must have presented a striking picture. No pock-marked 
pillars and dingy friezes, but gleaming temples and statuary. Standing on the west brow 
of the Acropolis was a giant statue of Atliena herself, the ivarrior goddess of the proud 
Athenians. Fashioned of bronze, facing southwestward, her helmet and spear tip gleamed 
in the sunlight and flashed to Athenian sailors far at sea the welcome signal that sewn 
they would be safely home. In the perfectly proportioned Parthenon stood another statue 
of the goddess, fashioned of gold and ivory by the renowned Phidias and judged a marvel 
by all who looked upon it. 

Today these statues have disappeared, and the Acropolis is a ruin. But even in the 
twentieth century there is an imperishable spirit about the Acropolis that can give us the 
clue to the civilization which created its grandeur. The Parthenon, despite its broken 
columns, remains a masterpiece of proportion and symmetry. The Erechtheum still 
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shows the delicate beauty of the Ionic order. The walls that rise from the rock cliffs are 
a perfect example of the blending of man’s artistry with nature’s beauty. 

Here, then, are our clues to the glory of Greek civilization. Throughout the history 
of the Greek people we shall catch glimpses repeatedly of their love of proportion and 
symmetry, not only in their architecture but in everything they attempted. Despite their 
trials and strenuous political life we shall find them serene and poised. And always they 
will be blending their acts to harmonize with nature. That is why the Greeks disliked 
exaggeration, why they tried to create a naturalistic philosophy instead of worshiping 
unknown supernatural forces as the orient had done, and why they found their deepest 
inspiration in reproducing in their sculpture the unadorned human body. 

The Greeks were not perfect. They quarreled continually, and the strong individ- 
ualism wliich moved them to perform wonderful deeds blinded them to the need of 
cooperation, which alone could have saved them from themselves. But despite their 
weaknesses they created a magnificent civilization. 

The Aegean Civilization: Transition from Asia to Europe 

Archaeological discoveries. An erroneous Iliad and the Odyssey. But Heinrich Schlie- 
iTx view was once held by scholars that Greek mann, who had carefully studied his Homer 
culture developed independently of any ori- as a youth, believed otherwise. When, there- 
ental influence. We know now that such an fore, he had accumulated a fortune, he decided 
assumption is false because of the discovery to go to the legendary site of Troy, not far 
of an advanced civilization which existed in distant from the Hellespont. He began exca- 
and about the Aegean Sea as far back as the vations in 1870 and within four years had un- 
fourth millennium b.c. Three main centers of earthed nine cities built one on top of another. 
Aegean culture were found: Troy on the coast Because of his belief that the second city was 
of Asia Minor, Mycenae and Tiryns on the the Homeric Troy (a belief later disproved), 
Greek mainland, and Cnossus on the island Scliliemann, in his haste to excavate the second 
of Crete. town, committed many archaeological blun- 

Thc discovery and archaeological excava- ders and destroyed much valuable data. Never- 
tion of Troy read like a romance. Scholars theless we owe thanks to the amateur but en- 
had long believed that the city existed only in thusiastic student of classical civilizations for 
the epic stories attributed to Homer, the proving that Troy actually existed. 

Later Schliemann excavated the cities of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, showing that centers of 
Aegean civilization had existed on the Greek 
mainland. But the most valuable arcliaeologi- 
cal research was performed by Sir Arthur Evans 
when in 1899 he began his excavations at 
Cnossus on the isle of Crete. Because Crete 
was probably the source of the Aegean civili- 
zation, we will study first the Cretan culture. 

Cretan civilization. We do not know what 
people inhabited the Aegean cities. They have 
been called Aegeans and were probably of 
the Mediterranean race. When they came to 
Crete is also uncertain, although it is thought 
Along the trade routes to Rhodes and Crete, and thence t^^t they migrated there about 8000 B.c. dur- 
to Mycenae and Tiryns in Greece and Troy in Asia ing the Neolithic period, for no Paleolithic re- 
Minor, spread the culture of Phoenicians and Egyptians. mains have been found on the island. Copper 





THE AEGEAN 

was not used, but from about aSoo-iaoo b.c. 
extensive use was made of bronze. Some schol- 
ars think the bronze culture of Europe and 
the orient originated in the Aegean. Iron was 
not known to the native Aegeans. 

The excellent geographical and strategic site 
of Crete offered both rich commercial possi- 
bilities and comparative protection from out- 
side warring forces. Hence many rich trading 
towns arose on the island, of which two are 
especially noteworthy, Cnossus and Phaestus. 
The Cretans dominated Aegean commerce 
from 2200 B.c. to their fall about 1400 b.c., ex- 
porting their beautiful pottery as well as wine, 
oils, saffron, and costly purple dyes. Clay tab- 
lets found at Cnossus (whose script has not 
yet been deciphered) would seem to indicate 
the prominent role that business dealings 
played in the island’s life. Crete traded with 
Egypt, but although Egyptian ideas found 
favor, Cretan art was original. 

Aegean art. Egyptian craftsmen taught the 
Cretans to use pottery wheels, a method which 
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CRETAN OCTOPUS VASE 


allows for greater delicacy of form and speed 
of construction than the coil method u.sed by 
early peoples. The potter deposits his clay in 
the center of a wheel which is turned by his 
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THE queen’s staircase IN THE PALACE AT CNOSSUS 


foot or knee. By a series of pushing and pull- 
ing movements he brings the vessel to the de- 
sired height and shape. It is then fired in a 
kiln. The Cretans and Egyptians decorated 
their pottery with paint after firing. 

Potters as well as painters found inspiration 
in nature. Flowers and animals were stylized 
to fit the shape of the pots. The Octopus vase 
(page log) is an example of the use of such 
subjects in a truly decorative manner. The 
encircling tentacles of the octopus emphasize 
the round form of the vase. 

From the ruins of the palace at Cnossus we 
may picture Cretan life. The palace was luxu- 
rious and seems to have been furnished with 
hot and cold water as well as a sewage system. 
There wa.s a chapel set aside for the cult of the 
Earth Mother, with frescoes depicting snakes 
which had a certain significance in connection 
with the worship of this deity. The palace had 
innumerable rooms and courts, great stair- 
cases, and beautifully painted walls showing 
ceremonial bull-fights as well as animals and 
birds. Cretan architecture, like Egyptian, was 


of post and lintel construction. But in its re- 
flection of secular court life it was very differ- 
ent from the Egyptian. It was a palace archi- 
tecture with comparatively little space set 
aside for religion, whereas in Egypt the build- 
ings built well enough to endure were all tem- 
ples or tombs. The columns supporting the 
stone structure were of wood with the bases 
smaller than the capitals, a distortion charac- 
teristic of Cretan architecture. This gave a 
certain sophistication to the buildings which 
was probably quite in keeping with a lux- 
urious life. The Cretans were a maritime and 
commercial people who managed to combine 
their practical bent of mind with a splendid 
sense of artistic appropriateness and decora- 
tion. 

The paintings of these wealthy Aegean peo- 
ples, in cities on the mainland as well as in 
Crete, again reflected the sophistication of 
their life. Their frescoes were extremely deco- 
rative. Many were secular in subject and tone, 
and their flat brilliant colors with strong black 
outlines made for very pleasant decoration. 
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The figures in the paintings were purposely 
distorted, with strange pinched-in waists and 
elaborate costumes and hairdresses, like that 
of the priestess illustrated, in order to give 
them an air of opulence and elegance. 

We find no large-size sculpture in Crete, but 
there were many small wooden figurines, prob- 
ably used in religious rites. The most famous 
of these is the Snake Goddess, with her 
pinched-in waist and coiling snakes. 

The Golden Age in Crete. The climax of 
Cretan civilization came in the Golden Age in 
the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries b.c. Dur- 
ing the Golden Age grand palaces were built 
overlooking the towns of sun-dried brick 
houses near the fields rvherc peasants culti- 
vated the land and raised cattle. Cretan su- 
premacy remained unchallenged in the Aegean 
until the fourteenth century, when internal 
revolution or external invasion brought about 
its collapse, and the civilization which had 
served as a link between the orient and Europe 
perished within the next two centuries. 

Troy, Meanwhile Aegean civilization had 
been flourishing on the coast of .Asia Minor. 



CRETAN SNAKE GODDESS IN IVORY AND GOLD 


Somewhere between 3000 and 2500 b.c. theie 
arose in the northwestern corner of Asia 
Minor, near the Hellespont, which links the 
Mediterranean and Sea of Marmora, a small 
Late Stone Age village called Troy. This cen- 
ter, renowned as the site of the Trojan war, 
was probably built at this strategic jxtint by 
men seeking profitable trading routes. Here 
at Troy they could command the traffic be- 
tween Europe and .Asia at the entrance into 
the Black Sea. 

Whether Troy, and Mycenae and Tiryns in 
Greece were built by Cretans as trading out- 
posts or by other j)cople who adopted the 
island's culture has tiot been ascertained. But 
by 2500 B.c. the Trojan rulers rvere wealthy, 
and the first city (about 3000-2500 b.c.), which 
had a copper culture, was rebuilt into a much 
more sumptuous second city, possessing a forti- 
fied palace, walls and towers, and precious or- 
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LION GATEWAY AT MYCENAE 


namentation. The treasure of golden earrings, 
hairpins, and bracelets which Schliemann 
found in the second city (about 2500-aooo 
B.c.) must have made him believe that he had 
stumbled into Helen of Troy’s private bou- 
doir. It was later shown that Homeric Troy 


THE CORBELED ARCH spans an 
opening with layers of 


material that overhang 
Jrom each side until 
they meet. The detail 
below shows how the 
lever action of each 
overhanging piece is 
balanced by the heavy 
material above pushing 
down on its supported 
end. With stone as the 
building material this 
method of making an 
opening requires massive 
I walls for support. 


Weight of material 
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was probably the sixth city (about 1500-1200 
B.C.). In all, nine cities were built at Troy 
over a period of some 2500 years, the last or 
ninth city being built by the Romans. 

Because of its proximity to the Hellespont, 
Troy was in a good position to close the trade 
of the Black Sea to the Greek merchants. 
Since it possessed no port and the Trojan plain 
could produce little or nothing, the wealth of 
the city may well have come principally from 
exacting toll on all ships entering the Helles- 
pont. If this were so, the situation must have 
been galling to the Greeks, who presumably 
determined on war to rid themselves of their 
rival and to conquer the Black Sea region 
rich in iron and gold. Whatever the cause, the 
Greeks were successful in the war, and Troy 
was destroyed. This is the factual basis of the 
famous Trojan war recounted by Homer. 

Mycenae and Tiryns. The third principal 
center of Aegean civilization lay in the two 
cities of Mycenae and Tiryns on the Greek 
mainland, inhabited by people perhaps of the 
same race as the later Greeks. Again it was 
Schliemann who brought the towns to the at- 
tention of the astonished world. Excavating 
the prehistoric fortress of Mycenae, he dis- 
covered beneath the pavement of the market 
place a number of stone chambers containing 
many gold ornaments, of which the most in- 
teresting was a splendid crown, relic of a king. 

Aegean culture on the Greek peninsula 
reached its height from about 1500 to 1000 
B.c. It was later in coming to fruition than 
that of Crete or Troy. Mycenae and Tiryns 
were protected by city walls against inland 
attack and in this way differed from the cities 
on Crete. The Lion Gateway to the city of 
Mycenae shows the use of corbeling to relieve 
the lintel of the weight of the masonry wall. 

Besides Mycenae and Tiryns there were sev- 
eral other Aegean centers on the Greek penin- 
sula. All existed on their commerce and pirat- 
ical practices. Egypt, Crete, Cyprus, and the 
regions to the north offered profitable returns, 
and through commerce came many valuable 
culture impacts. 

The civilization on the mainland of Greece 
had advanced from one centering solely in the 
tribe to one in which the people congregated 
in small cities to carry on maritime trade. In 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and China we 
have noticed the eventual breakdown of initial 
biological groupings and the re-alignment of 
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people into political gi-oups for the purpose 
of coping more effectively with new political 
and economic situations. The small Aegean 
city with its fortifications was a forerunner of 
both the later Greek city-state and the medi- 
eval feudal castle. 

The king possessed much of the land, which 
was cultivated by his dependents. He gave 
other lands to his nobles and advisers; these 
estates were tilled by serfs and tenants. Some 
freemen had lands in the country, which they 
retained permanently, but they lived in the 
fortified city for protection against attack. 

Contacts with other civilizations. There can 
be no doubt whatsoever that the Aegeans 
profited by the many culture contacts which 
they had with contemporary Asiatic civiliza- 
tions. In the excavation of the oldest settle- 
ment at Troy, an ax-head of white jade was 
found. It indicates that trade actually existed 
as far back as the third millennium b.c. be- 
tween the Far East and the Mediterranean, 
for white jade was used only in China. The 
Aegeans also had trade contacts with northern 
Europe, since amber from the Baltic shores 
was imported to Mycenae. 

The greatest contact was with Egypt. In 
the early part of the sixteenth century b.c. 
Aegean vases were represented at Thebes on a 
wall painting. And in the chamber-tombs of 
Mycenae have been discovered three pieces of 
Egyptian porcelain of the reign of Amenhotep 
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III (about 1500 B.C.). Aegean artists probably 
derived from Egypt certain art techniques and 
fashions in ornamentation. They had many 
contacts with the kingdom to the soudi and 
enjoyed a profitable commerce. 

The Greek invasions. The fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries b.c. witnessed the flourish- 
ing of the Mycenaean culture. However, Indo- 
European-speaking invaders were gradually 
seeping into Greece from the north all the 
time. Successive waves of iinaders pushed 
southward into the peninsula and took ptosses- 
sion of all the Aegean world. By laoo b.c. 
Aegean civilization was almost completely 
swamped by the northern barbarians. The 
Cretan writing, for example, disappeared, and 
only a few geographical names like Mount 
Parnassus remain of the old Aegean language. 
Yet enough of the old culture survived to serve 
as a foundation for the Greek civilization that 
was to emerge later. Those Aegeans who did 
not flee before the invaders intermarried with 
them, and therefore the Greek, or Hellenic, 
people of whom we speak today are really a 
mixture of Aegean and Indo-European-speak- 
ing types. 

The Aegeans were influenced to a consider- 
able degree by the civilizations of Egypt and 
to a much lesser extent by tliose of the Near 
and Far East. Therefore, when the Greeks 
overran the Aegean cities, they accumulated 
many oriental culture traits. 


The Geography and the Racial History of Greece 


G eography. The words "Hellenic” and 
“Hellenistic” are used in a special sense. 
The "Hellenic” age refers to that period in 
which the Greeks created a civilization whose 
principal center was on the Greek peninsula 
and whose chief city was Athens. This Hel- 
lenic period endured until 337 b.c., when the 
Greek city-states were conquered by Macedon. 
When Alexander the Great diffused Hellenic 
culture throughout his empire, he inaugurated 
the "Hellenistic” period— that is, the extension 
of Greek civilization to non-Greeks, the coun- 
ter-influence of non-Greek cultures upon 
Greece, and the transfer of the intellectual 
capital of the pre-Roman world from Athens 
to Alexandria in Egypt. The Hellenistic age 
ended in approximately 146 b.c. 

The Hellenic world included the Aegean 
and Ionian islands, the Greek colonies founded 


on the coast of Asia Minor, and the jagged 
Greek peninsula of some twenty-five thousand 
square miles of mountain ranges and narrow 
plains, roughly the area of the map, page 114. 
Hundreds of small islands dot the Aegean Sea, 
and the mainland is heavily indented, making 
possible the growth of a maritime commerce 
and the founding of protected cities and ports 
in deep bays and harbors. The climate is warm 
and diversified, and the winds arc favorable 
for the use of sailing-ships. 

But the peninsula's geographical peculiari- 
ties were by no means a total blessing. The 
interior of Greece is crisscrossed with numer- 
ous mountain ranges, dividing the land into 
many plains and making communication be- 
tween communities very difficult (see map, 
page 115). The soil is comparatively poor, and 
only one fifth of the total area is arable. Fur- 
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thermorc the mineral resources are extremely 
limited, except for excellent marble and gran- 
ite— aids to Greek sculpture and architecture. 
Ancient Greece was almost forced by its geo- 
graphical and topographical limitations to be 
economically poor and politically disunited. 
But let us not overestimate the effect of geog- 
raphy on Greek civilization. 

The Greek peoples. Who were the Greeks? 
First of all we must rid ourselves of the falla- 
cious idea that they were biologically superior 
to other people in antiquity. They were a mi.x- 
lure of dark, long-headed Mediterranean and 
blond, round-headed Alpine types. 

Perhaps as early as 3000 b.c. barbarian tribes 
of Indo-European-speaking pastoral people be- 
gan to drift into the Aegean world from the 
grasslands of the Danube valley. Thc.se tribes 
were related biologically to the Indo-European 
people who swept through the mountain passes 
of northwest India between 2000 and 1000 b.c. 
As we learned in our chapter on early India, 


the Indo-Europeans probably came originally 
from an area bordering the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea. One branch (including the barbarian 
tribes later known as Greeks) surged west- 
ward, and another branch (the Indo-Aryans) 
conquered Hindustan. These two branches 
were closely tied not only biologically but also 
philologically. Consider, for example, the 
similarities of the following words. In Sanskrit 
we find pitd, in Greek pater, in Latin pater, 
in German voter, and in English father— a\\ 
have the same meaning. 

The Indo-European invasions of the Aegean 
world began in earnest around 2000 b.c. and 
continued for a thousand years. The main 
peoples who overran the Greek peninsula and 
ventured into the Aegean were Achaeans, 
lonians, Aeolians, and Dorians. The Achaeans 
were especially important, invading Greece 
about 1800-1400 B.C., sacking Aegean cities, 
and perhaps destroying the culture of Crete in 
the fifteenth century b.c. 
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Between 1150 and 1000 b . c . a new wave of 
Alpine invaders, the Dorians, swept through 
the region, bringing their herds and the Iron 
Age to Greece. They defeated the Achacans, 
occupied most of the Pclojxtnnesiis, anti later 
settled also in Crete and the southwestern jxtr- 
tion of Asia Minor. The Dorians destroyed the 
remaining Mycenaean culture. The jteople 
whom they dispersed emigrated to the north- 
ern Peloponnesus and Ionia in .Asia Minor. 

As the emigrating groups had ahsrtrhed 
much of the Mvccnaean civilization, they de- 
veloped, especially in Ionia, a culture which 
contained a mixture of some of the best ele- 
ments of both Greek and Aegean life. The 
civilization which was to culminate in the 
glory of Athenian culture was thus born in 
Ionia. It was quite natural that it should have 
developed here first, for the Ionian Greeks 
mingled with Near Eastern peoples in Asia 
Minor and communicated with Sardis, the cap- 
ital of Lydia. From them the lonians learned 
weaving, embroidery, purple dyeing, metal- 
lurgy, and the use of coined money (perhaps a 
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Lydian invention). Through their influence 
an alphabet developed, modified to suit the 
language which the Greek invaders spoke. 


The Political Evolution of Greece 


T he age of kings. The period from about 
1200 to 800 B.c. is called the Homeric age, 
because the epics of Homer give a vivid pic- 
ture of contemporary life. The period has also 
been called the dark age for all the Greek 
world, because the Dorians had destroyed the 
old Mycenaean culture and Greek civilization 
on the peninsula was at a low ebb. During 
the Homeric age people lived by a crude agri- 
cultural and pastoral economy. Their manu- 
factures were few, and barter prevailed. Exten- 
sive trade developed only toward the close of 
the period. Political organization was still 
tribal, and the state consisted of a ^oup whose 
members were united by kinship of blood. The 
tribe was headed by a king, while lesser chief- 
tains made up the noble class and council of 
advisers to the king. In addition there was an 
assembly made up of all the weapon-bearing 
men of the tribe, to give voice to the wishes of 
the non-noble tribesmen. 

The age of nobles. By the middle of the 
eighth century the nobles had taken ot’er the 
control of government from the tribal king. 
The transfer of power from hereditary kings 
to aristocratic families marked a departure 
from the old kinship organization of the state. 


Political organization was no longer based on 
groups united by blood ties; the territorial 
state based on law had become the unit of 
government. Greece had now undergone the 
same political evolution that we discovered 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China, and the 
Aegean civilization. Politics was now governed 
by class interests, and the tribal ownership of 
land was transferred to private control. The 
nobles, together with the rising class of wealthy 
merchants, controlled the government to 
further their own interests. The common 
people had little or no part in their govern- 
ment. for the assembly came to have the right 
only of concurring with the wishes of the 
powerful council of nobles. 

Between 750 and 650 b.c. even the kings dis- 
appeared in many cases. For example, the 
Athenian monarch was deprived of all fxjwer 
until he remained only the religious leader of 
the people, while the nobles of the city ap- 
pointed one of their group as leader in war and 
another as archon, or ruler of the state, in do- 
mestic matters. In Sparta the king’s power had 
been split iij) by the innovation of appointing 
a second king. (Spartan royal power was fur- 
ther limited by the election of ephors— ‘over- 
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seers”— who had almost limitless power.) Thus 
the nobles came to be absolute masters. 

The Greek city-states. The city-state, called 
polls by the Greeks, was the basic element in 
the political, social, and economic life of the 
Greeks. Originally the polls was the elevated, 
fortified site, or acropolis, upon which had 
been built a stronghold where inhabitants 
of the neighborhood might take refuge in 
times of attack. The elevated area also con- 
tained the temple. As time went on and com- 
merce grew, there developed below the polls 
another center where people lived and traded 
at the market place. The lower town was 
called the asty. When the upper and lower 
towns amalgamated and the neighboring terri- 
tory was taken into the polls’ jurisdiction, the 
final stage in the evolution of the Greek city- 
state had been reached. (The term polls then 
came to mean the whole city-state.) The de- 
velopment of the Greek city-state seems to 
have begun in the Ionian cities of Asia Minor 
as far back as Aegean times. Later the same 
evolution took place on the Greek mainland. 
The city-state evolved becau.se of the need of 
defense, the growth of commerce, the center- 
ing of religion in the upper town, and the 
tendency of people in small areas, to amal- 
gamate into more powerful political units. 

The keynote of the polls was absolute and 
fiery independence. The polls was not large; 
although Athens at the height of her power 
may have possessed as many as 40,000 citizens 
(and possibly as many slaves), most of the 
other city-states did not have more than 5000 
free inhabitants. Nor was the area large, the 
general sizes ranging from fifty to five hundred 
square miles. Yet each Greek loved his city- 
state passionately, the more so because he had 
an active voice in its political life, for each 
state, democratic or oligarchic, had a council 
and public meeting-place for its citizens. It 
was little wonder that the citizen felt so pa- 
triotic. He considered himself bound by blood 
and civic ties to the polls; he gloried in his 
city’s achievements in war and peace; he 
scorned the customs, the religious practices, 
and the dialects of other cities because they 
were different from his own. Here we find the 
clue to the inability of the Greek city-states 
ever to unite into a permanent confederacy, 
and here also we find the cause of those endless 
and fruitless intra-city wars which bled the 
great city-states of Athens, Sparta, Corinth, 


and Thebes to such a state of weakness in the 
Peloponnesian War that they soon fell an easy 
prey to the invaders from Macedon. 

Government in the age of nobles was in the 
hands of those who held property. During the 
period two important developments in Greek 
expansion began— colonization and economic 
growth, processes which continued from 750 
to about 500 B.c. Piratical practices by the 
Greeks had made them acquainted with the 
intricate shorelines and sea routes of the 
Aegean. Such knowledge proved of benefit for 
both colonizing and trading projects. 

Colonization. Why did many Greeks wish 
to emigrate at this time? First of all, the land 
in Greece and Ionia was poor and scarce and 
was controlled largely by the noble landown- 
ers, and as the population was increasing, the 
problem of an adequate food supply became 
more and more acute. Secondly, the rising 
cities needed new markets for the disposal of 
their products. Thirdly, the political and 
social unrest caused by the ruthless policies of 
the nobles forced, or at least encouraged, many 
of the less fortunate Greeks to emigrate. Lastly, 
many Greeks were prompted by love of ad- 
venture and the desire to seek new fields. 

The new Greek colonies were planned out 
in detail before the emigrants left the mother 
city. The colony was independent politically, 
but sentimental and economic ties usually per- 
sisted, and the success of the new city generally 
resulted in increased trade activities for the 
mother city (metropolis). The earliest and 
most prolific metropolis was Miletus, spread- 
ing colonies throughout the Black Sea region. 
Cities were also founded along the Thracian 
and Macedonian coasts, for here were plen- 
tiful supplies of gold, fish, and timber. At a 
later date, “many a Columbus pushed his ship 
into this strange region (the unknown west) 
of mysterious dangers on the distant borders 
of the world, where the heroes were believed 
to live in the Islands of the Blest. Sicily and 
southern Italy were extensively colonized, .the 
region being known to the peoples of Italy as 
Magna Graecia, Great Greece. Corinth was 
especially active in founding colonies in that 
area. The Greeks pushed still farther west- 
ward, creating a city at Massilia (Marseilles) 
and towns in Spain. By 600 b.c. the Greeks 
had expanded along the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean from the Black Sea almost to 
the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar). 
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Meanwhile the Phoenicians had colonized 
the southern shore (except where the Greeks 
founded Naucratis in Egypt), establishing such 
important settlements as Carthage. The future 
centuries were to witness a gigantic contest 
between the Carthaginians and the successors 
of the Greeks for control of the Mediterranean. 

Trade and industry. With the colonizing 
activities went an increase in trade. Athens 
and Corinth were especially active in promot- 
ing a commercial expansion throughout the 
Hellenic world. They exported metalwork, 
pottery, and luxury goods, importing from the 
colonies in turn raw products such as grain 
and fish. The Greek craftsmen, stimulated by 
the growing trade and desirous of competing 
favorably with the Phoenicians, increased their 
skill so that after 600 b.c. their handicraft 
products surpassed those of their competitors. 
Athens turned out quantities of beautifully 
decorated vases which found their way all over 
the Mediterranean. Shipbuilding flourished, 
and larger vessels were built, merchantmen 
propelled by sails and warships propelled by 
oars, which could outsail those of Phoenicia. 

Money and the middle class. Meanwhile, 
the lonians had learned about coined money 
from the Lydians, and the Greeks were mak- 
ing use of this new aid to business by the 
seventh century. Where wealth before then 
had depended upon the ownership of lands 


and flocks, the use of money allowed the rise 
of a new social class whose wealth was counted 
in currency— the industrial, or middle, class. 
Coined money is of great aid to such urban 
dwellers as merchants and craftsmen, who ob- 
viously cannot keep large flocks in cities or 
hand over sections of land to some other mer- 
chant in a distant country in return for mer- 
chandise. Since the use of coinage by the Lydi- 
ans, businessmen have found it indispensable 
as the most serviceable means of exchange. 

The rise of tyrants. We have noted that the 
nobles manipulated the affairs of government 
to suit their own interest and that they based 
their right to rule on their ownership of land. 
Meanwhile the rising middle class demanded 
more .political power in keeping with their 
economic power. And both classes were profit- 
ing at the expense of the peasaints, who had 
been forced to mortgage their lands because of 
bad agricultural conditions, or were being sold 
into slavery for debt, or were forced to flee the 
country. Thus the noble and middle classes 
were set against the peasant and against each 
other. Money was beginning to have a louder 
voice in government than birth, and the nobles 
were split up into factions among themselves. 
All these factors explain the next major polit- 
ical change, the rise of tyrants. 

The tyrants (the word did not originally 
have the unpleasant meaning it now possesses) 
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arose in most of the city-states that were de- 
veloping along commercial lines— the Ionian 
cities, Atliens, Corinth, and the cities of Sicily. 
Tyrants appeared because the common people 
demanded a change; therefore they can be 
considered champions of the will of the ma- 
jority, “champions of democracy.” The tyrant 
was often some noble who promised reforms 
for the dissatisfied classes or a magistrate who 
refused to give up his office when his term had 
expired. He was a usurper, or unconstitutional 
ruler, but because he acted for the majority 
instead of perpetuating the rule of the nobles, 
he was often a public benefactor. 

The tyrant usually upheld the established 
laws. He reestablished order by putting an 
end to the oppression by the nobles, the ruth- 
less exploitation by the landowners, and the 
harsh sentences of the magistrates. Moreover 
he was interested in fostering public works, 
encouraging trade, building canals, roads, and 
temples, and patronizing literature and the 
other arts. That in turn contributed to the 
education of the common people so that die 
time came, at least in the more progressive 
city-states such as Athens, when they were 
capable of ruling by themselves and for them- 
selves without having to rely on tyrants. 

Athens under the council of nobles. The 
people living in the neighborhood of Athens, 
primarily lonians, came to look upon the small 
city of Athens as their capital; to Athens they 
owed allegiance. This vesting of political sov- 
ereignty in Athens, so that in time everyone in 
Attica came to call himself an Athenian, prob- 
ably took place between 1000 and 700 b.c. 

Politically the growth of Athens can be 
traced from monarchy to a limited democracy 
only through the tortuous channels of rule by 
aristocracy and tyrants. In early times Athens 
had a king, a council of nobles, and a popular 
assembly. The people were grouped into four 
tribes; membership in one of these tribes was 
a requisite for citizenship. While the assembly 
had little real political power, the council of 
nobles had judicial, religious, and administra- 
tive functions. By the eighth century this 
council had begun to undermine the king’s 
power. First, it reduced the life tenure of the 
ruler to a single decade. This situation limited 
the king’s ability to rule efficiently. His impor- 
tance was weakened still further about the year 
700 B.C., when the office of “war-archon” was 
created. Then, in 683 b.c., all offices were made 


annual. At the same rime the archon super- 
seded the king as head of the state, while the 
king now concerned himself with religious af- 
fairs. Not long afterward six thesmothetae— 
eventually judges— were created to look after 
the public documents. The real power in 
Athens was still held by the council of nobles. 

The power of the aristocracy of birth was 
weakened by the reorganization of the army. 
To determine their military status, citizens 
were divided into three classes, according to 
their wealth. Of these groups the most power- 
ful was the heavy infantry, made up of the 
great mass of Athenians. This group was to 
make itself a force which could not be ignored 
by the aristocracy, especially since noble birth 
alone no longer ensured complete political 
power to the nobles. In 63a b.c. Athens nar- 
rowly escaped a tyranny, which was put down 
principally by the heavy infantry. The aris- 
tocratic landowners were becoming increas- 
ingly unpopular because of their high-handed 
treatment of the tenant-farmers. Stability had 
to be achieved among the Athenian classes. 

The Draconian code. In 6a 1 b.c. an attempt 
toward the achievement of that stability was 
made by the codification of oral law in Athens 
by a noble named Draco. Prior to this time 
the laws had been unwritten, interpreted by 
aristocratic judges with results scarcely bene- 
ficial to the common people. Little is known 
of Draco’s reforms except that they were harsh 
enough— so much so, in fact, that one orator 
made the criticism that the code had been 
written not in ink but in blood. For example, 
the death penalty could be inflicted for steal- 
ing an apple or a cabbage. Nevertheless, the 
code put crime under state jurisdiction rather 
than at the disposition of clan or family action. 

Solon. Economic unrest continued to harass 
Athens, and the cry by the common people 
for reform was answered in 594 b.c. by the 
appointment of a man named Solon as archon. 
This statesman came from one of Athens’ 
oldest noble families and was himself mod- 
erately rich. He was responsible for a great 
many reforms, including the freeing of men 
who had fallen into slavery for debt and the 
inauguration of a different money standard 
which brought Athens into more favorable 
commercial relationships with other Greek 
cities. He developed Athens as an industrial 
center by encouraging skilled artisans to reside 
there through the promise of citizenship, and 
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he reformed the law code, making it less harsh 
than that of Draco, and at the same time weld- 
ing a stronger tie between the citizen and the 
state at the expense of the family. Solon added 
to the three classes whose status was based on 
wealth by creating a special class for the richest 
citizens. By this revision of the constitution, 
Solon switched the basis for holding ofBce 
from one of birth to one of wealth. Thus 
while the right to be a magistrate or archon 
was restricted to the two upper pro|3erty 
classes, the lowest class could now vote in the 
assembly which elected the magistrates and 
passed on state measures. Solon also inaugu- 
rated a new body, the council of four hun- 
dred-one hundred members from each of the 
four tribes. This council was chosen from 
the three upper classes, and its function was 
to prepare agenda for ratification by the as- 
sembly. Still another innovation at this time 
was the creation of a new court, the heliaea, 
which heard appeals from decisions made by 
the archons and in addition tried magistrates 
for misdeeds. It cannot be said that Solon 
was consciously working for the creation of 
a government by and for the people, but his 
reforms, especially the broadening of the 
franchise to include the least wealthy in the 
state, and the functioning of the new court, 
prepared the ground for Athens' later limited 
democracy. Having contributed so much to 
the welfare of his city, Solon then voluntarily 
left Athens for a number of years rather than 
make himself a tyrant. 

Pisistratus and his sons. But a tyrant soon 
came. From 560 to 527 b . c . Pisistratus ruled 
Athens. A benevolent despot, he fostered com- 
merce and manufactures, aided agriculture, 
confiscated the estates of unruly nobles and 
divided them up among the landless, and 
patronized the arts. Pisistratus died of old age 
in 527 B.C., when his power fell principally to 
one of his sons, Hippias, himself a capable 
statesman. But the Athenians were tiring of 
tyrant rule. The murder of his brother in 514 
B.c. turned Hippias into a harsh ruler. As a re- 
sult Hippias was besieged and exiled in 5 10 b . c . 

CUisthenes. The nobles who had been exiled 
by the tyrants now returned and strove to re- 
gain their former political supremacy as well 
as their confiscated estates. But a new cham- 
pion came to the aid of the people in the per- 
son of Cleisthenes, another noble. Gaining 
control in 508 b.c., Cleisthenes broke up the 
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old tribal divisions based on kinship and clan 
solidarity and substituted ten units ba.sed on 
locality. In this way he shattered the power 
of the old noble clans and equalized the 
population along territorial lines. He also 
abolished Solon’s council of four hundred 
and replaced it by a new council of five hun- 
dred, with each of the ten tribes contributing 
fifty members chosen annually by lot. This 
council look care of financial and foreign af- 
fairs and initialed legislation which only the 
assembly, meeting once every ten days, could 
ratify. Each tribe took its turn as the presid- 
ing committee in the council meetings, thus 
giving each .\thcnian an equal chance to 
shape governmental policies. Cleisthenes in- 
troduced the new law of ostracism (public 
banishment of too-powerful leaders dangerous 
to the slate), thus a.s.suring the Athenian popu- 
lace greater strength. 

Athenian democracy. The government was 
to become even more democratic in the next 
century. Properly qualifications still limited 
the choice of the magistrates to the two upper 
economic classes, and the old aristocratic 
council of nobles still remained. In the fifth 
century, however, after the wars with Persia 
had been brought to a successful conclusion 
and the Greeks were free to work out their own 
pattern of living, Athenian democracy reached 
its height. The nobles were stripped of every 
important power except jurisdiction in cases 
involving homicide. 

The government of Athens then became 
vested in three important bodies. First, all 
male citizens over eighteen could participate 
in the assembly, although the absence of pay 
for their services prevented the poorest class 
from attending sessions unless .something very 
important or spectacular was taking place. 
.Second, the council of five hundred initiated 
legislation and appointed the presiding officers 
of the assembly. Council members received 
a daily stipend for their work. Among their 
many duties were supervising the magistrates, 
constructing and maintaining naval ve.ssels 
and public buildings, prosecuting treason be- 
fore the assembly, and, as Aristotle puts it, 
"the guardianship of the constitution.” A 
third important branch of the government 
was the heliaea, or popular court. Originally 
a court of appeal from decisions of the archons, 
the heliaea became the great criminal court 
comprising six thousand jurors (six hundred 
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taken by lot from each tribe). A juror was 
required to be over thirty years old and was 
paid for his services. The amazing size of the 
jury was intended to avoid bribery and intimi- 
dation. All decisions were made by majority 
vote. 

Most governmental officials were chosen by 
lot annually. Magistrates so chosen had to 
account for their acts to the assembly. Except 
for the military leaders, all magistrates re- 
ceived payment for their services. The result 
was that "When we consider the jurors, sol- 
diers, and sailors, we have at the very least 
20,000 Athenians who were on the pay roll of 
their city.’’^ The archonship was by this time 
of little power, and the most important posts 
in the government were filled by the ten gen- 
erals (strategoi). Because reelection was pos- 
sible after a general had served his year's term, 
the statesman Pericles was voted into office 
some fifteen times. The generals were at once 
the commanders of the army and navy and the 
cabinet ministers. 

Athens was a limited democracy in that 
probably more than half her population were 
foreigners and slaves who had no voice in the 
government. But within these limits Athenian 
democracy made noteworthy contributions. 
The ideal prevailed that all citizens could par- 
ticipate fruitfully in the government. In the 
words ascribed to Pericles: 

“Our form of government does not enter 
into rivalry with the institutions of others. 
We do not copy our neighbors, but are an 
example to them. It is true that we are called 
a democracy, for the administration is in the 
hands of the many and not of the few. 
But while the law secures equal justice to all 
alike in their private disputes, the claim of 
excellence is also recognized; and when a citi- 
zen is in any way distinguished, he is preferred 
to the public service, not as a matter of 
privilege, but as the reward of merit. Neither 
is poverty a bar, but a man may benefit his 
country whatever be the obscurity of his con- 
dition.’’® 

Around 460-429 b.c., when Pericles was her 
most noted statesman, Athens enriched the 
world with her learning and art. The Peri- 
clean age did indeed represent the height of 
Athenian democracy, and unquestionably the 
political freedom enjoyed by the citizens was 
of immense value in aiding them to make such 
remarkable attainments. Athens enjoyed a 


“pure" democracy, that is, the entire citizen 
body gathered to participate in government. 
Yet this system later worked to the disad- 
vantage of the city-state, for excessive indi- 
vidualism made itself apparent especially in 
the fourth century. Inefficiency and corruption 
crept in, and the common people began to lose 
civic interest. But despite these defects, Athen- 
ian democracy remained far superior to the 
government of any other existing Greek state.* 

Sparta. In the meantime Sparta was grow- 
ing in an opposite fashion. The warlike 
Dorians had early conquered a large portion of 
the Peloponnesian peninsula. By 500 b.c. they 
had created a Spartan League which controlled 
nearly all the Peloponnesus, making Sparta the 
most powerful state in Greece. The actual 
Spartan citizens, however, numbered fewer 
than 25,000, and as no other people were al- 
lowed any political rights, the citizen group 
controlled a population some twenty times 
as large. There were two kings of Sparta, who 
acted as military, religious, and legal rulers. 
There was also a council of twenty-eight elders 
and an assembly composed of the warriors. 
The assembly elected five ephors (overseers) 
who in reality controlled the state. 

The state controlled the individual in every 
aspect of life. Sparta was totalitarian, for it 
was ruled rigidly by a military faction whose 
every word was law. Government officials de- 
cided at the birth of every child whether it 
was fit to live. If sickly, it was exposed to 
die. At the age of seven, the boy was taken 
from his mother and given a rigorous course 
of military discipline for twelve years. Then 
he was transferred to a military club (com- 
posed of about fifteen members) and at the 
age of thirty was. considered a mature man 
and allowed to attend the assembly and to 
hold political offices. The Spartan citizen 
was not allowed to engage in commerce or 
trade. Gold and silver were forbidden as 
means of exchange, iron bars serving the pur- 
prase instead, since their unwieldiness was a 
barrier to easy trade and so discouraged citi- 
zens from commercial activity. Travel was pro- 
hibited, because dangerous ideas might be 
brought back to disturb the militaristic, self- 
satisfied government. The serfs of the Spartans 
{helots) were forced to work to produce the 
necessities of life for their masters. From time 
to time the most intelligent of the helots were 
massacred to keep the rest from uprising. An- 
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other group of inhabitants, the perioeci, were 
subjects of the Spartans; they lived in towns 
and carried on trade. While they never at- 
tained full Spartan citizenship, the perioeci 
often reached posts of importance in the state. 

While Sparta developed the physical fitness 
of its chosen few and possessed the finest mili- 
tary machine in Greece, she was intellectually, 
politically, and culturally backward. Her self- 
imposed isolation forbade those culture con- 
tacts without which no balanced civilization 
can develop. Her accent upon the physical 
rather than mental qualities of man proved 
far more a curse than a blessing to Greece. 
Sparta is a classic example of rigid regimenta- 
tion and intellectual stagnation. 

The Persian wars. By 500 b.c. the more 
important Greek states had passed through the 
age of tyrants. A new series of events had 
arisen to confront the populace of Greece. 
During the sixth century Lydia had grown in 
power and conquered all tlie Greek cities in 
Asia Minor with the exception of Miletus. 
Lydia in turn was conquered by Cyrus and 
his Persians in 546 b.c. The Asia Minor 
Greeks, feeling the loss of their old independ- 
ence and resenting subjection by oriental des- 
pots, revolted. From 499 to 494 b.c. the Ionian 
cities held out against Darius and his Per- 
sian hosts. Athens contributed twenty ships to 
the lonians. The odds were too great, however, 
and the Persians finally suppressed the revolt, 
burning Miletus in revenge. Darius realized 
that the lonians would be incited to revolt 
again by their cousins, the Athenians, unless 
the latter were also brought into suljjcciion. 
That reason, together with the desire to pun- 
ish the Athenians for their aid to the rebels, 
influenced Darius in 492 b.c. to send an ex- 
pedition through Thrace to conquer the Gmek 
upstarts. But a storm partially destroyed the 
accompanying fleet, and the Persians returned 
home. 

In 490 B.c. a second expedition set forth 
from Persia and sailed across the Aegean, dis- 
embarking finally in the Bay of Marathon. 
The Athenians, finding the dreaded foe only 
twenty-six miles from their city, dispatched 
messengers to Sparta to beg aid and then 
marched off to try to repel the invader. The 
Persians numbered probably twenty thousand 
men; the Athenians had no more than half 
that number. But under the skillful general- 
ship of their leader Miltiades the Athenians 


won an overwhelming victory, killing perhaps 
six thousand of their foe, with a loss of only 
one hundred ninety-two of their own forces. 
The Greeks had won the first encounter. 

Ten years later (480 b.c.) the Persians again 
set sail for Greece. But Athens was not unpre- 
pared this time, for under the advice of the 
astute statesman Themistoclcs, the city had 
built a powerful fleet with which to repel 
Xerxes, the Persian king (Darius had died in 
the meantime). The enemy came by land and 
sea. To meet the first danger the Spartans 
guarded the mountain passes, finally encoun- 
tering the huge Persian host at Thermopylae. 
Although the Spartans under King Leonidas 
put up a magnificent struggle, treachery and 
overwhelming numbers finally succeeded in 
annihilating the Greeks. The enemy now ad- 
vanced and burned Athens. But the tide of 
victory was turned as the Greek fleet destroyed 
the shi|)s of Xerxes in the Bay of Salamis. With 
their lines of communication thus cut off, the 
Persians had no alternative but to retreat to 
Asia, especially when they were decisively de- 
feated at the battle of Plataca in 479 b.c. 
Greece was safe from any future invasion from 
the cast. It was free to work out its own des- 
tiny and thereby to influence all subsequent 
European history. 

The ascendancy of Athens, The victory 
over Persia was jmincipally the accomplish- 
ment of Athens. That city, together with its 
port of Piraeus, had been destroyed by the Per- 
sians, but they were speedily rebuilt. Tlianks 
to the energy of Thcmistodcs, Athens was 
strongly fortified by two long walls connecting 
it with Piraeus, and since the navy was ade- 
quately provided for, the Athenians became 
undisputed masters of the Aegean. Commerce 
now developed enormously, with Athens and 
Corinth sharing the increased wealth. 

But as a future invasion by Persia was still 
feared by both the Greek cities on the penin- 
sula and those on the coast of Asia Minor, they 
decided to ally themselves defensively. The 
alliance was known as the Delian Confederacy, 
because the treasury of the league was kept on 
the island of Delos. Tlic wealthy cities con- 
tributed ships 10 ilic league, wliile the smaller 
centers ga\ e yearly sums of money. Athens was 
made permanent licad. given charge of the 
fleet, and allowed to collect the money for the 
confederacy. This arrangement enabled Athens 
to lay the foundations of her future empire, 
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and in time she became the military rival of 
Sparta. “Broadly speaking, the result was that 
the Hellenic world found itself drawn into one 
or the other of two groups, a maritime con- 
federacy dominated by Athens and a conti- 
nental confederacy dominated by Sparta.”’ 

By the middle of the fifth century Athens, 
through the efforts of her patriots Themisto- 
des and Cimon, had not only defeated the last 
Persian naval attempts but had converted the 
Delian league into a great Athenian maritime 
empire. The failure of the attempts of two 
small city-states to revolt from the confederacy 
showed that Athens no longer looked upon 
participation in the league as voluntary. The 
Athenian standards for weights, coinage, and 
measures were adopted throughout the league, 
and in 454 b.c. the treasury was removed from 
Delos to Athens. Some three hundred city- 
states, each of whose citizens possessed a fierce 
love of civic independence, were now virtual 
subjects of the Athenians. Unquestionably the 
empire was the strongest defense against inva- 
sion, but it was too much to expect Greek dties 
ever to submit permanently to the dictates of 
Athens. 

The Peloponnesian War. Meanwhile the 
commercial and social triumph of Athens 
proved galling to her two chief rivals, Sparta 
and Corinth. The Corinthian merchants 
feared the inroads Athenians were making into 
the trade of their city. When the Peloponne- 
sian War between Athens and the other city- 
states broke out in 431 b.c., the collapse of the 
Athenian empire began, and the Greek states 
forever lost that unity which alone could repel 
foreign invasion. Thucydides, called the first 
scientific historian because of his relatively 
accurate handling of facts, has chronicled the 
devastating conflict for us: 

“. . . The Peloponnesian War was a protracted 
struggle and attended by calamities such as 
Hellas had never known within a like period 
of time. Never were so many cities captured 
and depopulated— some by Barbarians, others 
by Hellenes themselves fighting against one 
another: and several of them after their cap- 
ture were repeopled by strangers. Never were 
exile and slaughter more frequent, whether in 
the war or brought about by civil strife. . . . 
The real though unavowed cause I believe to 
have been the grotvth of the Athenian power, 
which terrified the Lacedaemonians (Spartans) 
and forced them into war. . . 


When the Peloponnesian War broke out in 
431 B.C., Athens possessed a strong empire, an 
unrivaled navy, and a rich treasury. Against 
her power Sparta and Corinth mustered a 
strong army, which invaded and pillaged the 
plain around Athens. The allies of Sparta re- 
mained true to her not out of love but from 
hatred and distrust of Athenian imperialism, 
while the subject states of Athens were ready 
at times to revolt. Despite her strong position 
Athens lost the bitter struggle for a number of 
reasons. In 429 the city was crowded with ref- 
ugees. There was a lack of sanitary measures, 
and a plague brought in from the orient car- 
ried off a third of the population. “The dead 
lay as they had died, one upon another, while 
others hardly alive wallowed in the streets and 
crawled about every fountain craving for wa- 
ter.’”^ Lawlessness and terror seized the citi- 
zens. In 429 Pericles himself died a victim of 
the plague. Politicians now fought for con- 
trol, with Cleon the tanner gaining power un- 
til his death in 492 b.c., when another leader 
arranged a peace. 

But Athens herself broke the truce and, ex- 
hausted physically and economically after a 
plague and ten years’ war, now entered into 
the final stages of a war which was to ruin her 
completely. Trying to destroy Corinth’s rich 
western trade, the Athenians embarked upon 
a disastrous expedition to capture Syracuse in 
Sicily in 415 b.c. The expedition was a fiasco. 
By 413 two great fleets and a huge army of 
40,000 men had been destroyed. What few 
survivors remained were sold into slavery by 
the Syracusans. Well might Thucydides ob- 
serve that the Athenian "fleet and army per- 
ished from the face of the earth; nothing was 
saved, and of the many that went forth few 
returned home.”® 

With the failure at Syracuse came more dis- 
asters. Finances were at a low ebb. Despite 
some temporary military successes by the bril- 
liant Alcibiades, the last Athenian fleet was 
captured in 405 b.c., and in the following year 
Athens was forced to capitulate. The long 
walls were torn down, all but twelve ships were 
given to Sparta, all foreign possessions were 
taken away, and Athens was made to become a 
subject ally of Sparta. 

But the rule of Sparta was short-lived. The 
next fifty years saw the constant clash of city- 
states and the manipulations of Persia to gain 
control of Asia Minor. The city-state of Thebes 
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triumphed temporarily in 371 b.c. through a 
victory over Sparta. But Theban power col- 
lapsed by 362 B.C., and the final chapter was 
soon written to the political history of the 
Hellenic world. 

Philip of Macedon. To the north of Greece 
lay Macedon, a region inhabited by hardy- 
peasants and fighters who spoke an Indo- 
European dialect but -were culturally inferior 
to their southern cousins. Under Philip 11, 
who had secured a Greek education and as- 
cended their throne in 359 b.c., the Macedo- 
nians began to advance rapidly. Philip was a 
master strategist. He created a permanent 
infantry which deployed eight men deep— the 
famous phalanx formation. After uniting 
Macedon, Philip turned his attention to the 
disunited Greek city-states, defeating the Athe- 
nians and Thebans in 338 b.c. The following 
year he founded the Hellenic League consist- 
ing of all the states in Greece except Sparta, 
which refused to become a member. The 
league members were allowed to retain self- 
government. Philip was head of the league, 
and it was his intention thus to unite the 
forces of Greece and Macedon in waging war 
against Persia. In 336 b.c., however, Philip 
was assassinated, and the rule of the league 
fell to his gifted twenty-year-old son, Alex- 
ander. 

Alexander the Great. The youth Alexan- 
der, educated under the tutorship of Aristotle 
himself, was alive to the glories of Hellenic 
culture and, reveling in the heroic deeds of 
the Iliad, determined to spread Greek civili- 
zation throughout the rvorld. Having stamped 
out rebellion at home, he set out in 334 b.c. 
at the head of an army of 35,000 soldiers to 
conquer the despotisms of the orient. In quick 
succession Alexander conquered Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where he founded 
the city of Alexandria, destined to become the 
capital of the Hellenistic world. Then he 
turned eastward, marching o\’er the Fertile 
Crescent, and near the ruined city of Nineveh 
defeated the overwhelmingly larger forces of 
the Persian Darius 111 at the battle of Arbela 
in 331 B.c. Within a few days Alexander en- 
tered the ancient city of Babylon in triumph. 
He was now master of a proud empire that had 
once held sway over the entire Near East but 
had nevertheless been unable to conquer a 
small, stubborn band of hostile Greek cities. 

Alexander now campaigned from 330 to 324 



b.c. in the Far East, venturing as far as the rich 
valleys of the Ganges in India before his travel- 
weary army forced him to turn back from 
world dominion. Though he was not given the 
opportunity of concjnering India, the Hel- 
lenic culture which he introduced there later 
influenced the art of that country. .Alex- 
ander’s journey was therefore not without 
effect. 

In 323 B.c. the youthful monarch, who had 
made himself master wherever he marched, 
who nc\er had to taste the gall of defeat in 
battle, and who was still planning new con- 
quests in the western Mediterranean, died at 
the age of thirty-three at Babylon, the victim 
of fever and excessive drinking. This phenom- 
enal yoting man has staggered the world with 
the daring of his actions and the scope of his 
imagination. Although his unprecedented suc- 
cesses were due in no small measure to the 
great military machine which his father had 
created and to the disorganized internal con- 
ditions of the crumblingiPersian empire, Alex- 
ander himself was a master at military pur- 
suits. Had he lived longer, his empire might 
still have perished like those which he himself 
destroyed. 

One of Alexander's most important legacies 
to later political thought was the theory of 
divine kingship. He saw in such a philosophy 
the sanctification of royal policies and com- 
mands. As we shall see later, the theory of 
divine kingship occurs again and again in 
history. 

Hellenistic history. Alexander died leaving 
no heir to inherit his vast empire. A struggle 
for power among his generals was therefore 
inevitable. By 275 b.c. the empire was roughly 
divided into three parts: Macedon and Greece, 
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Music and poetry {note the Jour lyres and the flute) seem to be the principal subjects taught in this Greek academy. 
The figures in this painting on the Duris oase are red. 


court from which doors led off to living rooms. 
It had no chimney and no plumbing airange- 
ments of any kind, and the floor was of hard- 
packed dirt. The furniture, bronze utensils, 
and pottery, however, were beautifully fash- 
ioned, The narrow, crooked streets of Athens 
were heaped with refuse. 

The men dressed in white robes which they 
draped gracefully over their shoulders. The 
women preferred brighter and more ostenta- 
tious robes, poor compensation for the barren 
lives which they had to lead in Athens, for 
this was a culture in which men had educa- 
tion, political and economic power, and social 
prestige. The democratic processes demanded 
active citizen participation, and an Athenian 
did not try to evade jury service or escape at- 
tending the assembly or council meetings. Dur- 
ing his leisure hours he might exercise, walk 
with friends, or, on festivals, attend athletic 
games or the latest comedy or tragedy at the 
theater. Again, if so inclined, he might drop 
into a gambling house or seek the company of 
some courtesan— often an intellectually gifted 
woman. Sometimes the Athenian men par- 
ticipated in large banquets where discussions 
(known as symposia) were held on subjects re- 
lating to politics, metaphysics, art, or philos- 
ophy. Thus the intellectual atmosphere of 
Periclean Athens was stimulating and urbane.® 

The skilled craftsmen also had opportuni- 
ties to meet and discuss civic affairs, but the 


unskilled laborers had to work long hours and 
possessed a low social status. Nevertheless, ar- 
rangements were always made so that they 
could attend festivals. The lot of the slaves 
varied. Those in wealthy homes were often 
treated like members of the family, but those 
in the silver mines were chained in gangs and 
subjected to hard labor. 

The Athens of the Periclean age is renowned 
because of its literary, artistic, and philo- 
sophical contributions. “For we are lovers of 
the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we 
cultivate the mind without loss of manliness.” 
wrote Pericles. “Wealth we employ, not for 
talk and ostentation, but when there is a real 
use for it. To avow poverty with us is no dis- 
grace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing to 
avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not ne^ect 
the state because he takes care of his own 
household; and even those of us who are en- 
gaged in business have a very fair idea of poli- 
tics.” 

High above the dusty, tortuous streets and 
unpretentious brick houses of the lower town 
rose the great temples and public buildings 
which crowned the Acropolis. Here stood 
the visible symbols of Athenian learning and 
democracy. The Acropolis is about a thousand 
feet in length and was adorned principally 
with great temples, built during the ofiflce of 
Pericles. The Athenians lived quite frugally 
as individuals yet spared no expense in ere- 
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ating their temples. Here, under the direction 
of Phidias the sculptor and Ictinus the archi- 
tect, arose such masterpieces as the Parthenon 
and the ivory and gold statue of Athena. So 
strong was the reverence felt by the average 
Greek for both his city-state and the gods who 
were the patrons of the city-state that his patri- 
otism was itself a religious mood. Conse- 
quently many of the finest Greek public build- 
ings were temples rather than government 
offices. 

Decline of the Greek city-states. The Pelo- 
ponnesian War ruined the power of Athens, 
and its social and economic decline was in- 
evitable. The Athenian treasury was depicted 
by the end of the long-drawn-out war. nor 
could it be replenished once the Athenian em- 
pire had been smashed. The war also resulted 
in the loss of much of the once prosperous 
trade between Athens and scores of other 
Greek cities, a loss which impoverished the 
Athenians, who depended upon commerce for 
their livelihood. 

By the time the war was ended, all the Greek 
cities had declined socially and economically. 
Even the victor, Sparta, was little better off 
than the vanquished. Sparta received silver 
from its new Aegean allies, but the money was 
too often embezzled by private citizens. No 
longer were the Spartan virtues of frugality 
and simplicity practiced. Luxury became prev- 
alent among the idle rich, while the poverty 
of the poor became more marked in contrast. 
The Spartans had always lacked the cultural 
attainments of the Athenians, but once they 
had at least possessed strength of body and 
will. Now they engaged in intemperate pur- 
suits, bought expensive clothes, ale costly 
foods, and spent much of their time in such 
idle pastimes as raising racehorses for the char- 
iot events at the Olympic games. 

The Athenian countryside had been har- 
ried all through the war, so that the soil lost 
much of its former fertility. The terrible loss 
of life among the citizens and the desertion of 
20,000 slaves to the enemy depopulated Athens 
for a considerable time. The cost of living 
nearly doubled. Yet Athens continued to be 
the business center of the Aegean, and the lot 
of her workmen was still much better than 
that of other cities. Money for taxes was ad- 
vanced by wealthy men who then collected 
what they could from the people. Despite the 
surface indications of prosperity and even lux- 
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ury, the financial status of Athens, and indeed 
all Greek city-states, was unhealthy. 

The Hellenistic world. During the Hellen- 
istic age (about 337-146 b.c.) Athens and Cor- 
inth were completely eclipsed in power by the 
cities of Alexandria and Antioch. Alexandria 
was a metropolis at least three times as large 
as Athens in her palmiest days. Alexandria 
had wide streets and boulevards laid out in 
regular fashion, private dwellings built of stone 
masonry, a famous lighthouse 370 feet high, 
beautiful public buildings to house govern- 
mental offices amid splendid parks and gardens 
containing tropical plants and sculptured mon- 
uments, gymnasiums, baths, concert halls, sta- 
diums, a royal museum, and a great library 
that contained approximately 750,000 volumes. 
The Streets were filled with a mixture of peo- 
ples— Greeks, Macedonians, Egyptians, Semites, 
Persians, and other nationalities. A modified 
form of Greek teas spoken officially in the Hel- 
lenistic world, and a cosmopolitanism based 
on Greek cTilture was the keynote of Hellen- 
istic life. 

The culture which centered in Alexandria 
and Antioch was by no means inferior to that 
of Athens. 'I'lic Hellenistic world contained 
many of the best elements of the Hellenic, 
together with iho.se elcmcni.s— especially sci- 
ence— in which the Near East excelled but 
which were lacking in Greece. All the existing 
arts, sciences, and speculations of the human 
mind could be found in Alexandria, and her 
streets were filled with as many famous figures 
as climbed ilic steps of the Acropolis during 
the age of Pericles. It was largely from the 
Hellenistic world that the Romans learned of 
the cultural and intellectual wealth of the 
past. 

The Hellenistic world grew wealthy from 
the trade which streamed from India to the 
Persian Gulf, up the Tigris and over the Fer- 
tile Crescent to Damascus and Antioch, or 
south through Arabia to Alexandria. In the 
third century the (enter of trade shifted from 
Greece to Egypt, Rhodes, and the cotist of Asia 
Minor. Alexandria imported timber, metals, 
wools, marble, winc.s, spice.s, and horses, while 
her exports were even larger than her imports. 
.She controlled the export of grain, supplied 
the world with linen and much of its wool, 
enjoyed a large trade in jiaper (jiapyrus) and 
glass, and was a center for such luxury goods 
as gold and silver jewelry and oriental spices. 
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From India came cinnamon, cassia, and spike- 
nard; from Arabia came frankincense (impor- 
tant in the religious rites of the Greeks, Jews, 
and others) and myrrh. Wherever the soldiers 
of Alexander had marched, Greek, Arab, and 
Phoenician traders could be seen, while in the 
second century b.c. even the merchants of 
Rome began to buy and sell in the Hellenistic 
world. 

Social discontent. Despite the wealth of 
such cities as Alexandria and Antioch, there 
was much discontent because of the excessive 
social and economic differences which existed 
between the rich and poor. The Hellenistic 
world was despotic where the Athenians had 
been democratic, and the serfdom and poverty 
of a great part of the population were due to 
oriental rather than Greek influences. Un- 

Greek Intellectual and 

G reek cultural legacy. While we possess to- 
day inventions and scientific discoveries 
which the Hellenic and Hellenistic peoples 
never knew, our own age is largely the result 
of their intellectual independence and specu- 
lation. In philosophy, science, and political 
thought the Greeks broke with the traditions 
of the orient. Free to think for themselves, 
unshackled by a powerful priestly class, and 
moved by a burning desire for the truth, they 
transmitted to us the highest ideals in philos- 
ophy and science; they taught us by their own 
example that learning comes only with intel- 
lectual honesty and complete tolerance. 

Greek religion. The Greek religion in prim- 
itive times was animistic, with each region pos- 
sessing friendly and hostile spirits. Later the 
spirits became gods and goddesses, chief of 
whom was Zeus, the king of sky, earth, vegeta- 
tion, animals, and men. Zeus dwelled with the 
lesser gods on Mount Olympus and with their 
aid directed the world. Apollo was the sun 
god. Athena, the daughter of Zeus, was the 
special protectress of Athens and the goddess 
of wisdom; Demeter was the Earth Mother, 
who was responsible for the earth’s fertility. 
Dionysus was responsible for the grapevine 
(and hence wine). Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods, looked after trade and commerce, 
and Aphrodite was the goddess of love. 

The gods were not perfect according to the 
Greeks. On the contrary, they possessed many 
of the same limitations as human beings— 


questionably one of the worst features in the 
Hellenistic world was the manner in which 
the common laborers were exploited and pau- 
perized. The despotism of the government 
allowed political power, lands, money, and 
trading privileges to fall into the hands of the 
favorites of the rulers. 

In the Hellenistic cities a large percentage 
of the people had no political rights and no 
economic security and, in fact, lived in a state 
bordering on starvation. For these reasons 
various cities were obliged to furnish the uh- 
employed with cheap or free grain to keep 
them from revolting, a practice later resorted 
to in Rome. The concentration of wealth in 
a few hands was a problem which the Hellen- 
istic world appeared unable to solve— a prob- 
lem which has troubled many ages. 

Scientific Contributions 

malice, jealousy, ambition, and intemperance. 
But they did possess one characteristic which 
was denied human beings— immortality. Later, 
however, some Greeks came to believe that 
the gods could not logically lead evil lives. 
They came to think, furthermore, that there 
must be a reckoning in a life after death 
for all mortals. Nevertheless, the Greeks had 
few clear-cut ideas on immortality. Hades, the 
realm of the dead, was a joyless region of 
shadows. The Elysian Fields— part of Hades— 
were the abode of heroes and philosophers. 
Evildoers were consigned for punishment to 
Tartarus, an infernal region far below Hades. 

Oracles and mystery schools were prominent 
in Greek religion. 'The most famous oracle 
was at Delphi, where the wishes of Apollo 
were supposed to be made known to all 
Greeks. Other means of ascertaining the divine 
will were omens, such as came from watching 
the flight of birds, or from divination, a cus- 
tom borrowed from the Babylonians in which 
the inner parts of a sacrificed animal were 
examined for signs. Divination was practiced 
before every important Greek battle, a custom 
followed later among the Romans. Through- 
out the entire classical world, these forms of 
superstition were common except among a 
relatively few educated men. 

The educated people practiced a more re- 
fined religion. Stories had come down from 
the most primitive days concerning the wor- 
ship of the fertility of nature and the recurring 
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cycles of life and death in the changing sea- 
sons. All the tales told of a god who died and 
rose again in an endless c)'cJe. If nature died 
in tlte winter and was reborn in the spring, 
it was not impossible, they thought, that when 
man died he too was born in another body. 
These beliefs and the rites which the believers 
practiced were called mystery schottls. 

All Greek religion centered about nature 
and the evolution of life toward a goal of 
perfection. The Greeks were not nuicit inter- 
ested in problems of morality and sin. To 
them the ideal life was one based on harmony 
and social cooperation. The religion of the 
Greeks went hand in hand with art. That the 
gods proved an unending inspiration to the 
Hellenic sculptors, the many statues of Zeus, 
Apollo, Demeter, Aphrodite, and other pO|> 
ular deities amply demonstrate. 

Philosophy. The freedom of thought which 
the Greeks enjoyed made possible the first de- 
velopment of philosophy in the west. What is 
philosophy? The Greeks said that it is the 
attempt of men to find out what is real. It 
might also be said that science has the same 
goal. But where the scientist is primarily in- 
terested in ascertaining exact knowledge of the 
laws that govern natural events, the philos- 
opher attempts to go still further and find out 
the whys and wherefores of the natural laws. 
When science with its instruments comes to a 
place beyond which it cannot reach, philoso- 
phy is still concerned with the search for real- 
ity by means of deductive reasoning and spec- 
ulation. As B. A. G. Fuller puts it, “Philos- 
ophy, then, may be defined as a deliberate at- 
tempt to pry into the private affairs of the life 
of the universe, and to figure out from the 
face of things what they are like at heart." 

The philosopher’s quest after reality can be 
divided into various categories. The attempt 
to explain the nature and purpose of the uni- 
verse is called cosmology. The investigation 
of the limits and validity of human knowledge 
is called epistemology. The study of the prin- 
ciples tvhich govern correct and accurate think- 
ing is known as logic. The study of the prob- 
lems of correct human behavior is ethics. The 
philosophy of the principles underlying beauty 
is called esthetics. 

Milesian theories of “earth-substance.” Early 
in the sixth century b.c., in the cultured Ionian 
city of Miletus on the coast of Asia Minor, 
men began to speculate about the physical 
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construction of the univei'se. Here, then, were 
born both philosophy and science. It was 
natural that the first western philosophers 
should concern themselves with cosm(»logy, 
since explanation of the universe is a foremost 
desire of many men. 

“The Father of Philosophy" is the title 
given to a statesman of Miletus named T’hales. 
A traveler who had learned from the Baby- 
lonians the secret of calculating eclipses, 
Thales came to the conclusion that eclipses 
and other phenomena in the skies were not 
the result of the whims of the gods but of defi- 
nite, natural, fi.ved laws. Thales tried to find 
the basic substance from which all else in the 
universe is composetl and came to the belief 
that it was water. We can only guess why water 
appeared to Thales to be all-inclusive. Water 
has the mobility which .seems necessary for 
pur|x>ses of transformation. Water exists in 
more than one stale; it can solidify into ice 
or become steam or mist. Life cannot ftinciion 
without water, and as water is essential to 
growth, Thales could well reason that he had 
struck upon the basic substance of the uni- 
verse. That we disagree with him today is 
quite unimportant to our discussion; the im- 
portant point is that Thales was the first 
western philoso|>her to try to explain life in 
terms of naturalistic causes. 

Another of the nature philosophers at Mi- 
letus was Anaximander. Although a student 
of Thales, he disagreed with his teacher re- 
garding the ultimate substance. Being con- 
scious of the great complexity of life, Anaxi- 
mander concluded that the -basic; substance 
must be a Boundless .Something which could 
not be .specified. 

A third member of the Milesian school was 
Anaximenes. His conclusion was a compro- 
mi.se between those of Thales and Anaximan- 
der. While admitting that water was not pli- 
able enough to create everything, Anaxituenes 
fell that the Boundle.ss .Something of Anaxi- 
mander was loo vague and elusive an answer. 
So he compromised by maintaining that the 
world-stuff was Vapor or Air. Anaximenes saw 
that all animate things inhaled air and ex- 
haled breath which was moist. Wc still use 
the expression “breath of life" in keeping with 
Anaximenes’ theory. With the passing of An- 
aximenes, the Milesian school came to an end, 
but it continued to influence subsequent Greek 
thought 
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The Pythagoreans. A new development now 
took place in Greek philosophy. About 552 
B.c. a thinker named Pythagoras (born about 
582 B.c.) settled in southern Italy. There he 
founded a religious community, which was 
much influenced by the mystery schools. The 
Pythagoreans believed in the doctrine of rein- 
carnation and practiced rites calculated to 
purify the soul and win ultimate freedom from 
all earthly bondage. 

The followers of this school of thought made 
important discoveries in music and geometry 
besides contributing to philosophy. The Py- 
thagorean proposition in geometry is known 
(presumably) by every schoolboy. Later the 
Pythagoreans believed that all things are really 
numbers. Thus, “to get its number” was to ob- 
tain the principal characteristics of an object. 
The Pythagoreans went so far as to state, for 
example, that justice is a square number, op 
portunity is the number seven, and marriage 
the number five, the sum of man (odd) and 
woman (even). In music Pythagoras discov- 
ered by experimenting with a vibrating cord 
that musical harmony is based on arithmetical 
proportions. 

The problem of change. By the beginning 
of the fifth century Greek philosophy was 
flourishing. Men were now more sophisti- 
cated, and they criticized the views of the 
Milesians. Water, they decided, could not 
change into a multitude of things absolutely 
unlike water in every way. The problem of 
change thus came to the fore. One philos- 
opher, Parmenides (born about 475 b.c.), main- 
tained through very skillful reasoning that 
Existence, or Being, alone is real. Further- 
more, it is impossible for Being to be anything 
but eternal, immutable, immovable, and indi- 
visible. Hence movement, change, variety, and 
multiplicity are logically impossible and do 
not really exist. They are simply illusions of 
our minds. 

One whose ideas diametrically opposed the 
philosophy of Parmenides was the brilliant 
Heraclitus (about 540-475 b.c.). In Heraclitus’ 
view life is change and change alone. The en- 
tire universe is in flux; life is forever “on the 
go.” In his own words, “You cannot step twice 
into the same rivers; for fresh waters are ever 
flowing in upon you.”’“ Our bodies and minds 
are always changing, and it is impossible to 
show just when youth becomes old age. Life 
to Heraclitus is a constant transition. “Every- 


thing changes except change.” Heraclitus was 
the first to expound the doctrine of relativity, 
an important doctrine in modern mathemat- 
ical, scientific, and philosophical theories. 

Theories of multiple earth-substances. 
Thinkers now saw the difficulty of trying to 
explain the universe in terms of one substance. 
Some of them therefore substituted a plurality 
of units. The first great philosopher to take up 
the new attitude was Empedocles (49o?-43o? 
B.C.). Empedocles said that the universe was 
composed of earth, water, fire, and air. He 
also conceived of the evolution first of vege- 
table and then of animal life. Although some 
of his views concerning organic evolution were 
fantastic, Empedocles thought that animal spe- 
cies are produced by a process of natural 
selection in which environment plays an im- 
portant role. 

The thinker Anaxagoras (500?-428? b.c.) 
lived in Athens a large part of his life as the 
friend of Pericles, although he was born in 
Ionia. He scrapped the four-element theory 
of Empedocles and substituted an indefinite 
variety of qualities, such as hot and cold, sweet 
and bitter, and black and white. 

Democritus’ atomic theory. The logical 
climax to the search after universal elements 
came with a later nature philosopher, Democ- 
ritus (46o?-37o? b.c.). He held that the uni- 
verse is made up of atoms which are invisible 
to the eye and differ with each other, not in 
quality, but in quantity only— shape, size, posi- 
tion, and arrangement. Thus all atoms are 
the same in essence, but the fire atoms, for ex- 
ample, are the smallest, smoothest, and most 
active of all; hence they are the atoms which 
make up the mind. The atoms move about 
continuously, and they combine to create ob- 
jects. The separation of the atoms results in 
the death of the object. Reality to Democritus 
is the mechanical motion of the atoms. The 
mechanical atomic theory is the one which 
modern scientists have used to the present day, 
although the atom is no longer seen to be 
indivisible and indestructible. 

Human problems succeed cosmology. To 
this point we haVe seen the following devel- 
opments in Greek philosophy: (1) the growth 
of cosmologies and the attempt to discover the 
principal universal element, (2) the gradual 
realization that the changes in the universe 
could not be explained by any one “world- 
stuff,” (3) the conflicting views (a) that these 
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changes were bi-oiight about by diauge or mo- 
tion, and (b) that the belief in the variety of 
objects was an illusion, and (4) the eventual 
compromise that there was no single universal 
element but a multitude of indivisible atoms, 
each incapable of internal cliange but each 
possessing movement through which variety 
was made possible. 

The Greeks with their limited knowleilge of 
natural science had gone as far .as they could 
in trying to solve the riddle of the universe. 
But there was another riddle which remained 
for solution— man. Certain Greek philoso- 
phers interested themselves in j^roblems of 
ethics, logic, and knowledge. 

The Sophists, In the middle of the tilth 
century there arose a school of thought called 
the Sophists. The Sophists were primarily 
teachers of rhetoric, "the art of peisuasion," 
and they taught the rich youth of Athens how- 
to "win friends and influence people.” The 
Sophists were both a good and bad influence. 
Insofar as they trained their pupils in gram- 
mar, logic, history, and politics, they aided 
higher education. But because some of them 
taught cleverness rather than truth and showed 
their students how to argue on any side of a 
question simply to win at all costs and by any 
method, the school received a poor reputa- 
tion. Today the word "sophistry” has conno- 
tations which are not flattering. 

Socrates. Because of their originality and 
their faults, the Sophists created a strong 
reaction against their teachings. Their out- 
standing opponent was Socrates (469?-399 b.c.), 
the most lovable cliaracter in all Greek phi- 
losophy. He was the first Athenian-born phi- 
losopher, the son of a sculptor and a midwife. 
Socrates was a brave soldier during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; later he died a martyr to his 
convictions. He was ugly, having protruding 
eyes, thick lips, and a snub nose, but his con- 
versational magic must have made him the 
most fascinating of companions. For that rea- 
son, together with his profound insight into 
the problems of human nature, fashionable 
youths were proud to be seen debating with 
the threadbare philosopher who wore no shoes 
from one year’s end to the next. 

Socrates differed with the Sophists, for he 
believed that there actually exist universal 
ideas and standards, such as absolute beauty 
and goodness. While they may seem difficult 
to obtain, yet if such methods as analysis, com- 
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paiisun, clialetlii’, and syiuhcsis are applied to 
any .situation, points of agreemeiil gradually 
emerge from which common sratidards can be 
taken. Universal virtues and rules can be 
found if man searclies afiei knowledge. .Soc- 
rates linked virtue and hmmiledge togeilicr. 
He took as his own motto the famous inscrip- 
tion on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
“Know ihy.sclf.” 

His tireless quest after truth made later ages 
revere him, even as it made his own generation 
suspect him of corrupting the Athenian youth 
ancl carrying cjn ]jolitical intrigue. He was con- 
demned to die, and although he had ample 
chance l(» escape his execution, .Socrates prer- 
ferred to remain in his Athenian pri.son, main- 
taining that no citizen should disobey even an 
unjust law. 
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We are indebted to Plato for our account of 
the death of Socrates, a description so simply 
and sincerely written that it cannot fail to 
move the reader. Socrates was the only one 
who did not weep. He gently talked with 
his jailer, calmly drank the poisonous draught 
of hemlock, and reproved his friends for their 
show of emotion, saying “What are you doing, 
my admirable friends? 1 indeed, for this rea- 
son chiefly, sent away the women that they 
might not commit any folly of this kind. For 
I have heard that it is right to die with good 
omens. Be quiet, therefore, and bear up.” 
“Such,” concludes Plato, “was the end of our 
friend, whom 1 may truly call the wisest, and 
justest, and best of all men whom I have ever 
known.” 

Plato ( 4277-3477 B.C.). Plato was the great- 
est of Socrates' many disciples. Born in Athens 
of aristocratic parents, he received an excellent 
education and is said to have been proficient 
at athletics, music, painting, poetry, and 
drama. With the death of Socrates, Plato 
found Athens unsafe and left the city for some 
ten years, traveling to Syracuse in Sicily among 
other places. When about forty years old, 
Plato returned to Athens and founded a 
famous school called the Academy. It lasted 
almost nine centuries until it and other schools 
were closed by order of the Roman emperor 
Justinian (529 a.k). Many prominent youths 
were educated in the Academy, including the 
genius Aristotle, who came there when he was 
eighteen. For about twenty years Plato pre- 
sided over his school. 

His philosophy centers about his famous 
“Theory of Ideas.” Like Socrates, Plato be- 
lieved that truth exists and, furthermore, that 
truth is eternal and fixed. Yet Plato saw that 
nothing is permanent in the world of physical 
senses. Therefore permanence can be found 
only in the realm of thought, of Ideas or 
Forms. In this other world are certain univer- 
sal, eternal, and fixed Ideas, such as perfect 
Beauty, Justice, and Truth. The greatest of 
all Ideas is the Good. Now many of us be- 
lieve that an Idea exists only in the human 
mind, but to Plato it had a real existence 
apart from our intellects. Furthermore, he 
believed, our concepts of justice, beauty, or 
truth in the world of the senses are only re- 
flections, very imperfect reflections, of the 
eternal and changeless Ideas. The world of 
Ideas is spiritual and not physical, and be- 


cause man’s soul is linked to the spiritual 
“Ideal” world, it follows that the human soul 
is also spiritual and immortal. 

Plato had set forth the “Ideal” life for the 
individual; he now taught his concepts of an 
ideal state. His Republic is the first systematic 
treatise on political science and on the first 
Utopia, or ideal human society. Plato’s state 
is founded on the idea of Justice, the essence 
of which is order. The state’s function is to 
satisfy the common good. 

The perfect state must not be too large nor 
too wealthy. On the other hand, there must 
not be too much poverty, or discontent will 
result. There should be three classes of society: 
the workers, who provide the necessities of life, 
the warriors, who guard the state “as the Spar- 
tans,” and the philosophers, who rule in the 
best interests of all the people. Education plays 
a very important role in the governing of the 
state. First of all, marriage shall be controlled 
by the state in order that children may be 
produced eugenically. The education of the 
children must be strictly regulated so that 
the future philosopher-kings will be fit to 
govern the state properly. Private property is 
abolished, as is the family, for those institu- 
tions breed selfishness. 

Plato’s society was a “spiritualized Sparta,” 
with the people living under the paternal con- 
trol of the rulers just as the helots were con- 
trolled by the Spartans. Personal liberty was 
completely subordinated to the interests of the 
state, and even such matters as drama, music, 
poetry, and all amusements were to be strictly 
regulated. Despite many serious defects, Plato’s 
Republic is important because it represents 
the first attempts to conceive of a planned 
social order involving such “modern” ideas as 
a division of labor and eugenics. 

Aristotle. Plato’s greatest pupil was Aris- 
totle (384-322 B.C.). But whereas Plato had fol- 
lowed the views of his master Socrates, Aris- 
totle differed quite radically from Plato. Born 
in Thrace, Aristotle at eighteen journeyed to 
Athens to enter Plato’s Academy and remained 
a member of it for eighteen years. Shortly 
after his master’s death, he was asked by 
Philip of Macedon to help educate young Alex- 
ander. This he did for four years, but the ac- 
cession of Alexander to the Macedonian throne 
in 336 B.c. left the philosopher free to act as 
he wished. So Aristotle returned to Athens, 
where he set up a school of his own called the 
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Lyceum. He would walk up and down while 
lecturing to his pupils, and thus the group 
came to be called "Peripatetic” (Greek peri- 
patos, walk), a term afterward applied to the 
Aristotelian system. In the morning Aristotle 
lectured to his advanced pupils; the afternoons 
he gave over to more popular classes in oratory 
and rhetoric. 

At the same time Aristotle carried on his 
own private studies, subsidized probably by 
Alexander? and in the few years before his 
death he accomplished so much that it staggers 
the imagination. He investigated all known 
fields of knowledge, and his fertile brain 
mapped out many new fields such as- biol- 
ogy. He wrote brilliantly on mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, biology, physiology, anat- 
omy, botany, natural history, psychology, pol- 
itics, ethics, logic, rhetoric, art, theology, and 
metaphysics. In all the history of the human 
race there has probably never been another 
brain so encyclopedic as Aristotle's. 

Aristotle's Metaphysics. In his Metaphysics, 
Aristotle differed from Plato on the question 
of Ideas. Real Being for Aristotle was found 
not in universal Ideas but in the particular, 
the individual, and the concrete. Furthermore, 
every concrete object is composed of Form and 
Matter. Thus Form makes John Smith a hu- 
man being and not a cat, while Matter makes 
him John Smith and not any other human be- 
ing. Form and Matter cannot be separated 
from one another, says Aristotle, though Plato 
separated his Ideal Forms from Matter. 

His systems of ethics and logic. Two of Aris- 
totle’s greatest contributions were his treatises 
on ethics and logic. He said that the function 
of man is to live in conformity with reason and 
that happiness comes from an unobstructed 
pursuit of a rational life. The highest happi- 
ness comes from philosophical speculation. 
However, Aristotle was very practical. He real- 
ized that normal human desires should not be 
repressed, stressed the virtue of moderation, 
and warned against excess in any form. Too 
little food or too much food is harmful, as is 
too little or too much exercise. Likewise, the 
excesses of the ascetic are little better than the 
excesses of the intemperate and dissolute. 

.\ristotle is famous for having developed de- 
ductive reasoning. His doctrine of the syllo- 
gism should be remembered. The syllogism, or 
process of proof, consists of a trio of proposi- 
tions. The first two propositions (the major 
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and minor premises) must be logically related 
and so true that the third proposition, the con- 
clusion, must inevitably follow. For example, 
(1) Socrates is a man; (s) all men are mortal; 
(3) therefore, Socrates is mortal. The syllogism 
is of value in pointing out fallacies in human 
reasoning, but it is often abused by loose think- 
ers who make use of incorrect premises or 
premises which have no logical relationship to 
each other. 

Political theories. Aristotle was very much 
interested in politics, maintaining that man is 
a political being who achieves the fullest life 
only with other individuals. He complained 
against Plato's Republic and said that both 
property and family life were valuable incen- 
tives. Because democracy had degenerated dur- 
ing his lifetime in Greece, Aristotle favored 
the rule of a single strong man. He also 
favored slavery, for he thought that some men 
by nature are lit only to wait upon their 
biological superiors. His political views are 
scarcely practical today, for he had no concept 
of the present national state system and wrote 
only about the small polis of his own age. 

Science and esthetics. In biology, however, 
Aristotle made worth-while scientific contribu- 
tions. He collected a mass of original data, 
and from his observations concluded there is 
an evolutionary process which develops from a 
simple to a more complex organism and that as 
the organism grows more complex there is a 
corresponding increase in intelligence. 

He did not even have a microscope to help 
liim. But because he made such discoveries 
as the similarity in structure between birds 
and reptiles and showed that the monkey is 
in form an intermediate between quadrupeds 
and man, Aristotle has been called the Father 
of Biology. And because of novel experiments 
regarding the development of the chick in the 
egg, he must be credited with beginning the 
science of embryology. 

This encyclopedic writer also pondered on 
esthetics. Where Plato condemned poetry, 
Aristotle saw the value of the artist, poet, and 
dramatist as a means of sublimating or refin- 
ing human passions. His theory of Unity of 
Action remains today a true standard for the 
construction and criticism of the drama. For 
at least fifteen centuries after his death, Aris- 
totle was considered the final authority upon 
nearly every subject about which he had 
written. 
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Philosophy in troubled times. Aristotle 
marks the transition from Hellenic to Hellen- 
istic culture. With his death there came a 
decline in philosophy in Greece, owing largely 
to the decay of political and social ideals. The 
city-states were full of internal disorder, and 
they had just been subjugated by the Mace- 
donians. No longer was there any incentive 
for men to look for the ideal life in an ideal 
society, as Plato had done in the Rejniblic. 
Rather there was a cry for some sort of guide 
to enable men to live a practical, everyday 
life in a world that had lost its moral bear- 
ings. The situation was akin to that in the 
China of the Chou dynasty, a China broken 
up into warring states with political disorder 
everywhere and such philosophers as Lao-tse 
and Confucius seeking methods whereby men 
could still live fruitfully and happily. Here, in 
civilizations as geograpliically remote as China 
and Greece, are examples of the effect of man’s 
political environment upon his philosophy of 
life. 

Three major schools arose in Greece in an 
effort to satisfy the new quest: Epicureanism, 
Stoicism, and Skepticism. The first two espe- 
cially proved exceedingly popular, not only 
among the Greeks, but among their Roman 
conquerors. 

Epicureanism. The founder of the first 
.school was Epicurus (342?-z7o b.c.), an Athe- 
nian who taught that the highest good was 
pleasure of the body and mind. According to 
him there was no afterlife; therefore men did 
not have to live in fear of the gods. Yet Epi- 
ctirus maintained that the finest plea,sures were 
intellectual, and he himself led a simple ex- 
istence. Because some of his later followers de- 
based his teachings into the pursuit of sensual 
rather than iniellectual pleasures, we associate 
with the school the old oriental proverb, “Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 
We also call a man with refined tastes in eat- 
ing an epicure. 

Stoicism. In opposition to the easy-going 
jjhilosophy of the Epicureans was that of Zeno 
of Cyprus (336P-264? b.c.), who taught in the 
Athenian market place in the Painted Porch, 
called a j/oct— hence the name Stoicism to de- 
scribe the school of Zeno. To Zeno there was 
but one aim in the world, freedom from the 
desires of life. To be tranquil of .soul and 
to be indifferent both to pain and pleasure, joy 
and sorrow were the ideal virtues to the Stoics. 


The wise man is he who lives only by reason 
and despises the emotions; wise is he also who 
seeks after no pleasures or fame. Of the two 
philosophies. Stoicism unquestionably secured 
a more respectable following than did Epi- 
cureanism, especially when the latter degen- 
erated at the hands of its pleasure-loving 
devotees. 

Skepticism. There was a third school, how- 
ever, which most clearly shows the temper of 
the age of doubt and misgiving— Skepticism. 
Such men as Pyrrho (365-275 b.c.) believed 
that nothing can ever be known outside 
the field of the physical senses. Furthermore, 
these senses do not agree: Pleasure for one is 
pain for another; one person feels cold when 
another feels warm, and so on. Pyrrho showed 
that the previous philosophers had not been 
able to agree upon the most simple problem 
because everything goes back to personal be- 
liefs about which no one can argue. Who is 
to say, then, what is truth? Obviously, no one. 
Therefore a wise man does not pretend to hold 
any opinions but simply follows the customs 
and traditions of the place in which he hap- 
pens to live. The skeptic’s philosophy was 
definitely negative in character. 

Popularity of oriental cults. Meanwhile, 
because so many men in any age do not live by 
philosophy but prefer the warmer emotional 
climate of religion, most of the people living 
in the Hellenistic world turned to various 
faiths for consolation. When the old Greek 
gods became discredited, religious cults from 
the east became exceedingly popular. The 
Ptolemies introduced a new state god called 
Serapis, while from Babylonia came the lore of 
the Chaldean astrologers. 

Greek science. Philosophy was one of the 
glories of Greek culture; another was science. 
Although the principal Greek scientists lived 
in Hellenistic times, the Hellenic world was 
not without its investigators, especially in 
medicine. The Greeks rejected the supersti- 
tion that disease was caused by hostile deities 
and sought instead a natural explanation. 
There appears to have been a medical school 
in Ionia. 

The Father of Medicine was Hippocrates 
( 46 o?- 357 ? b.c.). We know little of his life, but 
we can realize his tremendous effect upon 
the course of medical practice. He believed 
wholly in the inductive method, that is, he 
based his conclusions upon the actual observa- 
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lions and experiments which he made. Al- 
though he believed that the body was com- 
posed of the four elements earth, fire, water, 
and air and contained four body fluids, 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile, 
and knew next to nothing about the nervous 
system, he had a good knowledge of the bones 
and muscles. He understood the effect of 
climate upon health, appreciated the value of 
nature as a healing agent, and set up the 
standards of conduct which he belie^■cd all 
physicians ought to employ in dealing with 
their patients. So high were his professional 
ideals that today all doctors still swear to 
practice according to the Hippocratic Oath. 

Hellenistic scientists. Only in the last three 
centuries have men advanced as far in scien- 
tific exploration as did the thinkers of the 
Hellenistic world. The most outstaiuling sci- 
entist of the age was Archimedes of Syracuse 
(287?-!! 12 B.C.). A great mathematician, astron- 
omer, and engineer, he wrote many mono- 
graphs upon a variety of subjects. The stories 
about him are well known— how he discovered 
specific gravity by noticing the water he dis- 
placed while taking a bath, and forthwith 
jumped out and ran home naked, shouting, 
“Eureka! I have found it!” and how he so 
perfected a system of pulleys and levers for 
launching a great ship that he is said to have 
made the remark, “Give me a place to stand 
on, and I will move the earth.” 

He contributed to higher mathematics by cal- 
culating the limits for the value of jt, invented 
a terminology for expressing numbers up to 
any magnitude, and laid the foundations of 
calculus of the infinite. In physics he ex- 
celled above all else. He made practical use 
of his discoveries by inventing a compound 
pulley, the windlass, an endless screw for 
pumping out ships and draining fields after 
the Nile’s floods, a planetarium worked by 
water which depicted the motions of the 
heavens, and .such military weapons as cata- 
pults, burning-glasses, and grapnels, with 
which he is said to have kept the Romans for 
three years from capturing his native city of 
Syracuse. 

The most famous mathematician of Alex- 
andria was Euclid (about 300 b.c.), whose text- 
book on plane geometry is still used in the 
schools of England and America. Another 
famous mathematician was Apollonius, who 
has been credited with the first systemadc use 



A man cured of foot disease dedicates a model of his leg 
to Aesculapius, god of healing. 


of trigonometry. Men were (piiik 10 apply 
these advances to the related sciences of 
astronomy and gcogra]jhy. The Ptolemies had 
erected an observatory at Alexandria, and 
although it possessed no telescopes, it was the 
center of much valuable astronomical activity. 
Aristarchus (about 284-264 b.c.) showed that 
the sun must be far larger than the earth, 
some 300 times, he believed. He proved fur- 
ther that the earth rotates on its axis and 
moves in an orbit around the sun, but few 
people accepted his radical discovery. The 
majority of Hellenistic scientists espoused the 
geocentric theory— that the earth was station- 
ary and the sun revolved around it. This 
mistaken notion was later expanded and given 
definite form by the last of the great classical 
scientists, Ptolemy, who lived in Alexandria 
in the second century a.d. This influential 
astronomer and geographer wrote a summa- 
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tion of Hellenistic astronomical views in his 
Almagest, or Great System of Astronomy, 
which championed the geocentric theory. 
Ptolemy's views were generally accepted by 
western Europe in the sixteenth century until 
Copernicus proved Aristarchus rig^t. 

Another Hellenistic astronomer worthy of 
mention is Hipparchus (i6o?-ia5? b.c.). His 
calculation of the length of the lunar month 
(equal on the average to 29.53 <l^ys) less 
than 1" out, and he catalogued 805 fixed 
stars. He also made an estimate of the length 
of the year to within six minutes of the abso- 
lute time and invented a satisfactory scheme 
for computing latitude and longitude. 

In geography the most famous name is 
Eratosthenes of Alexandria (276?- 195? b.c.), the 
founder of scientific geography, who was also 
noted for bis knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy. His most brilliant computation 
was the circumference of the earth, which he 
calculated correctly to within a relatively few 
miles. His suggestion that one might sail from 
Spain around Africa to India without mishap 
was proved in 1497 a.d. by Vasco da Gama. He 
drew a relatively exact map of the Mediter- 
ranean world, marked off with lines of latitude. 


Greek accomplishments and limitations. We 
must remember, in estimating the advances 
made in Greek science, that these people had 
no real scientific instruments and scarcely ever 
experimented, except in surgery. Without 
using our telescope, microscope, or laboratory 
techniques, the Greek projected his mind into 
the stretches of time and space in an effort 
to try, more by philosophy ‘than by physics, 
to explain tne universe. Because he had a 
natural bent for arriving at conclusions by 
means of deduction, the science at which the 
Greek excelled was mathematics. 

Despite the seeming inability of the Greeks 
to make practical, everyday use of what knowl- 
edge they had gleaned, we owe them a great 
debt of gratitude. They made a praiseworthy 
beginning in most of the sciences we now pos- 
sess, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine 
being especially advanced. More than this, 
the Greeks scrapped the superstitious, pseudo- 
mystic beliefs with which the orient had 
swaddled science, and substituted instead a 
search for truth along naturalistic and mech- 
anistic paths. They divorced astronomy from 
astrology, medicine from magic and substi- 
tuted natural law for the whim of the gods. 


Greek Literary and Artistic Contributions 


P oetry. The literature of Greece goes back 
to the majestic epic poems of Homer, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. While the authorship 
of these great poems remains in doubt (though 
Homer may well have been an historical 
figure), there is no doubt that in these epics we 
have some of the world’s finest poetry. They 
•were set down in their present form somewhere 
around the ninth century b.c. The Iliad deals 
with the tenth year of the siege of Troy, the 
wrath of Achilles, and the death of Hector. 
The Odyssey recounts the exciting adventures 
of the hero Odysseus (Ulysses) on his journey 
home bom the wars. All scholars are agreed 
that any translation of Greek poetry must 
suffer badly; the sound of the language can- 
not be duplicated. Greek and Sanskrit are 
related, and both are noted for their structure, 
beauty, and power. But Homer’s artistry is not 
confined to language. In his ability to describe 
character, disaster, and human emotion, he 
shows what true epic poetry can be. 

Some time after the reputed lifetime of 


Homer there lived another famous poet by the 
name of Hesiod, who wrote about the ancient 
religious beliefs of his people, and who has 
also given us a treatise on agriculture. Homer 
and Hesiod are of genuine value to the mod- 
ern historian who wants a contemporary ac- 
count of early Greek customs. 

For the five centuries which elapsed between 
Homer and the age of Pericles we have only a 
few fragments of Greek poetry. Two poets, 
however, are noteworthy. One was Sappho of 
Lesbos (about 600 B.C.), perhaps the most 
famous woman poet in history, whose poems 
of love and tragedy are unnvaled examples 
of deep passion simply expressed. The other 
was Pindar of Thebes (582?-433? b.c.), the 
noted Greek lyric bard. His poems are filled 
with pomp and the proud life of the nobles 
with whom he associated. He delighted in 
describing the tension that comes with the 
chariot race and the triumph that comes to 
the victor in the Olympian games. His rich- 
ness of language and vividness of description 
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make his lyrics fine reading for anyone in 
any time. 

The Greek drama. The literature of Greece 
reached a splendid climax during the age of 
Pericles, principally in the drama. The origin 
of the drama was undoubtedly religious, evolv- 
ing around the ritualistic worship of Dionysus. 
A chorus sang and danced a lyrical poem 
around an altar, while one of the singers re- 
cited an episode of the god’s life. Later by 
means of masks and costumes people imper- 
sonated various characters of the poem. In the 
theater of Dionysus on the slope of the Acrop- 
olis the performances grew both in complexity 
and popularity. 

The tragedians. During the Periclean age 
the drama reached its height because of the 
plays of the three outstanding writers of trag- 
edy, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Aes- 
chylus (525-456 B.c.) wrote about eighty plays, 
but only seven remain. He wrote The Persians 
to commemorate the defeat of Xerxes at Sala- 
mis. Perhaps his most famous tragedy is Aga- 
memnon, which tells of the death of a Greek 
hero upon his return from Troy at the hands 
of the lover of his unfaithful wife. Aeschylus 
was both a playwright and a philosopher. He 
used his intense dramatic force to depict such 
human problems as sin, moral responsibility, 
and the purpose of existence. It has been said 
that Aeschylus had the deepest sense of reli- 
gion of any of the Greek poets and that he 
had the “instinct to look at the Universe as 
the soul’s battleground.” 

His successor, Sophocles (about 495-406 b.c.), 
was less philosophical but technically much 
more advanced than Aeschylus. Sophocles 
made superb use of dialogue, suspense, and cli- 
max and was a keen portrayer of character. 
His most famous plays are Antigone and 
Oedipus Tyrannus, the latter being perhaps 
the most powerful character study in all Greek 
drama. Oedipus belongs to a family that is 
accursed because it has offended the gods. 
Bearing out a prophecy, Oedipus murders his 
father and marries his mother. The curse is 
laid on his unhappy children as well, for An- 
tigone, his daughter, is buried alive, and his 
sons slay each other. The tragedy is the more 
dramatic for its full depiction of the char- 
acter of Oedipus— his will-power, temper, and 
courage. 

The third playwright was Euripides (480?- 
406? B.C.), who is remembered through the 
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preservation of eighteen of the eighty plays 
he wrote. Added to his cleverness was an un- 
usually keen sense of beauty which made itself 
apparent in odd situations and events. He 
used ancient tales (as did his predecessors), 
but he used them in a different way. Where 
Aeschylus is highly religious, Euripides ration- 
alizes about the gods. The playwright thus 
reveals a growing skepticism and critical atti- 
tude among Greek thinkers at the close of 
the fifth century. His most famous plays in- 
clude Medea, Alcestis, Bacchae, and Iphigenia 
among the Taurtans, the latter being one of 
the few Greek dramas which has a happy 
ending. 

The comedians. The brilliant playwright of 
comedy was Aristophanes (448P-385? b.c.). We 
possess eleven complete comedies by this mas- 
ter of satire and comic situations. The polit- 
ical institutions and the famous Athenians of 
Aristophanes’ day are made the butt of many 
a humorous jest. Socrates is satirized in The 
Clouds, Euripides in The Frogs, and Athens 
and the entire human race in The Birds. 
Aristophanes has a vigor characteristic of 
Shakespeare. But the two men differ in that 
“Shakespeare is preeminent for magnificent 
characters, Aristophanes for richly comic situ- 
ations.” Menander (342-291 b.c.) was another 
Greek dramatist who satirized the customs and 
manners of the Hellenistic age in Athens. 
Menander, who differs from Aristophanes in 
being witty and urbane rather than riotous 
and explosive, has been referred to as a Greek 
Molierc. 

Greek historians. The Greeks made a very 
significant literary contribution in the writing 
of history. Three Greek historians, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon are notable. He- 
rodotus of Halicarnassus (484?-425? b.c.) is 
known as the Father of History. He wrote a 
History of the Persian wars and pointed out 
the clash of two distinct civilizations, the Hel- 
lenic and the oriental. His portrayal of both 
the Greeks and Persians was very fair, and he 
emphasized the effect of climate and geog- 
raphy upon social customs. However, Herod- 
otus was often quite inaccurate, because he 
was so fond of a good story that he would 
include it in his work whether or not it de- 
served a place. 

Thucydides (46o?-4oo b.c.) was the first great 
scientific historian. He was very careful in 
weighing the value of all historical data. 
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A CORNER OF THE PARTHENON ON THE ACROPOLIS, SHOWING THE DORIC ORDER 


divorcing history from supernaturalism. He 
wrote about the Peloponnesian War and sub- 
ordinated his Athenian sympathies entirely in 
order that he might write an objective account 
of the conflict. 

Xenophon (434?-355 u-c.) was a less impor- 
tant historian than his two predecessors, but 
his Anabasis, which recounts the brilliant re- 
treat of ten thousand Greeks from the heart of 
Persia to the coast of Asia Minor, is one of the 
most vivid and fascinating memoirs of Greek 
history. Xenophon did not see many of the 
profound problems of history, but anyone who 
has perused his graphic account of the bitter 
retreat of the harassed Greeks across mountain 
ranges deep in snow and through almost im- 
passable forests will surely admit that if Xeno- 
phon were alive today he would be a justly 
famous war correspondent. 

Hellenistic developments. Hellenistic litera- 
ture was far inferior to Hellenic, but the schol- 
ars of Alexandria developed valuable methods 
in library management and cataloguing. The 
great library at Alexandria must have con- 
tained hundreds if not thousands of rare lit- 
erary masterpieces which were lost when the 


library was destroyed during the attack of 
Julius Caesar on Egypt. Another Hellenistic 
contribution to literature was in the study of 
language and grammar. In 180 b.c. Dionysius 
wrote the first Greek grammar, containing the 
principal grammatical terms. This book has 
served as a model for succeeding grammars in 
every major language. 

Greek art. The Greeks developed an art 
which expressed their attitudes of modera- 
tion, proportion, and poise. Their motto was 
“Nothing in excess, everything in proportion,” 
and they combined their emotions and intel- 
lect harmoniously in their greatest work. 
Greek art expressed both civic pride and reli- 
gious beliefs. But it showed none of the osten- 
tation typical of Roman art. Architecture and 
sculpture are the only arts of which any exam- 
ples remain. Such examples as the Parthenon 
are typical of Greek religious expression, while 
the athletic sculpture shows their interest in 
the human body. 

The Greeks as builders. Greek art reached 
its zenith in Athens in the fifth century b.c. 
In the previous century architecture had flour- 
ished in Ionia, with the construction of large 
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temples of stone at Miletus and otlier Greek 
towns, in place of wooden structures. The 
Persian inva.sion made Athens a heap of .smok- 
ing ruins, but the repulse of the oriental in- 
vaders left the Athenians free to reconstruct 
the Acropolis into a treasury of temples and 
gleaming statues. With these builders came 
the ultimate perfectiem of post and lintel 
building. The same elements as in Crete and 
Egypt were used, but they were greatly refined. 
It is believed that the temple with its marble 
columns, lintels, and gable roof was developed 
from an earlier wood construction. 

In the age of Pericles such famous edifices 
as the Erechtlicum, the I'emple of Wingless 
Victory, and the superbly pro|X)rtionecl Par- 
thenon was erected. The Parthenon, once con- 
taining the famous gold and ivory statue of 
Athena by Phidias, demonstrates the subtlety 
with which the Greeks built their masterpieces. 
The corner columns of this temple (seen in the 
illustration on the opposite page) are stouter 
than the others, and the spaces between them 
and the columns on either side are narrower 
than those between the center columns. They 
are so arranged that from any angle the spac- 
ing is such that there is adecpiate visual sup- 
port for the roof. The colonnaded porch has 
an upward curve in the base so that it does not 
appear to sag. The building is full of such 
refinements. 

The Greeks used three orders, or types, of 
columns. Doric, the order used in the Parthe- 
non, is the oldest and simplest of the three. It 
has no base and is topped by a simple capital. 
A later order, the Ionic, is more slender, has a 
base, and the top of the column, or capital, is 
characterized by two spiral decorations called 
volutes. An example of this popular Ionic 
style is the Erechtheum, illustrated above. The 
more elaborate Ionic order is frequently con- 
trasted with the simple masonry walls, so that 
both may be enhanced. Later there developed 
a third order called the Corinthian. It was a 
modified form of Ionic, but instead of volutes 
the columns were topped with acanthus leaves. 
Although a few Greek buildings used Cor- 
inthian columns, the style was much too 
ornate for the simplicity-loving Greeks. It 
remained for the ostentatious Romans to 
use the third order in their massive public 
buildings. Note its use in the Pantheon on 
page 171, and in the Roman-influenced church 
of St. Gilles, page 384. 
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The Acropolis buildings, as well as the 
Athenian Treasury built at the shrine of Del- 
phi, show a strong sense of civic pride. Put 
where all men could see and enjoy them, the 
Greek temple buildings afford interesting com- 
parisons u'iih those of Egypt. Wheieas the 
temple of Egypt was inclosed and mysterious, 
the Greek temple was built at the end of a 
long processional path. It was open for all, 
with a colonnaded porch and single statue hall 
inside. In fact there were often outside altars. 

Other types of buildings also express the 
Greek way of life. Notable among these are 
the theaters and the stadiums and baths. In 
these gathering places Greek artists studied the 
liuiuau body and learned to express its forms 
in sculpture. The Greek love of drama is 
well known. The theater at £]>idaurus, illus- 
trated on the following page, shows the plan 
of the typical outdoor Greek theater. The cir- 
cular shape of the spectators’ sections, and the 
plan of the orchestra and proscenium were the 
ancestors of the modern theater. 

The Hellenistic cities used Hellenic archi- 
tectural forms, together with such oriental 
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additions as the clerestory and the arch. Where 
Hellenic architecture was used primarily for 
religious purposes, that of the Hellenistic 
world was dedicated to the building of mas- 
sive palaces and government edifices. One of 
the famous Hellenistic buildings was the light- 
house at Alexandria, built of three diminish- 
ing stories, the top story containing a “lantern” 
of fire from resinous wood. The glow was 
probably reflected by means of convex mirrors. 
Hellenistic buildings were more elaborate 
than the earlier Greek structures, lacking Hel- 
lenic simplicity of expression. 

Greek sculpture. The Greeks had no sense 
of shame regarding nudity. On the contrary 
they looked upon the nude form as embodying 
the highest natural grace and beauty. There- 
fore their sculpture represents the most real- 
istic study and depiction of the human body 
that we have seen. The Hellenes ascribed to 
their gods the most perfect bodies. In that 
way religion aided Greek sculpture. 

The best Greek sculpture was preceded by 
centuries of experimentation. The very ear- 
liest statues were of wood, and the bodies were 
extremely stiff and lifeless. Early Greek sculp- 
tors were influenced by Egyptian models, and 
their statues have one foot advanced and the 
arms hanging with clenched flsts like Egyptian 
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figures. Their form shows quite obviously the 
tree trunks from which they were carved. The 
early “archaic” stone statues such as "The Calf- 
Bearer” by the artist Archon, shown on the 
opposite page, are also stiff and lacking in tech- 
nical ability, but they are extremely vigorous. 
Their simple planes suggest the hard material 
from which they were carved. The fifth century 
B.c. witnessed a remarkable technical improve- 
ment. The Olympic games were an incentive 
to creating freer and more vigorous postures. 
With the building of temples during the Peri- 
clean age there was a need for sculptured 
decoration. 

Athenian sculptors. A group of excellent 
sculptors now came to the fore in Athens. 
Polyclitus (about 430 B.c.) was the first to 
change the stance of the upright figure by 
putting the weight on the advanced foot, giv- 
ing it the appearance of walking forward. He 
developed canons of balance which described 
what he considered should be the exact rela- 
tionship between all parts of the body. Greek 
sculpture always followed the idea of perfect 
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proportion and balance, but fortunately for its 
development it did not abide by the nearly 
mathematical rules which Polyclitus laid down. 

Myron (about 450 b.c.) advanced far beyond 
the early stiff sculpture. His “Discus-Thrower” 
(page 141) shows a figure in an athletic pose, 
but there is still a balance and restraint in the 
action. In this statue can be seen the perfec- 
tion of marble carving and also the idealiza- 
tion of the human form typical of Greek art of 
the Periclean age. Myron was a master at por- 
traying muscles and athletic poses but lacked 
the ability to endow his figures with the sem- 
blance of intellectual strength. The Greeks 
are believed to have used a type of pointing 
machine (a mechanical aid to carving large- 
scale statues from small models), a forerunner 
of the modern technique of sculpture enlarge- 
ment. They apparently used small-scale mod- 
els of terra cotta, a method which allowed 
greater technical perfection than carving di- 
rectly in stone with no guide but the eye. 

The greatest of the Periclean sculptors was 
Phidias. He supervised the decoration of the 
Parthenon and fashioned the gold and ivory 
statue of Athena for the teniple. That master- 
piece as well as his “Seated Zeus” are known 
to us only by tradition, but from all accounts 
they must have been magnificent. He also cre- 
ated an immense bronze statue of Athena, 
some thirty feet high, whose glistening spear- 
head could be seen by sailors miles out at sea 
as they directed their ships toward Piraeus. He 
carved the friezes of the Parthenon (a detail is 
illustrated on page 141) with a restraint which 
made them a perfect complement for the archi- 
tectural elements of the temple. His subordi- 
nation of every element to the whole made for 
very pleasing composition. Sculptural decora- 
tion of architecture has other limitations be- 
sides subordination to setting. In all sculpture 
the play of light and shade on a statue is a fac- 
tor influencing design, but in architectural dec- 
oration the distance from which the sculpture 
is viewed makes it even more important. Sculp- 
ture which is to be seen from underneath must 
be planned with this in mind. The most im- 
portant planes must be placed so that they will 
be seen properly when viewed from below. 
Architectural sculpture seen on the level of the 
eye may look very different from the same 
sculpture on the building. The Greek artists 
realized all these limitations and allowed them 
to influence their designs. 
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Greek artists painted both their buildings 
and their sculpture. The buildings were beige 
in tone, and the sculpture was picked out in 
brilliant colors. 

Later Greek sculpture. After the age of 
Pericles Greek sculpture remained great but 
the style was changed. The figures of Phidias 
had been exalted and godlike; those of the 
sculptor Praxiteles (about 340 b.c.) were more 
worldly. Praxiteles was clever in his carving 
of marble, and although his figures may have 
lacked the strength of earlier ones, there was 
great restraint in them. His well-known “Her- 
mes” is typical of his gracefully posed fig- 
ures. One of the sculptors who worked on the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus was Scopas 
(fourth century b.c.), in whose work is seen the 
beginnings of the use of sudden movement and 
dramatic facial expression. This monument to 
Queen Artemisia’s husband was one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world. The 
Mausoleum appears throughout art history as 
an architectural and sculptural composition. 

Hellenistic sculpture. Hellenistic sculpture 
was much more violent and dramatic than the 
moderate Hellenic statuary. One reason for 
this was the fact that the sculptor had com- 
plete technical control of his medium and was 
interested in showing his skill by depicting the 
most subtle emotions. He was able to twist 
the stone into writhing forms, as in the detail 
from the Laocoon group illustrated here. Thus 
the statues seem no longer to be the stone from 
which they were originally carved but appear 
almost like real flesh. This exhibition of tech- 
nical skill is impressive but so lacking in re- 
straint that it does not please for long. Hellen- 
istic sculpture has achieved wide fame. The 
“Dying Gaul” (illustrated on the map on page 
1 14) and the “Venus de Milo” are familiar 
everywhere. Another well-known statue (also 
.sketched on the map) is the “Nike of Samo- 
thrace” (Winged Victory). Created to com- 
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memorate a naval victory, the statue was de- 
signed to give the appearance of a figure-head 
with windswept garments. But with the en- 
trance of a theatrical and melodramatic aspect 
into sculpture Greek statuary began to decline. 

Painting and pottery. We have little true 
conception of Greek painting because almost 
all of it has perished. It is believed to have 
readied a high level of technical skill and to 
have been realistic in its depiction of the 
human body. Greek vases— of clay thrown on 
potters’ wheels— have always been famous both 
for design and decoration. The vases very 
often depicted mythological or battle .scenes. 
Every figure was carefully drawn in correct re- 
lation to the whole group and to the shape of 
the vase. The colors were black and red, and 
the shapes for specific purposes were repeated 
with few variations. The vase illustrated oppo- 
site is typical of its kind (lecythus), in both 
shape and decoration. 


Summary 

It could almost be said that the Greeks taught us how to live properly without ever 
fully learning the secret themselves. Their contributions in philosophy, science, litera- 
ture, and art are universal in spirit; yet the Greeks never applied that universal spirit 
to their own everyday affairs. Their civilization declined largely because they could 
never “get together” or become “practical.” The city-states would not unite in a last- 
ing union, which alone could have preserved Greece from outside invasion. Instead 
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they destroyed each other in the Peloponnesian War and soon lost the liberty which 
they had so dearly won from oriental despotism. Not only were the city-states sepa- 
rated from one another, but the lower social classes of each polis never enjoyed any 
democratic privileges. Slavery was tolerated in all the city-states, and it proved a costly 
handicap to a well-balanced and contented society. It also hindered the development 
of a prosperous economic system. The Greeks as a people disdained to soil their hands 
in manual labor. Because of this attitude they made little advance in inventions and 
the comforts of living. They preferred speculation to experimentation, a fact which 
accounts for their success in philosophy and literature and their failure to achieve an 
inductive technique in the physical sciences. 

The Greek achievements were qualified in certain respects. The Greeks themselves 
were indebted to the cultures of the orient for many of their basic ideas in science, 
philosophy, and art. They were highly original in their individualistic and speculative 
attitude toward life, but they owed much of their knowledge to Egypt and the Neat East. 
Again, the Greek contributions were generally confined to the Hellenic cities of Athens 
and Miletus and the Hellenistic center at Alexandria. Some of the city-states (especially 
in the mountainous interior of Greece) were little more advanced than the Hittites. 
Lastly the Greeks did not develop a well-rounded civilization; they were not brilliant 
in their material culture. It is true that the Hellenistic world did advance in material 
civilization, but these advances were far more oriental than Hellenic. 

Greek thought, art, and institutions have profoundly affected modern life. The 
Greeks were the first people to substitute democracy for absolutism. Athens, the first 
great (although limited) democracy, marks the zenith of Hellenic culture and freedom. 
Unquestionably the political atmosphere of freedom stimulated thought and inquiry 
among her citizens, for in the state of Sparta regimented action enslaved the minds of 
her people. Again, we are indebted to Greece for creating political science. The 
Republic of Plato and tvritings of Aristotle were the first attempts at analyzing the pur- 
poses of governments and suggesting improvements. 

The Greeks were the first thinkers to search after a rational explanation of the uni- 
verse. So far did they advance in speculative thought that their problems in philosophy 
are still the questions for which we in the twentieth century are seeking answers. Espe- 
cially important among Greek contributions were the atomic, relativity, and evolutionary 
theories put forward by their philosophers. Plato’s theory of "Ideas" and Aristotle’s 
theory of logic have had an incalculable effect upon all later systems of thought. The 
views of the Epicureans and Stoics are analogous to our own attitudes toward behavior. 

We are indebted to Aristotle for classifying the main divisions of scientific knowl- 
edge, as well as for his initial contributions to biology and embryology. Thanks to 
Hippocrates the foundations of medicine were laid upon a firm basis. In physics the 
work of Archimedes proved invaluable, as did that of Pythagoras and Euclid in geom- 
etry, Aristarchus and- Hipparchus in astronomy, and Eratosthenes in geography. 

We still find delight in the epic poems of Homer, the tragedies of Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, and Euripides, and the brilliant comedies of Aristophanes. The basis of all modern 
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historical writing was established by Herodotus, while Thucydides took as his ideal the 
recording o£ data .that was both accurate and rational. In architecture and sculpture the 
same spirit of fidelity to ideals is apparent. Likewise, the architectural contributions of 
the Greeks— their three orders of columns, their principle of proportion, and their 
building, such as that in the Parthenon— still influence modern design. Later periods 
have, however, been more influenced by the form and feeling of Greek art than by the 
basic guiding principle of proportion, moderation, and harmony which underlie it. For 
this reason ^ve have had many bad copies of an art that was an expression of a specific 
period in history. 

What is it about Greece that makes us, over two thousand years removed from 
Plato and Phidias, speak in words of admiration? The secret lies in the originality with 
which the Greeks met every situation. Free of oriental tradition and superstition, they 
saw each problem in an entirely new light. They examined it in a spirit of critical 
inquiry, and they sought for an explanation that was according to natural rather than 
supernatural law. Their .view of life was thus something entirely new in the world’s 
history; it tended to be secular and rational instead of religious and credulous. This 
psychological change in human thinking may have been the greatest contribution which 
the Greeks gave. 

There is a simplicity and directness about the Greek nature which is often startling 
to our modern sophisticated minds. They detested sham and exaggeration; they loved 
truth, beauty, and moderation. The quest after truth marks the Greek mind at its best. 
It made possible— with a mere handful of men— a magnificent advance in the history of 
human thought. 
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Pax Romana 



largely complementary. The Greeks excelled in theoretical musing, in mental specula- 
tion, in seeking the eternal verities of philosophy and science. They were extremely 
sensitive to beauty, and they expressed their sensitivity in beautiful works of art. Intense 
intellectual curiosity for its own sake, coupled with originality and creativeness, was the 
keynote of the Greek spirit, reflected in their art, literature, and philosophy. As a result 
we have the Parthenon, the Republic of Plato, the “Discus-Thrower,” and the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

The Romans, on the other hand, had little use for mental gymnastics unless they had 
some practical purpose in mind. They were above all a practical folk, who cared little 
for theoretical investigations in anatomy but gave us the first real hospitals, who knew 
nothing about the germ theory of disease but appreciated the importance of an adequate 
supply of fresh water for their cities, who created little art for its own sake but instead 
erected imposing imperial monuments to testify to their accomplishments in empire 
building, and who created the first extensive secular architecture designed to fit the 
needs of a government which desired both commodious and dignified civic buildings. 
In many parts of Europe the practical hand of the Roman left its mark. Tfie great wall 
of Hadrian in the north of England may still be seen. Beautiful and very efficient baths 
still exist, attesting the Romans’ love of physical comfort and well-being. Massive 
amphitheaters may be seen in the south of France, and towering aqueducts still remain 
in Spain and France. Scattered along the coast of northern Africa, covered almost com- 
pletely by sand, are traces of the great Roman roads and cities, once surrounded by 
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fertile fields of grain but now only a hint, amid today’s desert sands, of what was once a 
great civilization. 

Rome was the great intermediary. She was the bridge over which passed the rich 
contributions of the Fertile Crescent, Egypt, and especially Greece to form the structure 
of our modern civilization. The Greeks, starting with a few fundamentals obtained from 
the Aegean civilization, which in turn had been indebted to the Near East, had created 
a rich civilization. Unfortunately, political anarchy and civil war threatened to destroy 
Hellenistic civilization. Into this political vacuum came the Romans. They restored 
law and order and, having little philosophy, literature, and art of their own, enthu- 
siastically adopted those of the conquered Greeks. With the creation of the far-flung 
Roman empire, Greek civilization was spread from north Britain to India. The legacy 
of the Near East and Greece became the property of millions of people living in the 
Roman empire. Thus tlie outstanding contributions which man had developed since 
the dawn of history about 5000 b.c. in Europe and in the Near East were preserved and 
spread by the great intermediaries, the Romans. 


Early Rome 


P reservation of Greek culture. Following 
the death of Alexander the Great in 323 
B.c. his far-flung empire split into three parts, 
each ruled by one of his generals. As we have 
seen in the previous chapter, Greek culture' 
was spread after Alexander throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean world. But while cul- 
ture flourished in the Hellenistic period, the 
age-old political weakness of the Greeks again 
manifested itself. Exaggerated individualism 



in politics prevented the maintenance of unity 
in Alexander’s empire. By waging war on each 
other his successors wasted their strength and 
even threatened to destroy the wonderful civi- 
lization that had been nourished in Greece 
and diffused throughout the eastern Mediter- 
ranean world. Fortunately, before that dismal 
prospect occurred, a new power extended its 
might into the Greek world, crushed all oppo- 
sition, lessened wars and destructive rival- 
ries, and thus preserved Greek culture for 
posterity. The new power, Rome, not only 
saved Hellenistic culture from self-destruction 
but strengthened and disseminated it through- 
out the western Mediterranean world. For at 
least five hundred years following the collapse 
of Alexander’s empire, the history of the west- 
ern world is the story of Rome. 

Early Italy. The Roman empire had its 
genesis in the Italian peninsula. During 
Paleolithic times Italy had been inhabited by 
primitive people who developed in much the 
same way as other Old Stone Age peoples of 
Europe. Migrations from Africa also brought 
to Italy a white Mediterranean stock possess- 
ing a Neolithic culture. 

About 2000 B.C., when Indo-European- 
speaking peoples were invading the Aegean 
world, a western wing of the same invaders 
entered Italy. Settling in the valley of the Po 
River, the invaders brought with them the 
horse, agriculture, and the use of bronze. An- 
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thropologists refer to the remains of the first 
Indo-European-speaking invaders as the Ter- 
ramara culture. 

From 1000 to 800 b.c. another migration of 
Indo-European-speaking peoples from the re- 
gion of the Danube brought to Italy the use 
of iron. These invaders established a culture 
known to anthropologists as the Villanovan, 
after the site where the most imjiortant 
remains were discovered. This last wave of 
Indo-European-speaking peoples was com- 
posed of a diversity of tribes called the Italic 
people. Absorbing the earlier populations, the 
Italic tribes gradually took possession of much 
of the country. The most important group of 
Italians were the Latins, who settled along the 
west coast south of the Tiber, a region which 
became known after them as the plain of 
Latium. 

The Italic tribesmen were hardy peasants 
who herded sheep and cattle and lived in 
small, scattered communities. They had as yet 
no cities, and their largest buildings were 
crude, round huts constructed of wooden 
frames on which were plastered mud and 
thatch. . About fifteen miles from the mouth of 
the Tiber there was a shallow ford. Here the 
Latins built a sturdy bridge aaoss the river 
and nearby on a high hill erected a strong fort 
called the Palatine. As the ford was the focal 
point for several trade routes, an open-air mar- 
ket soon developed, and a permanent popula- 
tion began to congregate in the vicinity of the 
ford. This was the humble genesis of the 
proud city of Rome, which was inhabited per- 
haps as far back as 1000 b.c. 

Italian geography. Geography did much 
to shape the course of events in Italy. The 
Italian peninsula is about six hundred miles 
long. It is about four times the size of 
Greece and two thirds the size of California. 
A g^reat mountainous backbone, the Apen- 
nines, runs down almost the entire peninsula. 
But the country is not so rugged as Greece, 
and consequently mountains did not consti- 
tute such a barrier to political unification. 
Furthermore, the plain of Latium and its city, 
Rome, occupied a strategic position. It was 
easy to defend, and once the Latins had begun 
a career of conquest, they occupied a central 
position which made it difficult for their ene- 
mies to unite successfully against them. The 
strategic position of Rome was repeated on a 
larger scale by Italy itself. Italy juts into the 



Mediterranean almost in the center of the 
great sea (see map, page 163). When dnee she 
was unified, Italy’s commanding position in- 
vited her to lead in unifying the entire Medi- 
terranean world. 

The best valleys of Italy were on the western 
slopes of the Apennines. The Italian penin- 
sula, therefore, faced the west, not the east. 
For a long time Italian culture lagged behind 
that of Greece because the latter was in a 
better position to receive the culture of the 
Near East. But Italy’s relative isolation gave 
the Italians the opportunity for independent 
development, and ultimately their expansion 
brought them into contact with the rich cul- 
ture in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Rome's neighbors. Soon after the Italic 
tribes settled in Italy, other peoples entered 
the peninsula. To the north were a highly 
civilized and capable people called Etruscans; 
farther north were the Gauls, a warlike and 
predatory people: and to the south were the 
Greek colonies, which were miniature replicas 
of the brilliant culture that flourished in 
the mother country. Immediately southwest of 
the Italian peninsula across the short span of 
the Mediterranean on the African coast was 
Carthage, an enterprising and powerful com- 
mercial city that nourished ambitions of con- 
trolling the western Mediterranean (see map). 
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An interesting study in armor is to be found in a bronze 
statuette of an Etruscan warrior. 

The Etruscans came from the Aegean world 
about 1150 B.c. and settled in north central 
Italy. Their civilization was at its height in 
the sixth century b.c. and evidently was a 
vigorous one. 

During our discussion of Greece we saw how 
colonies were established as far west as Massilia 
and east to the Black Sea. Southern Italy and 
the nearby island of Sicily were favorite loca- 
tions for Greek colonization. Greek settle- 
ments known as Magna Graecia were flourish- 
ing there by the eighth century b.c. Syracuse 
in Sicily and Tarentum on the mainland were 
especially thriving Greek communities. The 
Greek colonies were important centers for the 
diffusion of Hellenic culture. Furthermore 
they acted as a buffer against the spread of 
Carthaginian power until the Italic tribes 
were ready to wage battle on their own behalf. 

Etruscan rule at Rome. Surrounded by pow- 
erful neighbors, the Latin tribes feared 


for their independence. About 750 b.c. the 
Etruscans took possession of the plain of 
Latium. Using the fort on Palatine Hill as 
his stronghold, the Etruscan king gradually 
extended his power over the surrounding Latin 
settlements, and Rome became an Etruscan 
city-kingdom. For about two centuries, tra- 
dition says, the Etruscan kings ruled Rome. 
During this period the Latin people adopted 
the highly developed culture of the rulers, 
from whom they may have learned the use 
of the arch and other building methods. The 
Italians also adopted many Etruscan political 
usages, the practice of gladiatorial combats, 
the use of divination, and certain religious 
traditions pertaining to Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Juno. The Etruscans may even have given the 
city on the Tiber its name. 

The Roman republic. In the year 509 b.c. 
the Roman aristocracy was able to expel its 
Etruscan rulers. The period of kings came to 
an end, and a republic was inaugurated. The 
new government was in no sense democratic; 
an aristocratic oligarchy controlled the poli- 
cies of the state. In the days of the Etruscan 
kings a noble class called the patricians had 
developed, which alone possessed full rights of 
citizenship. The origin of the class is un- 
known, but it was economically v^ery powerful. 
The patricians were wealthy landowners, 
while the plebeians, the non-noble freemen, 
were usually small farmers and artisans. Only 
patricians were eligible to office, and the 
plebeians exercised little influence in govern- 
ment. The king was assisted by a body of 
three hundred patricians, called the senate. 
There was also another governmental body, 
called the comitia curiata, which comprised 
all citizens. Its power, however, was negligible. 
It passed on the nomination of high officials 
and such matters as war and peace. It could 
not initiate laws, and its action could be 
vetoed by the senate. It also served as a last 
court of appeal when a sentence of death was 
passed by a judge. 

Following the deposition of the kings the 
senate became the most important governing 
body in Rome. Its members were appointed 
for life by the consuls, officials chosen annu- 
ally from the body of senators to take the 
place of the king. They nominated their suc- 
cessors and called the assembly (the comitia) 
together. Their power when first established 
was very broad: They were the commanders 
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of the army, the high priests, and the supreme 
judges. In the event of war or serious domes- 
tic emergency, a dictator could be substituted 
for the two consuls. He was given supreme 
power for a term of six months. 

The old assembly, the comitia curiata, lost 
most of its power to a new body called the 
comitia centuriata, an assembly of arms-bear- 
ing men, later expanded to include all citi- 
zens. This body elected the consuls. The pa- 
tricians disliked the idea of including the 
plebeians in the new assembly, but as Rome 
was menaced on every hand by enemies, it was 
necessary to allow the common people to as- 
sume their share of the burdens of the state. 
However, the patricians took care to see that 
the wealthy classes could not be outvoted by 
the plebeians. 

As we shall see, the new republic was soon 
engaged in a long period of war. The press 
of governmental business and its increasing 
complexity demanded that a number of new 
offices be created. To administer justice, two 
praetors were created. To take care of the 
census, to guard the morals of the people, and 
to make assessments, two censors were estab- 
lished. To look after the treasury, two quaes- 
tors were set' up. Finally, two tribunes, 
later increased to ten, were created to protect 
the interests of the plebeians. 

The growth of democracy. The principal 
theme in the domestic history of Rome for 
more than two hundred years following the 
establishment of a republic was the struggle of 
the plebeians for political and social equality. 
The conflict between the two classes was bitter. 
There were numerous riots and outbreaks of 
violence. But the struggle never degenerated 
into outright civil war, and the bloodshed was, 
by and large, on rather a small scale. 

As early as 509 b.c. the Valerian Law granted 
the plebeians the right to appeal to the comi- 
tia centuriata if the consuls passed the death 
sentence for a crime. The creation of the 
office of tribune in 494 b.c. was also an im- 
portant gain for the plebeians. The tribunes 
could stop any legislation or halt any exec- 
utive act that unjustly threatened the rights 
of the plebeians. In 471 the Publilian Law 
created another assembly, the comitia tri- 
buta. Presided over by the tribunes, the new 
body could not legislate. It did enact resolu- 
tions, or plebiscites, which became law if ac- 
cepted by the comitia centuriata and the senate. 
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As in Athens the common people resented 
very much the fact that the law was unwritten. 
The patricians were its custodians and inter- 
preted it to suit their own interests. Following 
much agitation a committee was sent to 
Greece to study the laws of Draco and the 
work of Solon and Cleisthenes. As a result, 
in 449 B.c. the Law of the Twelve Tables was 
adopted. Roman law was now in written 
form, and the common people knew just where 
they stood. 

Shortly after the codification of the law, a 
large measure of social equality was gained by 
the plebeians through a law which made mar- 
riages between the two orders valid. It was an 
important step, for hitherto in order to get a 
good job or to have any voice in government 
one had to be a patrician. As long as there 
had remained a legal barrier against inter- 
marriage between tlic two classes, the ple- 
beians could not hope to compete on equal 
terms. Other gains were achieved when the 
offices of consul, dictator, and censor became 
open to plebeians. Finally the long struggle 
for equality culminated in 287 b.c. in the pass- 
ing of the Hortensian Law, which made the 
plebiscites of the tribute, the assembly of the 
plebeians, law without the ratification of any 
other body. From then on the tribute was 
in a position to control the policies of the 
state. 

One of the most important characteristics 
of the Roman people was their common-.sense, 
practical bent in politics. In .some of the 
Greek city-states the struggle for political 
rights on the part of the poorer classes was 
attended by bloodshed and bitter conflicts. In 
Rome, while the patricians tenaciously clung 
to their privileges, they were usually wise 
enough to give way in order to prevent civil 
war. The fact that a long series of wars 
created new conditions and problems in the 
Roman state that rendered the gains of the 
plebeians illusory does not detract from this 
ancient example of the possibility of consti- 
tutional evolution. 

Life in the early republic. The Romans 
were a simple farmer folk when they got rid 
of their Etruscan kings and .set up a republic. 
They had no system of coinage. Wealth was 
counted in flocks, and manufacturing was con- 
fined to the making of crude pottery and a 
few bronze weapons and tools. Before 500 b.c. 
iron was little used for implements. The 
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A bronze statuette shows the Roman sacrificial butcher 
about to kill the boar chosen for sacrifice. 


average Roman was a small landholder who 
was his own employer and who produced 
crops, not for sale, but for his own household 
use. These early Romans were an industrious, 
hardy, and unsophisticated folk. 

The fundamental unit of early Roman so- 
ciety was the family. Here the father’s power 
was absolute. There could be no disobedience 
to his will. So strong was the force of dis- 
cipline that the young people unquestioningly 
accepted the traditions and stern code of be- 
havior of their elders. As yet the Roman edu- 
cational system was very primitive. There was 
no literature, drama, or philosophy. What 
education there was centered in the home. 
The father imparted what amounted to the 
three R’s and, more important, instilled in his 
children those virtues every Roman was sup- 
posed to possess, manliness and self-control. 

So important was the family that the Ro- 
mans have been called the creators of the 


home. Family and home gave the early Ro- 
mans their greatest attribute, their strength 
of character. Although there has been per- 
haps too much emphasis upon the sterling 
character of the early Romans, it cannot be 
denied that no other people in history have 
emphasized character more. The discipline 
that molded the young Romans was perhaps 
too severe by our standards, but it produced 
citizens who were loyal, serious, dutiful, and 
courageous. 

Religion. The religion of the Romans re- 
flected their simple mode of life and also their 
practical nature. The average Roman was 
interested in two things, abundant crops and 
the welfare of his home. Roman religion had 
little connection with morality, and ideas of 
the future life were very vague. Their religion 
was a kind of bargain with the gods. Super- 
natural powers were placated and their as- 
sistance assured by numerous ceremonies. Re- 
ligious rites primarily centered in the home 
and were in hands of the father, the pater 
familias. To protect the family, the Romans 
made their offerings to the spirit of Vesta, 
whose realm was the hearth, to Janus, who 
watched over the doorway, and to the penates, 
who guarded the house stores. 

In addition to the household spirits that 
protected the family, there was also a group 
that protected the state. These spirits became 
more and more important, until a kind of 
public religion developed, an official cult 
which emphasized the citizen’s duty to the 
state and also aimed at securing for the nation 
the assistance of certain deities who controlled 
the fortunes of war and the destiny of the uni- 
verse. The most important of the early deities 
were Jupiter, who controlled the physical uni- 
verse, Mars, the god of war, Janus, the guard- 
ian of the gateway to Rome, and Tellus, the 
female goddess of fertility and mother earth. 
Much of the ritual in Roman religion, some 
of the most important gods, and the practice 
of divination were borrowed from the Etrus- 
cans and from the Greeks. 


From City-State to World Conqueror 

T he background of Roman expansion, world history. We shall see how a dimin- 
Now that we have traced the genesis of utive city-state in a little less than four hun- 
the Roman republic and seen how the early tired years (509-133 b.c.) became the master 
Romans lived, we are ready to recount one of of the Mediterranean world, 
the most remarkable stories of conquest in We have seen how early Rome was sur- 
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rounded by powerful neighbors and how for a 
time she was ruled by one of them. In the 
preliminary rounds fought for supremacy in 
Italy the Romans were not participants. 
The main contenders were Carthage, the 
Greeks, and the Etruscans. At first the Greeks 
were victorious. They defeated a Carthaginian 
army that had invaded Sicily (480 b.c., the 
same year as the battle of Salamis), and a little 
later the Greeks defeated a large Etruscan 
fleet. By 400 b.c. it seemed inevitable that 
the Greek colonics would develop into a single 
nation that would dominate Italy and the 
western Mediterranean. 

This likely event, however, did not material- 
ize. The intermittent warfare that was waged 
among the Etruscans, Greeks, and Carthagin- 
ians ultimately eliminated two of the trio and 
left only Carthage in the field against Rome. 

Roman expansion in Italy. Rome had 
meantime been slowly growing in power. After 
the expulsion of the Etruscan kings, Rome was 
on the defensive for nearly a century. Under 
the Etruscans Rome had been recognized as 
supreme over the plain of Latium. After the 
decline of Etruscan influence, however, the 
Latin peoples on the outskirts of Rome de- 
clared their independence and established a 
Latin League of defense. After some fighting 
with Rome, the other Latin tribes realized that 
a truce with Rome was essential in order for 
them to combine against their mutual ene- 
mies, the Etruscans and certain unfriendly 
Italic tribes. In 493 b.c., therefore, the Latin 
League and Rome entered into a loose league 
of defense. 

The new combination was so successful that 
by the beginning of the fourth century b.c. it 
had become the chief power in central Italy. 
About that time (390 b.c.) a temporary dis- 
aster fell upon Rome. Fierce blond warriors 
from the Po valley, the Gauls, fell upon the 
city and burned it to the ground. The citadel 
on Capitol Hill, however, was not taken, and 
after a long siege the Gauls finally left Rome. 
Her citizens, undaunted by its destruction, 
rebuilt the city and constructed a new w'all 
of fortifications. 

Rome’s expansion over her neighbors ivas 
now resumed. The allies of Rome, the mem- 
bers of the Latin League, became alarmed 
at her growing power, and war followed. The 
conflict was ended in 338 b.c. with the victory 
of Rome. The Latin League was dissolved. 


and each city or tribe was forced to sign a 
separate treaty of alliance tvith Rome. The 
date for the victory of Rome over the Latin 
League is important. Not only did it signalize 
the rise of a new power in the western Medi- 
terranean, but in the same year the Greek 
city-states fell into the hands of Philip of 
Macedon. 

The Etruscan cities were now rapidly suc- 
cumbing to the Roman advance. A new foe 
appeared, however, who for a time menaced 
Rome. The Samnites, a strong Italic tribe, 
had established themselves in the highlands of 
the Apennines in central Italy. War broke out 
between them and Rome. After severe fighting 
in which the Romans lost several early battles, 
the Samnites, though assisted by both Etrus- 
cans and Gauls, were overwhelmed in 296 b.c. 

Only two rivals remained to contest Rome’s 
meteoric rise to supremacy in the western 
Mediterranean, the Greeks in southern Italy 
and the Carthaginians in north Africa. Little 
more than ten years after the defeat of the 
Samnites, the Romans moved down on Mtigna 
Graecia. The Greeks, with their fondness for 
luxury and their tendency to factionalism, 
were a poor match for their adversaries. How- 
ever, Tarentum, the leading Greek city, 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of 
Pyrrhus, a capable and ambitious Greek king. 
It was his aim to defeat the Romans and carve 
out for himself a great empire like Alexander’s 
in the west. Bringing 20,000 foot soldiers, 
3000 cavalry, and a forc-c of elephants, Pyrrhus 
was a dangerous foe. He defeated the Romans 
in the first encounter but at so heavy a cost 
that a dearly bought triumph has ever since 
been termed a Pyrrhic victory. 

The hard-jrressed Romans at this juncture 
were assisted by the Carthaginians, who mis- 
takenly thought that the Greeks were their 
greatest danger. They .sought to maintain what 
diplomats call today "the balance of power” by 
assisting the Romans. Later they were to pay 
dearly for their mistake. Pyrrhus was finally 
defeated by the Romans on land, his fleet was 
scattered by the Carthaginians, and he re- 
turned to Greece. With no one to bar their 
way, the Roman legions now proceeded to 
conejuer southern Italy, and by 270 b.c.. all 
of Magna Graecia had passed into Roman 
hands. 

In a space of about 223 years, Rome, the 
primitive little city on the banks of the Tiber, 
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had become master of Italy from the toe 
and heel of the peninsula in the south to the 
valley of the Po in the north. There had been 
no definite or preconceived plan in the expan- 
sion. Surrounded by enemies, Rome had teen 
forced to fight for her existence, and as she 
disposed of rivals near at home, her success 
caused more remote powers to attempt to 
crush her. In meeting these threats Rome 
became supreme in Italy. 

Treatment of conquered peoples. In gen- 
eral the Romans, rather than enslaving their 
conquered foes, treated them with tact and 
justice. This policy made possible the devel- 
opment of a common patriotism, based on 
loyalty to Rome, throughout the Italian 
peninsula. The former adversaries of Rome 
were divided into three groups; (1) Roman 
citizens proper: those who lived in the 
vicinity of Rome and had full rights of citi- 
zenship, and others living in old Latin towns 
that had been conquered by Rome who were 
citizens but could not vote and hold office in 
Rome, (2) Latin allies, related peoples, who 
were given much local self-government, (3) and 
the Italian allies, comprising the bulk of the 
conquered people. Bound to Rome by treaty, 
the Italian allies had to supply troops and 
adhere to Rome’s foreign policy. The penin- 
sula was now under the protectorate of one 
power. The name Italia was coming into use, 
showing the beginning of national unity. Real 
political and cultural unity, however, was as 
yet a long way off. The language and customs 
of Rome did not triumph fully in Italy for 
another two centuries. 

The Roman legions. The efficiency of the 
Roman military forces was a significant factor 
in the conquest of Italy. The sturdy, patriotic 
peasantry from which the legions were re- 
cruited made superb soldiers. Whether on 
attack or defense the early Romans exhibited 
great bravery, physical stamina, and iron 
discipline. The basic military unit of the 
Romans was the legion, composed of three 
thousand heavily armed men, supplemented 
by a cavalry squadron of three hundred and 
an army of twelve hundred light-armed foot 
soldiers. The phalanx, used by the Greeks, 
had tremendous crushing power. Like a mas- 
todon it moved slowly forward with irresistible 
force. The Roman legion, on the other hand, 
was like a pack of lions, incredibly swift and 
powerful in attack. The Roman army ob- 


tained its maneuverability by the perfection 
of “joints” in its formation. In other words, 
the legion was broken up into smaller units, 
each capable of independent and rapid action. 
A Roman army was divided into three parallel 
divisions. In the event that any part of the 
front line gave way, a section of the rear 
divisions moved to the front. Each of the three 
divisions was in turn broken up into maniples 
of 120 men. Each maniple could move back- 
ward or forward without disturbing the for- 
mations on either side. 

The Carthaginians. With the extermination 
of Greek power in Magna Graecia only Car- 
thage remained as Rome’s rival in the west. 
The great trading city situated on the African 
coast just southwest of the island of Sicily had 
been founded as a Phoenician colony about 
875 B.c. The Carthaginians, like other early 
Phoenicians, became famous as sailors and 
traders. Their ships went into the Atlantic 
and as far north as the Baltic. The western 
Mediterranean was essentially Carthaginian 
water, and Carthaginian trade restrictions 
greatly hampered the commerce of all other 
traders in the region. 

The primary concern of the people of Car- 
thage was business. Little else mattered. The 
state was controlled by a wealthy clique of 
businessmen. There was no large body of free- 
men. The army was made up of hired mer- 
cenaries. Much more wealthy and populous 
than Rome, Carthage seemed powerful enough 
to halt Roman expansion, but the selfishness 
of her commercial oligarchy and the lack of 
a loyal body of free citizenry proved a source 
of fatal weakness. 

The First Punic War. War broke out in 
264 B.c. over a trivial incident in Sicily, which 
both Rome and Carthage wished to control. 
At first Rome could make little headway, for 
her citizens were a nation of landlubbers, and 
she had never possessed a large fleet. Un- 
daunted by this drawback, the Romans built 
one hundred ships and meanwhile trained 
crews of oarsmen on land. During the First 
Punic War (the Latin word for Carthaginian 
was punicus) several naval disasters overtook 
the Romans, costing the lives of 200,000 men. 
But by great sacrifices the citizens of Rome 
raised additional money for new fleets, which 
finally defeated those of Carthage, and in 241 
B.c. the Carthaginians had to sue for peace. 
As a result of the encounter Rome annexed 
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Sicily and gained naval supremacy in the 
western Mediterranean. 

Hannibal. Thwarted in the Mediterranean, 
Carthage now busied herself in trying to build 
an empire in Spain. Rome, however, was de- 
termined that she should not recoup her 
might. While both powers jockeyed for posi- 
tion, a young Carthaginian general precipi- 
tated war by attacking a town in Spain that 
was allied to Rome. The young commander 
was Hannibal, who had sworn to his father 
lifelong enmity to Rome. Taking the initia- 
tive, Hannibal with an army of about 60,000 
men crossed the Alps. His campaign was based 
on the hope that the Gauls would aid him 
and that Rome's allies would desert to his 
side. After terrible privations Hannibal and 
his men, barely thirty thousand, reached the 
fertile Po valley. His little army, however, 
soon proved its mettle. Within three years the 
Romans had suffered three serious defeats. In 
one battle, Cannae, nearly fifty thousand Ro- 
mans were killed. 

Hannibal's forces never matched those of 
the Romans in numbers. At Cannae, for ex- 
ample, 80,000 Romans were almost completely 
destroyed by barely 40,000 Carthaginians. 
From time to time Hannibal obtained addi- 
tional recruits from across the Alps, from Spain 
and Gaul, but these were less than 10,000 in 
all and untrained. Hannibal also received 
some help from the Greek cities and even some 
Italian cities that forsook their alliance with 
Rome, but help from these sources was never 
dependable. Although outnumbered he usu- 
ally was able to outwit the Roman command- 
ers by his rapid marches. He showed amazing 
skill in living off the land in an unfriendly 
country. 

Hannibal was above all an inspiring leader. 
He was never too tired to mingle with his men 
after a tiring march or bloody battle, cheering 
the wounded or disconsolate and keeping up 
an amazing morale that carried the Cartha- 
ginian army successfully through many ordeals. 
Hannibal was never defeated in Italy, but his 
inadequate resources did not enable him to 
inflict a knockout blow upon the Romans, 
who tenaciously kept up the struggle despite 
a long string of defeats. This Second Punic 
War has been described as a “colossal contest 
between the nation Rome and the man Han- 
nibal.”^ Hannibal's military genius and inspir- 
ing leadership received inadequate support 
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from home, while a united Roman people re- 
fused to despair in the face of disastrous de- 
feats. Under such conditions no individual, 
however brilliant, could triumph over the 
will of a united nation. 

At last the Romans obtained a general, 
Scipio, who was a match in military strategy 
for the great Hannibal. Forced to return home 
after fifteen years spent on Italian soil, Han- 
nibal met the legions of Scipio in the decisive 
battle of Zama. The Carthaginians suffered a 
complete defeat and in 201 b.c. were forced to 
accept a harsh treaty. Spain was taken by 
Rome, while Carthage was disarmed and 
forced to pay an indemnity. 

Carthage was now little more than a pro- 
tectorate of Rome, and there was therefore no 
justification for waging further war against 
her. But the lust of conquest was becoming 
apparent in Rome as her citizens sensed their 
destiny as world conquerors. Acting as their 
spokesman the influential Cato, a censor, 
ended all his speeches with “Delenda est Car- 
thago”— "Carthage must be destroyed." 

The Third Punic War. Treacherously pro- 
voking a war in 149 b.c., the Romans besieged 
Carthage for two years. In spite of heroic 
resistance the defenders were unable to prevent 
the scaling of the walls of the city. For six 
days the inhabitants fought with the fury of 
despair in the city streets but were finally 
overpowered. Most of the people were sold 
into slavery, the city was fired, and the ground 
on which it had stood was plowed and salt 
flung into the furrows to destroy the soil's 
fertility. 

A kind fate prevented Hannibal from wit- 
nessing the destruction of Carthage. Follow- 
ing the Second Punic War he had become an 
exile in the east, where he tried to enlist sup- 
port for a coalition against Rome. Failing in 
his plans, he became a fugitive and finally ob- 
tained asylum with the king of a small region 
in Asia Minor. His host, however, betrayed 
him, and to escape capture by an armed band 
of Romans- Hannibal committed suicide 
(about 183 B.C.). His last words are reputed to 
have been, "Let us release the Romans from 
their long anxiety, since they think it too long 
to wait for the death of an old man.” The 
story of Hannibal has been called “history's 
most glorious failure.” 

Roman intervention in the east. During 
the many conflicts which enhanced Rome’s 
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power, the heirs of Alexander’s great empire 
were carrying on ceaseless feuds among them- 
selves. In Rome’s struggle with Hannibal, the 
latter had obtained the assistance of Philip v 
of Macedon. The Roman senate greatly re- 
sented Philip’s action and also feared that 
Philip might endeavor to create a coalition 
which would menace Rome. The Remans 
therefore felt obliged to turn eastward and 
wage war on Philip of Macedon. In a decisive 
battle in 197 b.c. the heavy Macedonian pha- 
lanx proved no match for the swift and mobile 
Roman legion. 

A few years later, in a quarrel over Greece 
and Asia Minor, Roman armies humbled the 
powerful Syrian Seleucid king. Although they 
annexed no territory from his domains, they 


enhanced Roman prestige in the eastern Medi- 
terranean and made it plain to the Seleucid 
ruler that he was to stay out of the Roman 
sphere of influence. In 168 b.c. Egypt, another 
large division of Alexander's empire, allied 
herself to Rome. Most of the Mediterranean 
region was now under the influence of the 
Roman empire. 

Following the defeat of Philip of Macedon, 
Rome permitted the Greek city-states to 
rule themselves subject to Roman protection. 
The next fifty years, however, brought little 
peace and order to the Greek peninsula. Two 
more wars were fought between Macedon and 
Rome, while the Greeks themselves, though 
free from Macedonian rule, continually quar- 
reled among themselves and plotted against 
Rome. An end came to that state of affairs 
when, in 146 b.c., the exasperated Romans 
burned down the city of Corinth. After this 
the Greek city-states came under close Roman 
rule. 

In 133 B.c. another important extension of 
Roman power occurred. In that year the king 
of Pergamum in Asia Minor died leaving no 
heir. Realizing perhaps that Roman conquest 
was inevitable, he willed his territory to Rome. 
Using this bequest as a start, Rome eventually 
took over Asia Minor and other territories in 
the Near East. The maps on these pages show 
the continued expansion of Roman power. 


From Republic to Empire 


/Changes in government. As we glance back 
over the political history of Rome thus 
far, it is apparent that it consists of two 
dominant themes: (1) the democratization of 
the government, which was achieved by 287 
B.C., and (2) the expansion of Rome. With 
the extermination of Carthage and the defeat 
of the rulers who inherited Alexander’s em- 
pire in the eastern Mediterranean, Rome be- 
came the mistress of the western world. But 
the next century .(133-33 b.c.) was to see Rome 
convulsed with civil war and threatened with 
extinction. Her conquests created many social 
and economic problems which the senate was 
unable to solve. The inability of the repub- 
lic to rule efficiently finally led to dictatorship 
and the extinction of constitutional govern- 
ment. Let us see what the problems were 
which followed in the train of the Roman 
conquests. 


The decline of small farming. When Sicily 
was conquered, her inhabitants were forced to 
pay a huge tribute in wheat. In addition, 
cheap cereals were imported into Italy from 
Africa. The small farmers in Italy soon found 
it impossible to compete with the imported 
produce. Improved farming methods copied 
from Sicily encouraged wealthy aristocrats to 
buy up tracts of land and introduce large-scale 
farming. The latter trend was especially profit- 
able because thousands of slaves from the con- 
quered areas were available - to work on the 
estates. The large slave plantations were called 
latifundia, and by 200 b.c. they had become 
the rule in Italy, while small farms were the 
exception. 

The disappearance of the small landowner 
was the basic cause of the degeneration of the 
Roman common people. Thousands of sturdy 
farmer peasants returned from the wars to find 
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farming unprofitable. Many peasant lads came 
back from their adventures abroad with the 
legions quite unwilling to settle down to a 
humdrum life on the farm. The decay of 
small farming sent a large army of these un- 
employed laborers flocking to the city of 
Rome. 

Profiteering and luxury. Roman officials 
in the provinces seized opportunities for graft 
and became a wealthy class of aristocrats. 
Opportunities for profit in large-scale farming 
and war contracts had resulted in the growth 
of an opulent class of businessmen called 
eqtiUes. Nearly everyone among the upper 
classes tried to get his hands on the war con- 
tracts, which had to do with supplying the 
army with wheat, meat, clothing, and weapons. 
Even in peacetime the racket in contracts cor- 
rupted the government. 

The vast wealth flowing from the conquered 
provinces into Italy was not used for construc- 
tive purposes. Instead it was spent for luxuries 
by the wealthy and for doles to the landless 
plebeians. More and more the unemployed 
mobs in Rome demanded gifts of food and 
Ireq amusement. The sturdy and industrious 
Roman farmer of the early days was now 
nearly extinct. 

Senatorial rule. The republic had fared 
little better. The plebeians, as we have seen, 
had gained political equality after a long 
struggle, but the many wars nullified their 
gains. During the terrible war against Han- 
nibal the people had allowed the senate to 
run the state. Although the government re- 
mained in theory a democracy, in practice it 
was now an oligarchy. The tribunes, guardians 
of the people’s rights, became mere “yes men” 
of the senate. The landless populace lost all 
interest in good government just so long as 



the politicians supplied food and circuses in 
return for their votes. 

The influence of Greece. One of the most 
important results of the conquest of the Medi- 
terranean was the Hcllenization of Roman 
culture. In the well-known lines of the poet 
Horace, “Captive Greece took her barbarian 
conqueror captive.” Contact with the superior 
and more sophisticated culture of Greece had 
its beneficial results. A new refinement ap- 
peared among certain classes in Rome. Greek 
teachers were imported to enrich the educa- 
tional curriculum, and Roman writers were 
inspired to imitate Greek literary models. The 
crude buildings of Rome took on a new 
elegance as her architects strove to imitate the 
models of Athens. 

Such innovations were all to the good, but 
in the main the Romans imitated Greek vices 
rather than Greek virtues. The philosophy 



A small farmer brings his wares to the public market 
in this relief from Augustan Rome, 
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of Epicureanism was misinterpreted as an ex- 
cuse for self-indulgence. Greek individualism, 
when adopted by the Romans, led to a decay 
of the old Roman traits of discipline, sim- 
plicity, and respect for authority. Rome 
became thronged with returned war veterans 
convinced that the State owed them a living. 
The city swarmed with fortune hunters, dan- 
dies, and fops, with thousands of imported 
domestic slaves, and with discontented, unem- 
ployed farmers. 

Roman weaknesses. Such were the prob- 
lems that faced the Romans as they entered 
a century (133-33 

streets of Rome red with the blood of thou- 
sands of her citizens killed in civil strife, a 
succession of dictators, and the end of the 
republic. Thus as Rome neared the end of 
the second century b.c., the bulk of the fiopu- 
lation in Italy was impoverished and landless, 
government was controlled by a wealthy, self- 
ish clique, and the old city-state system of 
government in the hands of the senate had 
proved itself unable to cope with the problems 
of governing a great world state. The need of 
solving internal weaknesses was made more 
urgent by disquieting rumors of savage Ger- 
manic tribes north of Italy whose hordes of 
wild soldiery now threatened the frontier of 
the empire. 

The people against the senate. The land 
problem brought on a long and bloody strug- 
gle between the plebeians and the senate. The 
common people had begun a drive for a solu- 
tion of the land problem before the Second 
Punic War. At the end of the conflict with 
Hannibal the tribune Licinius, a devoted 
friend of the people, had a law enacted by the 
plebeian assembly that no man could own 
more than five hundred acres of public land 
acquired by conquest. It seems that wealthy 
nobles had appropriated government lands il- 
legally. So strong was the power of the nobles, 
however, that the Licinian Law became a dead 
letter. 

The people secured a new champion in 
Tiberius Gracchus. Elected tribune in 133 b.c., 
the new leader was the scion of one of Rome’s 
best families, a grandson of the great Scipio, 
who had triumphed at the battle of Zama. To 
Gracchus’ way of thinking, the most pressing 
need of his country was the revival of agricul- 
ture. He gave many speeches before the com- 
mon people, stressing their sacrifices as soldiers 


and comparing their services to the state with 
their present impoverishment. “You fight and 
die to give wealth and luxury to others. You 
are called the masters of the world; yet there 
is no clod of earth that you can call your 
own." 2 Gracchus succeeded in having a new 
law passed, the benevolent aim of which was 
to protect the small landowners and to re- 
divide all the public lands. The law was not 
enforced, and in an attempt to carry on the 
work of social reform Tiberius Gracchus and 
three hundred of his followers were slain in 
a riot by the overzealous supporters of the 
senate. 

In 123 B.c. the younger brother of Tiberius 
was elected tribune. Gains Gracchus also tried 
to solve the land problem. Gains was more 
radical than his brother. He not only was in- 
terested in aiding the farmer, but he de- 
manded that the government buy grain to sell 
to the unemployed in the city as well. This 
was the genesis of the later disastrous “dole” 
policy. The program of reform sponsored by 
Gains met with angry opposition from the 
wealthy senatorial party. In i8i b.c., like his 
elder brother, he fell a victim of assassination 
in a riot. Thus two patriotic men who had 
sought to assist Rome’s "forgotten man” were 
sacrificed because of the greed of a small but 
powerful clique. 

Reform of social and economic conditions 
was urgent in Rome. Had the senatorial party 
been wise enough to make a few concessions, 
the economic position of the populace might 
have greatly improved while the nobles would 
still have enjoyed a privileged position. But 
they refused absolutely to make any conces- 
sions, thus bringing about a series of horrible 
war§ in which many of them lost their lives 
and property. 

Civil war. Not long after the death of Gains 
Gracchus the people of Rome, disgusted at 
senatorial inefficiency in carrying on a war 
with Jugurtha, a ruler in north Africa, ap- 
pointed Marius as the leader of the army. The 
people’s general scored great triumphs in de- 
feating Jugurtha and in scattering a menacing 
horde of German barbarians on the frontier. 
Marius was a friend of. the people, but he was 
no statesman and was unable to control the 
extreme elements in the people’s party. As a 
result of riots and disorder, moderate men 
became disgusted and supported the senate in 
its attempt to regain control. By this time. 
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however, the common people realized how 
they could get their way: not by recourse to 
the legal machinery of the republic but by 
following a military leader who could make 
good their demands. 

The senate was soon faced again with war 
in Asia Minor and thereupon selected a gen- 
eral named Sulla as its leader. At the same 
time the people in their assembly, the tributa, 
elected Marius general of the army. It will 
be recalled that by the Hortensian Law the 
comitia tributa controlled the basic policy of 
the government, in theory at least, for it could 
pass legislation without the approval of the 
senate. In practice, however, the senate tena- 
ciously clung to its power and ran the govern- 
ment very much as it willed. The rivalry be- 
tween Marius and Sulla forced a show-down 
on the issue and exposed a fundamental weak- 
ness in the Roman machinery of government: 
the fact that in practice, if not in absolute 
theory, both the assembly representing the 
common man and the senate representing the 
aristocracy claimed to be the ultimate authori- 
ty. The inevitable result of these two con- 
flicting claims was a bitter and costly civil 
war. 

Sulla ignored the people’s choice of Marius 
as general by threatening Rome with his 
troops and forcing the assembly to pass a law 
that any action by that body had to secure the 
consent of the senate. The law made the sen- 
ate the supreme authority in the state. Sulla 
next led his army to Asia Minor. In his ab- 
sence riots broke out in Rome, and many sena- 
torial leaders were slain. When Sulla returned, 
he exacted a frightful revenge against the 
unruly populace. A reign of terror ensued. 
The people’s leaders were butchered, and the 
assembly was again made impotent. The stern 
military champion of the senate died a few 
years later (78 b.c.). His epitaph, composed by 
lus own hand, is the best clue to his character: 
”No friend ever surpassed him in kindness 
and no enemy in mischief.”® 

Following the death of Sulla a new cham- 
pion of the people, a military leader named 
Pompey, came forward. He repealed Sulla’s 
laws against the assembly, rid the Mediter- 
ranean of pirates, and gained impressive vic- 
tories in Asia Minor, resulting in the annex- 
ation of Syria as a Roman province. Following 
his triumphal return to Rome, Pompey was 
joined by a newcomer, Julius Caesar, who had 
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made a name for himself by supporting the 
repeal of Sulla’s laws and praising the memory 
of Marius. 

Julius Caesar. Up to now Caesar’s fame 
had rested on his propensity for running up 
great debts and entertaining lavishly rather 
than on solid achievements of statesmanship. 
Yet from now on Caesar’s rise to power was 
phenomenal. In 59 b.c. he was made consul 
and managed to put through a series of new 
land laws. By that time Caesar had a definite 
program of action. He was apparently the 
only leader of his day who realized that the old 
republic was dead. He believed that benevo- 
lent despotism was the only way of saving 
Rome from continued civil war and its great 
empire from falling apart. Caesar realized that 
military success was vital if he wished to be- 
come the people’s leader. He secured the com- 
mand of an army to conquer Gaul, where 
his military cunning achieved brilliant suc- 
cess and added much territory to the em- 
pire. Caesar wrote a fascinating account of 
his conquest in his Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. The work, with its vigorous and 
lucid prose, was splendid propaganda for 
Caesar’s cau.se. 

Historians are beginning to recognize the 
tremendous importance of Caesar’s conquest 
of Gaul. The inhabitants of the area, mainly 
Celts mixed with Nordic and Mediterranean 
stock, quickly assimilated the culture of Rome 
and developed a high type of civilized life. 
When the Roman empire finally collapsed in 
the fifth century a.d., the hardy Gauls were 
able to preserve some of the classical civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome from the impact of 
the advancing German barbarian tribes. That 
is why, after the period of confusion which 
followed the destruction of the Roman em- 
pire, civilization revived first of all in Gallic 
territory. 

In the face of Caesar’s great achievements 
in Gaul Pompey became jealous, turned 
against his former colleague, and combined 
with the senate to discredit and ruin Caesar. 
Sensing his danger, Caesar left Gaul, crossed 
the Rubicon, and marched with his army on 
Rome (49 B.C.). Within a year a senatorial 
army was defeated in Rome, and Pompey was 
crushed in Greece. Caesar was now master 
of Rome. 

Caesar’s rule. During his brief period of 
rule (49-44 B.C.) the old republican constitu- 
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tion ceased to function, and a new Rome was 
created. On the surface Caesar retained the old 
governmental forms, but he held full author- 
ity. The power of the senate was weakened, 
the administration of the imperial provinces 
was improved, and political organizations 
whose rowdies had so often terrorized Rome 
were disbanded. In addition to these reforms, 
Caesar tried to reduce the evil of the dole 
system, sought to help agriculture, and im- 
proved municipal administration. One of his 
most important acts was the reform of the 
calendar which, with minor changes, is still 
in use today. 

There were many mutterings against Caesar's 
reforms. There were some who still believed 
that the old republic should be retained and 
saw in Caesar only a dangerous tyrant. Others 
hated him because he was reducing their 
chances for acquiring wealth at the expense of 
the state. On March 15, 44 b.c., Caesar was 
stabbed to death in the senate house by a 
group of conspirators led by a general named 
Brutus. It was a tragic and foolhardy act. 
With the death of Caesar Rome was to suffer 
another period of civil strife. 

Caesar was one of Rome’s greatest citizens 
and indeed one of the most gifted figures in 
world history. His courage and leadership 
made him a great military genius, and he was 
a master of Latin prose. 

Civil war renewed. For fourteen years after 
the death of Caesar, Rome was rent by civil 
strife. An alliance between Mark Antony, the 
late Caesar’s friend, and Octavian, the adopted 
son and grandnephew of Caesar, was opposed 
by the armies of the conspirators led by Brutus 
and his friend Cassius. After these armies had 
been scattered, a new struggle began, this time 
between the former allies Antony and Octa- 
vian, who quarreled furiously and took the 
field against each other. The youthful heir of 
Caesar, barely thirty years of age, defeated his 
former ally in a naval engagement off the coast 
of Greece. The next year Octavian invaded 
Egypt, where Antony had fled to that country’s 
glamorous ruler. Queen Cleopatra. The ter- 
rible century of disorder which had begun in 
1 33 B.c. ended when Antony, faced with defeat, 
committed suicide, and his mistress Cleopatra, 
unable to turn back Octavian, did likewise. 
All of the Mediterranean world was at last 
under one ruler (see map, page 157), and two 
centuries of peace and progress now followed. 


Augustus and the empire. Following his 
victory over Antony and the annexation of 
Egypt, Octavian returned to Rome in triumph. 
His return signalized the end of the republic 
after an existence of five hundred years. True, 
the republic had died even before Caesar’s 
rule, but at Caesar’s death there was a con- 
fused period, an interregnum, in which no one 
could say whether the government would be- 
come an empire or revert to a republic domi- 
nated by some short-lived military ruler. 
Octavian decided the question. 

On the surface there was little change in the 
government. Octavian wisely contented him- 
self with the realities of power, disregarding 
its external forms. He gave up the consulship 
but was granted by the senate the power of 
a tribune for life. In addition the senate gave 
him the name Augustus, meaning majestic. 
From now on Octavian is referred to by his 
new name, Augustus. Another title conferred 
upon Augustus was princeps (first citizen of 
the Romans), and as supreme leader of the 
army he was called imperator, from which we 
derive our modern term emperor. 

Although the senate still functioned, Au- 
gustus wielded the military authority and con- 
trolled all legislation. One-man rule had 
emerged from the uncertainties of civil war. 
However, it was camouflaged by the retention 
of the old republican forms. The govern- 
mental arrangement whereby in theory both 
Augustus and the senate shared authority 
although in practice real power lay in the 
hands of Augustus, the princeps, is known as 
the principate. The office of princeps allowed 
life tenure but was not hereditary. In theory 
it was elective, but in practice the senate had to 
accept nominations made by the emperors and, 
in many cases, the army heads. 

Reconstruction under Augustus. Augustus 
was faced at the outset with the problem of 
removing the many evils and scars that had 
resulted from a century of civil strife. The 
job of reconstruction was a task that de- 
manded great statesmanship. The general run 
of Roman citizens had just about lost confi- 
dence in their government and in the destiny 
of their country. Many of the provinces were 
depopulated and had been ravaged by war. 
The aristocracy was in many respects 
selfish and unpatriotic. In the cities an unem- 
ployed mob had been kept on free bread and 
circuses and had long ago lost any interest in 
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work. On the frontiers were large armies, 
many quite undisciplined, some of which were 
toying with the idea of setting their candidates 
on the imperial throne. 

Augustus wisely concentrated on these in- 
ternal problems and did not try to extend the 
eihpire’s territories. He did, however, extend 
Roman control to the Danube as a defensive 
measure against the danger of barbarian in- 
vasion. During the long reign of Rome’s first 
princeps, administration was improved in the 
provinces, law and order were revived through- 
out the land, and a trained and loyal body of 
civil servants was established. Taxation was 
made more efficient and just, and the finances 
of the empire were placed on a sound basis. 

The Julian Caesars. When Augustus died 
in 14 A.D. after a glorious and successful reign, 
he was followed by four descendants of his 
family, the line of the Julian Caesars. Of these 
emjjerors Tiberius and Claudius were reason- 
ably efficient and devoted rulers. But of the 
other two, one, Caligula, was a madman who, 
among other whimsies, made his horse a con- 
sul. The other, Nero, was a monster infamous 
for his persecution of the Christians, his im- 
moralities, and the murder of his wife and his 
mother. 

The Flavian emperors. The Julian Caesars 
ended their rule in fig a.d. and were followed 
by the Flavian emperors. For thirty years that 
imperial line gave the empire reasonably good, 
if not brilliant, rule. Vespasian saw to it that 
the provinces were administered justly and 
improved the defenses of the Rhinc-Danube 
frontier. Domitian, the last of the Flavians, 
paid special attention to the defenses of the 
northern frontier. By the time of his rule the 
subterfuge of the principate, in which the sen- 
ate enjoyed the empty forms of authority and 
the princeps the real essence of power, was 
becoming more and more a meaningless fic- 
tion. Domitian was a thorough autocrat. He 
demanded, for example, that he be addressed 
as lord and god. Roman government now 
was, for all intents and purposes, a monarcliy 
passed from father to son, in which the worship 
of the emperor was carried out as a part of the 
duties of citizenship. 

The Antonines. In 96 a.d. the Flavian pe- 
riod was followed by that of the “five good 
emperors.” The Roman empire in this period, 
the age of the Antonines. reached the height 
of its prosperity and power. In fact, later his- 
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torians, such as the famous eightcenth- 
centizry writer Edward Gibbon, have looked 
upon the age of the Antonines as that in 
which the human race reached the acme of 
happiness. It is a bold statement, but there 
is no denying that few lines of rulers in his- 
tory, if any, can show more devotion to duty 
and strength of character than the Antonines. 

Three Antonine emperors are especially 
worthy of notice. 'I'rajan, whose reign ex- 
tended from the years 98 to 117 a.d., was 
famous for his military exploits and for his 
ambitious building program in Rome. Trajan 
conquered territory north of the lower Dan- 
ube and made it a Roman province. Held 
by Roman legions for little more than a cen- 
tury and a lialf, this area nevertheless was 
strongly influenced by its brief contact with 
Roman culture. Even today, the inhabitants 
of the region call themselves Rumanians. 

Trajan w;is succeeded by Fladrian, one of 
the ablest of all Roman emperors. His reign ex- 
tended from 117 to 138 A.D. During this time 
no attempt was made to extend the bound- 
aries, the main emphasis being on the im- 
provement of the governmental machinery, 

Marcus Aurelius, who better thati most 
rulers approached Plato’s ideal of the “philoso- 
pher-king,” ascended the throne in 161 a.d. 
The last ruler of the Antonine age was faced, 
six years after becoming emperor, with the 
peril of German barbarian tribes breaking 
through the northern frontier. The invasion 
was met succe.ssfidly, but Marcus Aurelius was 
forced to continue fighting against the German 
tribes until his deatli in 180 a.d. The scholar- 
emperor would have preferred the quiet con- 
templation of his books rather than the blood 
and brutality of llie battlefield. Marcus Aure- 
lius was of saintly character, devoted to the 
state, and a lover of philosophy. While on his 
campaigns against the Germans, he wrote his 
Mcdilaliotis, a little volume of philosophical 
musings notable for its lofty idealism and love 
of humanity. No successor to the imperial 
throne was so fine a man or so devoted to the 
service of the state. 

Decline of the empire. The overthrow of 
the nf)nfunciioning rejjublic and the advent 
of one-man rule had brought the Roman world 
two centuries of peace, from the establishment 
of the principate by Augustus in 30 B.c. to the 
invasions of the German hordes about 1 70 a.d., 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Following the 
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death of the last Antonine emperor the empire 
quickly declined. For a century after the rule 
of the “philosopher-king” the empire was rent 
by internal revolution and increasing pressure 
from the barbarians on the frontiers. Then 
followed a brief period of restoration and re- 
organization, from 284 to 337 A.D., under the 


emperors Diocletian and Constantine. Their 
efforts, however, only slowed down the process 
of collapse. The next one hundred fifty years 
witnessed the disintegration of governmental 
authority, the defeat of Roman armies, and 
the tramp of German barbarian invaders in 
the Roman capital city. 


The Significance of the Roman World-State 


T he Roman empire. Let us retrace our 
steps to the time when the empire was 
vigorous and strong, when it reached the pin- 
nacle of power under the Antonine Caesars. 
Under Hadrian there existed forty-five prov- 
inces containing some seventy-five million 
people. Careful imperial organization further 
divided each province into smaller units called 
dioceses. The inset on the map opposite shows 
how the province of Gaul (modern France) is 
subdivided in this fashion. The empire had 
been created by force, and the Roman mili- 
tarism which subjugated so many people has 
often been severely attacked. One such critic, 
for example, maintains that the Roman con- 
quest of peoples and territories “was the chief 
source of that tradition of the prestige and 
glory of warfare which has cursed society 
throughout the whole period since Roman 
days."^ 

But emphasis upon Roman militarism 
should not cause us to minimize certain posi- 
tive contributions to civilization resulting from 
this era of empire-building. For the first time 
in history a great world-state was created in 
which many varied races and nationalities 
lived in peace and harmony with each other, 
unmoles^d from attack from outside the fron- 
tiers. v^he Romans gave the western world 
unity, law, and order. Only unity made pos- 
sible the spread of Greek culture throughout 
the Mediterranean world. 

The Romans did not establish a narrow 
national empire. People were allowed to re- 
tain their own customs and creeds. A consid- 
erable amount of local self-government was 
also permitted. By 2 1 2 a.d. the great majority 
of the freemen of the empire enjoyed Roman 
citizenship. Syrians, Egyptians, Spaniards, and 
Gauls had little difficulty in finding service in 
the legions or in the civil service of the empire. 
Most of the empire’s population lived in cities 
which were called city-states (civitates). In 
them the citizens elected their own officials. 


and local municipal councils administered the 
laws. In general, within the confines of the 
empire there was no attempt to make the 
people conform to any single type of religion 
or philosophy. 

maintenance of diversity and variety 
within unity was the greatest achievement of 
Rome. . During medieval times, as we shall see 
in later chapters, some thinkers, disturbed by 
constant petty warfare, longed to re-create the 
unity and order of Rome. Their desire ex- 
plains the attempts to reestablish a new em- 
pire on the Roman model in 800 a.d. by 
Charlemagne and again in 962 a.d. by Otto 
the Great. 

Contributions in government. The Romans 
created the political framework of modem 
Europe. Many administrative divisions now 
found in modern Europe, such as the parish, 
province, and county, are derived from Rome, 
and in some instances the boundaries of the 
divisions are little changed from those that 
existed in the days of the Caesars. As we shall 
note in the next chapter, the universal Chris- 
tian Church of the Middle Ages modeled its 
organization after the empire of the Caesars. 
Compare the Roman organization of Gaul 
with the ecclesiastical organization of the same 
area shown on the map on page 341. The last- 
ing influence of the Romans in government is 
further illustrated by many political terms 
which we use today: fiscal, senate, consul, pleb- 
iscite, citizen, municipal, census, and many 
others. 

i political theory the works of such writers 
'as Cicero and Seneca contain the germs of 
many theories of government popular in later 
centuries: the social-contract theory (that gov- 
ernment originated as a voluntary agreement 
among citizens),' .the idea of popular sover- 
eignty (that all power ultimately resides with 
the people), the principle of the separation of 
powers (that the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the government should be 
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kept separate— an idea that was incorporated are taken iioin the Latin, such as /mhecu 
in our own constitution) and the belief in corpus, juror, mandamus, and stare decisis. 
the equality and brotherhood of man. The The law of equity was especially based on 
despotism of the Roman emperors in the last Roman maxims. International law has bor- 
phase of the empire also laid a strong tradition rowed many principles inherent in Roman 
for the theory of the divine right of kings law. Roman influence in international law is 
promulgated by Alexander the Great. Other attested by the common use of such Latin 
governmental innovations of the Romans were terms as de facto, status quo, casus belli, and 
the development of an efficient civil service jus soli. The English common law is found 
and the creation of a model system of local in England, Ireland, the United States (with 
government. , ^ the exception of Louisiana), Canada (with the 

' Roman pajar'Oi the contributions made by exception of the French-speaking province of 
the Romans in government and politics, Ro- Quebec), Australia, and New Zealand, and in 
man law is preeminent. Abundant evidence many of the non-self-governing colonies in the 
of the fact exists today. Two great legal sys- British Empire. 

terns, Roman law and English common law, Roman law evolved slowly over a period of 
enjoy a monopoly in most modern civilized . about one thousand years. At first, when 
nations. The Roman law is the basis for the Rome was a struggling little city-state, the 
law codes of Italy, France, Spain, Japan, Scot- law was unwritten, mixed with religious cus- 
land, and the Latin-American countries. In tom, narrow in its point of view and harsh 
addition, it has strongly affected the develop- in its judgments. As Rome became more pros- 
ment of Mohammedan law, and the legal sys- perous and life consequently became more 
terns in Holland and South Africa show Ro- complex, the law was gradually separated from 
man influence. It also strongly influenced the religion. In other words, the law was secular- 
law of the medieval Church, called canon law. ized, and the jus divinum (divine law) became 
Many legal terms in the English common law the jus civile (the civil code, or the law of the 
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city). In 449 B.c. upon the demand of the system could be systematized and reduced to 
plebeians, the law was written in the Laws of fundamental principles. During the first two 
the Twelve Tables. centuries of the empire a remarkable series of 

The next step in Roman judicial develop- jurists carried on the work of systematizing 
ment was the expansion of judicial machinery, the law. These men were greatly influenced 
In the fourth century b.c. a special official, the by Stoic philosophy with its conception of a 
praetor urbanus, was established to conduct humane, rational, and natural law applicable 
trials. Under the guidance of the praetors, the to all mankind. The law was humanized, and 
Roman law was expanded to meet new con- the test of any law, wherever it might exist, 
ditions and problems. Upon assuming office was considered to be “what a man of common 
every praetor drew up his edict, which stated sense and good faith would deem to be right.” 
the maxims of law he would adhere to during The process of codification saw the adoption 
the term of his office. The edicts -were based of many legal principles borrowed from the 
on the old law, but in addition new principles jus naturale (natural law). Thus the once 
and usages were introduced if the praetor primitive and narrow law of the small city- 
thought them necessary. state of Rome evolved into a humane and 

The acquisition of an empire brought un- comprehensive legal system that filled the 
der Roman rule many different kinds of peo- needs of a world-state. 

pie, each with its distinct customs and laws. After several attempts to achieve a complete 
To meet the situation, a new official, called codification of the law, the emperor Justinian, 
the praetor peregrinus, was created in 243 b.c. between the years 528 and 534, made a com- 
This officer had charge of courts where non- pilation of Roman law from all sources. This 
Romans were concerned. The ne w praetqi-. work of codification and systematization en- 
had to take into consideration many mSferent abled the Roman law to be condensed in a 
kinds of custom. In a word, he had to range few volumes and thus easily preserved for 
far outside the jus civile in seeing that justice posterity. 

was meted out to non-Romans. As a result a The role of the Romans. The poet Virgil 
new kind of law, the jus gentiu m (l aw of sums up the role of the Romans thus: 
nations) developed tlhat could be applied to Others will mold their bronzes to breathe 
all foreigners. It soon became recognized that with a tenderer grace, 

the law of nations was much more elastic and Draw, I doubt not, from marble a vivid life 

comprehensive than the old Roman civil law, to the face, 

whether the case concerned Romans or for- Plead at the bar more deftly, with sapient 
eigners. Consequently the civil law became words of the wise, 

denationalized. Enriched by the jus gentium Trace heaven’s courses and changes, predict 
it developed into a system of law that was us stars to arise. 

applicable to the whole empire. The jus gen- Thine, O Roman, remember, to reign over 

tium had conquered the jus civile. “ every racel 

Codification of the law. By the fourth cen- These be thine arts, thy glories, the ways of 
tury A.D. a great mass of law had accumulated, peace to proclaim, 

anti it was getting increasingly hard to use. Mercy to show to the fallen, the proud with 
The logical answer was codification; the legal battle to tame! ^ 

Life under the Antonines 

R oman prosperity. Under the five good pai t of Europe, Asia, and Africa been so pros- 
emperors of the age of the Antonines (96- jicrous, contented, and well governed. 
i8o A.D.), the Roman empiie reached the Roman cities. Wherever possible, the Ro- 
height of its prosperity and power. Never be- mans strengthened old cities in the areas they 
fore had the people of the western world cn- conquered, or if none existed, they built new 
joyed such peace and economic advancement, cities. The entire empire was a huge collec- 
Industry expanded, cities increased in popula- tion of city-states. Of course the premier city 
lion, and commerce flourished. Nevei before of the empire was Rome, at the end of Ha- 
in the histoiy of the world had such a large drian’s reign the most magnificent city in the 
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world. Following the period of civil wars 
which preceded the principate, Augustus had 
set about to make Rome a capital worthy of 
a world empire. He boasted that he found it 
built of brick and left it of marble. A new 
Rome rose, adorned with massive and beau- 
tiful buildings largely based on Greek and 
oriental models. Augustus and his successors 
created an imperial city possessing impressive 
civic buildings, temples, stadiums, forums, and 
triumphal arches. Rome was now the ad- 
ministrative center of a huge empire. The 
Roman officials responsible for the adminis- 
tration and defense of the empire worked in 
the dozens of governmental buildings. From 
north, east, south, and west, orders and gov- 
ernmental messages poured into the imperial 
capital on the Tiber River. 

In the provinces there were also great, thriv- 
ing cities such as Alexandria, Ephesus, An- 
tioch, Pergamum, and Lyons. On the edge of 
the desert in Syria and in north Africa pros- 
perous and populous cities grew and flourished 
under beneficent Roman rule. In southern 
France numerous cities were founded, such as 
Nimes, where one can still see a great Roman 
amphitheater, a beautiful temple, and a fa- 
mous bridge-aqueduct, the Pont du Card. 
Roman city-states were also created in north 
France, Spain, and Britain. The names of such 
modern English cities as Dorchester and Ches- 
ter betray their Roman origin, for Chester 
comes from the Latin castra, meaning a mili- 
tary camp. Nearly all of the provincial cities 
tried to keep up with the mother city, Rome. 
They installed efficient water systems fed by 
huge aqueducts; they laid down paved streets 
and built baths, stadiums, and forums. 

Roman roads. One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Romans was their solidly built 
roads. A network of splendid trunk roads con- 
nected all parts of the empire with Rome. It 
is said that the speed of travel possible on the 
highways was not surpassed until about 1800. 
If one traveled along one of the great imperial 
trunk roads of Rome, one would see regiments 
of soldiers marching to their posts on the fron- 
tier, numerous peddlers making their way 
from village to village with their wares, cara- 
vans of goods bringing luxuries to Rome from 
Alexandria, horse-drawn coaches of wealthy 
travelers, and mounted imijcrial messengers 
bringing dispatches to the emperor from dis- 
tant provincial governors. 


Farming. Although the city was the domi- 
nant influence in Roman life, agriculture re- 
mained the basic economic activity in the 
empire. The small farmer was disappearing. 
The general drift, which later was to become 
so serious, was toward absentee ownership of 
huge estates. On these tracts large numbers of 
coloni, free tenants, tilled the soil. The coloni 
were gradually superseding the slaves, who 
were becoming increasingly hard to secure. 

Commerce. Trade flourished as never be- 
fore. On the sea most of the pirates had been 
exterminated. Ships now sailed the Mediter- 
ranean in perfect safety. Some of the vessels 
not only carried large cargoes but in addition 
could accommodate several hundred passen- 
gers. It took ten days for a ship to cover 
the twelve hundred miles between Rome 
and Alexandria. About a week suificed to get 
a cargo to Athens, an cight-hundrecL mile 
voyage. 

Commerce was now more diversified and 
extensive than at any previous time in his- 
tory. Banking and credit machinery made im- 
portant advances, facilitating trading venture.s. 
Extensive trade with China was carried on (see 
map, page 282), largely as a result of a trade 
commission sent by the Han emperor to the 
Roman province of Syria in 97 a.d. A fleet of 
more than one hundred boats plied between 
the Red Sea and Tamil Land in India. Upon 
arrival at Red Sea ports, the goods were 
shipped across the desert to Alexandria, the 
most important commercial center of the em- 
pire. Traders also made iheir way to the 
nortlicrn shores of Europe anti to Britain. 

The Romans in Italy exported compara- 
tively little, but .so much revenue and wealth 



Roman settlers in the Rhine valley in the lime of Caesar 
pay their taxes to a collector. 
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Two merchants exhibit their stock — a variety of knives 
and sickles — in this relief study. 


poured into Rome from the provinces that the 
Italians had the necessary purchasing power to 
buy immense quantities of goods from other 
parts of the empire. Grain was one of the most 
important of Roman imports, and in addi- 
tion there were works of art for the wealthy, 
textiles, silk, cotton, perfume, jewels, and 
papyrus. 

Industry. The growth of industry went hand 
in hand with the expansion of trade. Ex- 
tensive mining operations were carried on 
north of the Danube, in Spain, and in Britain. 
In Gaul the development of industry was of 
notable importance, especially the making of 
pottery. Industry also flourished in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. While Greece seemed to 
lag behind, Asia Minor enjoyed a profitable 
trade in purple dyes, carpets, and tents, Syria 
exported its glassware and leather goods, and 
Alexandria dealt in perfumes, embroideries, 
gems, and cosmetics. 

Industry in the days of the Roman empire 
advanced largely because of secondary influ- 
ences. There was less war, and communica- 
tions were kept in better repair and were less 
frequently interrupted. But there were no 
fundamental improvements in the methods 
and organization of industry itself. There was 
little improvement in technology. Machinery 
never supplanted handicrafts. The develop- 


ment of large-scale production, and with it 
standardization of commodities, saw but little 
advance. Industry in the Roman empire was 
organized on a small-shop basis. 

Another important characteristic was its de- 
centralization. The lack of patent laws enabled 
businessmen in any small locality to copy the 
wares of any other manufacturer. Further- 
more there was insufficient purchasing power 
among the common people, and the cost of dis- 
tributing goods over long distances was high. 

The common sense showed by the Romans 
in government was not so apparent in indus- 
try or commerce. However, while unable to 
compete with such contemporary peoples as 
the Syrians, Greeks, and Egyptians in business, 
the Romans did contribute the peace and 
unity essential for economic progress. Com- 
merce and industry under the Antonines 
reached a height not exceeded for nearly a 
thousand years. 

Rome. The best place to observe Roman 
life was in the capital of the empire, Rome it- 
self. At the pinnacle of its prosperity it had 
about one million inhabitants and an area 
about three miles square. If a visitor mounted 
one of the city’s seven hills, Rome would have 
been spread before him, a complex panorama 
of great buildings, domes, immense triumphal 
arches, and marble columns, a profusion of 
red-tiled roofs, and patches of green here and 
there that denoted the existence of public 
parks and private gardens. A walk through the 
great city would have given an impression of 
both magnificence and tawdriness. The city 
was crowded, the streets narrow. Because so 
many of the poorer classes lived in squalid 
tenements and were unemployed, the streets 
were jammed with swarms of idlers who passed 
their time gossiping and gambling. All man- 
ner and varieties of people jostled each other 
in the narrow streets; slave messengers, digni- 
fied Greek philosophers, blond German youths 
clad in rude skins, elegant white-robed Arabs, 
soldiers of the praetorian guard, hucksters 
selling their wares, shifty-eyed scoundrels out 
to make a dishonest penny, and proud sen- 
ators clad in spotless togas. Rome “had, in 
fact, become the center and crucible for every- 
thing good and bad in the huge, teeming 
Mediterranean world.’’® 

Some seven thousand police were employed 
to maintain order, but at night few honest citi- 
zens dared to venture down the winding streets 
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without proper guard. In the poor section of 
the city the walls of buildings were covered 
with scribblings. Wall writing served as a con- 
venient method of leaving a message for a 
friend, taunting an enemy with a nasty insult, 
or giving vent to romantic sentiments. (Many 
of these wall scribblings were found in Pom- 
peii, where they had been preserved when that 
city was buried by a volcanic eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. We infer that similar re- 
marks were scribbled on Roman walls but 
have not been preserved.) One such inscrip- 
tion at Pompeii read: 

If any man should seek 
My girl from me to turn. 

On far-off mountains bleak. 

May Love the scoundrel burn!" 

And another: 

“A blonde girl taught me to hate brunettes, 
and I will hate them if I can— but loving them 
would come so much easier.”® 

The people of the city. The great majority 
of the populace, the plebeians, lived in over- 
crowded wooden tenements, some of them 
four stories high. The structures were fire 
traps and occasionally collapsed because of 
poor construction. It is little wonder that the 
plebeians were always moving from one tene- 
ment to the other in their search for better 
housing. Rome was well described as "a city 
of inveterate flat-hunters.”® 

A large majority of the populace were de- 
pendent upon state support in whole or in 
part. There were many plebeians, however, 
who managed to make a fairly good living 
working as artisans. These workers usually be- 
longed to collegia, or guilds. There were about 
eighty distinct guilds, each comprising the 
workers of one trade. The collegia were domi- 
nantly social rather than economic in purpose. 
The guild provided a social hall for its mem- 
bers, cared for the sick, and arranged for feasts 
and celebrations. Unlike the modern trade 
union, there was no thought of collective bar- 
gaining, of controlling the training of appren- 
tices, and of such matters as wages or hours 
of work. 

It is estimated that the slaves comprised 
fifty per cent of the population of Rome. 
While those in domestic service were often 
treated humanely, conditions among slaves on 
the large plantations were indescribably harsh. 

Insufficient food, poor shelter, often quite 
inadequate to keep out the cold and rain. 
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A Roman apothecary fills a prescription in this ancient 
drug store, while his wife keeps store. 

long hours of work, and frcquciiily the lasli 
of the whip were the lot of some slaves. For- 
tunately many slaves succeeded in gaining 
their freedom. Wealthy men often rewarded 
long years of efficient service by emancipation. 
Freed men frequently became successful in 
business and made names for themselves in the 
lower offices of government. 

At the top of the .social order were the old 
senatorial families, country gentry who ob- 
tained their income from large estates. With 
the coming of the empire, the aristocracy 
tended to lose its power and influence to the 
wealthy men of business who belonged to the 
order of equites, or knights. The latter class 
was soon dominated by families who had 
risen from lowly circumstances and who spent 
much of their time trying to show the real 
aristocrats that they "had arrived.” 

In contrast with the .squalid and bare tene- 
ments of the poor, the homes of the rich were 
palatial, built around courts in which were 
beautiful gardens. Around the main court, 
or atrium, were the principal rooms, which 
had marble walls, mosaics on the floors, heavy 
curtains, and numerous objects of art. Wheie 
we today use wallpaper, the Romans adorned 
their walls with frescoes, paintings of gardens 
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The master shakes his fist at an impudent late-comer 
in a Roman school, and the other pupils snicker. 


and landscapes. They were often garish and 
loud in color, but occasionally they were in 
exquisite taste. Excavations at Pompeii have 
revealed at least four thousand of these fres- 
coes. An interesting aspect of the furniture 
found in the Roman houses was the abun- 
dance of couches and absence of chairs. The 
people did not sit but usually reclined, even 
at meals. 

There were many refined and dignified 
Romans, especially among the old landed gen- 
try, but the newly rich made vulgar spectacles 
of themselves. In addition to extravagant 
spending for palatial houses, for costly dress, 
jewels, and perfumes, many of the upper 
classes made eating an end in itself. Perhaps 
the most famous of all Roman gourmands 
was the emperor Vitellius,’ who loved eating 
so much that he became expert at administer- 
ing emetics so that he could eat at least four 
huge meals every day. Vitellius was such an 
exacting critic of fine foods that his friends 
never dared ask him to dinner unless they 
were prepared to spend mammoth sums of 
money for the necessary choice wines and 
exotic delicacies. 

Public entertainment. All people, rich and 
poor alike, patronized the sports and the 
baths. The unemployed, who became more 
and more numerous in the latter days of the 
empire, demanded free entertainment. The 
most important of the public amusements 
were the chariot races that took place in the 
circuses and the gladiatorial shows offered in 
the amphitheaters and arenas. Much less 
popular than these spectacles were the plays 
presented in the theaters. 

Sports were much more brutal and profes- 
sionalized in Rome than they were in Greece. 
It has been said that the only civilized and 
decent sixrrt practiced by the Romans was 
chariot racing. Modern horse racing is prob- 


ably not nearly so spectacular as those races. 
They were held in the immense race course 
called the Circus Maximus, which held at least 
150,000 spectators. Two dozen races consti- 
tuted a usual day’s racing. While the con- 
tests were in progress, pandemonium reigned 
among the vast throng, many of whom had 
wagered on the outcome. 

The gladiatorial contests in the Colosseum 
(page 172) were the most popular spectacles in 
Rome. These cruel and horrible Roman con- 
tests have no exact counterpart in any other 
civilization. A day’s program might include 
several types of combat. First there might be a 
criminal placed in the arena, with a small 
sword for protection. In a few minutes a large 
lion would be released. Against such a beast 
the poor wretch had little chance. Next the 
arena would be filled with an assortment of 
wild beasts, and a large group of gladiators 
would then enter to slay them. After the car- 
casses of the beasts and the gladiators killed by 
the animals had been dragged from the arena, 
a few chariots would enter, and a desperate 
duel would ensue as the drivers paired off, 
each seeking an antagonist. 

After numerous bloody combats the finale 
was reached when ten reiiarii (netters) and ten 
Thracians (heavily armed warriors) marched 
into the arena. The former were nimble fight- 
ers carrying nothing but a long three-pronged 
lance and a net. They wore no armor. The 
Thracians were armored and carried immense 
swords. The netters danced around, trying to 
cast their nets over the helmets of the wad- 
dling Thracians. If the cast of the net mis- 
carried, the netter had to run for safety. The 
audience went into a frenzy when a Thracian 
had a netter on the run. Some bet on the agil- 
ity of the unarmored warrior; others backed 
the slow-moving Thracian. So it went on hour 
after hour. The sand in the arena became 
splotched with red, and the fumes of blood 
were penetrating. Not many gladiators now 
remained of the hundred or more who had 
marched into the arena and sworn to die as 
was proper for gladiators. The women were 
apparently just as bloodthirsty as the men and 
shouted, “Occide, occide”— “Kill, kill”— as vo- 
ciferously as their male companions. 

Special schools flourished for the training 
of the gladiators. These super-fighters enjoyed 
a brief period of fame. While a gladiator en- 
joyed the popularity of Rome, he was the talk 
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of the town. Wall writings referred to him as women ran after him. All Rome turned out 
‘‘The Maiden’s Sigh” and ‘‘The Glory of the to see a good gladiatorial contest. These games 
Girls.” It is also said that the more a famous reveal the streak of cruelty that must have 
gladiator was cut and scarred the more the been part of the Roman character. 


The Romans As Builders 


M otives for building. The Romans were 
among the finest builders of ancient 
times. Several reasons explain this distinc- 
tion. For one thing, the administrative needs 
of an extensive empire necessitated the build- 
ing of road systems, bridges, sewers, and aque- 
ducts. Moreover, the imperial capital with its 
numerous governmental agencies called for 
the erection of huge and pretentious public 
buildings. Pride of empire also led to the 
erection of ostentatious monuments that sym- 
bolized the dignity and the might of the 
Roman state. 

The most characteristic architectural form 
in ancient Greece was the temple. The Greeks 
exhibited a deep love of beauty and used their 
talents to glorify the gods. In contrast, the 
practical Romans specialized in imposing pub- 
lic buildings. Their forte was not temples but 
rather great public baths, amphitheaters, and 
forums. Most of the basic elements of Roman 
architecture were borrowed from other peo- 
ples, such as the column, adopted from the 
Greeks, and the arch, taken perhaps from the 
Etruscans, perhaps from Mesopotamia. When 
Rome conquered the eastern Mediterranean, 
Greek architectural and artistic influences be- 
came all-important. As a result, there was at 
first a slavish copying of Greek models, but 
gradually a distinctive Roman architecture 
and art developed which perpetuated basic 
Greek forms and elements but transformed 
them into buildings and works of art essen- 
tially Roman. 

Characteristics of Roman architecture. T wo 
important characteristics of Roman architec- 
ture were solidity of construction and mag- 
nificence of conception. Roman buildings 
were built to last, and their vastness, grandeur, 
and decorative richness aptly symbolized the 
projid imperial spirit of Rome. Sumptuous- 
ness, splendor, and complexity of plan were 
also characteristic of Roman architecture. The 
severe Greek structures were too simple for 
the Romans, who loved elaborate ornamenta- 
tion. The Greek column was extensively used 
both for support and for decoration, but 


the Romans preferred the ornate Corinthian 
rather than the Doric or the Ionic column. 
Many of our modern public buildings are 
copied very largely from Roman models. 

Roman building methods. For spanning 
openings Roman builders used the arch ex- 
tensively and daringly. For roofing large areas 
they extended the arch into a vault (see dia- 
gram). This extension of the arches, called a 
barrel vault, required very thick walls. It had 
been used in Mesopotamia, but the Romans 
used it much more extensively. Later the 
Romans discovered that the vault could be 
intersected with arched openings. This discov- 
ery led to the development of the intersecting 
vault, which retjuired support at only a few 
places instead of all along the walls (as the dia- 
gram shows). We shall see how this develop- 
ment affected Roman methods of construction. 
It remained for the builders of the medieval 
period to develop vaulting to its greatest 
height and delicacy. 

The Romans employed certain techniques 
of masonry which are in use today. Builders 





A BARREL VAULT is a continuous 
series 0/ arches forming 

a tunnel-like structure. 

Its walls must be thick 
and strong to support 
the sidewise and 
downward pressure 0/ 
the mdierial above. 

AN INTERSECTING VAULT occurs 
^where two barrel vaults 
\ \ meet at right angles, 

permitting openings 
in the supporting 
walls for windows. 
These openings may be 
filled with rubble situe 
they need not support 
weight from above. 
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“devil’s bridge” ROMAN AQUEDUCT AT 

SEGOVIA, SPAIN 


used concrete extensively, a material which 
was rediscovered only recently. They also used 
rubble (small stones, bricks), stucco, and ve- 
neer. The development of the intersecting 
vault allowed the builder to carry the weight 
of the roof on small sections of strong masonry. 
The space between had merely to be filled in 
with rubble or brick and then veneered with 
marble, which was naturally cheaper than 
building with solid marble. The marble was 
then cut to look like solid masonry. This de- 
ception is used today when steel carries the 
strain of buildings and the filler of concrete is 
marked to make it look like block masonry. 
The Romans also used stucco as a cover for 
the rubble, 

Roman public works. In bridges and aque- 
ducts the Romans put a series of arches next 
to each other so that they could support each 
other and finally carry the thrusts to the 
ground. “Devil’s Bridge,” built to supply the 
city of Segovia with water, shows the tremen- 
dous size of the typical Roman aqueduct (com- 
pare it with the figures standing at the foot) 


and illustrates the construction and function 
of the arch. This famous aqueduct is still in 
use today. 

As road builders the Romans surpassed all 
previous peoples. Their roads were carefully 
planned for strategic and administrative pur- 
poses, constructed according to sound engi- 
neering principles, and kept in constant re- 
pair. One of the earliest main Roman high- 
ways was the Appian Way, built to connect 
Rome with cities to the south. I.ater the Fla- 
minian Way was built running northeast from 
Rome to the Adriatic, connecting tvith other 
roads to the northern provinces. In addition 
to their achievements as aqueduct, bridge, and 
road builders, the Romans showed great skill 
and daring in constructing dams, reservoirs, 
and harbors. 

Types of buildings. The Greeks evolved 
the temple, theater, and stadium as basic 
architectural forms. The Romans contributed 
the triumphal arch, bath, basilica, amphi- 
theater, and storied apartment house. The tri- 
umphal arch symbolized the glory and might 
of the empire. The two arches near the Colos- 
seum shown in the picture on page 172 are 
typical Roman triumphal arches. The Romans 
also used columns to commemorate their im- 
perial heroes and their national achieve- 
ments. These were customarily single shafts 
set on pedestals. 

Every large Roman city possessed its baths. 
They were huge, showy buildings containing 
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THE PORTICO OF THE PANTHEON AT ROME 


many rooms and high, wide halls, giving an 
impression of spaciousness and splendor. The 
baths usually had an open court for games and 
exercise, a dressing room, a warm room, hot 
baths, and a cold-water plunge. In addition 
there were lounge rooms for gossiping and 
idling, lecture halls, and libraries. The baths 
were the counterpart of our modern clubs. 
They were patronized by both rich and poor. 
An old Roman inscription states “The bath, 
wine, and love ruin one’s health but make 
life worth living.” 

The basilica was an important Roman civic 
building, utilized for many purposes. A colon- 
naded building, it had a main central nave 
with barrel vaulting in the ceiling, and aisles 
on the sides. The central roof was elevated 
above the side walls to permit clerestory win- 
dows, as the Egyptians did at Karnak. Re- 
mains of these walls and windows can be seen 
above the central vault in the illustration op- 
pxjsite of the Basilica of Constantine. Rubble 
construction can be seen on the side wall. The 
influence of the Roman basilica on later archi- 


tecture was very marked. In plan it contained 
the germ of the Gothic cathedral. 

Another method applied by the Romans to 
roof ovei large areas without intermediate 
support was the construction of immense con- 
crete domes. The weight of a domed roof was 
carried down the dome directly to the walls, 
and since there was no sidewise thrust, no 
other support was necessary. The largest of 
the domed structures was the Roman temple 
called the Pantheon, which is still in existence. 
Domes have been used in many later periods. 
They tend to give a monumental effect in 
public buildings— the state capitols, for ex- 
ample. 

Perhaps the most famous Roman archi- 
tectural edifice is the Colosseum, built late in 
the first century a.d. The exterior is about one 
quarter of a mile around, and the seating 
capacity is estimated to have been at least 
45,000. The Colosseum utilized three stories 
of arches, a typical Roman feature, and for 
ornamental effect inserted a column between 
the arches. These columns are engaged— ap- 
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plied flai to the wall with only about a quarter A modern railroad station such as the Penn- 
of the diameter protruding. The engaged col- sylvania station in New York, modeled after 
umn is no longer a structural element but the Baths of Caracalla, is an example of this 
becomes merely decorative. In the Colosseum dependence on ancient styles regardless of 
the three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, appropriateness. 

have been arranged sensitively, with the heavi- Sculpture and painting. In other arts the 
est at the bottom and the most ornate and Roman contribution is much less significant 
delicate, the Corinthian, at the top. The deco- than in architecture. After the conquest of 
rative use of the column was characteristic of Greece thousands of statues and other art 
Roman architecture. pieces were brought to Rome. People seemed 

There is plentiful evidence in our modern to have a passion for art, and the homes of the 
world of the influence of the Romans as build- wealthy were filled with all kinds of Greek 
ers. Typical Roman structural principles and art. Yet, although Roman sculpture never 
decoration have been used for our public achieved the distinction attained by architec- 
buildings. Domes can be seen in government ture, a truly Roman art did develop. At first 
buildings, triumphal arches have been built the Romans merely copied Greek art forms, 
in many of our modern capitals in imitation but gradually a distinctive imperial art ap- 
of those of Rome, and college football bowls peared. Its most original and important ex- 
still carry on the tradition of the Roman pression was in portrait sculpture. The bust of 
amphitheater. Sometimes these structural types Caracalla, on the opposite page, shows the 
have been used regardless of appropriateness, strongly realistic treatment characteristic of 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE COLOSSEUM, ROME, SHOWING TRIUMPHAL ARCHES IN THE BACKGROUND 
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Roman portraiture. Roman faithfulness to life 
was in contrast with Greek idealization that 
sought to portray types, not individuals. 

The historical relief sculpture found on 
Roman imperial monuments is also excep- 
tionally fine. The Romans were skilled in 
using reliefs to tell a story or to recount the 
victories of their emperors. 

Other important artistic achievements of the 


MARBLE COST OF THE EMPEROR CARACALI.A 

Roman-s were their tiecorativc sculpture and 
scrollwork, their coins, their equestrian statues, 
and their sculptured coffins, or sarcophagi. 



The Romans developed a great fund of deco- 
rative motifs such as cupids, garlands of flow- 
ers, and scrolls of various patterns. These were 
very popular during the Renaissance and have 
persisted until today. The illustration below 
shows a group of these motifs worked in stone. 
The Romans also used stucco wall decoration 
in distinctive fashion, and were much more 
realistic in their decoration than the Greeks. 



PERSEUS AND /.NDROMEDA, POMPEIAN FRESCO 


ORNAMENTAL FRAGMENT FROM TRAJAN’s FORUM 
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Roman coins with relief portraits of emper- 
ors was another art which served to glorify 
the Roman empire. The Augustan penny illus- 
trated on page 173 shows one of these portraits, 
which because of the small size of the coin had 
to be less realistic than the marble busts. 

In painting the Romans were far advanced, 
although they probably used Greek models 
almost exclusively. They were more inter- 
ested in realism in their paintings than were 
earlier peoples. Compare the painting of Per- 
seus and Andromeda (page 173) with the 
Aegean priestess (page 111) and the Egyptian 
dancers (page 48). Note the three-dimensional. 

The Romans 

L atin literature. The Romans turned to the 
J Greeks for their models, in literature as 
in art. In poetry, for example, Roman epic, 
didactic, dramatic, and lyric forms were usu- 
ally written in conscious imitation of Greek 
masterpieces. Compared with Greek literature 
there are few really outstanding Latin writers, 
and, on the whole, Latin literature must be 
considered inferior to Greek literature. Not- 
withstanding this, it is one of the world’s great- 
est literatures. And in certain fields of literary 
activity, such as the didactic poem, historical 
writing, and satire, the Romans made sub- 
stantial and original contributions. If Greek 
literature is unrivaled because of its brilliance, 
originality, and fragile beauty, Latin writing 
is memorable for its dignity and stateliness. 

The importance of Latin literature lies in 
its tremendous influence upon the literature, 
thought, and language of western Europe. In 
this respect it is even more significant than 
Greek literature, for several reasons. Many 
pieces of Greek literature have been preserved 
to us only in Latin translation. The political 
power of Rome made Latin the vehicle of 
thought of the western world, and Latin, rather 
than Greek, literature influenced the develop- 
ment of vernacular literature in Europe. 

The formative period (300-100 B.C,). The 
history of Latin literature can be divided into 
three main periods. The first, or formative, 
period included the earliest Roman drama 
and poetry. The most significant accomplish- 
ment in the first period of Latin literature was 
the beginning of Roman comedy. The writer 
Plautus (about 254-184 b.c.) has left us twenty 
plays which shed interesting light upon the 


rounded treatment in the Roman painting as 
contrasted with the flatness of earlier work. 
From the Romans we can get some idea of 
what Greek painting must have been like. The 
frescoes still to be seen in Pompeii and else- 
where show that the artists knew how to draw 
die human figuie accurately and to show ob- 
jects in correct perspective. Their whole ap- 
proach was too realistic to allow them to take 
any artistic liberties with nature. The Roman 
influence can be seen in the early catacomb 
paintings, such as the one on page 390, but it 
was superseded in the Middle Ages by the 
influence of Byzantium. 

As Writers 

customs and manners of Rome in the third 
century b.c. The style of Plautus was ribald 
and vigorously humorous. He wrote for the 
common man, who greatly enjoyed his rollick- 
ing plots of illicit love, the shrewish wife, or 
the lovelorn youth. Plautus suggested many of 
the types that modern comedy has assumed, 
such as the farce, burlesque, and comedy of 
manners. From him Shakespeare got the ideas 
for his Comedy of Erron and Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Molifere, the famous seven- 
teenth-century French dramatist, was un- 
doubtedly influenced by Plautus. Terence 
(about 190-159 B.c.) has given us six pol- 
ished and elegant plays. Unlike Plautus, his 
comedies are restrained and sophisticated and 
sparkle with subtle wit. Terence was too in- 
tellectual for the common people, who never 
accepted his plays with the same gusto they dis- 
played for those of Plautus. Lucilius founded 
the art of literary satire, the one form of 
writing that the Romans originated. More 
than one thousand of his verses have survived, 
exposing the evils of the society of his day. 

The Golden Age: republican period. The 
second age of Latin literature is known as 
the Golden Age. It extends from about 80 b.c. 
to the death of Augustus in 14 a.d. The first 
half of the Golden Age is called the repub- 
lican period (80-31 b.c.) and contains such 
famous writers as Catullus, Lucretius, Cicero, 
and Caesar. Catullus, “the tenderest of Roman 
poets," wrote many beautiful lyrics and at- 
tained immortality as a master poet of love 
in a series of short poems. Passionately, elo- 
quently, and sweetly, he wrote of his love 
for Clodia, a dissolute and unscrupulous flirt. 
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While originally wasted upon a worthless 
sweetheart, the love poems of Catullus have 
been enjoyed by lovers ever since. 

Lucretius (99?-55 b.c.) is the best-known Ro- 
man philosophical poet. In his great poem On 
the Nature of Things he brought the philos- 
ophy of Epicureanism to Rome. A combina- 
tion of philosophy, science, and poetry admir- 
ably blended. On the Nature of Things dis- 
cusses the problem of immortality, describes 
the evolutionary nature of the world, and an- 
ticipates the germ theory of disease and the 
atomic theory. Above all, Lucretius upholds 
philosophy as the one source of serenity and 
true happiness in life. Eulogizing philosophy, 
Lucretius wrote: 

Naught sweeter than to hold the tranquil 
realms 

On high, well fortified by sages’ lore. 

Whence to look down on others wide astray— 
Lost wanderers questing for the way of life— 
See strife of genius, rivalry of rank. 

See night and day men strain with wondrous 
toil 

To rise to utmost power and grasp the world.“ 

Among the prose writers of the period, 
Julius Caesar not only made history but also 
was its master narrator. The Commentaries 
on the Gallic War and those on the civil wars 
recount in terse, unadorned, but masterful 
prose the deeds of their author. The famous 
Cicero (106-43 ® c-) was the greatest master of 
Latin prose and the most important single in- 
tellectual influence in Roman history. He, 
more than any other writer, brought Greek 
thought to Rome. In matchless Latin prose, 
Cicero wrote books dealing with oratory, lit- 
erary criticism, political theory, and philos- 
ophy. Fifty-seven complete orations of Cicero 
have survived, which show him to be the 
greatest orator of his day. Over seven hundred 
of his letters exist today, which throw precious 
light ujxin the problems and manners of re- 
publican Rome. The writings of Cicero in- 
fluenced the Italian Humanists of the Renais- 
sance movement in early modern times, and 
the stately, if sometimes ponderous, prose of 
Gibbon and Samuel Johnson in the eighteenth 
century and Cardinal Newman’s essays in the 
nineteenth century attest to his influence. 

The Golden Age: Augustan period. The 
second half of the Golden Age of Latin litera- 
ture, the Augustan period, includes- the work 
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of Virgil, Horace, Liv)', and Ovid. Virgil (70- 
19 B.C.) was one of the world’s greatest writers 
and probably the greatest of all Roman poets. 
The Eclogues, a number of pastoral poems, 
were the first important poetry produced by 
Virgil. Again he used the rural scene in his 
Georgies, a pastoral poem which portrays a 
love of the Italian countryside. 

Easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat. 
With home-bred plenty, the rich owner bless; 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
Unvex’d with quarrels, undisturb'cl with noise. 
The country king his peaceiul realm enjoys.^i 

Virgil’s masterpiece was the Aeneid, a work 
that occupied the last ten years of his life. 
It is a great national epic which glorifies the 
Julian family of emperors and eloquently as- 
serts Rome’s destiny to conquer and rule the 
world. Using Homer’s Odyssey and Iliad as 
his models, Virgil recounted the fortunes of 
Aeneas, the legendary founder of the Latin 
people, who came from his home in Troy to 
Italy. The Aeneid breathes Virgil’s deep and 
enthusiastic patriotism and is just as much a 
piece of imperial symbolism as are the tri- 
umphal arches of Titus and Constantine. 

'The Latin poet Horace (65-8 b.c.) is famous 
for his lyrical odes. In addition he wrote 
satire in verse, giving an intimate picture of 
Augustan society and some of its evils. Horace 
has always been much quoted. Here is an 
example of the Horatian touch from one of 
his Odes as translated by Drydcn: 

Happy the man— and happy he alone— 

He, who can call today his own; 

He who, secure within, can say 
Tomorrow, do thy worst, for I have lived 
today; 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of Fate, are 
mine, 

Not heaven itself upon the Past has power. 
But what has been, has been, and I have had 
my hour.^2 

Another poet of the first rank was Ovid (43 
B.c.-i 7 ?A.D.), whose main theme was love. But 
even he apparently tired of the subject, for 
his last poem on love was titled The Cure of 
Love. Ovid was above all a master storyteller, 
recounting much of classical mythology in fif- 
teen books of verse called the Metamorphoses. 
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The most important prose writer in the 
Augustan period was Livy (59 B.C.-17 a.d.), 
who wrote a history o£ Rome entitled From 
the Founding of the City. It was the first 
real history of Rome, covering some seven 
hundred years, from the founding of the city 
to 9 A.D. Although only thirty-five out of 14a 
books of the history have survived, it remains 
the chief source of our information on the 
early history of Rome. Livy’s main purpose in 
writing his monumental history of the Roman 
people was to arouse them to the dangers of 
soft living and to awaken in them the old vir- 
tues which had had so much to do in the 
building of the Roman empire. 

The Silver Age (14-117 A.D.). The third 
period in Latin literature is known as the 
Silver Age. Most of its writers were mediocre, 
with the exception of Seneca (about 4 b.c.- 
65 A.D.), Martial (40?-io2? a.d.), Juvenal (60?- 
140? A.D.), and Tacitus (55-120 a.d.). 

Seneca, the Spanish tutor of the emperor 
Nero, is remembered for philosophical essays 
and literary tragedies modeled, none too suc- 
cessfully, after the great Greek dramatists. 
During the Renaissance in western Europe the 
tragedies of Seneca exercised an influence upon 
early French and English tragedy dispropor- 
tionate to their worth. 

Martial, a native of Spain, although not a 
really great poet, was the master of the satirical 
epigram, a short poem dealing with a specific 
subject. In the hands of Martial the epigram 
was a lucid and pungent weapon exposing the 
evils and corruption of the Rome of his day. 

With Juvenal, a friend of Martial, poetic 
satire in Latin literature reached its height. 
Of the corruption in Rome Juvenal wrote: 

For since their votes have been no longer 
bought. 

All public care has vanished from their 
thought. 

And those who once, with unresisted sway. 
Gave armies, empire, everything, away. 

For two poor claims have long renounced the 
whole. 

And only ask— the Circus and the Dole.^s 

This master of poetic invective greatly influ- 
enced the writing of the famous English 
satirists Pope, Dryden, and Swift. With pas- 
sionate eloquence Juvenal flayed the degener- 
acy of Roman society, and a sense of frustra- 
tion and pessimism pervades his verse. 


Tacitus, like Juvenal, was concerned over 
the shortcomings of Rome, but he utilized his- 
tory, not poetry, to focus attention upon his 
country’s faults. In his Germania, a study of 
the Germanic tribes, he contrasts an idealized 
simple, wholesome people with the corrupt 
and immoral upper classes of Rome. In the 
Annals, a history of Rome from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, he concen- 
trated all his skill in painting in vivid prose 
the shortcomings of die emperors and their 
degenerate courts. Tacitus is one of the most 
important figiures in the writing of history. 
He was above all a master stylist in whose 
hands history sparkled and glowed. Un- 
fortunately the great historian suffered from 
many personal prejudices that seriously de- 
tract from the value of his work. His basic 
purpose was not to compile a complete record 
of historical events of the past but rather to 
dwell only upon those things of the past which 
could be a lesson to the present and the fu- 
ture. 

The Silver Age came to an end in 117 a.d. 
From then on until the collapse of the empire 
in the west in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury, chaotic political conditions and general 
unrest prevented the creation of any great 
work, either in art or in literature. 

Greek writing under Roman rule. The story 
of Roman expansion was written by a master 
historian, Polybius (204?-i22? b.c.) but only 
five of his forty books now exist complete. He 
believed the main value of history was to serve 
as a warning and guide: “For it is history, 
and history alone, which . . . will mature our 
judgment and prepare us to take the right 
views.’’** The second century a.d. was notable 
for a promising revival of Greek writing. Ar- 
rian, a Greek serving as a governor in Asia 
Minor for the Romans, wrote his Anabasis of 
Alexander, which is an invaluable historical 
document, for most of the records on which 
Arrian based his biography are now lost. An- 
other interesting Greek work of the second 
century a.d. is the Tour of Greece by Pausa- 
nias, a huge guidebook in which the author 
describes all the important statues and build- 
ings he saw in ancient Greece. 

Another interesting literary figure of the 
period was the Hellenistic Jew Josephus, 
whose writing was done in the latter decades 
of the first century a.d. In his Jewish War 
Josephus describes the terrible struggle be- 
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tween the Jews and their overlords, the Ro- 
mans, and graphically describes the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the emperor Titus. Ap- 
parently one of his main purposes was to con- 
vey to the Jews the futility of opposing Rome. 

The most famous Greek author of the period 
was Plutarch (46?-i8o? a.d.). Holding a gov- 
ernmental office for the Roman authority in 
his local city, he utilized his leisure to carry 
out research on the great figures in Roman 
and Greek history. Plutarch was interested 
in what we might call personality analysis; he 
was anxious to discover what qualities make 
men great or ignoble. His Lives contains 
forty-six biographies of famous Greeks and 
Romans. Usually these character sketches are 
presented in pairs for the purpose of compar- 
ison. Plutarch's Lives is a mine of precious 
information for the classical historian and is 
great literature as well. 

The Latin language. The fall of Rome did 
not mean oblivion for the language of the 
Romans. For one thousand years, until the 
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late Middle Ages, Latin remained almost ex- 
clusively the language of literature, and it was 
used by scholars until the eighteenth century. 
Out of the Latin spoken by the common peo- 
ple in the Roman empire there gradually 
evolved during the Middle Ages the Romance 
languages of Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and Rumanian. It is estimated that 
more than half our English words are of Latin 
origin. 

The vernacular languages largely displaced 
Latin as the common literary medium in early 
modern times. But down to the nineteenth 
century— and even today in some European 
countries, such as England— Ciceronian Latin 
remained an important part of the educational 
curriculum. Latin also lives in the ritual of the 
Catholic Church. Rome is justly famous for 
its law and governmental administration, but 
not the least of its contributions to civiliza- 
tion is the logical, lucid, and sonorous lan- 
guage which today forms the basis for lan- 
guages used by more than 200,000,000 people. 


The Romans As Thinkers and Scientists 


P hilosophy. In science and philosophy the 
Romans fell far below the Greeks. The 
Roman was a man of action and had little 
time or patience for philosophical contempla- 
tion or theorizing. The Romans made no 
basic and truly original philosophical discov- 
eries but rather adapted and reshaped Greek 
thought for their own needs. Two schools of 
Greek philosophy. Epicureanism and Stoicism, 
especially appealed to the matter-of-fact Ro- 
man-Stoicism because of its emphasis upon 
self-control and Epicureanism because of its 
materialistic interpretation of life. It would 
be a mistake, however, to assume that the Ro- 
mans were mere copiers of Greek philosophy, 
for they took over the two schools which ap- 
pealed to them and gave them new vitality 
and power. 

Philosophers. The foremost figures in Ro- 
man philosophical thought were Cicero, Sen- 
eca, Lucretius, and Marcus Aurelius. We have 
already commented on Cicero as a great orator 
and the master stylist of Latin prose. In addi- 
tion to his purely literary activity, he was the 
foremost influence in the intellectual history 
of Rome. Cicero deeply admired Hellenistic 
thought, and extensive reading of the Greek 
philosophers and wide travel in the eastern 


Mediterranean admirably prepared him for his 
role as the great popularizer of Greek philos- 
ophy. Cicero created the necessary philosoph- 
ical terminology in Latin, preserved much 
Greek thought that otherwise would have been 
lost, and even improved in translation the 
quality of some of the Greek philosophers’ 
works. 

Another important figure in Roman philos- 
ophy was the Stoic thinker Seneca (4 B.C.-65 
A.D.), who also was famous for his literary 
tragedies. Seneca was regarded with high 
favor by the leaders of the early Christian 
Church, for, more than most Roman thinkers, 
he came near the conception of monotheism 
and the doctrine of immortality. No other 
non-Christian emphasized as Seneca did the 
doctrine of service, of the obligation to forgive 
others their sins and to remember the brother- 
hood of man. The philosopher occupies an 
important place in the development of the 
moral theory in Europe. From the ninth to 
the thirteenth centuries his essays on philos- 
ophy enjoyed a great reputation. Dante and 
Chaucer show his influence, and Petrarch, first 
great man of letters of the Italian Renaissance, 
quotes him more than any other writer except 
Viigil. 
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Lucretius, whose literary significance we 
have noted, was also a philosopher. On the 
Nature of Things is consider^ one of the 
greatest philosophical poems in any language. 
It 'Calls to men to free themselves from silly 
superstitions, to rely upon their own resources 
—since the gods have nothing to do with the 
late of human beings— to face death unafraid, 
and to seek pleasure which consists not of 
sensuous gratification but of the serenity and 
unruffled calm of the philosopher. The phi- 
losophy of Lucretius, based upon that of his 
master Epicurus, is “make the most of today," 
and to have no fear of death: 

What has this bugbear Death to frighten man. 
If souls can die, as well as bodies can? 

For, as before our birth we felt no pain. 

When Punic arms infested land and main. 
When heaven and earth were in confusion 
hurl’d 

For the debated empire of the world. 

Which awed with dreadful expectation lay. 
Soon to be slaves, uncertain who should sway: 
So, when our mortal frame shall be disjoin’d. 
The lifeless lump uncoupled from the mind. 
From sense of grief and pain we shall be free; 
We shall not feel, because we shall not be.^® 

Roman Stoicism. Stoicism as interpreted by 
Marcus Aurelius was a distinctively Roman 
philosophy of life. The goal of the Roman 
Stoic was right conduct; in a word, how to be 
poised in a world that was full of unexpected 
pain and sorrow. The solution advanced by 
Stoic thought was resignation. The individual 
should recognize that all things must live ac- 
cording to a basic law of nature. Man, accord- 
ingly, must not question the operation of- 
natural law, whatever the effect upon himself. 
The wise man is he who accepts the fate 
nature has for him. Allied with the Stoical 
idea of resignation was that of self-sufRciency. 
The happy man is he who is self-sufficient, in- 
different to pleasure and pain, impervious to 
the forces of the outside world. 

Stoicism was too austere and intellectual to 
appeal to the Roman populace. Its influence, 
however, was extensive and profound. It was 
an important factor in alleviating many social 
evils. It humanized the Roman law in the 
third century a.d. and stressed the value and 
nobility of human beings no matter to what 
class they belonged. Stoicism presented a way 


of life embracing service to humanity, con- 
stancy to duty, and courage under adversity. 

Allied science. Roman thinkers appar- 
ently had little use for abstract scientific inves- 
tigation. There was no Roman astronomer on 
a par with Ptolemy, no inventor in the same 
class with Archimedes, no medical scholar like 
Hippocrates, and no scientific thinker equal to 
Democritus. The Romans had little scientific 
curiosity to impel them to collect facts and 
formulate hypotheses. As in philosophy and 
art, the Romans borrowed Hellenistic science 
and applied it to meet the problems of every- 
day life. Science was used to make life more 
comfortable and secure. In science the Ro- 
mans excelled primarily in applied medicine, 
public health, engineering, and mapmaking. 

The Romans instituted the first real hos- 
pitals and medical schools. They also organ- 
ized one of the first systems of socialized med- 
icine. In the early empire a public medical 
service was started, with a large army of public 
doctors. Infirmaries were also established 
where the poor could obtain free medical care. 
Additional examples of the Roman concern 
for public health were the great aqueducts 
that supplied 500,000,000 gallons of water to 
Rome daily, the well-ventilated houses in Ro- 
man cities, admirable drainage systems, and 
the development of hydrotherapy, that is, the 
extensive use of mineral baths for healing. 

Medical scholarship. The physician Galen 
(i50?-2oo?) was a Roman only by adoption, 
having been born in Pergamum in Asia Minor. 
The fame of Galen’s medical knowledge led 
the emperor to call him to Rome, where later 
the imported physician became the doctor of 
Marcus Aurelius. Galen wrote voluminously 
on medical problems. No one was his equal 
in medicine for more than a thousand years. 

The only important native-born Roman 
medical scholar was Aurelius Cornelius Celsus, 
who lived in the first century a.d. His writings 
on medical science rank close to those of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen in the ancient period. 
Celsus’ most important monograph was De Re 
Medico, in which may be found descriptions 
of plastic surgery, the removal of cataracts, 
and tonsil operations. This work was lost 
early in the Middle Ages but was recovered 
during the Renaissance. 

Encyclopedists. One of the most character- 
istic and significant Roman scientific activities 
was the collection of scientific facts to form 
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immense enq^clopedias. The most important 
of the encyclopedists was Pliny the Elder, who 
lived during the first century a.d. Though a 
busy government official, Pliny was an enthusi- 
astic collector of all kinds of scientific odds 
and ends. In writing his great encyclopedia, 
Pliny is reputed to have read more than two 
thousand books. This work is a marvelous 
mixture of truth and fable. The author, en- 
thusiastically following his hobby, gave little 
concern to the credibility of his finds. In the 
encyclopedia one may read descriptions of men 
whose feet point the wrong way, Indians with 
heads shaped like dogs, tribes with heads di- 
rectly on their shoulders, and one man whose 
sight was so keen as to enable him to make out 
objects more than one hundred miles away. 

Despite the mass of nonsense in Pliny’s 
thirty-seven books, his encyclopedia was the 
most widely read book on science during the 
days of the Roman empire and much of the 
Middle Ages. It is the most remarkable collec- 
tion of factual material regarding science, art, 
geography, and a host of other subjects pro- 
duced in ancient times of which we have any 
knowledge. 

Other scientific xuriters. Strabo (about 63 
B.C.-21 A.D.), a Greek, is another significant 
figure in Roman science whose geographical 
writing is the most important that has come 
down to us from ancient times. Although 
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much of his material was gleaned from his 
personal travels, he was greatly indebted to 
the Greek geographer Eratosthenes. Another 
outstanding character was Vitruvius, whose 
De Architectura was a study of building. His 
work was the only one on the art of building 
available during the Middle Ages, and it also 
exercised an important influence during the 
Renaissance. 

Marcus Terentius Varro wrote encyclopedic- 
ally on all the sciences. One of his most sig- 
nificant works deals with agricultural methods. 
This Roman thinker organized human knowl- 
edge into nine branches— grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, arithmetic, music, geometry, astron- 
omy, medicine, and architecture. His classi- 
fication, minus the last two subjects, became 
the basis for the liberal-arts studies in medi- 
eval schools. 

Julius Caesar, soldier and historian, was also 
a scientist. He introduced a very important 
reform in the Roman calendar, which by 47 
B.c. was eighty-five days in error. The new 
Julian calendar provided for a year of 365 
days, with an extra day in February every 
four years. This calendar, slightly modified in 
the year 1582, is still in use today. Julius 
Caesar also began a survey of the whole em- 
pire, which finally culminated in the drawing 
of a map so large that it required a special 
building to house it. 


Summary 

The story of how Rome rose from the insignificant status of a muddy village along 
the banks of the river Tiber to the mighty position of master of the Mediterranean world 
will always remain one of the most fascinating epics in world history. Emerging from 
obscurity about the middle of the eighth century before Christ, the Latin people, clus- 
tered about Rome and its seven hills, succeeded in 509 b.c. in ousting their Etruscan 
overlords from power and establishing a republic. The next four hundred years of 
Roman history concerned two dominant themes: the democratization of the government 
and the conquest of the Mediterranean. 

Following the expulsion of the Etruscan kings the aristocratic senate took charge of 
the state. Only the nobles exercised political rights, and the people, the plebeians, had 
no voice in the affairs of government. During the next two centuries, however, by 
obtaining the appointment of officers called tribunes to champion their rights, by 
having the laws codified and put in written form, and by the passing of the Hortensian 
Law in 287 b.c., the plebeians established a relatively democratic government. But the 
gains of the plebeians proved illusory. The people never exercised their theoretical powers, 
and in the long wars against Carthage the senate regained practically all its powers. 
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The other theme in the early history of Rome was the conquest of the Mediterranean. 
Between the years 509 and 270 b.c. the Romans managed to dcnvn all resistance in Italy. 
They then turned their attention to Carthage, Rome’s only remaining rival in the 
western Mediterranean, and after a herculean struggle marked by the brilliant tactics but 
final defeat of Hannibal, Carthage was completely destroyed in 146 b.c. Having con- 
quered the west, the Romans now became involved in disputes in the east, and in short 
order the petty and inefficient successors of Alexander the Great were defeated, and their 
territory came under the rule of the Roman republic. But when the western w'orld was 
conquered, it soon became evident that Rome herself faced civil war and degeneration. 
The wars of conquest had resulted in the disappearance of the sturdy Roman farmers, 
the cities w'ere filled with parasites and loungers who demanded free bread, and the 
government was corrupt. 

Several patriotic reformers, such as the Gracchi brothers, tried to get the senate to 
enact necessary reforms, but to no avail. After the Gracchi a series of military heroes 
came to the fore in Roman history. Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Julius Caesar mark the 
appearance of one-man rule and the end of the republic. In 49 b.c. Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon, marched on Rome, seized power, and for five years was the real master of 
Rome. His assassination in 44 b.c. did not restore the republic, which was utterly unable 
to solve the many problems the acquisition of a huge empire had created. 

After defeating his uncle’s enemies, Augustus, the heir of Caesar, ruled Rome wisely 
and well from 27 b.c. to 14 a.d. On the surface the old republican characteristics of gov- 
ernment, such as the senate, were preserved, but Augustus wielded the real power in the 
new government, which was henceforth called the principate. For two hundred .years 
the people of Italy and the many other millions of subjects in the empire’s provinces 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. 

Under the Antonine emperors, from 96 to 180 a.d., Rome reached the acme of power 
and happiness. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the last of the Antonine line, relentless 
attacks by the Germanic hordes commenced from without, and economic and social weak- 
nesses became more and more serious within. By the fifth century, as we shall see in more 
detail in the next chapter, the empire was declining rapidly. 

During the best days of its efficiency and strength the Roman empire brought peace, 
economic prosperity, and tolerant government to seventy-five million people. The multi- 
tudinous wars that had been carried on by the antagonistic political units in the Mediter- 
ranean area now gave way to the unity of Roman imperial rule. At no other time in 
history has the process of culture diffusion been more active than during the Roman 
empire. 

An important contribution of the Romans was their work in government. In 
political theory they stressed the equality of man and gave us the germs of the social- 
contract theory and the idea of separation of governmental powers. 

As builders the Romans have few equals in history. For the first time in tlie western 
world secular architecture on a monumental scale evolved. The government building, 
bath, Colosseum, and triumphal arch superseded the temple, which had been the basic 
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architectural form of the Greeks. In other arts the Romans contributed realistic por- 
trait sculpture, historical reliefs, stone and stucco decoration, and realistic fresco painting. 

As writers, the Romans could not compare with the Greeks. Their only oiiginal 
literary works included comedy, the writing of history, and, peihaps best of all, satire. 
Virgil was the most important figure in Latin literature. Plautus and Terence made 
significant contributions in comedy, Livy and Tacitus were first-rate historians, and 
Martial and Juvenal were masters of satire. Cicero was a most impoitant intellectual 
influence; he perfected Latin prose, popularized Greek philosophy, and wrote many 
essays and philosophical treatises. 

The Romans accomplished little in the way of abstract thought and pure science, 
because they had slight interest in scientific speculation or experimentation. Borrowing 
Hellenistic science wholesale, they applied it to meet their practical needs. They were 
the first people to have hospitals, public medical service, efficient sewage systems, and a 
workable calendar. In philosophy the Romans got their thought ready-made from 
Greece. Epicureanism and Stoicism appealed most to the Romans, and in their hands the 
latter was given a new force and dignity. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Interval in the West 


the Roman empire continued its 
existence into the fifth century, its days were numbered because of the incursion of bar- 
barian hordes. The barbarians, called Germans by the Romans, were not merely the 
ancient inhabitants of modern Germany. The Germans known by the Romans included 
people living in an area reaching from the Black Sea to the mouth of the Rhine and from 
the Scandinavian peninsula to the boundaries of the Roman empire along the Danube. 
Both the barbarians and the Church exercised a tremendous infiuence upon the course 
of European history. 

In a sense the Roman empire had been undergoing “barbarization” for a long time 
before its fall. German soldiers were encouraged to enlist with the legions, Germans were 
settled on vacant lands, and many blue-eyed tribesmen from north of the Danube went 
south into the Roman provinces to seek their fortune. If this peaceful contact had been 
permitted to continue, in all probability a huge number of Germans would have been 
assimilated in the empire. The devastating invasions of the fifth century ended peaceful 
infiltration, and the Roman political structure collapsed. In the ensuing confusion, how- 
ever, a powerful agency moved into the gap left by the Caesars. The place of the Roman 
emperors was taken by the Popes. The Christian Church played the dominant role in 
the five hundred years following the waning of the classical world. 

Although we speak of the fall of Rome or the end of the Roman empire, the phrase 
is not strictly accurate, for only the western half of the empire with its capital at Rome 
was inundated by Germanic invaders. In the east, Constantinople perpetuated the glory 
of the Caesars, and for one thousand years her civilization was superior to that of western 
Europe. Her Byzantine culture will be described at length in Chapter 8. 
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People often refer to the period of the Germanic invasions as the Dark Ages. But 
it was a significant period, during which the civilization of the classical world, mainly 
Greek and Roman, which in turn had been based on the civilization of the Near East, 
was blended with Germanic institutions to produce our modem world. In the process 
of blending the various elements into a new historical compound, the catalytic agent, as 
chemists would say, was the Christian Church. It preserved knowledge until men in 
the western world were ready again to appreciate it, took over some of the neglected 
functions of government, restrained the bellicose Germanic tribes, and protected the 
weak and helpless. It is a fascinating story— how elements from the ancient Near East, 
Greece, Rome, and the Germanic tribes were fashioned into a new product which, as 
we shall see, began about i lOo to produce outstanding literary, intellectual, and artistic 
achievements for the enrichment of world civilization. 


The Last Phase of 

A century of civil war. The death of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius brought to 
an end two centuries of imperial prosperity. 
His son, Commodus, who succeeded him in 
180 A.D., proved to be a cruel tyrant who 
emptied the imperial treasury by his volup 
tuous living and shocked the Romans with 
his dissipations and cruelties. After he had 
reigned twelve years, a group of conspirators 
bribed Commodus’ athletic trainer to strangle 
his royal master. The death of the tyrant 
ushered in a century of civil war which was 
terminated in 284 only by the accession of the 
strong and efficient Diocletian to the imperial 
throne. 

Following the murder of Commodus civil 
war broke out among the military leaders, who 
fought among themselves for the privilege of 
naming the next emperor. After much blood- 
shed Septimius Severus became emperor in 
193. His accession marks the end of the prin- 
cipate. From now on the emperor made no 
attempt to hide the fact that he was “army- 
made" and would not tolerate the senate's in- 
terference with his plans. Septimius Severus 
was the first real absolute ruler. He called him- 
self dominus (lord); thus the principate was 
replaced by absolute rule known as the domi- 
nate. The new emperor was a good soldier 
and defeated some of the barbarian invaders 
who had managed to cross the Roman frontier. 

The army now became the real power in the 
empire, and many of the high government of- 
fices were filled with uncouth soldiers to whom 
the emperor was indebted for his support. On 
his deathbed, Septimius Severus is reputed to 
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have told his sons, “Make the soldiers rich and 
don’t trouble about the rest.” This toadying 
to the soldiery was to have dire effects on the 
empire. 

The line of Septimius Severus held the 
imperial office until 235. After its extinction a 
period of virtual anarchy ensued. In the next 
fifty years there were twenty-two emperors, 
twenty of whom were murdered. The latter 
part of the third century was a terrible period 
for the Roman empire, for it was lashed from 
without by foreign invaders and rent from 
within by bloody civil wars revolving around 
disputed elections of the emperors. 

Imperial decline explained. The most ob- 
vious factor in the rapid decline of the empire 
was the virtual collapse of the authority of 
the central government. No effective system 
of constitutional succession to the imperial 
throne had been worked out, and no one was 
ever certain who was to be the next emperor. 
This gave the army its opportunity. The im- 
perial scepter was dragged in the gutter by the 
generals of the various armies who murdered 
emperors with no compunction, intimidated 
the senate, placed their puppets on the im- 
perial throne, and then unhesitatingly mur- 
dered them on the slightest excuse, to make 
way for other puppets. "The empire,” declares 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, “became the chattel of the 
soldiers.’’ ^ Often the legions marched through 
the countryside, pillaging as they went. Irre- 
sponsible soldiery destroyed vast amounts of 
wealth. 

Another factor explaining the decline of 
Rome in the third century was the attack of 
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The Saalburg is a reconstructed Roman castellum which was part oj the Limes fortifications, built against the 
barbarians. Notice the arched gateways and the ditch along the wall. 


foes from without. Lack of discipline in the was again restored by the heroic efforts of two 

army and its neglect of duty gave the enemies third-century emperors, who pushed back the 

of Rome their opportunity. Numerous bar- barbarian tribes on the north and reconquered 

barian tribes, especially Goths, attacked the Asia Minor and Gaul. 

frontier. All of the territory held by Rome Economic decline. Less obvious than gov- 
north of the Danube and east of the Rhine was crnmental chaos and foreign invasions, but 

lost. In the east a new menace appeared, a re- more deadly in the long run to the well-being 

invigorated Persia under the rule of the bril- of the empire, was economic decline. The 

liant Sassanid dynasty (226-641 a.d.), under trend toward the concentration of land own- 

whom the Persians conquered the Fertile Gres- ership in a few hands, which we noted at the 

cent. In the face of the inability of the central time of the Gracchi, had gone on in spite of 

government to cope with these attacks, the all efforts at control. In Nero's reign, for ex- 
people on the frontier began to establish inde- ample, the whole province of Africa consisted 

pendent states and take measures for their own of a half-dozen estates owned by six wealthy 

defense. One senator ruled not only Gaul but landlords. By the tliird century land monopoly 

also Britain and north Spain, independently of was so widespread that nearly all land in the 

Rome. The loss of territory was a serious mat- empire was controlled by a small aristocratic 

ter for a time, but the unity of the empire clique. 
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The small fanners could not compete with 
the large farms, or latifundia, and were conse- 
quently forced to give up their little parcels of 
land. The small farmer became a colonus, 
that is, he obtained a plot of land from a large 
landholder. By arrangement with the land- 
holder the farmer was free to cultivate his 
small patch of land, but in return he had to 
agree to render many manual services in the 
fields of his landlord. As time went on, the 
colonus became nothing more than a semi- 
slave, technically a freeman but bound to the 
soil, passing with the land if it clianged own- 
ers. It was the first step toward serfdom, a 
form of livelihood which was to play such an 
important role during the Middle Ages. Many 
sturdy farmers forced off their land refused to 
become coloni and fled to the cities where they 
often became an unemployed rabble living off 
the dole. 

To make matters worse, confusion reigned 
in the monetary system. The currency was 
debased by reducing the content of precious 
meul in the Roman coins, which of course 
made them less valuable. It therefore t(X)k 
more coins than before to buy the same quan- 
tity of gcwds, or, to put it another way, the 
prices of commodities tended to rise out of all 
reason. 

Civil war decreased purchasing power and 
disturbed trade, which had never rested on a 
satisfactory basis. Rome had never devel- 
oped a sufficiently vigorous export trade, and 
too much of her glittering prosperity in the 
days of her glory was made possible by the 
tribute exacted from the provinces. Funda- 
mentally, too much of Roman commercial ac- 
tivity was unproductive. The French histo- 
rian Victor Duruy admirably sums up the 
matter when he declares, “Rome, which made 
the provinces send her everything, never re- 
imbursed them except with the money from 
the taxes, that is to say, with the very sums with 
which these provinces had provided her. Her 
so<alled commerce was thus only indirect rob- 
bery. The capital, being an unproductive city, 
was truly an ‘octopus.’”^ 

Economists also point out that the Roman 
empire never developed large-scale industry. 
Each locality tended to be self-sufficient. The 
decline in commerce spelled ruin for the cities, 
which were dependent upon trade for their 
very existence. The empire, we recall, was 
basically a collection of numerous city-states 


which were to the empre what cells are to 
the human body. When they lost th^ vigor, 
the great imperial strtuxure became afifficted 
by an incurable disease. 

The empire in the east. During the third 
century, when evidences of serious decline be- 
gan to manifest themselves in the Roman state, 
it began to appear that the western half of the 
empire, especially Italy, was going downhill 
much faster than the provirues in the eastern 
part of the empire- Commerce and trade in 
the Balkan peninsula more than held their 
own, while the rapid expansion of the lati- 
fundia system in Italy was deg;rading the popu- 
lace and filling Rome with unemployed 
farmers. From that time on, emperors turned 
their attention more and more to the east, un- 
til one of them, as we shall see shortly, actnally 
created a new imperial capital, coequal with 
Rome, in the eastern part of the empire. 

Diocletian. The Roman world was given a 
much needed respite from decline when Dio- 
cletian became emperor in 284. With his ac- 
cession dvil war ended. The new ruler was a 
strong and capable administrator who imme- 
diately set about trying by drastic measures to 
restore the efficiency of the government, de- 
fend the frontiers, and stop the steady economic 
decline. Although they arrested the dedine, 
in the long run his efforts only strengthened 
the factors causing the downfall of the empire. 

The first task was to strengthen the govern- 
ment. Diocletian completed the trend toward 
despotism initiated by Septimius Severus. The 
Roman senate was relegated to the status of a 
mere city council. The emperor adorned him- 
self with robes sparkling with jewels and was 
addressed as “the most sacred lord.” Further- 
more, he assumed the title of Sun God, sur- 
rounding himself with all the glitter of an 
oriental despot, in frank imitation of oriental 
ways. An imperial etiquette, similar to that 
introduced in the French court by the mon- 
arch Louis XIV in the seventeenth century, 
was established, which made of the emperor a 
veritable god. 

The administrative units of the empire were 
reorganized. Over one hundred provinces un- 
der governors were grouped into twelve dio- 
ceses, each under a vicar, and these dozen units 
in turn were further divided irito four pre- 
fectures under prefects. In the new govern- 
mental system of Diocletian there was little 
room for local government. We remember that 
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the menace of the Persian autocratic way of 
life had been successfully repelled by the 
Greeks in the fifth century b.c. But the once 
sturdy individualism of Greece and Rome had 
now at last been conquered by a rigid des- 
potism. 

The new administrative reforms necessitated 
a huge civil service. Then, in order to detect 
graft in the ranks of the government servants, 
a large secret service was created. But the evil 
of corruption apparently was so deeply rooted 
that the spies seemed to make little improve- 
ment. As someone said, "Who is to watch the 
watchers?” 

Diocletian also introduced what he hoped 
would be a better method of succession to the 
throne. He chose an assistant named Max- 
imian and made him co-emperor in the west, 
while he controlled the eastern half of the 
empire. These two Augusti then each chose 
another assistant, called a Caesar. There were 
now four rulers responsible for the govern- 
ment of the empire. The idea was to found a 
new dynasty, so that there would be no ques- 
tion but that the Caesars would take over the 
reins of government when the Augusti retired 
from office. 

Constantine. Following the retirement of 
Diocletian in 305 his grandiose system col- 
lapsed. Civil war broke out. Diocletian’s sys- 
tem of imperial succession did not work in 
practice, and in 310 there were five rival em- 
perors, or Augusti, but no Caesars. In a few 
years one of the contestants for the throne 
forged to the front. He was Constantine, who 
hacl himself been converted to the new reli- 
gious sect called Christianity. “After a victory 
over one of his rivals, Constantine issued an 
edict of toleration for Christianity in 313. 
This was, as we shall see, one of the most 
momentous acts of the new emperor. After 
sharing his rule for a few years with another 
emperor, Constantine became sole ruler in 324. 

The division of the empire. It was now be- 
coming more and more apparent that the 
eastern part of the empire was much stronger 
and in less danger of collapsing than the 
western part. Constantine accordingly built a 
new capital on the site of the Greek town of 
Byzantium, an excellent strategic location. It 
was surrounded on three sides by water and 
could be reached only through a long narrow 
channel that could be made practically im- 
pregnable. Byzantium also possessed a splen- 



did harbor. Constantine named his eastern 
capital New Rome, but it soon became known 
as Constantinople. The erection of the eastern 
capital put the seal on tlie division of the em- 
pire into two halves, the east and the west. 
For about half a century following the death 
of Constantine in 337, the unity of the empire 
was preserved by the rule of two joint em- 
perors, one in the east and the other in the 
west. But after the emperorship of Theo- 
dosius the empire was permanently divided 
(395), governed as two separate units and 
never again united. 

Economic absolutism. Both Diocletian and 
Constantine made strenuftus attempts to arrest 
economic decay in the empire. They tried 
to control economic life with the same abso- 
lute authority they had intioduced in govern- 
ment. The fluctuation of the price level caused 
Diocletian in 301 to i.ssue an edict which .set 
the maximum prite for goods. 'I’he law was 
impractical and unenforceable. 'I'he net result 
was injustice and even more misery for certain 
clas.scs. 

Social regimentation, a veritable caste sy.s- 
tem, was also introduced to serve the eco- 
nomic interests of the state. In 33a Constan- 
tine decreed that henceforth no coloinis could 
leave the soil and that his children had to 
accept the same status as that of their father. 
His economic absolutism went further. Every- 
one was “chained to his post.” In the cities the 
same caste system was applied to members of 
the corporations, or guilds {collegia). All guilds 
whose activities were essential to the state, 
such as supplying grain, baking, transporta- 
tion, and entertaining the city mobs, were 
made hereditary organizations, a member of 
which was bound to his occupation and even 
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had to marry the daughter of a member of his real happiness was to be realized only by the 
guild. A son, of course, had to follow in his union of the soul with God through contem- 
father’s footsteps. This was social regimenta- plation and ecstasy. The Neo-Platonists be- 
tion with a vengeance. lieved the only reality is spirit; the material 

The same hereditary principle was applied wprld is unreal and non-existent. The soiil 
to the city’s middle class, from whose ranks can never be happy on earth. Its main objec- 
came the decuriones, who were members of tive, therefore, is to escape ffom the material 
the municipal curia, or council. The decu- world and get back to its spiritual home. With 
rioncs were made responsible for the collec- such a belief the Neo-Platonists had little in- 
tion of the taxes and had to make good any terest in the problems of this w’orld. The most 
deficit in the revenue. Many of the decuriones noted teacher of Neo-Platonism was Plotinus 
tried desperately to evade the crushing burden. (204-270), an Alexandrian. 

Some joined the army, others the Church, and Stoicism and Neo-Platonism had little ap 
some even became coloni. peal for the common people, who turned to 

The desperate measures instituted by Dio- many religions that had been imported from 
cletian and Constantine were to no avail. In the east. Among the most popular of the 
the long run the remedy was as bad as the oriental religions were the worship of the 
disease from which the empire suffered. A Egyptian Isis and Osiris, the Phrygian Cybele 
famous historian has described conditions in (Magna Mater), the Greek Dionysus, and the 
the latter part of the fourth century thus: Persian Mithras, god of light, a cult which 
“The Roman Empire . . . was based on igno- was especially popular among the soldiers, 
ranee, on compulsion and violence, on slavery The Roman people were attracted to the ori- 
and servility, on bribery and dishonesty.”* ental religions because they presented the com- 
The principate had given way to the domi- forting idea of a divine protector and the hope 
nate, a vast bureaucracy had been created, and of everlasting life, and also because they ap- 
economic regimentation chained men to the pealed to the emotions. In brief, these reli- 
soil and to their guilds. But there was no gions gave a new sense of hope and power to 
stopping the progressive sapping of the em- their devotees. The people were also attracted 
pire’s strength. by the pomp, the mysterious rites, and the in- 

Popularity of new religions. In the face of toxicating songs, which helped them forget the 
these conditions, a disillusioned people sought worries of this world. In most of the oriental 
solace in new types of religion. The old Ro- religions there was the promise of remission of 
man faith was too cold and formal to meet the sins, and purification rites invited the worried 
needs of the unhappy population. Many of sinner to repent and begin life anew, 
the educated classes turned to Stoicism for The greatest of the religions coming from 
comfort and fortitude. Neo-Platonism also ap- the Near East has not yet been mentioned, 
pealed to many intellectuals. It taught that It was Christianity. 

The Rise of Christianity 

T he life of Jesus. Christianity was founded would drive the Roman masters from their 
by Jesus Christ. He was born in Bethle- land and reestablish an independent and pros- 
hem of very lowly parents, Joseph and Mary, perous Jewish state. 

who lived in Nazareth. Here Jesus spent the About 28 a.d. Jesus emerged from ob- 
first thirty years of His life in the obscure vil- scurity and began to preach the coming of a 
lage in Galilee, following the trade of a carpen- new order in which suffering and injustice 
ter. Although He had little formal education, would be no more. Mingling among the poor 
Jesus studied the sacred writings of his people and lowly classes of society, Jesus carried on 
and, while only a boy, astonished the learned His mission, using graphic and simple words 
men in the temple at Jerusalem by His grasp and explaining His doctrines by homely para- 
of the Scriptures and His profound wisdom, bles based upon the everyday experiences of 
The Jews at this time were finding Roman His listeners. Jesus preached a gospel based 
rule intolerable and longed for the advent of upon love of one’s fellow man. He stressed 
a great national leader, the Messiah, who humility and urged service and helpfulness 
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to one’s neighbors rather than the selfish pur- 
suit of wealth and power. Violence was to be 
shunned, for evil could always be overcome 
with good. The selfishness of the rich and the 
self-righteousness of the Jewish priests He de- 
nounced with burning eloquence. 

During His ministry, which lasted perhaps 
three years, Jesus obtained many friends and 
followers among the poorer classes. The fame 
of His teachings. His holiness, and His mira- 
cles spread throughout the land. When He 
came to Jerusalem to attend the Feast of the 
Passover, He was welcomed triumpliantly by 
huge crowds who regarded Him as the prom- 
ised Messiah who would lead the Jews to a glo- 
rious victory against their oppressive Roman 
masters. 

But Jesus apparently had no interest in 
creating an earthly kingdom. He was no 
conquering hero. The kingdom about which 
He spoke so eloquently to His followers was a 
spiritual one based on peace and righteousness 
enshrined in the hearts of men. When the 
people realized that Jesus had no intention 
of leading a nationalistic movement against 
the Romans, they turned against the young 
leader. As His followers melted away, other 
antagonistic groups that had been waiting 
their opportunity joined in open opposition 
against Jesus. During His short ministry He 
had alienated the businessmen by His de- 
nunciation of wealth and His scourging of the 
money changers and merchants in the temple 
at Jerusalem. The Jewish priests resented the 
popularity of Jesus and feared that the move- 
ment He sponsored might deprive them of 
their privileged position. Many Jews regarded 
Jesus as a radical underminer of the founda- 
tions of society, a disturber of the status quo, 
and a blasphemer of Jehovah. 

Betrayed by one of His followers, Jesus was 
condemned by the Jewish Sanhedrin, a re- 
ligious court, and turned over to the civil 
authority of Rome for punishment. Pilate, 
the Roman official in charge of the proceed- 
ings, at first saw no fault in Jesus, but, afraid 
of losing his popularity with the Jewish upper 
classes, he consented to the crucifixion of the 
leader. Jesus died as a common criminal. 
It seemed as though His cause had been ex- 
terminated. Apparently nothing remained of 
His work; no written message had been left 
behind for His few loyal followers, who were 
now scattered and disheartened. 


Early Christianity. The martyrdom of Jesus, 
however, soon had momentous consequences. 
Rumors soon spread that Jesus had been seen 
after His crucifixion, that He had spoken to 
His disciples and urged them to carry on His 
mission and thus make way for the second 
Coming of Christ. Quickly a little group of de- 
voted followers concentrated at Jerusalem, 
where they reverently reminisced about the 
teachings of their Master and began quietly to 
try to convert other Jews to their cause. 

At first there were few new converts, but 
about 45 A.D. the movement was expanded by 
die inauguration of missionary work among 
the numerous Jews who were scattered 
throughout the Mediterranean world. Whereas 
the Jews in their homeland were inclined to 
be narrow and intolerant in their religious 
views, Jews living in foreign lands, in contact 
with new ideas and modes of living, were less 
hidebound in their outlook, less firmly com- 
mitted to traditionalism. Among Jewish 
communities in such great cities as Athens, 
Antioch, Corinth, and Rome, the new religion 
first made real headway. 

Paul. As long as the followers of Jesus re- 
garded Him exclusively as the Jewish Messiah 
who had no interest in the salvation of non- 
Jews, or gentiles, the growth of the new 
religion was seriously impeded. The obstacle 
was removed by St. Paul, the great missionary 
of early Christianity, who made it a universal 
religion. Paul was born in a flourishing city 
in Asia Minor, After following the trade of 
icntmakcr for a lime. Paid carried on ad- 
vanced studies in the best schools of his coun- 
try. Endowed with a keen mind, he soon be- 
came a fine Greek and Hebrew scholar well 
versed in the Jewish law, which he may have 
taught for a time at Jerusalem. While a con- 
temporary of Jesus, he never met Him, but 
was aroused by His teachings, which he re- 
garded as undermining Roman authority. 
Paul assisted in the persecution of the Chris- 
tians until, about 35 a.d., he experienced a 
profound spiritual conversion, which revealed 
to him the error of his ways. Immediately 
afterward he became a zealous and loyal fol- 
lower of Jesus. 

Paul’s missionary work. Paul quickly appre- 
ciated that Christianity could grow only very 
slowly in Palestine. He perceived that the 
most fertile soil for converts was in other areas 
of the Roman empire, where hundreds of 
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thousands of gentiles, dissatisfied with the state 
religion and with the many pagan cults, were 
seeking new truth that would give them hope 
and serenity in a world filled with injustice 
and economic misery. The Jews outside of 
their homeland, as we have already noted, 
were also more receptive to Christianity than 
those in Palestine steeped in the orthodox be- 
liefs of Judaism. 

Paul eliminated many of the narrow char- 
acteristics from Christianity and made it a 
universal religion. No longer was there to be 
a distinction between Jew and gentile. Paul 
shrewdly concentrated his missionary work in 
the great urban centers of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He preached the gospel at Salonika, 
Athens, Antioch, Corinth, and Rome. One of 
the techniques Paul used in strengthening and 
encouraging the many little Christian com- 
munities he had founded was the frequent 
dispatch of letters to his converts. Some of his 
letters now form the Epistles of the New 
Testament. Besides his missionary activity, 
Paul exercised great influence upon the devel- 
opment and shaping of Christian doctrine. 
Jesus was recognized as the Christ, the Son of 
God who had died to atone for the sins of 
mankind, and acceptance of this belief guar- 
anteed life after death to all. 

During his many missionary journeys Paul 
underwent privation, opposition, and even 
physical violence. Finally he went to Rome 
to stand trial for his religious views. Our 
knowledge concerning the last few years of 
his life is meager, but apparently, after spend- 
ing several years in the Roman capital busily 
engaging in Christian evangelism, he was be- 
headed about 65 A.D., during the reign of Nero. 

The growth of Christianity. After the death 
of Jesus, Christianity grew slowly, as we have 
seen, finding its adherents chiefly among the 
humble classes. The Jews were generally 
despised, and people were inclined to be con- 
temptuous of what they considered the latest 
manifestation of the religious fanaticism of 
God’s “chosen people.” As a result of the 
missionary efforts of Paul and his followers, 
however, the new sect made phenomenal prog- 
ress, and when the great evangelist died, there 
were Christian communities in all the impor- 
tant cities of the empire. By the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius (161-180), Christianity had 
become the dominant religion in the eastern 
part of the , empire and was challenging the 


most important pagan cult, Mithraism, for su- 
premacy in the western provinces of the em- 
pire. By 300 it was well on its way to becoming 
the dominant religion throughout the Roman 
world. 

Reasons for the spread of Christianity. 
What factors can the historian advance to 
explain this remarkable growth? As the empire 
declined, men strove to find solace in some 
religion that would turn their thoughts away 
from the turbulence and misery of their day. 
In Christianity they found the comradeship 
and solace which they sought. The doctrine of 
the equality of all men, the doctrine of a lov- 
ing Father who had sent His only Son to atone 
for men’s sins, the vision of blessed immor- 
tality, and the idea that regardless of how base 
man had been, it was possible to be “born 
again” and be cleansed of sin— these doctrines 
uniquely met the fundamental spiritual long- 
ing of the age. In a word, Christianity better 
than any other religion gave men a feeling of 
hope and spiritual assurance which helped 
compensate and offset the uncertainty and in- 
security now plainly apparent in the world 
about them. 

Christianity was a dynamic, aggressive re- 
ligion. It created a church organization which 
was far more united and efficient than any pos- 
sessed by its competitors. Other elements 
which influenced the growth of Christianity 
were the definiteness of its teachings, the en- 
thusiasm and zeal of its converts, and the 
courage with which they faced death and per- 
secution. 

The New Testament. A unique Christian 
literature was developed— the New Testament. 
Not long after the death of Christ the need 
arose for a history of His life and an account 
of His teachings and sayings. Gradually a 
number of documents, written mainly by cer- 
tain outstanding disciples of Christ, emerged. 
There were originally many writings other 
than those now contained in the twenty-seven 
books of our New Testament. This resulted 
in a great amount of discussion as to what 
writings should be included in the Christian 
canon, but the process of selection was finally 
achieved by the seventh century. None of the 
original copies of the books of the New Tes- 
tament has come down to us. Written on 
papyrus, they were very perishable. The oldest 
known manuscripts of the New Testament 
date from the fourth century. 




In the dim, eerie passageways of the catacombs the Christians held their first timid meetings. The martyr 
Maximus is buried in this chapel in the catacombs of St. .Sebastian, Rome. 


Government persecution of Christians. 
Practically everyone has heard about the terri- 
ble persecutions of the Christians at the hands 
of Roman officials. The Roman government 
tolerated any religion 'which did not threaten 
the safety or tranquillity of the state or inter- 
fere with the worship of the emperor. Roman 
officials had no quarrel with a person’s reli- 
gious preference as long as he was willing to 
take part in the ceremonies of state cults. The 
worship of the emperor was a patriotic rite 
uniting all Roman subjects in common loyalty 
to the Roman government. The Christians, 
however, would have nothing to do with the 
state religious ceremonies. To them there was 
only one God; no other could share their 
loyalty to Him. In the eyes of the Roman 
officials this attitude branded the Christians 
as unpatriotic. 

In addition, the Christians would not en- 
gage in military service and refused to accept 
political office. They also were criticized be- 
cause of their fierce intolerance of other reli- 
gious sects, which often led to religious riots. 
They would not associate with their pagan 


relatives and refused to participate in social 
functions, which they thougJit sinful or de- 
grading. 

In the face of these facts the emperors in- 
augurated persecution against the Christians, 
not because of intolerance of belief but be- 
cause they seemed to threaten the very exist- 
ence of the state. Marcus Aurelius was one 
of the most determined foes of the new reli- 
gion. In the third century a series of severe 
persecutions was carried out. The first wide- 
spread campaign against the Christians was 
carried out by the emperor Decius in 249, and 
the last by Diocletian in 303. 

Official recognition and acceptance. It soon 
became apparent that there was to be no 
stamping out of the new religion by force. 
In fact, the Christians seemed to welcome 
martyrdom, and the “blood of the martyrs 
became the seed of the church." In 311 the 
emperor Galerius issued an edict of tolera- 
tion, and two years later, by the Edict of 
Milan, Constantine raised Christianity to the 
status of a legalized religion, on a par with all 
pagan cults. In his struggle for the imperial 
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crown, Constantine had had to engage in a 
desperate battle with his rival Maxentius. At 
the height of the conBict, tradition has it that 
Constantine saw emblazoned across the sky a 
cross with the words “In Hoc Vince" (“By 
this sign conquer”). The edict of legalization 
followed his victory, and henceforth Constan- 
tine favored Christianity. 

Constantine’s successors, with the notable 
exception of Julian, carried out a pro-Chris- 
tian policy. During the reigns of the emperors 
Gratian and Theodosius in the latter part of 
the fourth century the government ceased to 
support the pagan temples and transferred 
state support to the Christian Church. In 395 
the emperor Theodosius made Christianity the 
sole and official religion of the state. In little 
more than three hundred years, Christianity, 
in spite of all obstacles, had become the official 
religion of a world empire. The first decades 
of the fifth century saw the destruction of pa- 
gan altars, and by the middle of the century 
the pagan cults were being extirpated by force. 

Early church organization. For a half cen- 
tury after the death of Christ there was little 
organization in the Christian movement. The 
earliest converts saw no necessity for organiza- 
tion, for they regarded their present world as 
only a temporary thing which would speedily 
end with the Second Coming of their Lord. 
But Christ did not appear, and the Christians 
gradually had to adjust themselves to the 
practical fact that since hundreds of years 
might elapse before the Second Coming it was 
essential to develop a definite church organi- 
zation. 

Development of church offices. At first there 
was little or no distinction between laity and 
clergy. Soon a number of famous teachers ap- 
peared, who traveled about visiting far-flung 
Christian communities, to which they then 
preached and gave advice when it was needed. 
This system soon proved quite inadequate. 
The tremendous increase in the ranks of the 
Christians demanded that special church offi- 
cials be created who would devote all their 
time to cliurch work, who could keep abreast 
of the rapidly developing Christian dogma, 
take care of the funds, and conduct the church 
services and rituals efficiently. At first the 
officials were called elders, or presbyters; they 
were also referred to as bishops, or overseers. 
By the second century the offices of bishop and 
presbyter had become distinct. The bishop now 


had the right to enforce obedience from his 
presbyters and from other subordinates such 
as stewards and recorders. New churches or- 
ganized in the country adjacent to the mother 
church, which was usually located in a city, 
were administered by presbyters responsible 
to the bishop. Thus an administrative divi- 
sion evolved, called a diocese, under the juris- 
diction of a bishop. 

The office of bishop was the most important 
in the Church. The bishop had charge of all 
church property in his diocese, and was the 
official interpreter of Christian dogma. The 
bishop of the most important city in each 
province (made up of a number of dioceses) 
enjoyed more prestige than his fellows and 
became known as the archbishop or metro- 
politan. The provinces were grouped into an- 
other administrative division called a patri- 
archate. The title of patriarch was applied to 
the bishop of such great cities as Rome and 
Alexandria. In a city like Constantinople, for 
example, a man could be a bishop, archbishop, 
and patriarch at the same time. 

In the evolution of an organized hierarchy 
the Church was indebted to Roman govern- 
mental models. In building their organiza- 
tion the Christian officials took over the ad- 
ministrative divisions of the Roman empire 
and borrowed much of its law. The title of 
bishop, for example, came from an important 
office of the Roman municipality. , 

The papacy. A development of outstanding 
importance in the organization of the Chris- 
tian Church was the rise of the bishop of 
Rome to a position of preeminence in the hier- 
archy of the Church. At first Rome was only 
one of several patriarchates, no more impor- 
tant than Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, or 
Constantinople. But gradually the bishop at 
Rome was recognized as the leader of the 
Church and assumed the title of Pope. 

There were many factors explaining the de- 
velopment of the papacy at Rome. Rome was 
the capital of the political world. It had a 
proud tradition. Why should it not be re- 
garded as the spiritual capital of Christianity? 
Rome was also the largest city in the west, and 
its church the most important. It was the cen- 
ter of a strong missionary movement, and the 
Christian churches which it founded naturally 
turned to the mother church and its bishop 
for help and guidance. The Church at Rome 
was not rent by disputes concerning doctrine. 
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which weakened and divided the Christians in 
the east. Its reputation for purity of doctrine 
often caused other churches engaged in theo- 
logical disputes to bring their problems to the 
bishop at Rome for settlement, a practice 
which redounded to the prestige of Rome. 

Perhaps the most important factor in the 
rise of the papacy was the Petrine doctrine. 
The doctrine taught that the Roman Church 
had been founded by Peter, the leader of 
Christ’s disciples. It stated that the Savior had 
appointed Peter as His successor, that Peter 
went to Rome and established a church. He 
thus became the foremost bishop, and before 
his death he passed on his leadership to an- 
other bishop at Rome. 

The fact that Rome had been the center of 
Christian persecution sanctified its Church 
with the aura of martyrdom. The weakening 
of political power in the west and the transfer 
of the capital from Rome, causing the bishop 
at Constantinople to be overshadowed by 
strong emperors, also helps explain the great 
powers which came to be associated with the 
Popes at Rome. Finally, the higher offices of 
the Church in the west were in the main filled 
by a remarkable series of outstanding adminis- 
trators and constructive theologians, whose 
efforts tended to strengthen the power and 
authority of the bishop of Rome. By the year 
Goo the bishop at Rome had become the spir- 
itual emperor of the western world. His su- 
premacy in that area was undisputed. 

The eastern Church. In the eastern part of 
the old empire, however, the Pope’s claim to 
supremacy was disputed by the patriarch at 
Constantinople. In the latter part of the fourth 
century a bitter dispute arose between church 
leaders in Rome and in Constantinople. This 
controversy was carried on with little inter- 
ruption until 1054, when the two branches of 
the Christian Church definitely split. The 
Christian Church in the west— now known as 
the Catholic Church— acknowledged the prim- 
acy of the Pope; the Greek Orthodox Church 
in the east admitted loyalty to no other ofiicial 
than the patriarch at Constantinople. Thus 
the Christian Church was sundered into two 
rival divisions, undoubtedly reducing its effec- 
tiveness and decreasing the possibility of co- 
operation between western and eastern Europe 
in the event of an emergency. 

Growth of Christian doctrine. We have just 
seen how the early Christian communities. 
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possessing little organization to start with, be- 
came slowly welded into a unified system with 
a numerous army of graded officials culminat- 
ing in the all-powerful Pope. The clergy was 
now a distinct class set apart from the laymen, 
acting as an indispensable intermediary be- 
tween God and man. While the administra- 
tive structure was being erected, the beliefs of 
the Church were being unified and organized. 

Jesus in His day gave little heed to tlie de- 
velopment of an intellectualized creed for His 
followers. His religion was eminently simple. 
It was a way of life based on humility, love, 
and service to others. There were many con- 
verts, however, who brought to Christianity a 
training in, and a love for, Greek thought. 
Paul was one such convert. The converted 
Greek scholars wanted the teachings of Christ 
explained and systematized. 

This process began with Paul, who stressed 
the divinity of Christ and interpreted His 
death as a miraculous atonement for man’s 
sins. As the doctrine of the Trinity was grad- 
ually formulated, Christ was regarded as one 
of three persons in what was called the God- 
head, consisting of God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The creed of 
Christianity thus became more complex and 
subtle, and, in keeping with the trend toward 
closer unity in church organization, there was 
a tendency to develop one authoritative creed 
which all Christians had to accept. 

While the process of creed-making was going 
on and dogma was in a fluid state, there were 
many differences of opinion over doctrinal 
matters. It will be impossible to discuss the 
many schools of thought (heresies) which dif- 
fered from that of the Popes at Rome. One of 
the most important heresies was Arianism. 
The basic question at issue in the Arian con- 
troversy was the relative position of the three 
members of the Trinity. As expounded by 
Arius (256-336), a presbyter of Alexandria, 
Christ was not of a substance identical with 
God and was not coeternal with Him. So 
serious became the controversy between Arius 
and the followers of Athanasius, who espoused 
the more common view of the equality of God 
and the Son, that the emperor Constantine 
convened the famous Council of Nicaea in 325. 
Here the view of Athanasius was upheld. 
Christ was declared to be consubstantial with 
God the Father and coeternal. The beliefs 
upheld at the Council of Nicaea were formu- 
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lated into the Nicene Creed. Some churches 
use this creed today, substantially unchanged 
although more than sixteen hundred years 
old. 

The Church Fathers. Both the development 
of the Church’s administrative hierarchy, 
which led to the formation of the papacy, and 
the creation of a body of authoritative dogma 
owed much to the great Church Fathers, who 
lived mainly in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
They were influential in shaping theology, 
which dealt in the main with the nature of 
Christ, the role the Church should play in this 
world, and what man had to do to obtain sal- 
vation. In the east the Greek Church owed 
much to the ability of such Fathers as Origen 
(185-254), who was a stern foe of heresy; 
Athanasius, whose views were accepted at the 
Council of Nicaea; and St. Basil (329?-379), 
who also combated various heresies. In the 
west the three greatest Church Fathers were 
St. Ambrose (340?-397), bishop of Milan; St. 
Jerome (340?-42o), one of the greatest schol- 
ars of his day, most famous for his Latin 
translation of the Bible, called the Vulgate, 
which is still the official translation of the 
Catholic Church; and St. Augustine (354-430), 

The “Fall 

R easons for the collapse of the empire. 

It has been pointed out that beginning 
with the reign of the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180 A.D.) the empire began to decline 
rapidly in strength and prosperity. Some of 
the factors mentioned to explain this process 
were (1) an unsatisfactory system of imperial 
succession that made the emperorship the foot- 
ball of irresponsible army leaders, (2) the col- 
lapse of commerce, (3) the disappearance of 
the small-farmer class, and (4) the creation of a 
system of imperial despotism designed by such 
rulers as Diocletian to retard Rome’s decline, 
which in the long run only served to accel- 
erate the process of disintegration. 

In her long history Rome had shown that 
it was possible for her to solve serious weak- 
nesses. Faced with civil war in the first century 
B.C., she averted a catastrophe by substituting 
the principate for the republic. Again the 
century of revolution which followed the rule 
of the Antonine emperors was ended by the 
oriental despotism of Diocletian. It appeared 
for a time that Diocletian and Constantine 


the most important of all the Fathers. St. 
Augustine’s book The City of God had tre- 
mendous influence upon the thought of the 
Middle Ages, and the views expounded in 
it became the foundation of much of the 
Church’s theology. 

Ritual. The service of worship in the early 
churches was plain and simple, consisting of 
prayer, the reading of the Scriptures, hymns, 
and preaching. Gradually, however, the serv- 
ice was transformed into beautiful and signif- 
icant ceremonial. The simple commemoration 
of the Last Supper became a liturgical rite 
suffused with spiritual symbolism and central 
in the life of the Church: the Mass. Baptism 
became an important sacrament of purifica- 
tion. Other elements added to the ritual were 
the veneration of the saints, penance, and con- 
fession. 

In the early period of Christianity the be- 
liever worshiped God and sought salvation 
largely through his own efforts. Following the 
growth of church organization and the crys- 
tallization of its dogma, the Church now con- 
stituted the indispensable intermediary be- 
tween God and-man. Without the Church the 
individual could not hope to approach God. 
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would be able to reestablish strong govern- 
ment and economic prosperity and that Rome 
would again be able to ride out the storm that 
threatened to destroy her. But it was not to 
be. Left to her own devices, perhaps imperial 
Rome could have attained a new period of 
tranquillity and power, but a new menace 
arose which shattered all attempts at Roman 
imperial reconstruction. This was the impact 
of barbarian invasions. 

The Celts. Between 500 b.c. and the birth 
of Christ a blond, blue-eyed people called the 
Celts, forced westward by restless Germanic 
tribes, crossed the Rhine and Danube rivers, 
poured into Gaul, crossed the English Chan- 
nel, and took possession of the British Isles. 
When the Romans conquered Gaul, its Celtic 
inhabitants became part of the Roman em- 
pire. In certain parts of France, such as Brit- 
tany, and in Wales, Ireland, and northern 
Scotland the Celtic language has been per- 
petuated with little change, because the Ger- 
manic tribes who followed the Celts into Eu- 
rope never succeeded in establishing them- 
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selves in those areas as they did elsewhere. 
One of the traits of the Celts has been per- 
petuated down to this day— the use of mistle- 
toe. The Celtic priests, called Druids, used 
it as a sacred symbol; today mistletoe plays a 
part in many people’s Christmas festivities. 

The Germanic tribes. The original home- 
land of the German people is a matter of con- 
jecture. Some authorities have traced their 
wanderings back to the great steppes of Rus- 
sia, which they inhabited about 3000 b . c . They 
early wandered from their homeland and 
pushed westward. Behind the letreating Celts 
the Germans spread out over a large area 
and gradually split into two great divisions, 
the Teutons and the Goths. The western 
group (the Teutons) was made up of such 
tribal peoples as the Franks, the Alamanni, 
and the Saxons, living in the main between the 
Rhine and Elbe and the Baltic Sea and upper 
Danube region. The eastern group consisted 
of the Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, and the Van- 
dals. They settled for a time along the lower 
Danube and the Black Sea. 

Germanic life and customs. Our earliest ac- 
counts of Germanic institutions are those writ- 
ten by Julius Caesar and by the Roman his- 
torian Tacitus in his Germania. The Germanic 
people were not savages. They were semi- 
nomads, midway betwen a pastoral and an ag- 
ricultural economy. The early Roman ac- 
counts of the Germans tend to idealize them. 
Much praise is given for their physical strength 
and courage, their respect for women, and 
their freedom from the vices of sophisticated 
Roman society. Praise was to some extent war- 
ranted, but the Germans had their faults too. 
Their gluttony and heavy drinking were no- 
torious, and their love of gambling caused 
many a German to wager even his freedom on 
the throw of the dice. Their respect for women 
did not prevent the men from having their 
wives do most of the menial work. 

The form of marriage practiced by the Ger- 
mans was usually monogamy. Adultery seems 
to have been rare. Tacitus, manlike, omits 
mention of faithful wives and refers only to 
what happened when the husband found out 
that his spouse was faithless. "Its punish- 
ment is instant, and at the pleasure of the hus- 
band. He cuts off the hair of the offender, 
strips her, and in the presence of her relations 
expels her from his house, and pursues her 
with stripes through the whole village.”'* 
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Another interesting custom of the Germans 
was that of listening to bards. On important 
feast days great storytellers would appear be- 
fore the assembled warriors and begin to cliant 
old tales handed down by word of mouth for 
hundreds of years. As the day wore on and 
night overlook the host, the aiiuosphere be- 
came more and more electric and dramatic as 
the bards gesticulated and shouted before the 
leaping flames of the great fire that cast an 
eerie glow over the audience. Such entertain- 
ments were held especially on the eve of 
battle, when they were designed to instill the 
old traditions of courage and fortitude into 
the warriors. The German people detested 
cowardice above all else. It was expected that 
no soldier would ever abandon his shield in 
flight. 

The Germans took great care not to spoil 
their children. As Tacitus says, “No indul- 
gence distinguishes the young master from the 
slave. They lie together amidst the same cattle, 
upt)n the same ground, till age separates, and 
valor marks out, the freeborn, ”•"> 

The Germans had little money in the usual 
sense; cattle were used as a measure of value. 
They had little commerce and practically no 
manufacturing. In their pattern of culture 
they were probably about as far advanced as 
some of the more advanced North American 
Indian tribes. They worshipetl a hierarchy of 
good and evil gods and goddesses, whom they 
supplicated and tried to appease. Among their 
deities were Wotan, the chief of the gods, Thiu 
and Thor, the gods of war and power rcs]>ec- 
tively, and Frcya, the goddess of fertility. The 
names of these ancient Germanic deities have 
been perpetuated in the names of four of our 
days of the week (Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday). 

German political practices. The Germans 
were sturdy individualists who enjoyed much 
personal freedom. This trait was reflected in 
their political institutions, for their kingships 
were not hereditary, nor were their kings des- 
potic. The rulers were elected by the tribal 
assembly, a body composed of all the freemen 
of the tribe. The assembly also had a voice in 
determining such basic policies as peace and 
war. 

Every great warrior leader had a retinue of 
hillowers, or coinites, who were lied to him by 
personal loyalty. In icturn for their fighting 
services the chief gave his comites food, weap- 
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ons, and shelter. The band was called the 
comitatus, or gefolge. The institution, plac- 
ing strong emphasis upon personal loyalty, had 
an important bearing on the rise of feudalism, 
the characteristic political system of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Germanic law customs. Perhaps most inter- 
esting of all their original customs was the Ger- 
man system of law and justice. There were no 
written laws. Instead justice was meted out ac- 
cording to the immemorial custom of the tribe. 
This practice is at the bottom of the develop- 
ment of English common law, which is based 
not so much on laws passed by legislatures but 
rather upon a body of developing custom. 

Most crimes and grievances were taken care 
of by the German people themselves, not by 
the king and his officials. If the injured party 
was paid compensation by the offender, every- 
body was satisfied. The principle of compen- 
sation was the basis for the whole system of 
justice. It was rather handy, too. If you en- 
tered a free-for-all fight, you could keep in 
mind a schedule of just how much injury you 
could afford to inflict on your foes. There was 
a stipulated payment if you bit someone’s ear 
off, so much for twisting off his nose, and a 
certain sum for breaking his leg. These pay- 
ments were called bots. In the event that you 
should lose your temper and actually kill your 
opponent, you would be called on to pay wer- 
geld, a large sum. Incidentally, it cost forty 
times as much to kill a noble as a common 
man. 

On certain rare occasions the state, that is, 
the king and his officials, would intervene be- 
cause the crime was botless, that is, it was of 
such a grave nature that compensation could 
not be paid. If someone were charged with 
this crime, a trial would be held, at which the 
defendant had to produce oath helpers who 
would swear to his good character. This was 
called compurgation, a practice also used in 
settling bots in private quarrels. In the event 
that the defendant was a hardened criminal 
and could not obtain oath helpers, he had to 
stand the ordeal. There was little chance of 
escaping scot free. Three ordeals were used: 
hot water, hot iron, and cold water. In the first, 
the defendant had to plunge his arm into a ves- 
sel of boiling water and lift out a small stone. 
A few days were given for his scalded hand to 
heal; if it had not done so, he was guilty. In 
the second, the culprit had to walk blindfolded 


with bare feet across a floor on which had been 
placed pieces of red-hot metal. If he succeeded 
in avoiding the hot metal he was innocent. In 
the third type of ordeal, the culprit was tightly 
bound and thrown into a stream. If he floated 
he was innocent; if he sank he was guilty'. No 
person was given any of these ordeals if there 
was not a strong presumption of his guilt. 

The early Germanic invasions. As early as 
113 B.c. Germanic tribes had endeavored to 
break through Rome’s frontiers but svere 
turned back. Again in the time of Julius 
Caesar a group of Germanic tribes tried to con- 
quer eastern Gaul, but thdr invasion was frus- 
trated by the military genius of Caesar. For a 
time the Roman rulers planned to conquer 
and incorporate in their empiife all the Ger- 
mans living between the Rhine and the Elbe 
rivers, but in the reign of Augustus the design 
collapsed when a Roman army suffered a seri- 
ous defeat at the hands of the Germans in 9 a.d. 
From that time on, the Romans were gener- 
ally content to hold their frontier at the 
Rhine-Danube line. 

For a century and a half the Germanic tribes 
caused little trouble, but during the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius (160- 180) the Germans began 
making determined efforts to get into the em- 
pire. Their attempts continued for one hun- 
dred fifty years. The Franks invaded Gaul, 
and the Goths forced die Romans to cede them 
territory to the northeast of the empire. Few 
of the invaders, however, were allowed to re- 
main south of the Rhine-Danube frontier, and 
after the year 300 the Germans remained qui- 
escent for seventy-five years. 

But though marauding German bands were 
ejected from the empire, thousands of German 
people found a new home among the Romans. 
During the many centuries in which the Ro- 
mans and Germans faced each other across the 
northern frontier, there was much peaceful 
contact between the two peoples. Many Ger- 
mans found employment in the Roman 
legions, large numbers captured in battle were 
brought to Rome as servants and slaves, and 
thousands were allowed to settle in the vacant 
lands of the empire. So far the Romans had 
been able to keep the Germanic people under 
control by force of arms, by great walls along 
the frontiers, by practicing a “divide and rule” 
policy, utilizing one German tribe to fight 
against other tribes, by paying the Germans 
tribute when they got restless, and by over- 
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awing them by the magnificence and prestige agery and repulsive appearance of the Huns, 
of Roman culture. They are described as having thick bodies, 

In the last decades of the fourth century, legs bowed from living in the saddle, flat noses, 
however, these methods proved ineffectual, and small pig-like eyes. Mounted on wiry 
The period of the great invasions commenced ponies, the Huns were able to cover great dis- 
(375-500). The basic factor behind the rest- tances in an amazingly short time. “They lived 
lessness of the Germans seems to have been on horseback, and so well did they ride and so 
their land hunger. Their numbers were in- much of a piece did they seem with their 
creasing, much of their land consisted of forest horses, that all who saw them were reminded 
and swamp, and their methods of tillage were at once of Centaurs. Even in their food they 
not efficient. Another impelling cause of the did not get away from horses, for they sub- 
invasions was the German love of adventure sisted largely on mare’s milk and horseflesh, 
and the call of the southern lands of the em- which they ‘cooked’ by placing it beneath the 
pire where riches and booty were plentiful, cloth that served as a saddle and relying upon 
The Huns. In addition to the German the natural results of friction— a method to be 
tribes, there was another restless people, the recommended only by its simplicity.’’® . 
Huns. They were mounted nomads from cen- Adrianople. In the year 372 the Huns 
tral Asia, who on many occasions throughout crossed the Volga and soon subjugated the 
history swept into eastern Europe on maraud- Ostrogoths. Terrified at the prospect of being 
ing expeditions. We know very little about conquered by the savage Hun horsemen, the 
these Huns, where they originated, or what Visigoths begged the Roman officials to allow 
prompted them to move westward relentlessly, them to seek safety in the empire. Permis- 
Reaching Europe in the fourth century they sion was granted, and in 376 a large con- 
struck terror into the German people, who course of people crossed the Danube into Ro- 
stood between the Huns and the Roman em- man territory. The Visigoths had been prom- 
pire. Old chronicles tell us of the terrible sav- ised food and lands, but these were not given 
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This Hunnish wagon (reconstructed) was ample for 
mooing supplies and provided a home for the nomads 
at the same time. 


in sufficient quantities, and further, the Ro- 
man officials irritated the newcomers by im- 
posing many petty restrictions upon them. In 
desperation the Visigoths turned upon the 
Roman officials and began to pillage the land. 
To meet the threat, the emperor Valens led 
an army to give battle to the rebellious Ger- 
mans. In the ensuing battle at Adrianople 
(378) the legions were totally defeated and the 
emperor Valens was killed. 

Wholesale barbarian invasions. Adrianople 
was a momentous event. The legend of the 
invincibility of the Roman legions had nbw 
been destroyed. The battle marks the begin- 
ning of a terrible period of chaos lasting one 
hundred fifty years, in which barbarian tribes 
moved almost at will on the empire and com- 
pletely destroyed the old governmental system 
in the western part of the empire. For a few 
years, under the strong rule of the emperor 
Theodosius, the victorious Visigoths remained 
quiescent, but following his death in 395 they 
began to migrate and pillage under their 
leader Alaric. After much fighting and wan- 
dering Alaric invaded Italy, and in 410 his fol- 
lowers sacked Rome. In the same year Alaric 
died. His successor made peace with the Ro- 
man officials and was assigned a large tract of 
territory in southern Gaul. Here the Visigoths 
created a powerful kingdom, which at its 
height covered all of southern Gaul and most 
of Spain. 

The march of the Visigoths under Alaric was 
the signal for wholesale invasion by the Ger- 
mans all along the northern frontier. In 406 
Roman defenses collapsed in the Rhine area, 
and a flood of Germans crossed into Gaul. 
Vandals, Alamanni, Franks, and Burgundians 


pushed aside all resistance and Mttled in the 
empire. The Vandals first made their way 
through Gaul to Spain, but pressure from Visi- 
goths who also entered the peninsula caused 
them to cross to Africa, where they established 
a strong kingdom under their leader Gaiseric 
(see map, page 803), The high point of their 
power came in 455 when the Vandals crossed 
over from Africa and sacked Rome. Their 
kingdom was not destined to endure, for the 
great Justinian, sixth-century Roman emperor 
in the east, later crushed it with his armies. 

The Burgundians settled in the Rhone val- 
ley, but their kingdom, like those of the Van- 
das and the Visigoths, did not last. Reaching 
a high degree of prosperity in the early fifth 
century (see map, page 203), it soon passed un- 
der the rule of another Germanic people, the 
Franks, who gradually conquered all of north- 
ern Gaul. We shall see later how the Franks 
were, with the exception of the Angles and 
Saxons in England, the only Germanic tribe 
entering the confines of the Roman empire to 
perpetuate their kingdom into the early Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Defeat of the Huns. While the Germanic 
peoples were relentlessly moving and cutting 
their way through the western part of the em- 
pire, a new danger arose which for a time 
menaced both the Germans and the Roman 
provincial people alike. The Huns under their 
leader Attila left their homes along the lower 
Danube and marched through Germany and 
crossed the Rhine in 451. In the great battle 
of Chilons Germans and Romans fought side 
by side to stem the Hunnish invaders (see map 
opposite). Attila was forced to withdraw from 
Gaul. For a brief time he menaced Italy, but 
in 453 his death lessened the power of the 
Huns. Leaderless, the nomad bands broke up, 
and their power quickly evaporated. 

Rome during the invasions. During the 
period of turbulence, what was happening to 
the imperial authority at Rome? Following 
the death of the capable Theodosius (395), the 
empire was divided between his two sons, 
Arcadius in the east and Honorius in the west. 
The sack of Rome in 410 by Alaric and again 
in 455 by Gaiseric did not destroy Roman civi- 
lization (although the city was plundered), but 
Roman rule grew increasingly decadent and 
powerless. Honorius, who ruled as emperor 
in Italy from 395 to 423, was utterly incompe- 
tent, and his successors were mere puppet em- 
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perors. The real power was exercised by lead- 
ers of the mercenary soldiers, whose ranks were 
now mainly German. 

For seventeen years following the second 
gutting of Rome in 455 by the Vandals the 
choice of the emperor was dictated by a 
German general in the imperial army. After 
his death the role of political boss in Italy was 
assumed by Orestes, a former ofRcer in Attila’s 
army, who placed his small son on the throne. 
Put there by the consent of the ruffianly sol- 
diery, the new emperor was satirically dubbed 
Romulus Augustulus (Little Augustus). 

476 A.D, Three years later Orestes lost favor 
with the army, and another leader of the 
soldiers, a German named Odoacer (or Odova- 
car) came to the fore. Odoacer, seeing no 
reason for carrying on the sham of emperors, 
deposed little Augustus and proclaimed him- 
self head of the government. His action, taken 
in 476 A.D., just short of a century after the 
battle of Adrianople, is usually regarded as 
the most convenient event to mark the fall of 
Rome. In reality this date is no more im- 
portant than several others that might be 
selected, such as 410 or 455. No single date 


for the fall of Rome is really accurate, since 
the fall was a long and gradual process. Not- 
withstanding such considerations, the date 
476 A.D. is perhaps the one best date to repre- 
sent the end of the Roman empire in the west, 
for it marks the end of the long line of em- 
perors inaugurated by Augustus and the out- 
right control of Italian politics by Germanic 



The Huns under Attila created a large if ephemeral 
empire which threatened to engulf all Europe b^ote 
they were turned hack at Chalons, 
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leaders. It is true that Odoater did accept in 
theory the ovcrlordship of the eastern em- 
peror in Comtantinople, who, now that the 
emperors in Rome were iio more, considered 
Italy as one of his administrative divisions. 
But in reality Ornstantinople had little power 
in the west, which was now in the hands of the 
Germans. 

Theodorufs kmj'dom in Italy. We have 
seen how the Visigoths created a strong 
kingdom in Spain while their kinfolk, the 
Ostrogoths, were under the harsh rule of the 
Huns. Following the defeat of Attila at 
Chalons the Ostrogoths were free to follow 
their rjwn inclinations. For twenty years after 
their freedom from the Huns the Ostrogoths 
seemed uncertain what to do, but in 476 a 
young Ostrogothic noble named Theodoric be- 
came their leader and in no time galvanized 
his people into action. Theodoric is one of 
the most important of all the early German 
k'aders. At the age of seven he was sent to 
Constantinople as a hostage. There he learned 
to admire and appreciate the learning and 
splendor of the gieat city. After receiving a 
good education, lie went back to his people 
at the age of eighteen and became their leader, 
ft was Thcodoric’s desire to lead his people 
so that they could get some of the good things 
he himself had learned to enjoy while a cap- 
tive in Constantinople. 

Z<;no, emperor in the east, feared the am- 
bitious Theodoric and was glad to offer him 
the commission of reconquering for the im- 
perial authority the province of Italy, now in 
the hands of the Gennan leader Odoacer. Ac- 
cepting the offer, Theodoric in 488 led more 
than 100,000 of his people into Italy. Three 
years of hard fighting followed. Odoacer sued 
for peace and was treacherously murdered. 
Theodoric now esublished a strong Gothic 
kingdom in Italy, which lasted until its de- 
struction in 555 by Belisarius, one of Jus- 
tinian’s generals from the eastern empire. 

Under its Ostrogothic king Italy enjoyed a 
generation of peace and tranquillity. There 
was little change in the structure of the Roman 
government. Every attempt was made to pre- 
serve Roman civilization. At Theodoric’s court 
at Ravenna Latin was used, the Roman law 
was retained, and coins were issued in the 
name of the eastern emperor, for Theodoric 
regarded himself as an imperial official. This 
wise statesman maintained schools and tried to 


repair the Roman aqueducts. Following the 
desith of Theodoric in 526, civil w^ar and fec- 
tionalism broke out in Italy, paving the way 
for its conquest by JusuniaiL 

The Lombards. A £w years after the de- 
struction of the Ostrogothic kingdom by Jus- 
tinian’s armies, a new wave of Germanic in- 
vaders, the Lombards, poured into northern 
Italy. They are reputed to have been the most 
brutal and fierce of aU the Germans. A history 
written in the eighth centurv' relates the story 
of one Lnmbard king, Alboin, who had a 
drinking cup fashioned from the skull of one 
of the enemies he had killed with his own 
hand. It is also claimed that Alboin forced 
his dead rival’s daughter to many him and 
compelled her to drink from her father’s skulk 
The insult had a sequel, for later the wife of 
Alboin got revenge upon her brutal husband 
by artistically arranging for his murder. En- 
tering Italy in 568, the fierce Lombards over- 
ran most of It^y and established a powerful 
kingdom which endured until 774. 

The barbarians in England. \Vhen the great 
German invasions began, Roman authorities 
began withdrawing the legions from the out- 
posts of their empire. The last Roman troops 
left England in 407. They left the island de- 
fenseless, and within a generation swarms of 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes from the base of the 
Danish peninsula and the Gennan lowlands 
invaded Britain and took possession of most 
of the country (see map, page 199). The Ger- 
manic conquest in England seems ot have been 
more devastating than in any other area of the 
empire. Roman civilization seems to have 
been almost completely obliterated. Life in 
England during the fifth and sixth centuries 
was a tragic experience for its Celtic inhabi- 
tants, who were often butchered or driven to 
the western highlands of the island. Not only 
was there fighting between the Gennan in- 
vaders and the Celts, but the Germanic tribes 
also struggled among themselves. 

The demise of the Roman empire. In less 
than one hundred years after the Germanic 
tribes had swarmed over the Rhine-Danube 
frontier in 406, the western Roman world saw 
a Visigothic kingdom created in Spain, Vandal 
U’ibes established in north Africa, the Burgun- 
dians in possession of southeastern Gaul, the 
Franks settled in the northern half of that 
country, and a Gothic kingdom flourishing in 
Italy, first under Odoacer, then under Theo- 
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doric (see map, page 205). The historian may 
have dififtculty in deciding just what event, if 
any, should be singled out as the fall of Rome, 
but by 500 A.D. there can be no question that 
the Roman empire in the west was no more. 

Fundamental causes of Roman collapse. 
There have been many explanations ad- 
vanced to explain the great catastrophe. Some 
historians rely mainly upon political factors as 
the key to the problem, such as the graft of an 
intrenched bureaucracy, the unsatisfactory sys- 
tem of imperial succession, and the decline in 
Roman patriotism. Some also emphasize that 
the empire was doomed to extinction because 
its civilization— its art, wealth, villas, educa- 
tion, security— belonged to the upper classes, 
not to the" people. A reasonably good standard 
of living and an effective influence in govern- 
ment were denied the common people. Cor- 
ruption and final collapse is the usual fate of 
governments run by bureaucrats whose actions 
are not tempered by the power of the common 
people, under a system of self-government, to 
remove from office and even punish corrupt 
officials. Perhaps it is no exaggeration to assert 
that the entire history of mankind can be in- 
terpreted as a struggle for liberty. Again and 
again, as we follow man through time, that 
theme dominates history. 

Historians with an economic outlook pre- 
sent us with a long list of causes for the fall of 
Rome, among them currency debasement, soil 
exhaustion, and the disappearance of a free 
peasantry. Other students seem to prefer a 
biological explanation which stresses the evils 
of race mixture. They maintain that the 
Romans were a superior people and that their 
mixing with ‘‘inferior races” weakened their 
physical virility and destroyed their intellec- 
tual creativeness. There are few authorities 
who accept the thesis that mixture of peoples 
results in a weak racial product. 

Another common view is that Rome de- 
clined because of its immorality, a view held 
especially by the early Christians. However, 
the period when vice was most rampant in 
Rome was from 50 to 100 a . d ., and with the 
exception of that period the Romans can 
hardly be regarded as more immoral than any 
other people of their time. It was hardly im- 
morality that brought about the collapse of 
Rome; rather it was a weakening of morale, 
or, as Sir Gilbert Murray puts it, the Romans 
“lost their nerve.” One of the most competent 


students of Roman history believes that the 
ultimate failure of Rome must be attributed to 
her too complete success. She conquered all 
rivals, easily acquired wealth and power, and 
imported a ready-made culture from con- 
quered peoples. Indolence and self-satisfaction 
resulted. “Thus ... in the case of the Roman 
empire, a steady decline of civilization is not 
to be traced to physical degeneration, or to any 
debasement of blood in the higher races due 
to slavery, or to political and economic con- 
ditions, but rather to a changed attitude of 
men's minds.”^ 

Causation in history. As we look back on 
one thousand years of Roman history, ques- 
tions must arise: Why did Rome rise and fall? 
What started her on her career of expansion 
and imperial destiny? What initiated her de- 
cline and final collapse? These questions apply 
not only to Rome; already in studying the 
course of civilization to about 500 A.n. we have 
seen the rise of many powerful nations and 
their decline. Civilizations seem, in their de- 
velopment, to follow an oiganic parallel: in- 
fancy, youth, vigorous manhood, old age, senil- 
ity, and oblivion. As we ponder these facts, 
the questiozi arises, is there a cyclical move- 
ment inherent in the history of civilizations? 

Theories of historical cycles. Much thought 
has been expended on this interesting prob- 
lem, with the result that some scholars main- 
tain that the story of civilization is made up of 
a series of civilizations with “life analogies.” 
Perhajzs the most significant of these thinkers 
is Oswald .Spengler, a German who wrote a 
massive book during the First World War 
entitled Decline of the West. In this treatise 
he paints the whole jzanorama of human ex- 
perience and sees it as the manifestation of 
eight super-cycles of civilization: the Chinese, 
the Babylonian, the East Indian, the Greco- 
Roman, the Arabian, the Mayan of Mexico, 
and the western of our own day. In pessimistic 
vein Spengler declares that our civilization 
reached its zenith about 1800 and during the 
past 150 years has been rapidly declining. An- 
other important interpreter of the historical 
process is the English scholar Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. His work, A Study of History, while not 
yet completed, makes a profound analysis of 
twenty-six great civilizations. Although Toyn- 
bee has not yet given his final conclusions on 
the "whys” and "hows” of history it can be 
said that he does not accept the hard and fast 
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cycle theory of Sjiengler that all civilizations 
are fated to rise and fall. 

The linear theory. The linear theory ac- 
cepted by some historians is much more opti- 
mistic. In brief, the linear theory envisages 
human experience as a stream of water that 
begins its journey as a small rivulet. As it 
flows on through the ages many peoples and 
civilizations enrich and increase its waters. 
The important thing is not that civilizations 
come and go but that all of them contribute 
to the stream of history, which gets broader 
and richer as time goes on. 

Schools of historical thought. The problem 
of historical causation is a fascinating one. 
The beginning student, howe\-er, must con- 
tent himself at first with becoming conversant 
with the basic facts of history. Only then can 
he commence the much more difiicult task of 
seeking to understand the forces and processes 
which explain, or at least throw light upon, 
the unfolding of history. But there are a few 
general concepts or schools that the beginning 
student of history can sometimes find useful 
in understanding what he reads. 

The political school, for example, maintains 
that history is past politics, that its most im- 
portant theme and its most significant facts 
relate to wars, alliances, treaties, and diplo- 
matic intrigue. In studying the collapse of 
Rome, the historians of this school would em- 
phasize the part the military commanders 
played in dictating the succession of the em- 
perors and the gradual development of a 
despotic oriental rule. 

The great-man school, associated particu- 
larly with the British historian Thomas Car- 
lyle, stresses the part that outstanding leaders 
have played in determining the course of 
human events. Adherents of this viewpoint be- 
lieve that personality is all-important in his- 
tory. They would maintain that Rome ceased 
to produce the right kind of leadership, that 
soft living and graft destroyed the class which 
had once given the state incomparable gen- 
erals, administrators, and lawgivers. 

The economic, or materialistic, conception of 
history maintains that man’s imperative need 
for food and clothing, his zealousness for eco- 
nomic gain, and the many resulting institu- 
tions associated with the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of goods constitute the 
mainspring of historical events. The economic 
historians can find much in the history of 


Rome to back their theories. The collapse 
of the sturdy peasant class and the advent of 
the latifundia with their servile cultivators, 
the destruction of the middle class (or, as we 
would say today, the white<ollar class) be- 
cause of high taxation, the unfortunate tink- 
ering with the currency which led to violent 
and unpredictable fluctuations in prices, the 
inability of Rome to work out a satisfactory 
economic system after the wiping out of its 
small farm population— all these were signifi- 
cant economic causes for the end of Roman 
supremacy. 

The geographical school, already com- 
mented upon in Chapter i, stresses the inter- 
relation between natural resources and physi- 
cal environment on the one hand and man’s 
institutions and activities on the other. It 
would point to the possible importance of the 
diminution in rainfall in tlie Roman empire 
and its effect upon crop yields. Then again 
it would direct attention to the problem of 
erosion, which apparently became quite seri- 
ous in certain areas and influenced the im- 
perial economic structure. 

Other schools focus their attention upon the 
influence of ideas, which may be called the 
intellectual interpretation of history: or upon 
the development of pure science and tech- 
nology, the scientific school of history: or upon 
the anthropological approach, which stresses 
the importance of such cultural processes as 
diffusion (discussed in Cliapter i) in the de- 
velopment of civilization. And the spiritual, 
or teleological, school believes that behind the 
movements of history is the guidance of a 
Divine Will, which directs human destinies 
to conform with some great cosmic plan or 
goal. 

Trends in interpretation of history. In re- 
viewing historical schools or various interpre- 
tations of history, we can say that most 
historians agree that in the past political facts 
in history have received too much emphasis. 
That type can be called "drum and trumpet 
history." Many historians also agree that in 
any one period of history one or more factors— 
economic or religious or geographic, and so 
on— will be predominant and will then in the 
next period give way to another set of factors. 
More and more, historians today are recogniz- 
ing that the historical process is a complex 
product resulting from the interaction of all 
the various factors we have mentioned. 
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Reference to the various schools of history 
has given ns a glance into the field of historical 
causation. History may be made more interest- 
ing and perhaps more meaningful if we try 
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occasionally to appraise and analyze events in 
terms of the various schools of history and to 
see which sets of factors operate to bring about 
certain events. 


The Fusion of Cultures 


T he nature of the invasions. Now that 
we have traced the various streams of 
German invaders that broke through the fron- 
tiers and established themselves in the Roman 
empire, it is essential that something be said 
about the character of these invasions. Did 
the Germans annihilate large sections of the 
Roman population? Was there much pillag- 
ing and looting? Was the powerful civiliza- 
tion that Rome had created destroyed? 

In answering such questions it is important 
to understand that infiltration of Germans into 
the empire had been going on several hundred 
years before the great invasions of the fifth 
century. Thousands of Germans had been per- 
mitted to settle on vacant lands or serve in the 
legions. Before the terrible chaos of the fifth 
century a jmocess of culture fusion, or blend- 


ing, was taking place peacefully and imper- 
ceptibly. The Germans living in the empire 
were taking on the culture of the more civil- 
ized Romans around them. If the pressure of 
the Huns on the Gothic tribes had not become 
so acute in the fourth century, it is probable 
that the infiltration of the Germans would 
have continued to be peaceful. But the men- 
ace of the Huns accelerated the movement of 
the German tribes, and what had formerly 
been a rather gradual and peaceful activity 
soon became a pell-mell attack on the frontiers. 

Although superficially the great invasions 
seemed entirely different from the former 
peaceful infiltration of the Germans, they were 
not fundamentally different in character. It is 
true that there was at times ruthless pillaging 
by the invaders, and in certain sections of the 
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empire, especially in Britain, Roman civiliza- 
tion was entirely wiped out. The Germans 
seized much of Roman land; perhaps as much 
as two thirds exchanged ownership. In the 
main, however, the blending and fusing of the 
two peoples, which had been going on before 
the period of the great invasions, continued 
without serious interruption. The barbarian 
invasions, in other words, must not be re- 
garded as cataclysmic. 

In most of the areas of the empire the in- 
vaders represented a minority of the pwpula- 
tion. Although they were the political enemies 
of the Roman government, they admired 
Roman civilization and tried to assimilate it. 
This explains why the invader soon began to 
lose his Germanic speech, customs, and re- 
ligion. Most of the Germanic leaders con- 
tinued to use Roman administrative agencies, 
employed members of the old civil service, and 
perpetuated the use of Latin in governmental 
affairs. That is why there is hardly a trace of 
the Germanic languages in Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain. IVTiile the invader was assimilating 
Roman civilization, life for the people of the 
empire went on much as usual. 

Civilization during the Dark Ages. While 
the new and the old were being blended, there 
was a decline in civilization, and trade and 
commerce suffered a setback. For nearly five 
hundred years after the great invasions of the 
fifth century European civilization was un- 
settled. It retrogressed rather than advanced. 
But the period of the so<alled Dark Ages was 
one of preparation, in which a new civiliza- 
tion, even more fruitful than the old, com- 
pounded of both Germanic and Roman ele- 
ments, was being evolved. 

The immediate effect, however, was the de- 
cline of city life. Abandoned Roman cities 
soon collapsed in ruins. There was also a seri- 
ous decline in learning, art, and architecture. 
Soon there were few scholars who knew how to 
write good Latin. The Bishop of Tours, writ- 
ing in the sixth century, lamented, “In these 
times when the practice of letters declines, nay, 
rather perishes in the cities of Gaul, there has 
been found no scholar trained in the art of 
ordered composition to present in prose or 
verse a picture of the things that have be- 
fallen. . . .” ^ .-Mong with the decline of liter- 
ary Latin went a decline of the knowledge of 
Greek, as contact with Constantinople and the 
eastern part of the empire was brokra off. 


OF THE CHURCH 

Scholars of the tramUion period. Enlighten- 
ment and learning, of course, did not entirely 
die out in svestem Europe. The most impor- 
tant scholar in the west in the early sixth cen- 
tury was Boethius, who lived in Italy and was a 
member of a noble Roman family. Having 
received an excellent education, he entered the 
government service of the Visigothic king 
Theodoric, when the latter established his 
kingdom in Italy. In his spare time Boethius 
busied himself making Latin translations of 
Greek works. His translations were the only 
source of Greek learning available to medieval 
scholars until, six hundred years later, as we 
shall see, more complete accounts were ob- 
tained through Arabic sources. Boethius’ im- 
portance is as a transmitter of classical thou^t 
to the Middle Ages. Unjustly accused of 
treachery by Theodoric, Boethius tvas thrown 
into prison and while awaiting ex»aition 
wrote the famous Consolations of Philosophy. 
The work deals with the basic questions of 
man’s existence and was one of the most pop- 
ular philosophical treaties during the Middle 
Ages. It is still being read by students of 
philosophy today. 

Another important scholar, a contemporary 
of Boethius, was Cassiodorus. He too served 
Theodoric for a time, retiring to found two 
monasteries. He devoted the remainder of his 
long life (he lived to be over ninety) to the 
preservation and collection of learning. He 
was not what we call a productive scholar, 
but he preserved a sast amount of classical 
learning. Cassiodorus did much to make mon- 
asferies centers of learning, for he encour- 
aged the monks to copy and transcribe val- 
uable manuscripts. Soon practically all mon- 
asteries had scriptoriums, departments con- 
cerned exclusively with the copying of manu- 
scripts. 

Another scholar of some importance was 
Isidore of Seville, who was bishop of Seville 
from 600 to 636. His most important work was 
his Etymologies, a fascinating encyclopedia 
that included a jumble of queer odds and ends 
taken from classical sources. It reminds one of 
Pliny’s Natural History. Isidore ■was an impor- 
tant preserver of knowledge, and for three hun- 
dred years his Etymologies was a standard work 
of reference in the western tvorld. 

In the early Middle .-^ges there was a dearth 
of g;ood historians. The only worthy prede- 
cessor of the Venerable Bede, who will he dis- 
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cussed shortly, was Gregory of Tours. Living 
in the sixth century, this bishop has left us 
the only good source material for the early 
history of the Franks, one of the most im- 
portant of the Germanic tribes which broke 
through the Roman frontiers and poured into 
the empire in the chaotic fifth century. 

The role of the Church. As the Roman em- 
pire declined and finally collapsed, the Chris- 
tian Church became the most important 
agency in assisting the fusion between the Ger- 
man and Roman cultures. The Church, more 
than anything else, fostered learning and 
cushioned the shock of the impact between 
German and Roman. As the uncouth Ger- 
mans were converted, they became less warlike 
and more amenable to Roman culture, and 
came to be supporters of law and order. 

When the Roman government collapsed, the 
Church assumed many of Its secular responsi- 
bilities. This is illustrated in the famous inci- 
dent of Pope Leo i and Attila the Hun. Attila 
was dissuaded by the Pope from attacking 
Rome. The political power of the papacy was 
especially increased during the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great (590-604), who assumed the 
responsibility of defending Rome from the 
Lombards. Gregory, it is said, “ordered the 
police, regulated markets, coined money, main- 
tained civil and criminal courts, repaired the 
walls and aqueducts, supported schools and 
hospitals, commanded the militia, and de- 
fended the city in case of attack.’’*’ 

The Church’s missionary activity. Another 
great contribution of the early Church was its 
missionary activity, which was not only a Chris- 
tianizing movement but one which dissemi- 
nated civilization. One of the earliest Chris- 
tian missionaries to the Germans was Ulfilas 
(about 311-383), who spent forty years among 
the Visigoths. He translated the Bible into 
Gothic, an important event, for heretofore the 
Germans had had no satisfactory system of 
writing. The labors of Ulfilas were the begin- 
ning of the spread of Christianity among many 
of the German tribes. 

Another great figure in early missionary 
work was St. Patrick, who was born in Britain 
about 389. He became a monk in Gaul and 
later went to Ireland as a missionary. As a re- 
sult of his activities Christianity obtained a 
strong foothold in Ireland, centering around 
monasteries. These monasteries became the 
nuclei of a remarkable civilization. The learn- 
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This is the carved ivorji cover of a medieval religious 
book, now in the Church of Hildesheim, Germany. 


ing of the Irish monks in the sixth century was 
unsurpassed in Europe. Other important mis- 
sionary figures were St. Coltnnban, an Irish 
monk who tame from Britain to Burgundy, 
and St. Boniface, wiio likewise came from Eng- 
land and spent thirty-five years among wild 
German tribes. 

Pope Gregory the Great was active in fur- 
thering missionary work. In 596 he sent St. 
Augustine to England, where the first Chris- 
tian Church among the Anglo-Saxons was 
established. 

Monasteries. Besides the Chtirch’s assump- 
tion of political obligations and its missionary 
work, the founding of monasteries was another 
very important activity in furthering the 
fusion of cultures and the preservation of 
learning in the early Middle Ages. We have 
already seen how Cassiodorus helped make 
the monasteries centers of learning in the 
Dark Ages and how the Irish monasteries de- 
veloped a high degree of civilization. Let us 
go back for a moment and examine the nature 
of the monasteries and their growth. 

The monastic way of life originated long 
before the birth of Christianity. There have 
been men in all ages who believed that the 
world around them was sinful and that the 
ordinary routine of life detracted from one’s 
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ability to serve his God and achieve spir- early Middle Ages were in the monasteries, 
itual serenity. The only solution they saw was In the monasteries monks in the scriptoriums 
to isolate themselves from the snares and ma- labored at copying and preserving the few re- 
terialistic preoccupations of the world. Chris- maining precious works of classical antiquity, 
tian monasticism originated in the east in the In a monastery in the north of England the 
third century and was influenced in its devcl- Venerable Bede (673-735), one of the few great 
opment by such monastic leaders as St. An- scholars of his day, pursued his studies. Bede 
thony and Basil the Great. is most famous for his Ecclesiastical History 

The monasteries were agricultural pioneers of the English Nation, the best account we 
in Europe. In the early Middle Ages- much of have for almost two hundred years of English 
the land was forest or swamp; two thirds of histon', notable for its excellent historical writ- 
France was covered with forest as late as 750 ing and its fine prose style. 

A.D. Monks drained the swamps and felled tire The Franks. In the amalgamating of the 
forests. Of the Cistercian monks in England Roman and Germanic peoples and cultures, 
it was said, They turned the waste land into the part played by a group of German tribes 
good land; tfiey planted the trees; they im- called the Franks was especially significant. As 
proved the streams; they made corn grow we shall see, the Franks became the first pillar 
where thistles had sprung unchecked; they of a new civilization in Europe. Of several 
filled the meadows with cattle and stocked the tribes of Franks, the Salians and Ripuarians 
uplands with sheep. were the most important. The former lived in 

Perhaps the most significant contribution the valley of the Rhine close to the sea, w'hile 
of monasticism was the preservation of learn- the latter settled along the right bank of the 
ing. Most of the few schools existing in the Rhine River. 
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Clovis. Early in the fifth century the Franks 
began to move into northern Gaul. Under 
the Salian king Clovis i (465?-5ii) the Franks 
began a remarkable career of conquest that was 
to make them the most powerful and influen- 
tial people in the west. Clovis, an ambitious 
and thoroughly unscrupulous ruler, first dis- 
posed of Syagrius, a Roman general, who rep- 
resented the last foothold of Roman authority 
in central Gaul. The victory was achieved in 
486. After ten years of fighting Clovis next 
subjugated the Alamanni, and a little later he 
forced the Burgundians to become his allies 
and pushed the Visigoths out of southern 
Gaul. 

Clovis had married a Christian Burgundian 
princess named Clotilda, and perhaps largely 
through her influence he became converted to 
Christianity. His conversion made him the 
only orthodox Christian ruler in the west, for 
the other Germanic tribes were either pagans 
or embraced some heretical form of Chris- 
tianity, such as Arianism. The conversion of 
Clovis in 496 was a momentous event in Euro- 
pean history. The Franks, now orthodox Chris- 
tians, were able to combine the political con- 
quest of their pagan or unorthodox neighbors 
with the forcible expansion of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. So far as the papacy was concerned, 
the expansion of the aggressive Franks meant 
that its missionary activities were expanded. 
Civilization was thus disseminated, as mon- 
asteries, churches, and schools followed in the 
wake of the victorious Franks. Before Clovis 
died, he was in control of practically all of 
Caul. 

The later Merovingians. The Merovingians, 
as we call the rulers of the house of Clovis, 
continued the process of conquest, but in the 
latter part of the sixth century the grandsons 
of the redoubtable Clovis began to show weak- 
nesses that threatened to nullify the achieve- 
ments of the founder of Merovingian power. 
Civil wars broke out, and the Frankish king- 
dom split into warring divisions. The later 
Merovingian kings came to be called the rois 
faineants (do-nothing kings). The real power 
was exercised by the king’s chief minister, 
called the mayor of the palace. 

During the days of weak government in the 
last decades of the sixth and in the first half of 
the seventh century, commercial activity lagged. 
Agriculture was all-important, and large 
parts of western Europe were divided into 
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small, self-sufficient units based on a crude agri- 
cultural economy. In these dark days we can 
perceive the first development of feudalism. 
The number of freemen decreased and a new 
landed aristocracy came into being, whose 
main function was to provide mounted fight- 
ing men to the ruler. Many of the great land- 
lords obtained a wide measure of local inde- 
pendence. Out of these elements— depressed 
freemen, the mounted knight, and local inde- 
pendence-feudalism finally emerged in com- 
plete form in the early tenth century. 

The Carolingian line. In the eighth century 
Charles Martel, a mayor of the palace, estab- 
lished the importance of his family by defeat- 
ing a large Saracen army at the battle of Tours 
in 732 and restoring a large degree of unity to 
the Frankish realm. His son, Pepin the Short, 
obtained the sanction and the blessing of the 
Pope to declare himself the legal, or de jure, 
ruler of the Frankish nation. The event ended 
the Merovingian dynasty and established the 
supremacy of the Carolingian line, under 
which Gaul and other territories were united 
in one government from 751 to 888. By 
sanctioning the deposition of the decadent 
Merovingians, the papacy further cemented 
the alliance that had been born when Clovis 
became converted in 496. The papacy, in ap- 
proving Pepin’s seizure, also strengthened its 
claim to be superior to any secular ruler. How- 
ever, this assertion was often challenged, and 
in the later Middle Ages it was to have tragic 
consequences when kings and Pojres waged 
relentless war against each other. 

Charlemagne (7427-814). Under Pepin’s son 
the Carolingians reached the height of their 
power. Pepin was succeeded upon his death in 
768 by Charlemagne, one of the most outstand- 
ing figures in European history. This great 
ruler, a lover of learning and a zealous 
spreader of Christianity, was imbued with the 
ambition of subjugating as many people as 
possible and at the same time forcing them to 
become Christians. In this way he carried on 
the policies of the first Merovingian, Clovis, 
but on a much grander scale. Answering an 
appeal of the Pope requesting aid against the 
Lombards, Charlemagne sped to Italy, con- 
quered the Lombards, and assumed the title 
King of the Lombards. This gave him control 
over a large part of the Italian peninsula. 

Charlemagne’s greatest conquest was car- 
ried out against the heathen Saxon tribes who 
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An idealized study of Charlemagne shows him with 
the imperial crown and other symbols of authority. 


lived between the Rhine and the Elbe rivers. 
He waged twenty campaigns against the Sax- 
ons, who finally submitted to his political 
control and accepted Christianity. At its 
height the Carolingian empire included most 
of western Europe (see map, opposite page). 
His empire was not surpassed until the con- 
quests of Napoleon in the early nineteenth 
century. 

The acquisition of a great empire by Char- 


lemagne had one very important consequence. 
On Christmas day in the year 800, while Char- 
lemagne was attending service in the Church 
of St. Peter, Pope Leo iii placed a crown on his 
head while those in attendance proclaimed 
him Emperor of the Romans. The ceremony 
demonstrated that the memory of the once- 
great Roman empire still lived as a very vital 
tradition in the hearts of men in Europe. 
There was a strong desire to reestablish the 
political unity that had existed in Europe be- 
fore the great invasions of the fifth century. 
The tradition of imperial unity endured even 
after the collapse of Charlemagne’s empire; it 
was resurrected in 962 by a German king who 
ruled over what came to be called the Holy 
Roman Empire, which theoretically lasted un- 
til 1806, when it was dissolved by Napoleon. 

Civilization under Charlemagne. Charle- 
magne has been called "the civilizer.” His 
conquests, while often brutal at the outset, 
were ultimately the means of spreading Chris- 
tian civilization. The governmental structure 
of his empire gave to the peoples of western 
Europe the best administration they had en- 
joyed since the good days of the Roman em- 
pire. A strong army maintained peace within 
the Carolingian territories, the capitularies, or 
laws, of the central government guaranteed 
more civilized justice to the people, and the 
missi dominici, special itinerant agents of the 
emperor, traversed the realm, taking care 
that the local officials were not rapacious or 
cruel. 

In the field of learning, Charlemagne was 
so concerned with advancing education and 
scholarship that historians speak of his efforts 
in that direction as the Carolingian Renais- 
sance. Charlemagne decreed in a law of 789 
that every monastery and abbey was to have its 
school. Latin came to be written with greater 
care, and great improvements were made in 
the style of handwriting. Charlemagne’s most 
famous educational accomplishment was his 
Palace School at Aix-la-Chapelle, the Caro- 
lingian capital. Here the children of the em- 
peror and his nobles were instructed, and even 
those of a few commoners were admitted. The 
head of the school was Alcuin, a pupil of one 
of Bede’s students, who had been educated 
at the York Cathedral School in England. The 
influence of the Palace School radiated 
throughout Gaul and Germany and stimu- 
lated educational activities in the monasteries. 
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The decline of the Frankish empire. The 
greatness o£ the Frankish empire had been the 
work of three outstanding statesmen: Charles 
Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne. After the 
death of Charlemagne, however, the empire 
was ruled by weak, incompetent emperors, so 
that the great political structure which reached 
the climax of its glory in the coronation of 
Charlemagne at Rome in 800 completely dis- 
appeared by the end of the tenth century. 

The creation of the Carolingian empire was 
a brilliant achievement. It greatly assisted the 
process of blending German and Roman into 
a new cultural synthesis. The Carolingian 
Renaissance helped keep the light of civili- 
zation burning, but Europe was not yet ready 
for the civilization and political solidarity that 
Charlemagne envisaged. After the fall of his 
empire Europe suffered another period of con- 
fusion, aggravated by invasions of Northmen. 

Out of the failure of the Carolingian empire 
to achieve political unity there developed a 
type of social control called feudalism, which 

Summary 

The events discussed in this chapter cover, roughly, the period from 180 to 800. It 
was the great era of transition from classical to medieval civilization. The conventional 
date, 476, for the fall of Rome is usually accepted as the termination of ancient, or clas- 
sical, history. Western European history for approximately the next one thousand 
years is described as medieval. The period covered by this chapter is known as early 
medieval times or, as it is sometimes called, the Dark Ages. 

The latter part of the second century a.d. was a period of rapid decline in the Roman 
empire. The downward trend was arrested by the capable rulers Diocletian and Con- 
stantine. The principate was now quite forgotten. In its place were an oriental despot- 
ism and a centralized bureaucracy. In the long run the extreme measures taken by 
Diocletian and Constantine to arrest the decline only exaggerated the evils from which 
the Roman world was suffering. The chief evils were interference in the government 
by the irresponsible soldiery, the destruction of the middle class, the decrease of com- 
merce, the consequent decline of the prosperity of the city-states, and land monopoly. 

In the face of such conditions men were sick at heart. They turned to appealing 
oriental religions for escape. It soon became apparent that the most satisfactory religion 
was Christianity, whose founder, Jesus, preached a spiritually inspiring message of love 
and helpfulness and a better world to come. Although He attracted relatively few ad- 
herents during His short ministry. His followers rapidly increased after His martyrdom. 
In the spread of Christianity the work of Paul was particularly important. 

The fall of Rome started a widespread process of culture fusion in Europe, a process 
which blended Roman and Teuton into a new people. The Germans were the political 



was an outstanding characteristic of the Mid- 
dle Ages (see Chapter 12). Meanwhile the 
impetus given to learning by Charlemagne was 
not completely lost in the anarchic ninth cen- 
tury; and gradually, as stable government and 
better economic conditions emerged, western 
Europe experienced, as we shall see in Chapter 
14, an intense and fruitful period of intellec- 
tual and artistic activity. 
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enemies of Rome, but they admired Roman civilization and were eager to assimilate it. 
The Christian Church assisted materially in the fusion of barbarian and Roman, by 
helping to restrain the uncouth conqueror and dissuade him at times from acts of wan- 
ton destructiveness. Finally, the Church converted and transformed the wild Teuton 
into an agent of law. order, and civilization. The Church assumed great political power 
in this transitional period in European history. It also preserved learning and cooperated 
with the most promising Germanic nation, the Franks, who, under a series of great 
leaders ending with Charlemagne, succeeded in creating a civilized empire. 

It should be pointed out tliat tve have been concerned only with the events following 
the end of Roman authority in the west. The eastern, or Byzantine, empire, as it came to 
be called, continued to flourish for a thousand years and made many contributions to 
civilization. The Byzantine empire will be treated in the next chapter. 

The assimilation of Roman culture by the German tribes meant much more than 
the mere perpetuation of a purely Roman civilization. Roman civilization, it will be 
recalled, had borrowed in a large measure from the Greeks who were in turn obligated 
to the peoples of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Thus the successful fusion of Roman and 
Teuton meant not only the preservation of much of the Roman way of life; it meant, 
too, the passing on of cultures founded along the Nile and beside the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, in the hills of Palestine and the city-states of Greece. 
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ALONG THE CARAVAN ROUTES 


T he ovtjjook. for. civilization in ■wewcm Europe as presented in dac last 
chapter looked none too cnoouragii^- The culture of the cl a sac al Ttforld 
was now' threaten^ with extinction by the Germanic invasions. There was, how- 
ever, one dynamic and constructive force working to preserve classical culture, 
the Christian Church. VVe have noted how it came into being, hotv it brou^t 
a new fieeiing of hope and spiritual serenity to a distrau^t -westem world, how 
its teachings were spread through an impressive church organization headed by 
the papacy', and finally, how Christianity succeeded in converting some of the 
most important German chieftains, such as Clovis the Frank. 

That conversion had momentous consequences, for it meant that in the 
w'ork of building a new order in Euroj>e the ncAv German rulers were to cooper- 
ate witli the Church. In the latter part of the eighth century, the Church and a 
great Frankish leader, Charlemagne, actually succeeded in tvorking together to 
bring law and order, political unity, and advances in lettei^ and ihou^t to 
westem Europe. The Carolingian Renaissance, as it is called, was a brilliant 
achievement, but it was premature. Following the death of Charlemagne, the 
great Frankish empire disintegrated, and a ncAv series of imusions from the north, 
carried on by fierce and uncouth \’^ikings, again plunged Europe into disorder. 

AVhile Europe rvas reeling from the collapse of the Carolingian empire and 
the invasion of the Northmen in the ninth century, civilization was flourishing in 
other parts of the Avorld. It would have indeed been a calamity if, after the collapse 
of classical civilization in the tvest, civilization had also retrogressed everywhere 
else. But in the history of the world, while civilization may have declined in one 
or more areas, it has maintained its capacity for growth in others. 

The fact is well illustrated by the thriving civilization in the Near and Far 
East during the “Dark Ages” of Europe. The ensuing chapters will show that 
India was enjoying its golden age. Chandragupta ii, a great ruler, establish^! a 
stable government. Sculpture and poetry flourished, and striking advances were 
made in astronomy, mathematics, and medicine. 

China during the European chaos enjoyed a golden age even more magnif- 
icent than that in India. Political unity, law, security, and a magnificent outpour- 
ing of art and thought tvere achieved under the T'ang Dmasty. China became the 
largest and most powerful state in the svorld, reaching Avest as far as Persia and 
the Caspian Sea and south to Burma and the Himalaya mountains. 
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Nearer to western Europe, in the Near East, civilization was also maintained 
on a high plane. When we speak of the fall of Rome, we sometimes forget that 
only the western portion of the Roman empire succumbed to the German invader, 
that in the east Constantinople carried on the classical tradition. This vigorous 
remnant of the Roman empire, known as the Byzantine empire, from the fifth 
century to the fifteenth, acted as a buffer for tresterp Europe, staving off attacks 
from the Turks and other invaders, thus allowing Europe to recuperate and 
reorganize its strength without serious interference. 

T he only rival of Byzantine civilization outside of the Far East was that 
developed by the followers of Mohammed in Asia Minor and along the north 
African coast to Spain. The story of Mohammedanism relates the rise of a great 
prophet who inculcated in the hearts of the people of Arabia a vital sense of their 
destiny to conquer and rule the earth in the name of Allah. With unbelievable 
swiftness and success the follotvers of the Prophet sts'ept across North Africa and 
surged -into Spain in the west, up through Syria and Palestine, and eastward until 
they could one day claim suzerainty over the distant Philippines. Aloiig their 
caravan routes passed the merchants of the world, conterging on Bagdad with 
ivory from Africa, spices from India, and silks from China. 

But more than trade flowed back and forth along these routes, for the Islamic 
world was the great preserver, adapter, and spreader of culture. The style of the 
numerals which number this page was brought from India by the followers of 
Islam and later given the title “Arabic.” One of man’s greatest accomplish- 
ments— the making of paper— was learned by Arabs from Chinese prisoners in 
Samarkand in the eighth century and transported to the western world, while 
the knowledge of block printing was transmitted westward by Turkish people. 

Porcelain had arrived in the Near East from China by the twelfth century. 
New medical discoveries and drugs circulated along the caravan routes, as did 
the all-but-lost Greek learning with which the Moslem savants came in contact 
in the Near East. 

We can lay aside the tribulations of western Europe as we pursue a more 
hopeful theme. Ahead lie some of the most vivid and illustrious pages of man- 
kind’s history— the colorful, cosmopolitan refinements of the Byzantine empire, 
the fervor and vitality of a sprawling Mohammedan world, and the golden ages 
of medieval India and China. 
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CHAPTER 8 


World 


I, 330 A.D., the emperor Constan- 
tine formally dedicated his magnificent new eastern capital of the Roman empire. He 
named it Nova Roma, but it soon became known as Constantinople. And on May 29, 
1453, another emperor, the last of the scores of rulers who had governed the great capital 
for 1123 years, met his death in battle as the victorious Turks put an end to an empire 
that had stood as the successor of Roman sovereignty and Greek culture. This is at 
once a dramatic and tragic story, the story of a civilization that stood as an isolated 
outpost of Europe, facing a hostile and barbarous east and protecting an unappreciative 
west that was itself slowly arising out of barbarism. 

During the thousand years that it survived the western empire, there were occasions 
when the eastern empire came perilously near collapsing, but these periods were 
followed invariably by splendid revivals in power and civilization. The empire had 
its weaknesses— revolts and intrigues, overemphasis upon circuses and upon theological 
disputes, and customs which were quite often barbarous and cruel. But on the other 
hand, it made some magnificent contributions which more than compensate for its 
negative characteristics. It preserved the Greek language and learning; it perpetuated 
the Roman imperial system and codified Roman law; it introduced into Europe many 
of the finest features of Mohammedan culture through the contacts which it made 
with the east. It fused Greek and oriental art and dedicated the new artistic creations 
to the glorification of the Christian religion. Again, because of its splendid situation 
at the crossroads of the east and trest, the empire of Constantinople could act as the 
great culture disseminator for all peoples who came in contact with it. And its contacts 
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were many, owing chiefly to the far-reaching trade which it so successfully carried on 
in the Mediterranean and Black Sea areas and the entire Near East. 

For over a thousand years the eastern empire, with its center at Constantinople, 
was the most splendid civilization the Middle Ages knew. Its wealth excited the envy 
and greed of all other peoples, especially the Turks in the east and Italians in the west, 
and made inevitable the destruction of the empire when its military and naval power 
became sufficiently weakened. But during the height of its power the greatness of 
Constantinople was known throughout the world. That rich and turbulent metropolis 
was to the early Middle Ages what Athens was to Greece, and Rome to the Mediter- 
ranean world. Well has it been called "The City,” for it was known and envied in three 
continents. 

The History of the Eastern Empire 

T he beginning of the eastern empire. On ing economically, the east was becoming more 
the peninsula that juts out from Europe and more important in trade and manufac- 
to Asia, on the magnificent harbor of the turing. 

Golden Horn stood the ancient Greek city of Lastly, significant changes had taken place 
Byzantium. On this site in 327 a.d. Constan- in the nature of Roman monarchy. Gone 
tine began the- building of a new capital for were' the days when the princeps of the early 
the Roman empire. His purpose was not il- empire mixed freely with his subjects. The 
logical, for the empire had lately been under- empire had been turning more and more 
going definite changes. Oriental cults were toward the east. Diocletian and his successors 
spreading throughout the west, replacing the borrowed from the brilliant Sassanid court in 
old Roman faith in popularity. From Egypt Persia its oriental conceptions of divine sov- 
had come the worship of Isis and Osiris, from ereignty, wherein the subject must prostrate 
Asia Minor the Magna Mater cult, while the himself before the heaven-appointed emperor, 
Roman soldiers had taken to the worship of who surrounded himself with lavish rituals, 
Mithras, the Persian god of light. The Goths costumes, and ceremonials. These various 
were periling the empire on the Danube, and changes made logical a shift of capitals. The 
the Persians were a menace in Asia; Rome’s new city. Nova Roma, or Constantinople, was 
location in the west made effective resistance dedicated in 330 and soon became the most 
more difficult. Again, while Italy was declin- spectacular in Christendom. 
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Theoretically Rome and New Rome were 
the double capitals of a unified empire, but in 
the year 395 Theodosius divided the empire 
between his two sons, one to rule over the 
east, the other over the west. From this time 
on, there was a definite separation between 
the two sections, and we can now talk about 
“a Roman empire of the east.” It is true 
that the fiction of imperial unity continued 
for years afterward, and Justinian’s splendid 
though brief conquests in the west actually 
made the entire Mediterranean once more a 
Roman sphere. But his project of political 
reunification was a lost cause, and after his 
death the west declined completely, while the 
eastern emjiire endured for almost a thousand 
years. Thus the eastern Roman empire with its 
original Roman traditions was transformed by 
geography, time, and circumstances into a civ- 
ilization that was unique. It was the fusion of 
Roman, Greek, and oriental elements. 

Gothic invasions. From the outset the east- 
ern empire was beset with dangers. In 378 the 
Emperor Valens was killed at the battle of 
Adrianople while unsuccessfully attempting to 
hurl back the Visigoths. The latter were all- 
powerful; then their leader, Alaric, led them 
west into Italy in search of fresh lands and 
booty. With the Visigoths gone, the empire 
was safe for a time. In 441 Attila and his 
hordes of Huns crossed the Danube and threat- 
ened Constantinople; but he, too, turned to the 
west in search of new conquests. Then came 
the Ostrogoths, who forced the eastern emper- 
ors to allot them lands in 462, pillaged Mace- 


donia, and threatened Constantinople in 487. 
But Theodoric the Ostrogoth was also tempted 
to win Italy, and New Rome was once more 
saved. Thus New Rome emerged more inde- 
pendent and intact than ancient Rome at this 
time, and New Rome naturally turned to the 
cast for its culture and livelihood. 

Justmian. The sixth century is marked by 
the reign of the famous emperor Justinian 
(527-565). His ambition was to restore the 
Roman empire to its ancient grandeur and at 
the same time to jjlace the power of Constan- 
tinople, as the true heir of Rome, over the 
now barbarized lands of the west. Justinian 
owed much of his succc.ss to his beautiful and 
gifted wife, the emj)ress 'Fheodora, and to his 
brilliant general Belisarius. His military poli- 
cies were defensive in the east and ollensive in 
the west. He bought off the Persians, who had 
been threatening in the Near East, and de- 
voted his attention to conquering the west. 
In 533-534 Belisarius destroyed the Vandal na- 
tion and took over northern Africa. From 535 
to 548 the doughty general tried to reconquer 
Italy from the Ostrogoths. However, it re- 
mained for another excellent Byzantine gen- 
eral, Narses, to accomplish this difficult 
assignment about 554 a.d. 

In the meantime, Justinian’s forces gained 
the southeastern jxn tion of Spain from the Vis- 
igoths, and incorporated it with neighboring 
islands into the empire (see the map above). 
But Justinian’s empire was only half the Ro- 
man empire at its height. He possessed but 
little of Spain and nothing of Gaul, Britain, 
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or Germany. Furthermore, the reconquest had 
been accomplished only by exhausting the em- 
pire, both militarily and financially. 

Justinian’s reign was remarkable for its do- 
mestic advances. Such scholars as the historian 
Procopius continued the Greek literary tradi- 
tion. The imperial administration was reor- 
£;anized, while that great monument to legal 
scholarship and Justinian’s far-sightedness, the 
codification of Roman law, was completed 
under the emperor’s orders. Art was stimu- 
lated by the patronage given to sculptors and 
workers in mosaics, and the greatest of all 
Byzantine architectural triumphs, the cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia, was raised to the glory 
of God and the everlasting fame of Justinian. 

Dark years. The hundred fifty years follow- 
ing the death of Justinian were dark indeed 
for the eastern empire. In 568 the Lombards 
established a new kingdom in Italy, so that 
the emperor now controlled only the southern 
tip of the peninsula and the territory around 
Ravenna. Fierce Slavic tribes invaded the 
Balkan region, among them the Avars, who 
failed to capture Constantinople (626) and 
later migrated to Italy. The emperor Hera- 
clius (610-641), after a bitter struggle, managed 
to hold back the growing incursions of the 
Persians into the empire, but a new and more 
terrible danger now arose. The early part of 
the seventh century saw the birth of Islam, 
the union of the tribes of Arabia under a new 
and warlike religious faith, Mohammedanism, 
about which we shall read in the next chapter. 
Inspired by a fanatical zeal to conquer in the 


name of their Prophet, the Mohammedans by 
the end of the seventh century had taken over 
north Africa and Syria and even parts of Asia 
Minor. The eastern empire stood on the brink 
of disintegration, especially since the Balkan 
region was now in the hands of the Bulgars (a 
semi-oriental people) and various Slav peoples. 
The power of the emperor extended no farther 
than Constantinople and its environs, and a 
fringe of jmrts in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Elsewhere their hold was precarious indeed. 

The empire becomes “Byzantine.” In the 
seventh century the eastern Roman empire 
was transformed into the “Byzantine” empire. 
The name comes from the Greek settlement 
of Byzantium, on the site of which Nova Roma 
was built. When, as we are to see immediately, 
the eastern Roman empire was transformed 
into a Hellenized civilization, an appropriate 
title for it was the Greek name for its capital. 

First of all, a merging of peoples took place. 
Croats, Serbs, and Bulgars penetrated the em- 
pire and mingled with the Greek peoples. 
The blending of races helped rejuvenate the 
empire by the infusion of new blood. Even 
more important, the Byzantine empire became 
Hellenized. In the seventh century Greek re- 
placed Latin as the official language. The 
governmental edicts were drawn up in that 
tongue, Greek titles instead of Latin were 
bestowed on administrative officers, and Greek 
was used in giving commands in the army, 
besides remaining the language of the Church 
in the east. Until 1453 the Byzantine empire 
called itself the empire of the Romans, but 
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this was a fiction, for it was now in reality a 
separate, independent, Hellenized monarchy 
having its center at Constantinople and pos- 
sessing a decidedly oriental outlook. 

Leo III, The eighth century opened unhap 
pily for the Byzantines, but the rule of Leo in 
(717-741) brought order back to the hard- 
pressed monarchy. Leo defeated the Moham- 
medans on the sea in several engagements 
and repulsed them in their siege of Constanti- 
nople in 717-718. This event occurred some 
fifteen years before Charles Martel won over 
their forces in the battle of Totirs in 732 (see 
page 207), and it clearly shows how determined 
was the Mohammedan attack on Christendom 
in the eighth century. Leo’s internal reforms 
were extensive. He reformed the criminal and 
civil law and reorganized the administration 
of the empire by dividing huge areas into 
smaller districts that could be governed more 
efficiently. He prevented the growth of huge 
estates at the expense of the peasantry, pro- 
mulgated a nautical code which encouraged 
the development of a merchant marine, and 
attacked monastic abuses and the worship of 
images in the eastern Church. This started a 
quarrel known as the iconoclastic controversy, 
which later brought about a schism between 
the eastern and Roman churches. 

Ninth- and tenth-century disorders. But 
the death of Leo m ushered in more decades 
of disorder and dangers. In the ninth and 
tenth centuries the Byzantine empire rode out 
the storm of external attack because of its 
strong naval position. The Mohammedans 
were defeated in the Aegean, and by capable 
armies the Byzantines held back the powerful 
Bulgarians who aimed at possessing all the 
Balkans. Under the dynamic leadership of 
Basil II (976-1025), the Byzantine forces finally 
crushed their foes with great severity. On one 
occasion 15,000 Bulgars were blinded and only 
150 were left a single eye each to guide the 
rest home. This cruel treatment of the Bul- 
gars caused Basil ii to be known thereafter as 
Bulgaroctonos—'siayer of the Bulgars." Basil 
II fought the Mohammedans also but was only 
intermittently successful against them and 
gained no important territories. Thus Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and lands to the west, over 
which Justinian had once ruled, remained in 
Moslem hands during Basil’s reign. 

Basil II brought strength and prosperity to 
his empire. After restoring Byzantine control 
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over the Balkan peninsula and southern Italy, 
the Basileus (for such was the Greek title of 
the emperor) tried to placate his new subjects 
by allowing them to retain their own govern- 
ments. He was friendly, too, with the powerful 
prince of Kiev in southern Russia and was 
instrumental in bringing about that ruler’s 
conversion in 989. Henceforth Russians 
around Kiev adopted Christianity and began 
to accept some Byzantine customs and learn- 
ing. Basil II fostered commerce and industry 
and died leaving a large surplus in the imperial 
treasury. Unfortunately, a decline in Byzantine 
resources and initiative took place afterward. 

Eleventh-century decay. Internally the em- 
perors had to contend with an aggressive aris- 
tocracy which was gaining too much power in 
the provinces, and with a Church that was 
constantly absorbing lands for monastic pur- 
poses. Land so held no longer paid taxes 
to the state. But the external danger was even 
more pressing. Venice became stronger in the 
west and took over control of the Adriatic re- 
gion. In the east there appeared the formid- 
able and barbarous Seljuk Turks, whose 
Mohammedan fanaticism incited them to 
make continuous attacks on the weakening 
empire. In the eleventh century these in- 
vaders captured Jerusalem and even gained 
the shore opposite Constantinople in 1079. 
The Byzantine empire suffered a terrible blow 
in this victorious campaign of the .Seljuk 
Turks. Defeated at the battle of Manzikert 
(1071), it lost the eastern portions of Asia 
Minor to the Turks (sec map, page 220). These 
rich territories the empire never regained. 

Another great threat to Byzantine power 
was the pressure of the Normans in Italy. 
During the eleventh century under Robert 
Guiscard, Norman adventurers began to carve 
out possessions for themselves in southern 
Italy at the expense of the Byzantine empire. 
By 1080 Byzantine power on the mainland and 
in Sicily was smashed and its prestige in the 
west seriously weakened. But then, when the 
empire was torn by anarchy and apparently 
completely exhausted, its most able general, 
Alexius (^mnenus, gained the throne by a 
coup d’etat in 1081. He restored order and 
imperial prestige, and he and his successors 
kept the Turks in check for almost 125 years. 
Serbia and Bulgaria came under Byzantine 
control in the twelfth century, and the empire 
waxed wealthy in trade. 
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Italian control. The most serious blow fell 
in 1204. Up to that year the emperors had 
succeeded in preventing the Turks from cap- 
turing Constantinople. Since the eleventh 
century the western world had been engaged 
intermittently in great conflicts with the 
Moslem world over possession of the Holy 
Land. These campaigns, known as crusades, 
had been of value to the Byzantine emperors 
in helping stave off the onrush of the Mos- 
lems. But the Fourth Crusade furnished a 
pretext for semibarbarous crusaders and rapa- 
cious Venetian merchants to sack the great 
capital and found an empire which endured 
until 12G1 and contained a multitude of 
feudal lordships on the western pattern. Thus 
the Byzantine commercial wealth fell to the 
Venetians and the empire was ruined econom- 
ically. 'I’he catastrophe of 1204 proved a 
mortal wound to the Byzantine empire, even 
though the empire kept a semblance of its 
former might for another two centuries. 

Reasons for Byzantine decline. After 1261 
various Greek emperors succeeded in regain- 
ing control, but their rule was of short dura- 
tion, They tried to curb Venetian power by 
making trading treaties with Genoa, but their 
action only confused matters and filled the 
eastern Mediterranean with more Italian fleets 
and colonics. The Byzantine empire was on 
the downgrade all through the fourteenth cen- 
tury. One authority cites three important 
internal and three external causes for this deca- 
dence. The empire was disturbed internally 
by dvil wars in which conflicting factions 


weakened the empire and gave enemies op- 
portunities to come in; by social and religious 
disputes during which the lower classes re- 
volted and the eastern clergy quarreled bit- 
terly with the Latin Church; by financial and 
military disorder through which taxes and cus- 
toms duties diminished, coinage was debased, 
and the military and naval forces grew too 
weak to protect the empire. On the outside, 
Serbs and Bulgarians weakened the empire 
by prolonged warfare; a new group of Turks, 
the Ottomans, were growing in power and 
finally captured even Constantinople itself in 
1453; the Latins, especially the Venetians and 
Genoese, did not help the Byzantine empire in 
its hour of need but made the most of every 
opportunity to take advantage of its distress 
and hasten its end for their own interests.^ 

The destruction of the Byzantine empire 
was now only a matter of time; the end came 
in 1453. After a magnificent defense in 
which the emperor Constantine xiii had to 
confront the Turkish army of nearly 160,000 
soldiers with only 9000 men (half of whom 
were foreigners), the great eastern bulwark of 
Christian civilization crumbled before the 
might of Islam, and the thousand-year-old 
Byzantine empire fell forever. 

Reasons for endurance of Byzantine empire. 
We can see from the preceding resume of 
Byzantine political developments that the em- 
pire suffered from endless internal and exter- 
nal attacks. Yet despite the outbreak of some 
sixty-five revolutions in a little over a thousand 
years and the abdication or murder of more 
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than sixty emperors, the empire endured as a 
definite political entity for a long period. 
What enabled it to surmount these difficulties? 
One reason lies in the continuous use of a 
money economy, in contrast to the primitive 
economy then characteristic in the west. This 
money system facilitated trade and the pay- 
ment of taxes and enabled the empire to pro- 
vide military and naval forces more easily in 
times of stress. Another reason for the pro- 
longed existence of the state lies in its political 
system. Where the west was broken up into in- 
numerable feudal groups and thus had no sin- 
gle institution which centralized power, the op- 
posite situation existed in the east. Here there 
was an absolute monarchy surrounded by a 
well-trained and centralized bureaucracy. The 
control of the emperor was absolute. Only a 
successful revolution could depose him, and, 
because he was consecrated with holy oil by the 
patriarch and hence -was a priest-king who 
claimed the divine right to rule, he had com- 
plete power in civil, religious, and military 
affairs. 

History is replete with examples of the abso- 
lute jurisdiction achieved by rulers who united 
in themselves both political and religious 
offices. We will recall the power of the Egyp- 
tian pharaoh, at once a priest and ruler. Like- 
wise the emperor of China was both a monarch 
and the officiator of the sacred rites of heaven 
and earth. He was supposed to rule by the 
mandate of heaven. The worship of the Ro- 
man emperor was an attempt to gain the 
loyalty of all subjects by the deification of the 
ruler. Later on we shall see how exalted a 
position the ruler of the Incas held as a priest- 
king, while in seventeenth-century Europe 
such monarchs as James i of England and 
Louis XIV of France justified their despotism 
by maintaining they had divine right to rule 
their subjects as they pleased. 

Religious and 

I conoclastn and the break voith Rome. Jus- 
tinian attempted without success to hold 
the Church together as one body throughout 
the Roman empire. The churchmen at Con- 
stantinople and Rome constantly quarreled 
over ecclesiastical problems, and in 1054 there 
was a final separation, so that to this day, 
despite many attempts at reunification, the 
Roman Catholics and the Greek Catholics 


The emperor of Byzantium was another 
such ruler. He stood at the top of an intricate 
official hierarchy and bureaucracy, a dazzling 
manifestation of a government which held the 
entire emjiire firmly in its grasp. Howe\er, 
while the emperor ivas able to act as auto- 
cratically as he desired, he was dependent 
upon a well-trained cit il service for adminis- 
tration, and this group ser\cd to check some- 
w'hat the absolutism of the ruler. The most 
important civil servant was the master of 
offices. This post had been created by the 
Roman emperors by tlie fourth century a.d, 
and endured into Byzantine times. Duties 
devolving upon the master of offices varied 
from time to time, and there was eventually 
more than one master. 

The prestige attached to the position of 
master of offices was greater than that of any 
other .save that of the enipcior, for the master 
of offices was in charge of foreign affairs, the 
royal correspondence, court ccrcirumial, and 
the introduction of embassies from abroad. 
Financial affairs were handled by various offi- 
cials, of whom the most important was the 
count of tlic sacred largesses. The thief po- 
lice official in Constantinople was known as 
the city prefect. 

By the beginning of the eighth century the 
empire liad been divided into seven or eight 
themes. This word at one time signified an 
army corps, and later came to mean the 
territory- which the corps occupied. The head 
of each theme was known as the strategis, or 
military commander. The slralcgis was not 
only commander of affairs relating to warfare 
and the army but came to control all civil 
administration as well. This system was 
brought to comjiletion in the eighth century 
(when each theme had its particular army 
corps), and as such it continued to exist while 
the empire itself endured. 

Social Life 

have been distinct and independent of one 
another. The Roman Church became a great 
international body with jurisdiction through- 
out western Europe. The eastern, or Orthodox, 
Church became a great state church whose in- 
terests were interfused with those of the empire. 

The bi.shop of Constantinople came in time 
to occupy much the same administrative posi- 
tion as the bishop of Rome. He became the 
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patriarch of Constantinople with jurisdiction 
over twenty-eight provinces, just as the bishop 
of Rome became, as Pope, the head of western 
Christendom. The patriarch was chosen by the 
emperor, who made his appointment from a 
list of three candidates drawn up by an eccle- 
siastical council of archbishops. If the mon- 
arch so wished, he appointed a patriarch of his 
choice. Naturally, the policies of empire and 
Church were inseparably linked in Byzantine 
times. 

Unhappy relations between the eastern and 
western churches were of long standing; The 
strong Leo iii (717-740) instituted many re- 
forms in the Byzantine empire, after having de- 
feated the Moslems. While Leo had no use for 
Mohammedanism, he seems to have agreed 
with its contention that the use of images and 
pictures in worship led eventually to idolatry. 
In 725, therefore, Leo issued his famous edict 
forbidding image-worship as superstitious and 
irreverent, and he ordered the whitewashing 
of the pictures of the saints upon church walls 
as well as the removal of all statues. At once 
rioting broke out in Constantinople, and the 
officials who were taking down the large figure 
of "Christ Crucified” from the main palace 
gate were cudgeled to death by a fanatical mob. 
The demonstration was put down by troops, 
who killed some of the rioters. Leo then had 
a plain cross put above the palace gate and 
explained that symbols of the Christian faith 
were to be substituted for pictures and statues. 

The patriarch of Constantinople objected 
to Leo’s course of action. He was replaced by 
another man more agreeable to the emperor’s 
will. Riots broke out in Greece and Italy, 


while the Pope at Rome, Gregory ir, protested 
vehemently, and the succeeding Pope called a 
council of ninety-three bishops who read out 
of the Church all those who had accepted the 
program of iconoclasm (image-breaking). In 
843 the schism was temporarily healed by the 
restoration of images in the eastern Church, 
but other sources of friction made any perma- 
nent reunion impossible. The Latins were 
accused by some of the eastern ecclesiastics of 
acting irregularly by eating eggs in Lent, 
making use of unleavened bread in the Mass, 
and permitting priests to shave their faces. 
The rivalry between Latin and Greek church- 
men over the conversion of the Slavic peoples 
in eastern Europe proved to be still another 
source of irritation and complaint. Finally, 
in 1054 the breaking point was reached, and 
henceforth the papacy in the west and the 
Orthodox Church in the east maintained sep- 
arate existences, filled with mutual suspicion 
and intolerance. 

Importance of the eastern Church. The 
Orthodox Church played an important role in 
the daily life of the people. Linked as it was 
to the state, it received automatically the loy- 
alty of the people, and it gratified their love 
of pomp and pageantry by the splendor of its 
ritual and services. Undoubtedly there was a 
great deal of superstition of a gross kind 
among the Byzantines, centered around magic, 
witchcraft, fortune-telling, charms, and various 
secret ceremonies, some of them obscene, 
which the Church did little to prevent. On 
the other hand, the Church was the center of 
keen theological speculation, and it stimulated 
the arts profoundly. 

The Orthodox Church converted the Slav 
world. About 863 a.d. the brothers Cyril and 
Methodius set out from Constantinople for 
Hungary and Bohemia to bring these people 
the gospel. They devised an alphabet of modi- 
fied Greek characters in which to write the 
Slavic language; then they translated portions 
of the Bible and the divine service. Although 
the peoples of this region eventually came un- 
der Roman jurisdiction, the work of the two 
brothers (afterward made saints) triumphed 
to the east and south, so that ultimately the 
Greek Orthodox Church extended from Con- 
stantinople to the Baltic Sea (see map above). 
From the Byzantine Church also sprang the 
Russian Church, whose dogma, worship, and 
di.scipline were molded on the pattern of the 
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former. With the extension of the Greek 
Church went an extension of Byzantine cul- 
ture, so that today the semi-Greek alphabet of 
the Russians is a modification of Cyril’s inven- 
tion, while Greek art, commerce, and intellec- 
tual life have permeated most of the Slav 
world. The literature of the Slavs has been con- 
ditioned by Byzantine models. From the em- 
pire went architects and painters to build and 
ornament churches and public edifices, such as 
existed in Russia’s old capital, Kiev, until re- 
cently. From Constantinople came both the 
proper style of dress and the correct ritual for 
court life in the Slavic kingdoms. Russia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia were all made 
the richer for Byzantine culture diffusion.- 

Social life. Social life in the empire was 
colorful. The center of the empire was Con- 
stantinople, and the center of Constantinople 
consisted of the royal palace, the cathedral of 
St. Sophia, and the giant Hippodrome. The 
palace had groves of trees, gardens, banquet- 
ing halls, fountains, school, barracks, and 
stables filled with costly race horses. When 
the emperor sat down to dine, he ate from 
gold plate. One banqueting hall had doors 
of silver and tables of gold and silver and 
rich enamel, while the floors were strewn with 
roses, rosemary, and myrtle. So magnificent 
was the imperial palace that visitors from the 
drab and poverty-stricken west were awestruck 
at the wealth which they saw so lavishly dis- 
played on all sides, and prostrated themselves 
at the feet of the semi-divine emperor.-' Con- 
stantinople was the largest and wealthiest city 
in the Middle Ages. The most notable charac- 
teristic of the capital was its urbanity. Con- 
stantinople’s trade, crafts, and industries made 
it the hub of the empire, and it could not help 
becoming the intellectual and social capital. 

Byzantine social life was marked by tremen- 
dous contrasts. The religious attitude was 
deeply ingrained in the popular mind. As- 
ceticism and monasticism were widespread 
throughout the empire, and to an extraordi- 
nary degree even the most commonplace in- 
dividual seemed to take a vital interest in die 
deepest theological discussions, while all the 
people were much affected by a religious mys- 
ticism in their daily lives. But in contrast, the 
same people were exceptionally fond of all 
types of amusements. The great Hippodrome, 
seating 80,000 wide-eyed sp>ectators, was the 
scene of hotly disputed chariot races which 
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split the entire populace into rival factions 
of “Blue” and “Green.” One authority has 
graphically pictured for us the color and im- 
portance of these Hippodrome races. 

“Evei-y reader will picture the scene for him- 
self: the serried ranks of Greens and Blues in 
their thousands, the patricians and senators 
in their gorgeous robes of silk and flashing 
jewels seated on the terrace reserved for them; 
high above the course, connected with the pal- 
ace and cut off from the Circus itself, the boxes 
of Empress and Emperor. The long stispense; 
then the arrival of the imperial guard; a move- 
ment: the Emperor enters his box; he raises 
his mantle, and makes the sign of the Cross. 
The choirs sing, and strangely mingled with 
praises to the Christ and the Virgin pour the 
passionate supplications for the victory of this 
or that charioteer. Then the cars burst away: 
Triumph! Defeat!— and later under cover of 
night in the dark passageway of the narrow 
street a knife gleams for an instant, and a body 
falls; a splash in the sea and the current 
sweeps something away. A ‘Green’ has had 
his revenge on a victorious ‘Blue.’”-' 

Byzantine women. Women played an im- 
portant part in Byzantine society. The em- 
presses Theodora and Irene and many other 
prominent women exercised great influence. 
Byzantine women had a more etjuitablc status 
than women anywhere else in Europe. 

Many contradictory and libelous statements 
have been made about the Emjjress Theodora, 
wife of Justinian, but even the meager facts 
on which we can rely mark her out as an inter- 
esting and dynamic historical figure. While 
Justinian was yet only the heir to the throne. 



A sixth-century Byzantine mosaic pictures the Empress 
Theodora with two of her attendants. 
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he announced to the world that he intended Slavery. Slavery was a characteristic feature 
to marry this woman. Court society was of Byzantine life. That slavery had nearly 
shocked, for Theodora was a dancer on the always existed among the ancient peoples, we 
comic stage and was reputed to be the daugh- can realize by thinking back upon the dviliza- 
ter of an animal trainer at the circus. But in tions we have already studied. Even enli^t- 
all the years which she was married to the ened Athens had her full share of slaves, 
great lawgiver, Theodora never caused a Christianity had much to do with listening 
breath of scandal to be raised about her con- the burden of this wretched class of human 
duct. Of brilliant mind and poise, the em- beings by teaching that every nmn svas equally 
press gave invaluable help to her husband, endowed with a divine soul. By the time of 
counseling him wisely. Justinian’s reign public opinion was condemn- 

The climax of her career came in the fa- ing the worst features of andent slavery. Jus- 
mous Nika Revolt of 332. We have noticed tinian's legislation allowed slaves and free 
the rivalry that existed between the Green and persons to intermarry and stipulated that the 
Blue factions at the Hippodrome. These an- children of such unions would be free. Fur- 
tagonistic groups differed on religious and thermore, he made it a criminal offense for 
political grounds as well, and in 532 mudi a master to make a prostitute of a slave, 
rioting occurred. Justinian ordered the lead- Hereditary slavery diminished, although the 
ers of both factions to be executed. But two arrival of heathen captives prolonged it un 
of the ringleaders escaped, one a Blue and the duly in the Byzantine empire, 
other a Green. They united their respective Byzantine lack of haU^e. The Byzantines 
followers into one rebellious throng, and six possessed both a love of beauty and a streak of 
days of desperate rioting ensued. Finally the cruelty and vidousness. Their sports were often 
mob shouted for the deposition of Justinian bloody and sadistic, their tortures were hor- 
himself. It happened that the main portion of rible, and the lives of their aristocracy were a 
the emperor’s army was away fighting the mixture of luxury, intrigue, and studied vice; 
Persians, and his ministers counseled Justin- Some historians have described Byzantine im- 
ian to flee by sea. He was about to follow morality with grim joy. While they have exag- 
their advice when Theodora spoke up before gerated this aspect of Byzantine life, it is true 
the council with these words, which Procopius that the Byzantines were promiscuous. 

(the chronicler of Justinian’s court) has pre- Where the Greek ideal had been one of 
served for us: moderation in conduct, the Byzantines never 

“May I never be separated from this purple, achieved that balance. They tended toward 
and may I not live that day on which those excess in almost everything they did, a phe- 
who meet me shall not address me as mistress, nomenon that may be partly explained by 
If, now, it is your wish to save yourself, O Em- their political situation. The empire was 
peror, there is no difficulty. For we have much never free from the fear of invasion, and its 
money, and there is the sea, here the boats . . . inhabitants were constantly aware of their 
as for myself, I approve a certain ancient say- imminent danger. Because Byzantine dviliza- 
ing that royalty is a good burial-shroud.”® tion was a fusion of the oriental and Greek, 
Justinian and his ministers took heart at perhaps we can ascribe to the former the 
this brave declaration, a final assault routed Byzantine love of splendor and indulgence and 
the mob, and the emperor kept his throne, to the latter its keen appreciation of intellect 
thanks to his low-born but high-spirited wife, and art.® 

Industry j Commerce^ and Wealth 

~Wndustry. The splendor of Byzantine civili- Ages. But Constantinople was not merely a 
X zation was^ derived from wealth amassed trading center. It was the home of a teem- 
from its extensive industry and commerce. Con- ing industrial life which supplied Christen- 
stantinople s geographical situation made it dom with innumerable products. Other in- 
the crossroads of the east and west (see map, dustrial centers besides Constantinople existed 
page 328), which helps explain why it was throughout the empire and added to its pros- 
the wealthiest Christian city of the Middle perity: Antioch, Damascus, and to 
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The near-divine status oj Justinian is apparent in this mosaic which represents the haloed emperor flanked on the 
right by men of the Church — a church official bears the cross — and on the left by courtiers and a bodyguard of his 
soldiers. Note the elegance and richness of the costumes, the decorated parchment, and the censer. 


mention but a few. But when we talk of 
Byzantine commerce and industry, we can 
think of its center as the huge metropolis- 
capital of about a million inhabitants. 

To this city of wealth and activity, once- 
proud Rome was a contrast indeed. Rome by 
this time had declined to only a shadow of 
its imperial glory, and its chief claim to 
fame now lay in being the home of the Pope. 

Constantinople specialized in luxury goods. 
Metalwork flourished with the manufacture 
of armor, weapons, hardware, and bronze 
pieces. The goldsmith became a popular and 
expert craftsman, owing to the ecdesiastical 
demand for altars, crosses, censers, and gold 
reliquaries. Gold caskets and cups were beau- 
tifully decorated by jewelers. Religious needs 
ajso encouraged a large wax and tallow candle 
industry. Tapestries and hangings of unex- 
celled workmanship found a ready market 
outside the empire. Filigreed and enameled 
glasswork, porcelain, and mosaics were prized 
wherever they were exported. Perfumes, manu- 
scripts, carpets, leather goods, and a variety of 


jeweled, engraved, and enameled ornaments 
were likewise a part of the highly profitable 
luxury trade in Constantinople.^ 

It was the textile industry, however, upon 
which the fame of Byzantine industry chiefly 
rested. Until the time of Justinian all raw 
silk necessary for the manufacture of precious 
fabrics had to be imported from China by way 
of the Persian Gulf. Then about 550, accord- 
ing to the story, Nestorian missionaries, a 
group of heretics who had fled from Europe, 
smuggled silkworms out of the Middle Flow- 
ery Kingdom and brought them to the eastern 
empire. It was not long before the silk indus- 
try was flourishing around Constantinople, and 
it soon became the most fostered industry in 
the empire, and, in fact, a state monopoly. 
Silken stui& of purple, violet, yellow, and 
green, embroidered with gold and silver thread 
and fashioned into costly vestments for church 
services or regal court attire, were eagerly 
sought after all over Europe. 

Government regulation. The Byzantine gov- 
ernment exerted a strict control over all manu- 
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facturing and trading. Private ownership was 
subjected to governmental regulation regard- 
ing wages, prices, and labor conditions. At 
Constantinople the trades and professions 
were in the charge of hereditary guilds, which 
resembled in some aspects the collegia of the 
Roman republic. The nature of governmental 
control over the trade guilds has been de- 
scribed in the tenth-century Book of the Pre- 
fect. Capital could not ruthlessly exploit labor, 
but the craftsmen had to continue working in 
their guilds. Prices for the buying of raw ma- 
terials and the selling of foods were alike fixed 
by governmental decree. The state also desig- 
nated when and where goods made by guilds 
were to be sold, and punished violators se- 
verely. Thus the government kept a close 
watch over industry.® 

The empire regulated its economic life in 
much the same fashion as modern totalitarian 
states. Commerce and even agriculture, which, 
unlike the situation in the west, seems to have 
been of less economic importance than indus- 
try, had governmental regulation in some re- 
spects. Many great estates were supervised by 
the state and cultivated by coloni and serfs. 
But large private estates still existed, run in 
much the same way as the manorial system in 
the west, which will be treated in Chapter 
12. The land tax was an important aspect 
of Byzantine finance, and so heavy did taxation 
become that poor farmers tended to transfer 
their parcels of land to large landowners. As 
a result, serfdom increased throughout the 
empire and thereby created a problem reminis- 
cent of the agricultural difficulties of Rome. 

Commerce mid wealth. Commerce gave the 
empire its chief source of wealth. At the cross- 
roads of the east and west and protected by 
a powerful navy that combed the sea-routes 
for pirates and Moslem enemies, Byzantium 
grew wealthy from its export and import trade. 
As time elapsed, however, foreigners began to 
monopolize the business, so that the shrewd 
merchants of Venice and other states received 
a lion’s share of the profits. 

Constantinople had two main types of ex- 
ports: the products manufactured within the 
empire itself, such as textiles, metal, leather, 
and luxury goods; and the products which 
came from the east and were re-exported from 
the empire’s trading centers, such as spices, 
drugs, aromatics, and precious stones. Two- 


way commerce was carried on in the following 
manner: Constantinople exported to Russia 
its luxury goods, wines, spices, and silks, and 
imported furs, fish, caviar, beesw'ax, honey, 
and amber. To the east went the prodoas 
manufactured in the empire, w'hile back to 
Constantinople came those precious spices, 
jewels, costly woods, and essences which made 
the orient a synonym for fabulous luxury 
among the peoples of western Europe.® 

We can catch a vivid picture of the wealth 
and bustle of Constantinople from the pen 
of a twelfth-century traveler, Benjamin of 
Tudela: "From every part of the Empire of 
Greece tribute is brought here every year, and 
strongholds are filled w'ith garment of silk, 
purple, and gold. Like unto these storehouses 
and this wealth, there is nothing in the svhole 
world to be found. It is said that the tribute 
of the city amounts every year to 20,000 gold 
pieces, derived both from the rents of shops 
and markets, and from the tribute of mer- 
chants who enter by sea or land. The Greek 
inhabitants are very rich in gold and precious 
stones, and they go clotlred in garments of 
silk with gold embroidery, and they ride 
horses, and look like princes. Indeed, the 
land is very rich in all cloth stuffs, and in 
bread, meat, and wine. Wealth like that of 
Constantinople is not to be found in the 
whole world. Here also are men learned in 
all the books of the Greeks, and they eat and 
drink every man under his vine and his fig 
tree.” 

This keen-eyed traveler also informs us that 
the streets are filled with merchants from 
Babylon, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, Russia, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, and elsewhere. The 
merchants come by sea and land, and “there 
is none like it in the world except Bagdad, 
the great city of Islam.” 

Another Mohammedan traveler visited the 
metrop)olis about the same time and reported, 
“Constantinople is a city larger than its re- 
nown proclaims. May God, in His grace and 
generosity, deign to make of it the capital of 
Islam!" 

But one writer has reason to complain of 
the strange mixture of races that congregated 
daily in the trading center: “The men are 
very thievish who dwell in the capital of Com 
stantine; they belong neither to one language 
nor to one people; there are minglings of 
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strange tongues and there are very thievish 
men, Cretans and Turks, Alans, Rhodians and 
Chians ... all of them being very thievish 
and corrupt are considered as saints in Con- 
stantinople.”^® 

The wealth of the Byzantine empire was 
enormous. Its currency, the gold bezant, could 
be found throughout the entire Mediter- 
ranean basin and was the standard money of 


the area. The Byzantines with pardonable ex- 
aggeration maintained that three quarters of 
the world’s wealth lay within their city’s con- 
fines. Little wonder, then, that the eyes of the 
rest of the world were turned with greedy 
anticipation on an empire whose disintegra- 
tion finally became obvious to all. Crusader 
and Moslem alike acted upon the old adage— 
“to the victor belong the spoils." 


Cultural Contrihutions 


T he preservation of Greek tradition. As 
we have seen already, the eastern empire 
had been founded with Latin as the official 
language of both state and Church. But from 
the time of Justinian onward, the language of 
everyday life, Greek, became also the language 
of scholarship, government, and the ecclesi- 
astics. The official adoption of Greek (which 
had been spoken in the region since Hellenic 
times) in Justinian's reign was a blessing for 
later generations, since it meant the preserva- 
tion of the Greek classics in philosophy, litera- 
ture, and science. 

Scholarship, The scholars who perpetuated 
the Greek tradition were not ecclesiastics as in 
the west but rather members of that educated 
governmental bureaucracy, or civil service, 
which we have mentioned previously. The 
reopening of the principal school of higher 
learning in Constantinople in 863 enlarged 
the intellectual horizon of the empire. There 
“eminent teachers, under the solicitous patron- 
age of the sovereign, taught philosophy, rheto- 
ric, and the sciences; and around their chairs 
students crowded, coming from all points of 
the Byzantine and Arabian Orient.” 

This school appears to have been founded 
as early as 425 a.d. by Theodosius n, but its 
life was a most uncertain one in succeeding 
centuries because of foreign wars and civil 
struggles. Furthermore, like other institutions 
of the empire, it was dependent upon the 
initiative of the emperor. At various times it 
became inactive and was then revived by a new 
ruler. In 1045 the institution was organized 
with two faculties. Law and Philosophy. 

The most famous teacher of philosophy was 
Michael Psellus (1018-1079). Psellus has left 
us some addresses which he gave to his stu- 
dents. He pleaded for a more active pursuit of 
learning, “for you do not rouse your souls. 


neither do you devour the fire of my zeal, but 
you lay hold of knowledge as though you were 
one of those in the market place.” He would 
then contrast his laggard students with the 
ancient Greeks, maintaining that the latter 
never had to be goaded into seeking knowl- 
edge. Psellus was undoubtedly the greatest of 
Byzantine scholars. His mind was inquisitive 
and all-embracing, while his love of philoso- 
phy, especially Platonic, did much to encour- 
age the study of that subject. 

Byzantine scholarship flourished particu- 
larly between the ninth and twelfth centuries. 
It was concerned almost entirely with re- 
covering and classifying Hellenic and Hellen- 
istic learning. Greek medicine was preserved 
and added to by such eminent Byzantine 
physicians as Aetius, the court doctor of 
Justinian, and others. The contributions of 
the Greeks in mathematics, biology, and physi- 
cal sciences were likewise recovered in large 
measure by Byzantine scholars, and from them 
in turn the Moslem scientists derived much 
of their knowledge. The discussion of Greek 
philosophy and litcrattire created that inter- 
est in classical culture which was to be known 
centuries later in Italy as Humanism. 

Byzantine scholarship had one great weak- 
ness— it was not creative but imitative. Scholars 
were dazzled by the glories of Hellenic and 
Hellenistic thought, and they spent their lives 
in compiling, classifying, and discussing the 
classics. They were great encyclopedists, and 
for their persevering labors we are grateful, 
but their own contributions lack vitality be- 
cause they are simply a rehash of the works 
of ancient scholars. Byzantine education was 
the privilege of only a few wealthy people, 
and this fact in part accounts for the lifeless- 
ness and narrow sojihistication surrounding 
the scliolarship of the empire. 
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Justinian’s law code. One of the most im- 
portant contributions of Byzantine scholar- 
ship was written partly in Latin, partly in 
Greek. It was the famous codification of 
Roman civil law under the orders of Justinian, 
which was discussed in Chapter 6. In 528 Jus- 
tinian convoked a commission to gather and 
classify the imperial constitutions promulgated 
since Hadrian’s time. This was the Justinian 
Code, published first in 529 and reissued in 
534. In 533 appeared the Digest, or Pandects. 
dealing with the writings of the earlier great 
jurists, which reduced some three million lines 
of legal literature to one hundred fifty thou- 
sand. The Institutes was published for the 
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benefit of students, and summarized in a single 
manual the principles of the Code. Lastly, 
the Novels, or laws promulgated by Justinian 
between 534 and 565, were appended to the 
famous Corpus Juris Civilis (the Code, the 
Digest, and the Institutes). 

The Code and commentaries were edited in 
haste, and they contain some errors, but they 
comprise a very great work, one which con- 
tributed a good deal to human society. Not 
only did this work keep alive for the west the 
idea of the state and the fundamentals of social 
organization, but "by permeating the rigor of 
the old Roman law with the new spirit of 
Christianity, it introduced into the law a re- 
gard, hitherto unknown, for social justice, 
public morality, and humanity."^* 

Sculpture and painting. Byzantine artists 
combined influences from the orient with the 
Christian spirit, producing a brilliant and lux- 
urious art. Their art was used to glorify the 
Christian religion. They portrayed Chris- 
tian saints, but foreign indeed to the simplicity 
of Jesus’ teachings were the ornate, elegant, 
and formalized figures of their mosaics and 
paintings. The icon on this page is Christian, 
but the oriental influences are evident in the 
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luxurious robe and the beautiful gold dec- 
oration of the halo. Love of bright colors 
and rich orientalism combined with Christian 
religious concepts is one of the outstanding 
features of Byzantine art. The iconoclastic 
controversy resulted in the substitution of flat 
representations for statues. Decorative patterns 
very oriental in feeling, such as those on the 
capital illustrated on page 228, were used in- 
stead of figures. Note how much more success- 
ful the artist was in working out interlaced 
decorative patterns than in carving the animals. 

Byzantine artists used beautiful mosaics for 
church decoration. Mosaics are made with 
small pieces of glass or stone set in cement in 
patterns, providing decorations of brilliant col- 
ors, usually with gold backgrounds. The 
church patterns depict scenes from Christian 
legends and are often highly symbolic. In the 
mosaic above, the figure on the left carries a 
model of a church and the one on the right, 
a model of a city, symbolizing the religious 
and the secular dedicating themselves to the 


Virgin and Child. The Madonna shows the 
stylized treatment typical of Byzantine mosaic 
work. The medium, consisting of rows of 
stones, would not allow realistic or subtle rep- 
resentation. 

Byzantine painting was generally flat and 
sometimes stereotyped, yet such early Italian 
masters as Cimabuc and Giotto received inspi- 
ration from its religious subject matter, its 
color, and its beautiful patterns. Painted reli- 
gious images, called icons, were used in daily 
worship. The icons were stiff and convention- 
alized, and many of their conventions, such as 
the hook-like lines to suggest folds in drapery 
(notice particularly those on the knee in the 
illustration), were learned by rote. However, 
Byzantine artists had an important influence on 
later painting. They kept alive the technique 
of tempera on wood. Tempera painting uses 
egg as a binding material. It is a permanent 
and very exact medium, excellent for work 
with lines and hard edges. Although it gives a 
brilliancy of color, it does not adapt itself 
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readily to soft shading and realistic light and 
shade. The icons reveal certain beauties such 
as sensitive oriental line, equally oriental pat- 
terning of flat colors, and backgrounds of bril- 
liant color and gold. The painter did not care 
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for realistic representation, designing his work 
instead so that its lines were very rhythmic. He 
cared most about a pleasant pattern of line 
and color, often distorting his subject to com- 
pose as he wished. 

Minor arts. Byzantine artists excelled in 
illuminating manuscripts. Their work is noted 
for its elaborate detail and brilliant coloring. 
Carvings in ivory were a distinctly Byzantine 
achievement, as were decorated book covers, 
caskets, thrones, and altars. The throne below 
shows the richness of detail typical of this 
work, with decorative animals, plants, and 
stylized human figures. We owe much to the 
rich inventiveness of the Byzantines. Their 
decorative motifs and ivory carvings were later 
translated almost literally into stone in early 
Romanesque sculpture. Enamel working was 
also highly developed; it too was used for orna- 
mental purposes, such as enriching crowns, 
icon frames, and altar fronts. Byzantine jewel- 
ers made themselves famous with their skill in 
creating designs in precious metals and jewels. 

Architecture. The most outstanding Byzan- 
tine artistic achievement was in churA archi- 
tecture. The church of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, built by order of Justinian and 
formally opened by him in 537, is a huge edi- 
fice designed like a great Greek cross and 
crowned with an immense dome. The effect of 
the radiance from the light catching the mosa- 
ics has been related by one Byzantine writer: 


PENDENTI VES are the spherical triangles 
formed at each corner of the square, arched sub- 
structure supporting a dome. The key-stones of 
the arches plus the top 
sides of the spherical 
triangles form a 
continuous .circle 
which accepts the 
thrust of the dome 
and distributes it 
to the four comer 
■ piers. In other 
words, the support 
of a circle, 
or cylinder, is 
tran^ormed to the 
support of a square. 
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“The dome of Saint Sophia seems to float in tribution to the science of architecture. The 
the air. . . . You would say that sunlight grew Romans had made use of the dome in the 
in it.”^® Procopius describes his impressions; Pantheon, but their dome bad been erected 
"Who can tell of the splendour of the columns upon a flat, circular wall. The dome of St. 
and marbles with whidi the church is adorned? Sophia is raised above the roof of the remain- 
One would think that one had come upon a ing portions of the building and rests on the 
flowery meadow; one marvels at the purple keystones of four arches that spring from four 
hues of some and the green of others. . . .”i® large piers at each corner of a square. The 
Ironically, the church today is dedicated to problem of raising a dome over a square area 
God in the name of Allah. Extra chapels and is solved by means of pendentives, illustrated 
minarets have been added since it has become in the diagram on page 230. St. Sophia is a 
a mosque, and its magnificent mosaics were particularly fine example of the influence of 
whitewashed by a people whose faith forbids the orient. It follows the oriental idea of sim- 
the use of pictures in a mosque. However, the pie, plain exiei iors and ornate, luxurious in- 
present Turkish government has permitted teriors. The pendentive, brilliantly evolved by 
large portions of the walls to be cleansed of Byzantine architects, was copied by western 
whitewash. builders occasionally in Romanesque build- 

The piinciple upon which St. Sophia is ings, and notably in the cathedral of St. 
built represents an important Byzantine con- Mark’s at Venice. 

Summary 

The ornate civilization that centered for a thousand years about Constantinople, 
crossroads of the world, was fascinatingly cosmopolitan, for its inhabitants came from 
diverse regions of Europe and Asia, enriching the city on the Golden Horn with a 
multitude of new customs and ideas. The variegated social life of those who flocked 
to St. Sophia and the Hippodrome, the costly wares and the lively bickerings of mer- 
chants who touched even distant Russia, the bejeweled splendor of Byzantine art and 
the stately strength of Constantinople’s buildings— all these, together with the nervous 
energy exhibited by a people conditioned through historical and geographical circum- 
stance to “live dangerously,” mark this civilization as peculiarly kaleidoscopic. 

But Constantinople was much more than a cultural potpourri. When western Europe 
declined after the waning of the classical world, and learning was all but lost, the 
Byzantine world remained the custodian of classical knowledge and ideals, until a 
resurgent west was able to assume its guardianship. For a thousand years Constantinople 
acted as a buffer state, repulsing the attacks of Persians, Arabs, Turks, and Mongols, 
while the weak, divided west grew in strength. 

And Constantinople did much more than all this. In "The City,” Roman, Greek, 
and oriental elements were fused into a distinct and original culture. A proof of this 
is found in Byzantine art, where the lavish riches of the orient united in the glorification 
of Christianity. Many other contributions of lasting value came from Byzantine society: 
the codification of Roman law, liturgical verse which enriched church ceremony, and 
commercial practices such as a standardized currency. Lastly, the Byzantine empire 
spread the message of Christianity to the Slavic peoples and brought to Russia and 
neighboring lands the benefits of a modified Greek alphabet and literature. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Allah Akhar! 



.“Mahound,” a name given to the devil himself. Because the name is a corruption of 
Mohammed, one can easily see with what horror our pious ancestors of the Middle Ages 
looked upon the founder of the great and warlike faith which threatened for centuries 
to engulf all Europe. In this spirit the crusaders set forth to gain spiritual blessing— 
and earthly booty— by ridding the Holy Land of the Prophet’s followers, the infidels. 
They failed to achieve their purpose, however, a sore point which must have rankled 
in the minds of more than one devout theologian who could not understand how 
Mahound was able to triumph over the forces of righteousness. But it must have been 
even harder for the average crusader to understand that his heathen foe was the product 
of an infinitely more highly developed and sophisticated civilization than any in Christen- 
dom. We know today that the crusades were mainly a military fiasco and failed to attain 
their desired goal but were a success in a way which the crusaders could scarcely have 
imagined and would have been shocked to discover. They established invaluable points 
of contact bet^veen Christendom and the Mohammedan world and aided the infiltration 
of the achievements of Mohammedan civilization into the ivest. 

The civilization we are about to analyze is religious in its origin, for it springs from 
the teachings of a prophet who lived in what had been until his time an obscure and 
out-of-the-way corner of the world— Arabia. That teacher, Mohammed, united the 
Arabian peninsula with his fundamental teaching of monotheism and Islam (submis- 
sion to God). Then followed the remarkable spread of his dynamic faith, in so short a 
time that within a hundred years after the Prophet’s death his followers had sped west- 
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ward along the northern coast of Africa, crossed into Spain and beyond the Pyrenees. 
They had pushed northeast along the shores of Asia Minor and almost captured Con- 
stantinople itself, migrated eastward past the Tigris and Euphrates, overrun Persia, 
extended their power into Turkestan, and even penetrated the valley of the Indus. The 
breath-taking religious and political expansion was followed by a flowering of Islamic 
culture which rivaled the achievements of the Byzantine empire and far surpassed those 
of western Europe. The importance of Mohammedan achie\'ements, together with the 
significance of Islamic culture diffusion and its effects upon the west, makes it imperative 
that we give full appreciation to this rich medieval civilization. 


Mohammed and His Faith 


j^abia and the Arabs. Arabia is a quad- 
'jt\, rangular-shafjed peninsula with an area of 
about 1,200,000 square miles. It is surrounded 
by water except to the north and northeast, 
where it is bounded by Syria and Mesofio- 
tamia, the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
At least a third of Arabia is a desert, while 
rainfall is scarce in the remainder of the penin- 
sula. Thus vegetation is scant and there is 
little incentive for active agricultural life. The 
inhabitants are largely nomadic “sons of the 
desert.” Their racial origins are uncertain. 
They are of the Semitic language group, which 
includes the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, and Arameans. 

Nomad life. The roving desert Arabs, the 
Bedouins, had not attained in the sixth cen- 
tury the same degree of civilization which 
their distant kinsmen, the Hebrews, had- long 
before enjoyed. The Arabs led a wandering 
life. They were driven by climate and the sea- 
sons from place to place in search of vegeta- 
tion sufficient to keep alive their flocks of 
sheep and goats. Their economic life was thus 
precarious and simple, augmented, however, 
by the persistent practice of raiding caravans. 
Their social and political organization was, 
and is today, patriarchal in character. The 
family is controlled by a head man, while fam- 
ilies join together into a tribe ruled over bya 
leader called the sheik. In the sixth century, 
the Arabs were emerging from barbarism, a 
transition marked by tlieir slow acceptance of 
a written language. They were given to siidi 
practices as blood feuds, excessive drunkenness 
and brawling, and tlie burying alive of un- 
wanted female infants. Tlicy were also in- 
tensely superstitious, strongly addicted to story- 
telling, and sincere lovers of poetry. 


Mecca, Although the majority of Arabs were 
nomads, some important communities grew up 
along the coasts, whence sea trading devel- 
oped. The most important region lay along 
the Red Sea and was known as Hejaz (see map, 
page 235). It was the commercial center of 
Arabia. The most important towns were Me- 
dina, a date-growing community, and Mecca, 
fifty miles inland from the port of Jiddah and 
the terminus of the caravan route across the 
desert to Syria. Moreover, Mecca was impor- 
tant as a holy place and possessed the Kaaba 
(the cube), a square temple of uncut stones 
which contained the sacred Black Stone, by. 
legend brought to Abraham and his son Ish- 
mael by Gabriel. The stone had once been 
white, according to tradition, but the sins of 
those who touched.it had changed it to black. 
The Kaaba housed the images of some three 
hundred siity local deities and fetishes (mate- 
rial objects believed to be dwelling places of 
spirits and capable of protecting the wor- 
shipers from hann and disease), for idol wor- 
ship was popular among the people of the 
sixth centuiy. Credence was also given to 
the existence of a vague and little understood 
deity who was tlie ruler of the universe. He 
was called Allah-Taala (God Almighty), but he 
did not figure actively in popular religion, be- 
cause he was not supposed to be particularly 
interested in human affairs. 

Mohammed (5707-632). Into this environ- 
ment at Mecca there was born about 570 a.d. 
a person destined to transform completely 
tlie religious, political, and social organiza- 
tion of liis people. Mohammed came from a 
family tliai belonged to tlie jxjwerful Kuraish 
tribe, but he was brought up a poor boy who 
had to tend sheep much of his time and hence 
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never obtained a formal education. When 
about twenty years of age he entered the 
service of the wealthy widow Khadijah, whose 
caravans traded with Syria. Young Moham- 
med appears to have been an excellent profit- 
maker for the widow. In his twenty-ninth year 
he married Khadijah, some eleven years his 
elder. Through his marriage Mohammed at- 
tained economic security and a social position 
of importance in Mecca. Yet throughout his 
interesting life, the future Prophet lived sim- 
ply, remained abstemious in all his habits, and 
was particularly fond of children. In ap- 
pearance Mohammed is said to have been of 
medium height, with an oval face, large eyes, 
long dark hair, and a dignified mien. 

Mohammed was in the habit of retiring to 
a small cave among nearby foothills to wrestle 
with the philosophical problems that beset his 
mind. One day in the cave Mohammed is sup- 
posed to have heard a voice commanding, 

“Recite in the name of the Lord who created— 
Created Man from nought but congealed 
blood;— 

Recitel For thy Lord is beneficent. . . .” 

The heavenly speaker then told Moham- 
med, “Thou art God's Prophet, and I am 
Gabriel," and, giving the astonished mortal 
the blessing of Allah, departed. Revelations 
appeared to him frequently in the years that 
followed (the first was in 611), and from them 
he conceived his religious views. \Vc shall not 
concern ourselves with the validity of his reve- 
lations; it is the effect of his experiences which 
concerns us. Mohammed was utterly sincere in 
believing them valid, and his own sincerity 
acted as a tremendous driving power in creat- 
ing a dynamic religion which affected three 
continents. Mohammed quickly converted his 
wife and his cousin Ali, as well as Abu Bekr, 
who became prominent later as Mohammed’s 
most trusted adviser. But the new teachings 
proved unpopular with most Meccans, who 
saw in Mohammed’s monotheism a distinct 
threat to the city’s lucrative pilgrimage trade 
centering about the many-idoled Kaaba. 

The Hegira. Khadijah died in 6ig. At the 
same time the popularity of Mohammed 
reached its lowest point. Finally in 622 he fled 
his native city and journeyed northward to 
Medina. That year, which marks at once the 
lowest ebb in Mohammed’s fortunes and the 
start of his phenomenal success as a religious 



leader, is reckoned by the Moslems (followers 
of Mohammed) as the year one. The epoch- 
making flight is called the Hegira. It represents 
the end of Mohammed's persecution and the 
creation of a conquering religious organiza- 
tion. Where his kinsmen at Mecca had re- 
jected him, the townsmen of Medina accepted 
Mohammed as their leader. He built there his 
first mosque and set forth new codes of con- 
duct regarding social, religious, and political 
problems. Allah was worshiped as the only 
real God and Mohammed was his chosen 
mouthpiece, or Prophet. Medina became a 
theocracy: Its government recognized the im- 
mediate sovereignty of God, and government 
leaders considered themselves his spokesmen. 

Arabian adoption of the faith. The religion 
spread, as did the fame of Mohammed. Vari- 
ous raids and skirmishes between the Meccans 
and the men of Medina during the years 624- 
630 resulted in victory for the Medinans, 
added to Mohammed’s popularity, and gave 
weight to his claim that Allah would aid 
his followers on the field of battle. At last, in 
630 A.D., having won converts far and wide and 
deeming his forces irresistible, Mohammed 
marched on his native city, and his old enemies 
had to surrender Mecca to Allah and His 
Prophet. Mohammed cast out of the Kaaba its 
multitude of idols and stone fetishes, but the 
temple itself, together with the sacred Black 
Stone, was preserved as the supreme center of 
I.slam, the holy place or "mccca" to which each 
devout Moslem shoidd make a pilgrimage. 

With Mecca and Medina both under his 
absolute control, Mohammed became the un- 
disputed master of the Arabian peninsula. 
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Tribe after tribe of Bedouins offered him their 
submission and loyalty. In 632 the Prophet 
passed away, after having created a faith which 
had at last united Arabia and would astound 
the world with its proselytizing power. 

The Koran. The new religion the Prophet 
taught is to be found in the Moslem Bible, the 
Koran (Quran, Reading). One of its cardinal 
features is that God Himself is supposed to 
be the principal speaker in the Koran. It gives 
the book an infallible authority in the eyes 
of its followers, and when they carry out its 
precepts they feel that they are God’s own 
messengers.! Mohammed himself evidently 
did not write down any part of the Koran. 
After he had been dead about a year, his close 
friend Abu Bekr ordered the Prophet’s teach- 
ings to be compiled as accurately as memory 
permitted. Disputes arose over the words of 
the Prophet, and the third successor of Mo- 
hammed, Othman, issued an official text. 

The Koran contains 114 chapters, or Suras, 
arranged according to their length, with the 
longest chapter placed first. Thus there is no 
logical sequence to the material in the book, 
and in reading it one must appreciate that 
each chapter represents a separate message set 
forth at some particular event. The Koran in 
its original form is made up of irregular lines 
containing definite cadences. It is highly poetic 
in its use of imagery. Here is the opening 
prayer, rendered into free verse: 

Praise be to Allah, Lord of the worlds. 
Merciful and compassionate. 

King of the Day of Judgmentl 
Thee do we serve, and of Thee do we beg 
assistance. 

Guide us in the right way— 

The way of them who are pleasing in Thy 
sight. 


Not of them who bear Thy wrath; not of them 
who are astray.® 

The next selection might almost be found 
in the Old Testament, where the orthodox 
Jew or Christian would welcome its sentiment 
and majesty of thought: 

Praise the name of thy Lord, the Most High, 
Who created and designed all things. 

Who preordained them and directs them; 

Who makes the grass to grow in the pastures. 
And then burns it brown like straw. . . . 
Happy is he who purifies himself 
And remembers the name of his Lord in 
prayer. 

But ye prefer the life of this world, 

Though that to come is better, and is ever- 
lasting. 

For this of a truth was in the books of old; 
The books of Abraham and Moses.® 

Mohammed never ceased describing the 
coming Day of Judgment and the pleasures 
or pains which were to accrue therefrom. No 
one reading the lines below can fail to catch 
the vivid quality of their message. In some 
respects this passage is reminiscent of that 
selection from Ecclesiastes .which we read in 
connection with Hebrew literature. 

When the sun shall be folded up. 

And when the stars shall shoot downwards. 
And when the mountains shall be set in mo- 
tion. 

And when the camels ten months gone with 
foal shall be abandoned. 

And when the wild beasts shall be gathered 
together. 

And when the seas shall be swollen. 

And when the damsel that had been buried 
alive shall be asked 
For what crime she was. put to death. 

And when the leaves of the Book shall be 
unrolled. 

And when the heaven shall be stripped away. 
And when hell shall be made to blaze. 

And when paradise shall be brought near. 
Every soul shall know what it hath pro- 
duced.* 

Origins of Mohammedanism. We have seen 
that Arabia was the common ground of many 
different religions, especially Persian, Hebrew, 
and Christian. From such a welter of religious 
ideas, brought largely to Arabia by traders 
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from neighboring countries, Mohammed added 
to his new religion many features. The prophet 
relied especially upon the Old Testament, 
praising the Jewish patriarchs and leaders. 
That Mohammed was acquainted with Chris- 
tianity is proved by his acknowledgment of 
Christ as one of the major prophets preceding 
Mohammed, but the New Testament is not 
cited specifically as is the Old. 

The Mohammedan faith. What was the 
new religion which the Prophet taught? The 
six main beliefs to which every good Moslem 
adheres implicitly are: 

1. Belief in one God, Allah. 

2. Belief in angels who intercede for men. 

3. Belief in the Koran. 

4. Belief in the prophets of Allah. 

5. Belief in judgment, paradise, and hell. 

6. Belief in the divine decrees.® 

The central tenet of Mohammedanism is 
monotheism. There is only one God, Allah. 
Mohammed may have arrived at an indepen- 
dent conclusion that the universe must have 
been the creation of one supreme being, al- 
though it appears likely that he was also influ- 
enced by the monotheistic concepts of the Jews 
and Christians, with whom he came in contact 
during his trading missions as a young man. 
But Mohammed rejected the trinitarian be- 
lief of the Christians that God was somehow 
divided into Three Persons, distinct yet in- 
divisible. Many names are used in the Koran 
to describe the power and majesty of the Cre- 
ator: the One, the Mighty, the Powerful, the 
King, the Overcomer, the Avenger, the Dom- 
inator, the Slayer, the Provider, the Compas- 
sionate, the Forgiving. God rewards men who 
act according to His laws and punishes those 
who transgress them. Salvation is attained by 
all who submit to God, that is, live according 
to his rule as revealed by Mohammed. Hence 
Mohammed used the word “Islam” (submis- 
sion to God) to characterize his faith. 

There are angels who intercede for men. 
Eight angels guard God’s throne, nineteen 
guard Hell, and Gabriel is the archangel. 
There also exist jinn, or genii, who are spirits 
midway between men and angels. Some genii 
are good and some are wicked. The most pow- 
erful of the latter is the devil, called shaitin 
in the Koran, from the Hebrew Satan. 

The Koran is accepted as a direct revelation 
from Allah to Mohammed and hence forms 
the basis of all Moslem teaching. The Koran 
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lists twenty-eight prophets, twenty-two of them 
from the Old Testament, three from the New 
Testament (including Jesus), and three from 
outside the Bible (one of whom is Alexander 
the Great). But to Moslems the greatest of 
the prophets is, of course, Mohammed. 

Mohammed used 852 verses to foretell the 
fateful Day of Judgment when Allah would 
reward all men with either eternal bliss or 
punishment. Geography played an important 
role in the Prophet’s concepts of Heaven and 
Hell, even as it did with the Hebrew theolo- 
gians. Paradise is pictured as a great garden 
filled with fountains, rivers, shade trees, and a 
balmy climate, while Hell is hotter than the 
most torturous desert which the Arabs might 
imagine, and abounds in “burning wind and 
scalding water.” What could be more logical 
than for a son of the desert to picture Para- 
dise as a glorified oasis set apart from a desert 
Hell with its torments of burning thirst and 
broiling sun? Here is one description of the 
life which the inheritors of Paradise shall pass 
in “the gardens of delight”: 

Upon inwrought couches, 

Reclining thereon, face to face. 

Youths ever-young shall go unto them round 
about 

With goblets and ewers and a cup of flowing 
wine. 

Their [heads] shall ache not with it, neither 
shall they be drunken; 

And with fruits of the [sorts] which they shall 
choose. 

And the flesh of birds of the [kinds] which 
they shall desire. 

And damsels with eyes like pearls laid up 
We will give them as a reward for that which 
they have done. 

Therein shall they hear no vain discourse nor 
accusation of sin. 

But [only] the saying, "Peacel Peacel”* 

But the inmates of the lower world shall 
drink boiling water, “And ye shall drink as 
thirsty camels drink!” For in this Hell the sin- 
ner "shall not die therein, and he shall not 
live.” 

In addition to the six main tenets of Islam 
there are five essential duties which a loyal 
Moslem must perform: 

1. Repetition of the creed every day in the 
original Arabic, "There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet.” 
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2. Prayer. The Koran demands this five times 
a day. The praying person must bow 
toward Mecca. 

3. Almsgiving. 

4. Fasting during the days of the month of 
Ramadan. 

5. The pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in a 

lifetime if at all possible.'^ 

Influence of Mohammedan teachings. The 
teachings of the Prophet had an elevating ef- 
fect upon his followers. He attacked idolatry 
and gave the Arabs the much more refined 
concept of monotheism. His ethical injunc- 
tions forbade acts of revenge, counseling in- 
stead the practice of forgiveness. He banned 
infanticide, discouraged the drinking of alco- 
holic liquor, and attempted to have women 
treated more humanely than formerly, al- 
though sanctioning the maintenance of four 
wives and an unspecified number of concu- 
bines. Mohammed stressed the essential unity 
of all true believers and thus prevented dan- 
gerous class distinctions and ensured equality 
of all Moslems before the law. In this way 
Islam was spared the priestly tyranny which 
arose in India, where the Brahmans considered 
themselves superior to all other classes. 


Cltristians have criticized much in Islam. 
They say that it recommends the use of the’ 
sword to convert the unbeliever, it appeals to 
the sensuous in man with its promises of re- 
ward, and it is often naive in its philosophy. 
The belief in fatalism {kismet) among so many 
Mohammedans is frankly negative and un- 
healthy, while the social and moral status to 
which Moslem women have been subjected in 
the past is low by western standards. But de- 
spite these weaknesses, Islam has been, and is, 
a great religion. It emphasizes kindness to 
slaves and animals, respect for parents, moder- 
ation and hygiene in personal habits, protec- 
tion of the weak and ill, and charity toward 
the poor and unfortunate. It united masses of 
{jeople who, prior to the time of Mohammed, 
had never known social solidarity or a civiliza- 
tion higher than that of the desert. With the 
expansion of the faith from continent to con- 
tinent in the years immediately following the 
Prophet’s death, a rich and varied civilization 
was born, probably the richest in the' medieval 
west. It is remarkable how one man— born a 
camel-driver in a remote caravan terminus in 
the desert— could have so affected the course 
of world history. 


The Spread of Islam 


R easons for Islam’s spread. The phenom- 
> enal success of the spread of the new 
faith was based on several significant facts. 
First of all, the Prophet had taught that any 
Moslem dying in battle for the faith was as- 



Mohammedanism was spread by conquest from Spain 
to India, while missionaries carried the faith even 
farther throughout the Old World. 


sured certain entrance into Paradise. The 
sanctification of warfare bred in the Moslem 
Arabs, who already possessed a fierce love of 
fighting, a fanaticism that proved well-nigh 
irresistible. Secondly, the Prophet had prom- 
ised his followers world dominion if they 
should carry Islam to the ends of the earth, 
and the prospect of gaining rich and fertile 
territory must have proved a strong incentive 
to a people who had been forced to eke out a 
bare existence from a barren desert. Lastly, 
the policy adopted by the Moslem conquerors 
toward their subject peoples worked to their 
advantage. In comparison with the stern gov- 
ernment of the Byzantine emperors, that of the 
Mohammedans was tolerant. Jews and Chris- 
tians, for example, discovered that if they sub- 
mitted to the new rule they would be allowed 
to pursue their former way of living and retain 
their own religion. Islam’s tolerant attitude, 
together with the simplicity of its creed, at- 
tracted large numbers of converts from among 
Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians. 

Largely on account of the fear and hatred 
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our medieval ancestors bore toward the Mos- 
lems, the tradition has persisted down to our 
times that Mohammedanism was a faith in- 
flicted upon defenseless, peaceful people by 
sword-flourishing fanatics. The opposite is 
much nearer the truth. The Moslem leaders 
were interested in extending their political 
control, and they knew that to interfere 
forcibly with another people’s faith is the 
surest means of bringing about revolt. Further- 
more, the Mohammedans needed the economic 
support of the people of other religions, and 
so they chose to tolerate their different views.® 

Mohammed’s ruling successors. Mohammed 
died in 63a, with a great portion of Arabia 
converted to Islam. On his death the question 
arose as to who should direct the fortunes of 
the faith. The Prophet had but one child, a 
daughter called Fatima. The rule passed in- 
stead to Mohammed’s most trusted friend and 
adviser, Abu Bekr, who thus became the first 
caliph (Khalifa, successor of the Prophet). 

The caliph, who was "Successor of the 
Prophet’’ and "Commander of the Faithful,’’ 
had as his most important duty the preserva- 
tion and extension of the faith, and because of 
the inseparable tie-up of the religious, social, 
and political aspects of Islam, he was the most 
important figure in the Moslem world. He 
also had some judicial power but almost no 
power to legislate. This peculiar situation 
arose from the doctrine that the only valid law 
was Divine Law, which had been given by God 
to the world through the agency of Moham- 
med. Therefore there could be no new law but 
only the reinterpretation of the one and only 
Divine Law. It was the special function of the 
ulema, or doctors of law, to perform the im- 
portant task of interpretation. 

The popularly acclaimed Abu Bekr died 
two years after Mohammed (634), and the 
caliphate fell to another of Mohammed’s faith- 
ful advisers, Omar, who ruled wisely until 
his death in 644. A son-in-law of the Prophet, 
named Othman, then assumed control until 
he was slain in 656, when he was succeeded by 
Ali, a younger cousin of Mohammed. The first 
four caliphs had been intimately associated 
with the Prophet, and they are known as those 
“who followed a right course.” They consoli- 
dated the position of Islam throughout Arabia, 
conquered all the Near East, and expanded 
westward along the northern coast of Africa, 
as the map shows. 



The Ommiads. From 656 to 661 there was 
a period of civil war among various claimants 
to the caliphate. Finally an able leader named 
Moawiyah triumphed and founded a new 
dynasty known as the Ommiad, which ruled 
from 661 to 750. Because the new caliph 
was supported most strongly in Syria, he 
shifted the capital of the empire from Medina 
to Damascus and set up an administrative or- 
ganization based largely on Byzantine prin- 
ciples. A powerful Moslem fleet constructed 
by Moawiyah proved victorious over the By- 
zantine fleet and gained for the Ommiads some 
islands in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
forces of Islam now swept through Asia Minor 
and from the south and east converged on 
Constantinople. However, that city was able 
to repel all Moslem attacks until the fatal year 
1453. Turning their attention next to the 



This is a model of an Arab dhow. In frail ships like 
this one — 150 to 200 tons — the Arabs sailed the 
Mediterranean, irwaded Spain and the African coast, 
arid threatened Constantinople. 
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west, the Moslems began the conquest ot the 
whole of northern Africa. At first they encoun- 
tered stubborn resistance from the Moors, but 
they eventually won out, and the warlike 
Moors were converted by the thousands to the 
strength of Islam. 

Across the western entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean lay the weak kingdom of the Visigoths 
in Spain. In 711 an army of Moors led by 
Tarik (the word Gibraltar comes from “Gebel- 
al-Tarik’’— "Rock of Tarik") landed on the 
coast of Spain and within seven years had 
forced its way beyond the Pyrenees (though 
not under Tarik, who had been recalled). 
Continuing northward they swept across what 
is now south and central France and were 
turned back only at the battle of Tours by 
Charles Martel in 732, a century after Moham- 
med’s death. 

The Mohammedans also expanded into cen- 
tral Asia, raiding and seizing lands held by 
the Turks, Afghans, Chinese, Tibetans, and 
Hindus. So successful was this eastern push 
that before the eighth century was half over 
the Mohammedan warriors could claim for 
the caliph lands in Turkestan and in the 
Indus valley. Still later they entered India, 
to conquer it and control its people until the 
British came in the eighteenth century. 

The Ommiads held their greatest dominion 
during the caliphate of al-Walid (705-715), 
when they controlled an empire extending 
from the Pyrenees and the Atlantic to India 
and central Asia (map above). Their empire 
was governed according to local customs, for 
the Arabs were not themselves organizers like 
the Romans. They made few radical changes 
in government administration in the lands 
they conquered but took care to place their 
own officers in the posts of greatest importance. 


The Abbasids. But the Ommiads them- 
selves were falling into disrepute throughout 
the empire, especially among the Moslems of 
Persia, who resented the hegemony exercised 
by Syrian interests at Damascus. After various 
unsuccess-ful insurrections, a new dynasty, the 
Abbasid (which traced its descent from Ab- 
bas, the uncle of Mohammed), rose to power 
in 750 and established its capital at the newly 
built city of Bagdad. The Abbasid dynasty 
ruled from 750 to 1258 and marks the high 
tide of Islamic civilization. For the first time 
the Persian element, which was the most intel- 
lectual in the Moslem world, gained ascend- 
ancy. The Abbasid caliphs reduced the old 
Arabic aristocracy and set themselves up as 
oriental autocrats, surrounded by a lavish 
court life that would have distressed the 
simple-living Mohammed. 

During the rule of Harun al-Rashid espe- 
cially, from 786 to 809, Moslem civilization 
attained that dazzling state described in the 
immortal tales of the Arabian Nights. The 
caliphs were extraordinarily generous patrons 
of the arts and sciences, and scholars were 
welcomed to their courts irrespective of their 
racial or religious backgrounds. The large 
cities which sprang up— Bagdad, Cairo, and 
Cordova— were seething with strangers from 
all corners of the known world. Around the 
bazaars could be seen merchants who had 
brought fabulous carpets from Persia, delicate 
silks from China, tempered steel from Damas- 
cus, cottons from Egypt, red and yellow Mo- 
roccan leather, together with the tasseled fez, 
and jewelry and fabrics from Bagdad, whence 
came also the new paper fashioned out of 
rags, an art copied from the Chinese. In the 
great capital there could be found swarming 
past the -bazaars and up the twisting alleys a 
motley population; guardsmen of the caliph, 
beggars, Ethiopians, gesticulating traders, 
veiled harem girls under escort of eunuchs, 
Hindu philosophers, Byzantine merchants, 
poets, painters, ruffians, desert tribesmen, and 
a host of others, clad in every color. 

Life flourished under Harun al-Rashid be- 
cause the Mohammedans drew on the entire 
known world for customs, culture, and inven- 
tions. The high state of their civilization can 
be appreciated when one contrasts it with 
the barren life pursued by the subjects of 
Harun al-Rashid’s famous western contempo- 
rary, Charlemagne. 
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POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL LIFE 

Political disintegration of the empire. But 
the Abbasids, like the Ommiads before them, 
declined in power. Owing to internal weak- 
nesses, including a breakdown in the adminis- 
trative system, the political solidarity of Islam 
disintegrated. An Ominiad emir (prince or 
commander) broke away from Abbasid control 
in 756 and set up his own dynasty at Cordova 
in Spain, which became a caliphate in 929. 

Another caliphate, the Fatimid, was estab- 
lished in 909 in north Africa, and in 969 its 
capital was set up in Cairo. The Abbasids in 
Bagdad could do nothing to stem the disinte- 
gration of the empire into autonomous states. 

They themselves, in fact, had become victims The Seljuks continued to dominate the pup- 
of rival political factions in Bagdad. pet Abbasids until 1258, when the Mongol 

The Seljuk Turks. The eleventh century forces of a nephew of the dreaded Genghis 
saw the Abbasids fall under the control of Khan (d. 1227) devastated Bagdad and put 
the Seljuk Turks, a Tatar or Mongol people, an end to the Abbasid dynasty. Then came a 
The Seljuk Turks had been employed orig- new group of rulers, the Ottoman Turks, 
inally as mercenary troops by the Abbasids Like the Seljuks, they came from central Asia 
hut had proved so powerful that in 1055 originally. The Ottomans adopted Islam with 
they began to rule the caliphs as they liked, a fanaticism that made their might almost in- 
They completely subdued all Persia and vincible, and, gaining control of the Abbasid 
defeated the Byzantine emperor in 1071, dominions, the new Moslems pitted their 
crippling his power. It was the great ad- strength against the crumbling power of the 
vance by the Turks through Asia Minor that Byzantine empire. Constantinople fell at last 
prompted Pope Urban ii in 1095 to set west- in 1453, and Ottomans pressed on in south- 
ern Christendom the holy task of wresting eastern Europe, driving as far as Vienna, 
from the infldel the Lord’s Sepulchre in Jeru- where they were turned back with difficulty in 
Salem. 1529 and again in 1683. 

Political, Economic, and Social Life 

M ohammed’s changes in government. Be- "The object of government is to lead men to 
fore Mohammed the social organization prosperity in this world and to salvation in the 
of the Arabs had been based on blood kinship, next.”® Allah was believed to rule through 
Like all other primitive societies, the Arabs an earthly representative, the caliph, and the 
were united by ties of blood. Groups claimed latter governed all Islam according to Moslem 
descent from a common ancestor and possessed law as prescribed in the Koran and the inter- 
a common worship and a common set of pretation of the law by the learned legal doc- 
mores. The individual counted for little by tors called the ulema. But the caliph could 
himself but for much as an integral member not be expected to administer his vast domains 
of the group. The family interpreted the social himself. Machinery was set up similar to that 
and legal actions of its members. Mohammed of the Byzantine empire. The Abbasids had 
substituted for blood kinship “the community ten distinct governmental departments: fi- 
of faith.” The Prophet looked upon all Mos- nance, war, expenditures, registry, correspond- 
lems as equal before Allah and the civil law. ence, seals, court of appeals, office of posts. 
But after his death an aristocracy grew up, bureau of freedmen and slaves, and bureau of 
composed in theory of the descendants of state property. The Abbasids also divided 
Mohammed and his advisers. their empire into thirteen provinces, each 

The caliph and his administration. The ruled by a prefect responsible to the caliph, 
one real ruler of society was, of course, Allah, At the royal palace of the Abbasids were 
and therefore Islam was a theocratic state, various subordinate officials who were always 
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at the beck and call of the caliph. They in- 
cluded the chamberlain, who introduced en- 
voys and visiting dignitaries, the executioner, 
who was famed for his proficiency at torture, 
and the astrologer, without whose advice the 
caliph would not act. The most powerful 
person next to the caliph was the vizier, who 
carried out the highest functions of govern- 
ment on behalf of his superior (and, in fact, 
was often the real power when the caliph was 
weak-willed). He appointed and deposed gov- 
ernors of provinces and judges, and presided 
over the council which was made up of the 
heads of different departments. 

The most important department was the 
bureau of finance. The Moslems paid no poll 
tax, but the state levied a tax (the zakah) on 
arable lands, herds, wares, and gold and silver. 
All money collected from Moslems was given 
to such believers as the poor, the orphans, and 
slaves and captives who were to be ransomed. 
The unbelievers, on the other hand, were re- 
quired to pay a land tax (the most important 
source of revenue), a poll tax, and tithes levied 
upon their merchandise. The caliph used the 
revenue from these taxes for the payment of 
troops, the upkeep of mosques, and the build- 
ing of roads and bridges. 

The government employed police, among 
whose duties was the regulation of public mor- 
ality (such as chastising all men who dyed their 
gray beards black). There was also a postal 
system which used pigeons as letter carriers. 
An intelligence service employed men and 
women as spies to ferret out information of 
value to the government. 

Weaknesses of the governing system. The 
caliph might nominate as his successor any 
one of his sons he favored, or even some kins- 
man whom he considered worthy. Needless to 
say, such a loose policy of succession proved 
a constant source of weakness and irritation. 
But the chief weakness of the entire admin- 
istrative system was the extraordinary power 
given to the caliph in military, political, and 
religious matters, which under the later Abba- 
sids proved distinctly unfortunate. Because 
many of the caliphs became more interested in 
harem delights than in governmental duties, 
more and more power was delegated to the 
vizier, who thus saw it to his advantage to 
foment harem intrigues in order to gain his 
own way. An inevitable decline in govern- 
mental efficiency resulted. 


In time some of the provincial officials re- 
belled against the caliph and had to be recog- 
nized as sultans, or sovereigns in their own 
right. 

The life of a provincial ruler. An interest- 
ing description of life in Cairo in the eleventh 
.century has been left us by a Persian writer. 
The caliphal palace actually housed 30,000 
people, including 1000 horse and foot guards 
and 12,000 servants. At festivals the young 
caliph could be seen, pleasant looking, clean- 
shaven, and simply dressed in white, riding on 
a mule with an attendant holding over him a 
parasol embroidered with precious stones. The 
caliph in Cairo possessed thousands of houses, 
generally constructed of brick, and often rising 
five or six stories above the lamp-lighted 
streets. He also owned an immense number 
of shops, which he rented out. The shop- 
keepers who sold their wares there had to sell 
at a fixed price. Any one of them found guilty 
of cheating was paraded on a camel through 
the streets, ringing a bell and confessing his 
sin to the bystanders. 

The Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir was the 
most lavishly inclined of all the rulers. From 
his predecessors he inherited millions. His 
riches included jewels, crystal vases, inlaid gold 
plates, ivory and ebony inkstands, musk phials, 
steel mirrors, amber cups, chessboards of gold 
with gold and silver pieces, jeweled daggers 
and swords, and rich embroidered fabrics from 
Damascus.' He is supposed to have had erected 
in his palace a pavilion shaped like the sacred 
Kaaba in Mecca. There he would drink to 
the accompaniment of stringed music and 
sweet singers, and maintain (in perfect truth), 
"This is pleasanter than staring at a black 
stone, listening to the drone of the muezzin, 
and drinking bad water." 1® Gone was the 
Prophet’s ideal of simple living here. 

Harun dl-Rashid (786-809). Just as the Ab- 
basid was the most brilliant of all Moslem 
dynasties, so the reign of Harun al-Rashid was 
the most spectacular of the Abbasid rule. He' 
was the contemporary of the great Charle- 
magne, and there can be no doubt that Harun 
was the more powerful ruler and the symbol of 
the more highly advanced culture. The two 
monarchs were on the most friendly terms, 
even though their friendship arose out of self- 
interest. Charlemagne wanted Harun as a pos- 
sible ally against the Byzantine emperors (who 
we noticed earlier, resented the pretensions of 
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the Frankish kings, assumed largely as the 
result of the iconoclastic controversy). Harun 
wanted to use Charlemagne against the power- 
ful Ommiad caliphs of Cordova, who had 
broken away from Abbasid domination. Nu- 
merous embassies and presents were exchanged 
between Charlemagne and Harun. For ex- 
ample, the Moslems sent the Christian rich 
fabrics, aromatics, and even an elephant. An 
intricate clock from Bagdad seems to have 
been treated in the barbaric west as a miracle. 

Relations between the caliphate and the 
Byzantine empire were never very cordial, for 
conflicts were always breaking out over the 
constantly shifting boundary lines that sep- 
arated Christian and Moslem territories. In 
78a Harun (while yet only the future successor 
to the throne) commanded an expedition that 
reached the Bosporus and forced the Byzan- 
tine leaders to conclude a humiliating peace 
which involved the payment of a huge tribute. 
Later the Byzantine emperor repudiated the 
terms of the treaty and even sent a letter ask- 
ing for the return of the tribute money al- 
ready paid. Harun al-Rashid, in magnificent 
anger and scorn, sent back the letter with the 
following penned on the back: 

“In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. From Haroun, Commander of 
the Faithful, to Nicephorus, the dog of the 
Greeks. I have read your letter, you son of a 
she-infidel, and you shall see the answer before 
you hear it." 

Whereupon the irate caliph sent forth expe- 
ditions to ravage Asia Minor, captured sev- 
eral Byzantine cities, and even imposed a 
humiliating tax on the emperor himself and 
on each member of the royal household. 

The capital city. Bagdad in the days of 
Harun al-Rashid was indeed a city worthy of 
description. Its wealth and splendor equaled 
that of Constantinople, and its chief glory was 
the royal palace. With its annexes for harem, 
eunuchs, and officials, the caliph’s residence 
occupied one third of Bagdad, and its gor- 
geously appointed audience chamber, fur- 
nished with the richest rugs, cushions, and cur- 
tains which the orient could create, must have 
been breath-taking in its effect. 

On ceremonial occasions the extent of the 
caliph’s riches could be better realized. At the 
marriage of the daughter of one of Harun's 
viziers, the caliph had a thousand pearls of 
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extraordinary size rained upon the couple, 
who stood upon a golden mat studded with 
sapphires and pearls. The royal princes and 
guests were showered with balls of musk, each 
containing a ticket claiming an estate or splen- 
did slave. It is said that at one reception 
some Byzantine envoys mistook first the chief 
chamberlain’s office and then the vizier’s office 
for the royal audience hall. In the Hall of the 
Tree they saw an artificial tree of gold and 
silver which had on its branches birds of the 
same metals made to chirp by means of au- 
tomatic devices. These tales could be multi- 
plied, and it is little wonder that the mag- 
nificence and lavishness of the Abbasid court 
created a legend of oriental romance and 
splendor which has existed to our own times, 
chiefly in the Arabian Nights.^^ 

Elsewhere we noticed the cosmopolitan 
nature of Bagdad, with its bazaars containing 
goods from all over the known world. There 
we would find spices, minerals, and dyes from 
India; rubies, fabrics, and slaves from central 
Asia; honey, wax, and white slaves from Scan- 
dinavia and Russia; ivory, gold dust, and black 
slaves from Africa. One bazaar in the city 
specialized in goods from China, including 
silks, musk, and porcelain. ’ The merchants 
were a wealthy and respected group, as were 
the professional men and scholars. We have 
an account of one scholar’s routine: He took 
a daily ride, then went to a public bath where 
attendants p>oured water over him. Then he 
put on a lounging robe, sipped a cool drink, 
and took a siesta. This concluded, he burned 
perfume to give himself a soothing aroma, 
and ordered a dinner which often consisted of 
soup, chicken, and bread. Then he went back 
to sleep, and upon awakening drank some 
choice old wine. To this repast he added 
quinces and Syrian apples whenever he desired 
fresh fruits. 

Moslem society. The upper level of Abba- 
sid society consisted of the caliph and his 
family, government officials, and prominent 
members of the army. The upper portion of 
the common people included literary men, 
scholars, artists, merchants, and professional 
men, while below them were ranked the 
farmers, herdsmen, and the country popula- 
tion. Slavery was prevalent, its members com- 
ing from non-Moslem groups who had in all 
likelihood been captured in war. Slaves were 
often Greeks, Slavs, and Armenians, while 
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many blacks were recruited from Africa. Some 
of the slaves were eunuchs attached to the 
harems, while slave girls were often employed 
as dancers, singers, and concubines. At first 
only Arabians occupied important posts, but 
intermarriage with non-Arabs changed the sit- 
uation, so that eventually there came a time 
when the officials were mostly Persian or 
Turkish. 

Fashions and amusements. The clothes of 
men included a black high-peaked hat of felt 
or wool, wide trousers, a shirt, vest, and jacket. 
Among the furnishings of the home were 
cushions, hand-woven carpets, tables of wood 
inlaid with ebony and mother-of-pearl, and a 
diwan, a sofa running around three sides of 
the room. The gastronomic delights of the 
prosperous included chicken, shelled nuts, and 
sherbets flavored with extracts of violets, ba- 
nanas, roses, and mulberries. Although the 
Koran distinctly forbade the drinking of alco- 
holic beverages, the wealthy, the scholars, 
the poets, and high government officials were 
quite willing to forget the prohibition- One 
of the most popular drinks was khamr, made 
of fermented dates. Bagdad had many public 
baths, because a Moslem tradition states, 
"Cleanliness is a part of faith.” Men used 
these baths not only for hygienic purposes but 
also as resorts of amusement, while women 
were allowed to visit the baths on special days. 

Men indulged in such favorite indoor games 
as dice, backgammon, and chess. Or they 
might prefer outdoor pastimes such as archery, 
polo, fencing, javelin throwing, horse racing, 
and hunting. Many of the Abbasid caliphs 
were particularly fond of hunting lions and 
wild boars. Travelers to Persia brought back 
with them falconry and hawking. 

Etiquette. The social conduct of the Mos- 
lems has been conditioned by the dictates of 
the Koran and the accounts of the Prophet’s 
own life. Sayyid al-Bekri wrote a book on eti- 
quette, in which statements attributed to Mo- 
hammed regarding conduct were reproduced. 
Concerning the code D. S. Margoliouth has 
written: 

"When friends meet and salute, they should 
not bow, nor should they kiss, but it is right for 
them to embrace, i. e., put their arms round 
each other’s shoulders; if a man sneezes, those 
who are present should wish him well, and 
they are justified in doing so even should he 
sneeze while saying his prayers. Many pious 


men will not use fork or knife, because the 
Prophet is not known to have employed those 
instruments: if they use them, they will at 
least hold the fork in the right hand, because 
it is known that the Prophet ate with his 

right." 13 

Mohammedan women. Mohammedanism 
has been much criticized in the west for the 
low social and moral status assigned to women. 
It is true that the Prophet’s permission of 
polygamy {a Moslem might have four legiti- 
mate wives) did not make for equality among 
the sexes. While it was considered a duty in 
Islam for men to marry, women were held in 
a low social state, for a woman’s prime duty 
consisted in obeying her husband’s commands, 
caring for his children, and manning his 
household. 

However, in judging Mohammedan stand- 
ards, we must at all times remember the task 
which Mohammed had in dealing with illit- 
erate, fetish-worshiping nomads who used to 
abandon unwanted female infants. While Is- 
lam places women in an inferior position and 
forbids them to lead prayer when men are 
present, it assigns them a definite religious role. 
There is a general impression among Chris- 
tians that the Moslems believe that women 
have no souls. Such an impression is without 
foundation. True enough, the delights of 
Paradise are painted with a view to capturing 
the imagination of the male, but the fact that 
women are allowed (and even supposed) to 
take part in Mohammedan religious cere- 
monies should prove that their reward for so 
acting will be the gaining of Paradise for their 
souls. 

Under Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, Turkey 
after the First World War raised the status of 
women immeasurably by granting them the 
right to vote and the right to enter professions 
and by removing certain religious restrictions, 
such as the wearing of the veil. This last is a 
real departure from the custom of centmies, 
for the good Moslem regarded the woman who 
did not cover her face with a veil as highly 
immodest and brazen, and always considered 
Christian women, for example, as quite shame- 
less for that reason. 

Moslem economic advantages. We have al- 
ready noted the manufacturing and commer- 
cial prosperity enjoyed by the Mohammedan 
empire, a prosperity that endured from the 
seventh through the twelfth centuries and did 
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not come to Europe to a similar degree until Trade. Commerce was extensive and exceed- 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Added ingly profitable because of the daring and nav- 
to the natural ability of the Moslems as traders igating skill of the Arab shipmasters. Their 
were the size and wealth of Islam's terri- vessels could be found in the ports of India, 
tories and the far-sighted economic policies the seas of China, the river mouths of the 
set forth by the Prophet himself, who had Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, and throughout 
always encouraged commerce among his the Mediterranean. Most of the trade was be- 
people. Certain other factors were also very tween various countries of the Moslem empire, 
important in the economic success of Islam, but commerce sprang up also with Christian 
First of all, the empire was in a most suitable lands, especially after the ninth century. There 
geographical position, being in close con- can bfe no doubt that Islamic trade was cxten- 
tact with three continents and thus able to sive, for even in such out-of-the-way countries 
shuttle goods back and forth from China to of northern Europe as Finland, Sweden, Rus- 
Spain and from Russia to central Africa. An- sia, Norway, the British Isles, and Iceland 
other reason for its economic well-being was Mohammedan coins in considerable numbers 
the tolerance of its rulers, who allowed non- have been unearthed.*^ Besides trade by ships 
Moslem merchants and craftsmen to reside in there was trade by “ships of the desert"— 
their territories and carry on mutually profit- camels. Overland from Bagdad journeyed the 
able commerce with their home countries, great caravans to India and China or north- 
Again, the fact that the Moslems were skilled ward to Syria and Asia Minor, 
both in industry and agriculture gave them The only real competitor of the Moslems 
products which enriched their commercial ac- was the Byzantine empire, but the commercial 
tivities and made for a well-balanced economy, activities of the latter were confined to a much 
Lastly, the presence of such splendid urban smaller area— the eastern Mediterranean, the 
centers as Bagdad and Cordova tended to stim- Black Sea, the lands extending to the Baltic 
ulatc trade and industry throughout the Mos- and including Russia, and Asia Minor, 
lem world. Furthermore, as the Middle Ages wore on, the 

Industry. The textile Industries of the Mos- Byzantine empire disintegrated while the Mos- 
lems were particularly prosperous and pro- lems managed to retain control of what they 
duced silk, cotton, muslin (the word comes had won. 

from Mosul in Mesopotamia), and linen goods. Farming. Moslem economic wealth was in- 
Metal, leather, enamel, pottery, and the variety creased by the innovations made in agricul- 
of luxury goods which we have enumerated in ture. Mesopotamia flourished because of its 
connection with Byzantine manufacturing life extensive system of irrigation, and large 
were also produced in abundance. As in the quantities of fruits and cereals were grown. 

Byzantine empire, the workers in the great Wheat came from the regions of the Nile, 

manufacturing cities of Islam were organized cotton from north Africa, olives and wines 
into guilds and crafts supervised by the gov- from Moorish Spain, and wool from eastern 

ernment. A merchant or craftsman guilty of Asia Minor, while Persia was noted for its 

fraud was denounced publicly. However, de- horse raising. The farming system was anal- 
spite the limitations imposed by governmental ogous to that of the Middle Ages in Europe 
supervision, the guilds enjoyed a large measure in that estates were worked by free peasants, 
of freedom of action. slaves, and serfs. 

Cultural Contributions 

Krabic words in the English language. The cipher. Words derived from Moslem proper 
large number of words in the English nouns such as muslin, mecca, damask, fez, otto- 
languagc coming directly from Arabic will man, morris (from Moorish) are further in- 
prove conclusively our debt to Moslem civili- dicative of the extent to which we have bor- 
zation. Some of the commoner words are rowed from another civilization, 
algebra, zero, bazaar, tralfic, lilac, admiral. The high attainment of the Mohammedans 
magazine, cheque, tariff, douane, caravan, in intellectual and artistic fields cannot be 
coffee, arabesque, lute, alkali, alchemy, attar, attributed to the Arabs, who as a group re- 
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mained quite unprogressive, but rather to 
those peoples who had embraced Islam in 
Syria, Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, north Af- 
rica, and Spain. Diverse peoples, they were 
nevertheless united by a common language, 
Arabic. The supremacy of that tongue was 
kept unchallenged by the command that the 
Koran must not be used in translation, and 
the flexibility of the language made it an ad- 
mirable medium for the transmission of lit- 
erary and philosophical subtleties as well as 
the technicalities of science and medicine. 

Translations from Greek and Indian. The 
amazing brilliance of Moslem learning was 
due not so much to indigenous genius as to 
Islam’s ability to synthesize the best in other 
cultures. The cosmopolitan spirit which per- 
meated the Abbasid dynasty supplied the 
tolerance necessary for new ideas, so that the 
philosophy and science of ancient Greece, 
India, and even China found a welcome in 
Bagdad. Undei Harun al-Rashid and his suc- 
cessors translations of the Greek classics were 
made in Arabic. One of the most outstand- 
ing translators was Hunain ibn Ishaq (d. 877), 
a Nestorian Christian. He and his associates 
translated works by Galen and Hippocrates 
on medicine and collected manuscripts to give 
Bagdad a magnificent library. The search 
after Greek writings at last made available 
for Arabic scholars a complete knowledge of 
such Hellenistic intellects as Aristotle, Euclid, 
Ptolemy, and Archimedes. 

The period from 762 to goo was an era of 
translation not only of Greek treatises but also 
of those from India, whence came the Mos- 
lems’ knowledge of Hindu mathematics, such 
as the use of “Arabic” numerals and algebra. 
Thus from Greece, Persia, and India came 
the basis of Moslem learning, and from Islam 
in turn an augmented knowledge was later 
transmitted to Jewish and Christian scholars 
in western Europe.*® 

Advances in medicine. The next two hun- 
dred years (goo- 1100) can be called the golden 
age of Moslem learning. The period follow- 
ing those centuries witnessed a decline. The 
two centuries were particularly significant for 
medicine. The first and perhaps greatest Mos- 
lem physician was al-Razi (about 865-g25), 
better known to the west as Rhazes. One of 
the great doctors of all time, Rhazes wrote 
more than two hundred works, of which one of 
the most famous is On Smallpox and Measles, 


the first clear description of the symptoms and 
treatment of these diseases. His most monu- 
mental writing was the Comprehensive Book, 
a huge encyclopedia. In it he cites for each 
disease all Greek, Syrian, Arabian, Persian, 
and Indian authors and includes his own per- 
sonal experiences and opinions as well. Many 
translations of the encyclopedia were later 
used by European physicians, and by 1542 
five separate editions had been printed in 
Europe. Rhazes also wrote copiously on sev- 
eral other subjects, including theology, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, meteorology, optics, 
and alchemy. 

The most familiar name in Moslem medi- 
cine is that of Avicenna (g8o-io37), a great 
physicist, philosopher, and physician. Into 
his million-word Canon of Medicine he packed 
all the legacy of Greek knowledge together 
with Arabic medical learning. The Canon 
was translated into Latin by Gerard of Cre- 
mona in the twelfth century and was so much 
in demand that it was issued sixteen times in 
the last half of the fifteenth century and more 
than twenty times in the sixteenth. It is still 
read and used in the orient today. 

Not only did medical theory flourish at this 
time; hospitals were in use throughout the 
empire. They were divided into sections for 
men and women and possessed their own 
wards and dispensaries and sometimes even a 
library. Physicians, druggists, and barbers 
were subject to inspection regarding their 
qualifications. 

In spite of the limitations imposed on the 
Arabs by their religion (such as being for- 
bidden to study anatomy), they were in some 
ways superior to their European contempo- 
raries. Whereas the Arabs were skilled prac- 
titioners whose technique was at least sane, 
the Christian doctors, especially during the 
Middle Ages, were plagued with superstition. 
For proof we have an account of the time of 
the crusades taken from the narrative of a 
Syrian physician called Thabit: 

"They brought before me a knight in whose 
leg an abscess had grown; and a woman af- 
flicted with imbecility. To the knight I ap 
plied a small poultice until the abscess opened 
and became well; and the woman I put on 
diet and made her humor wet. Then a Frank- 
ish physician came to them and said, ‘This 
man knows nothing about treating them.’ He 
then said to the knight, ‘Which wouldst thou 
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prefer, living with one leg or dying with two?’ 
The latter replied, ‘Living with one leg.’ The 
physician said, ‘Bring me a strong knight and 
a sharp ax.’ A knight came with the ax. And 
I was standing by. Then the physician laid 
the leg of the patient on a block of wood and 
bade the knight strike his leg with the ax and 
chop it ofiE at one blow. Accordingly he struck 
it— while I was looking on— one blow, but the 
leg was not severed. He dealt another blow, 
upon which the marrow of the leg flowed out 
and the patient died on the spot. He then ex- 
amined the woman and said, ‘This is a woman 
in whose head there is a devil which has pos- 
sessed her. Shave off her hair.’ Accordingly 
they shaved it off and the woman began once 
more to eat their ordinary diet— garlic and 
mustard. Her imbecility took a turn for the 
worse. The physician then said, ‘The devil has 
penetrated through her head.’ He therefore 
took a razor, made a deep cruciform incision 
on it, peeled oS the skin at the middle of the 
incision until the bone of the skull was ex- 
posed and rubbed it with salt. The woman 
also expired instantly. Thereupon I asked 
them whether my services were needed any 
longer, and when they replied in the negative 
I returned home, having learned of their medi- 
cine what I knew not before." 

Physics and chemistry. Other branches of 
science besides medicine prog;ressed during the 
golden age. Physics continued the paths of 
inquiry laid down by Hellenistic leaders, but 
Moslem scientists arose who were no mere 
copyists. Alhazen (965-1039?) developed optics 
to a remarkable degree and wrote a treatise 
on the subject. He challenged the view of 
Ptolemy and Euclid that the eye sends out 
visual rays to its object, interested himself in 
optic reflections and illusions, and examined 
the refraction of light rays through air and 
water. He was the chief source of all medieval 
western writers on optics.^^ 

Chemistry started out as alchemy, the 
attempt to transmute base metals into 
precious ones and to find a magic elixir for 
the preservation of human life. The Moslem 
alchemists produced many new drugs and 
chemicals, including alum, borax, cream of 
tartar, sal ammoniac, carbonate of soda, and 
corrosive sublimate. 

Astronomy and mathematics. In astronomy 
the Mohammedans followed mainly the views 
of Ptolemy. They developed good astronom- 
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ical instruments and built observatories in 
some of the largest cities. But they fell into the 
error of the Chaldeans and Persians, mixing 
up astronomy with astrology, a practice that 
continued to plague the progress of true sci- 
ence for many centuries. 

In mathematics the Moslems were particu- 
larly indebted to the Greeks and Hindus, from 
whom they learned most of their arithmetic, 
geometry, and algebra. From the Greeks came 
the geometry of Euclid and the fundamentals 
of trigonometry, which Ptolemy had worked 
out. From the Hindus came the nine signs 
now known as the Arabic numerals. However, 
it may well be that the Arabs invented the all- 
imp)ortant zero, although some scholars would 
assign this honor also to the Indians. Two 
names deserve special mention when we speak 
of Moslem algebra: Al-Khwarizmi (d. about 
840) wrote treatises on astronomy, the Hindu 
method of calculation, algebra, and arithmetic, 
while the famous poet Omar Khayyam 
(d. 1 1 23?) advanced even beyond Al-Khwarizmi 
in regard to equations. Where the latter dealt 
only with quadratics, Omar Khayyam devoted 
much of his treatise on algebra to cubic equa- 
tions. 

Moslem geography. Although the Moslems 
were synthesists rather than originatois in sci- 
ence as a whole, they did make some impor- 
tant contributions of their own to the science 
of geography. Trade and the administration 
of a far-flung empire made imperative an ac- 
curate knowledge of lands. From the ninth to 
the fourteenth century a voluminous geo- 
graphical literature was written in Arabic. In 
the first half of the ninth century Greek 
treatises were translated. Maps of the world 
were made during the tenth century, the first 
of them showing Mecca in the center, just as 
early medieval Christian cartographers were 
inclined to allot this position of honor to 
Jerusalem. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries witnessed 
studies by scholars on climate, while a vogue 
of descriptive geography arose. In the eleventh 
century the mathematical aspect of geography 
was stressed when one scientist began to make 
tables of latitudes and longitudes. Al-Idrisi 
(1099-1154}, was a geographer at the court of 
the Christian ruler Roger ii of Sicily, He 
tried to synthesize preceding geographical 
knowledge, to reconcile descriptive and as- 
tronomical geography, and to formulate prin- 
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ciples of a scientific nature^ He may possibly 
have conceived of the earth as a sphere. Yaqut 
(1175-1229) is noted for having compiled a 
large geographical dictionary (1228), in which 
all names are listed in alphabetical order. 
Certainly the geographical knowledge of the 
Moslems was far superior to that of any peo- 
ple in Christendom during the Middle Ages. 

Arabic poetry. Arabic literature is prolific, 
yet it is little read by westerners as a rule, per- 
haps because of the traditional difference be- 
tween westerners and easterners in matters of 
style and subject matter. Long before Moham- 
med was born, Arabia had produced hundreds 
of genuine poets with an original gift for story- 
telling. The Prophet himself was an excellent 
bard. To us, Omar Khayyam is the most fa- 
miliar Persian poet. His Rubaiyat is world- 
famous because of the musical (though not 
over -at curate) translation by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. Here are some stanzas from the poem 
which will indicate its beautiful imagery, 
gentle pessimism, and frank hedonism: 

O threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradisel 
One thing at least is certain— T/iis Life flies; 

One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 

Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass'd the door of Darkness through. 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round svith the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 

But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon his Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and 
slays. 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ. 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die. 
Lift not your hands to It for help— for It 
As impotently moves as you or I.^* 


Moslem prose. The piece of Moslem prose 
literature most familiar to western readers is 
the Arabian Nights. It is a collection of vivid 
tales, supposedly recounted by a vizier’s daugh- 
ter to a king as a means of preventing him 
from slaying Moslem brides the morning fol- 
lowing their marriage. Altogether the story- 
teller takes a thousand and one nights to re- 
late her engrossing stories, each tale filled with 
suspense. The collection covers many aspects 
of Moslem social life. While often frankly 
erotic, these tales are at once fascinatii^ and 
brilliant and have influenced later literary pat- 
terns. As a matter of record, when the lovely 
story-teller was through, the king not only de- 
cided to forego the custom of putting Moslem 
brides to death, but made her his wife and 
queen. 

Almost unknown to westerners are the 
Moslems’ histories. Within the first eleven 
hundred years of Islam about six hundred his- 
torians had delved into the past and written 
accounts. Some of their treatises are indeed 
outstanding, such as the Chronicle of Tabari 
which runs to the year a.h. 302 (that is, 924 
A.D., because the Mohammedans begin their 
calendar with 622, the year of the Hegira), 
The Chronicle occupies almost eight thousand 
pages, of svhich over a thousand deal with 
pre-Islamic events. Historical criticism was a 
strong point with the Moslems, because they 
were so keenly interested in the accuracy of 
the Koran and all other writings concerning 
the Prophet. They specialized in three main 
fields: biographies of Mohammed and other 
Islamic figures of importance, accounts of the 
spread of Mohammedanism, and world his- 
tories. Besides histories, Moslem scholars wrote 
dictionaries, grammars, and studies on phil- 
ology, while in the fourteenth century they 
compiled a dictionary of national biography 
in twenty-five volumes. 

Philosophy. Philosophy was also a favorite 
Moslem subject, although it was borrowed 
from the civilizations which the Moslems 
overran or was influenced in large measure by 
Greek ideas. Like the medieval Christian 
philosophers, Moslem thinkers largely con- 
cerned themselves with applying Aristotelian 
principles to religious problems as a means of 
bolstering up orthodox creeds, and we find 
many prominent philosophers attempting to 
reconcile reason with faith. 

Avicenna, the physician, wrote commentaries 
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THE MOSQUE OF KAZENNAIN, BAGDAD 


on Aristotle and his own Moslem predecessors, 
which were translated into Latin and had a 
far-reaching influence upon European thought. 
Moses Maimonides (1135-1304) was a Spanish 
Jew living under Moorish rule whose learning 
made him perhaps the greatest Jewish 
philosopher of the Middle Ages. Another 
Spaniard, Ibn Rushd, better known as 
Averroes (about 1126-1198), was the most pro- 
found commentator on Aristotle in the Mos- 
lem world and had the greatest effect of any 
Moslem philosopher upon European thought. 
His theology was based on the belief that con- 
flict between philosophy and revealed truth as 
enshrined in the Koran was unthinkable. 

Art. The place of art in Mohammedan civi- 
lization was not particularly strong, owing to 
certain religious restrictions. Because the 
Prophet feared the return of idol-worship, 
sculpture and pictorial art were absolutely 
forbidden, although manuscript illustration 
developed in later periods. Music likewise re- 
ceived scant favor, because its only religious 
use was in chanting the Koran. Dancing was 
discouraged. But the Mohammedan love of 
splendor was gratified by the lavish use of or- 
nament in their architecture and the adorn- 
ment of private dwellings with sumptuous 
silks, jewels, fine rugs, and vessels inlaid with 
gold and silver. 

Persian influence in art. Moslem art owed 
what originality it had mostly to Persia. The 
brilliant Sassanid era in Persia (226-641) had 


produced architecture, sculpture, and richly 
decorative minor arts. The Sassanid love of 
decorative animal figures remained an influ- 
ence throughout Moslem art. 

It is interesting to note the extent of Persian 
influence on non-Moslem peoples. The Jap- 
anese have in a shrine at Nara a silken banner 
of Persian design which dates back to the 
ninth century. It is said that Charlemagne 
himself was buried in a Persian shroud, and 
Tamerlane’s tomb was designed by a Persian 
architect. Rugs on the floors of many homes 
today are Persian in motif. 

Architecture. The two fields in which the 
Moslems excelled were architecture and the 
decorative arts, the latter developing as a com- 
pensation for the religious ban on pictorial 
art. As time went on, an original style of archi- 
tecture evolved, so that the great mosques 
have such typical Moslem features as domes, 
horseshoe arches and minarets, slender towers 
from which the faithful are summoned to 
prayer. The Mosque of Kazennain, illustrated 
above, shows these features. Note the arcade 
of horseshoe arches to the far right, the domes, 
and the minarets. Different stylistic features 
can be observed in various parts of Islam. In 
Persia the mosques were usually built of brick 
and had high, round minarets and large 
domes, while those of the Moors usually had a 
flat roof. 

The Moslems generally did not build on 
a monumental scale, but with the usual orien- 
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DOORWAY IN THE ALHAMBRA AT GRANADA 


tal approach concentrated on appropriateness 
and beauty of detail. Other contributions 
were their use of color and of glazed tile. 

Besides the mosques, the Moslems built 
large palaces, of which the most famous is the 
Alhambra at Granada in Spain. It is a fine 
example of Moslem architecture in a con- 
quered country. The Spanish interpretation 
of the Moslem tradition was particularly deli- 
cate and elegant. Intricate details, like those 
of the doorway illustrated, were used through- 
out, always with restraint. Other examples of 
Moslem architecture, such as the Taj Mahal 
(page 518), based largely on Persian motifs, are 
to be found in India. 

Decoration. The decorative skill of the 
Mohammedan artists was highly developed. 
Restricted in their subject matter, craftsmen 
conceived beautiful patterns from flowers, 
while geometrical figures were used to develop 
graceful, curving patterns. An outstanding 
feature of ornamentation was the use of 
Arabic Inscriptions. The beauty of the letters 



MESOPOTAMIAN POTTERY 


of this language made it adaptable to intricate 
ornamentation on mosque walls and the sides 
of urns. Tiles and mosaics were used with 
becoming effect to produce the lavish and con- 
ventionalized Moslem patterns. This reveals 
oriental concentration on the more abstract 
elements of art, such as line and pattern, 
rather than on western interests such as the 
scientific and realistic use of modeled forms, 
perspective, and atmosphere. 

Moslem decorative skill found expression 
also in such other fields as carpet and rug 
making, brass work, and the famous steel 
products with gold inlays. Persian pottery has 
simple design and beautiful decoration. The 
dish above shows plant and animal motifs 
which were used instead of the forbidden 
human figure. Note the manner in which the 
design is stylized and the figure distorted to fit 
the circular pattern. In the arts that the Mos- 
lems found open to them they improved upon 
their predecessors; their work is not large or 
grand but has a pleasing delicacy. Islamic art 
has modified western art, especially by richness 
of design. 


Summary 

We have now briefly traced the development of Mohammedanism as a world reli- 
gion and the rise of Islam as a great religious, social, political, and economic institution 
that spread to three continents. Ir. addition to noting the phenomenal growth of the 
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vast empire, we have witnessed the richness of Islam’s cultural contributions. The Mos- 
lems were especially gifted in medicine, mathematics, and geography among the sciences, 
in poetry and historical writing in the field of literature, in commentaries on Aristotle 
in philosophy, and in architecture and the decorative arts. The tmity of Moslem thought 
was preserved by the universal use of Arabic as the one medium of expression, a medium 
which was at once clear, concise, poetic, and adaptable to the most technical scientific 
terminology. But we should not forget that Moslem intellectual life was the product 
of a genius for synthesis of varying cultures rather than one of original contributions. 

The influence of Mohammedan civilization upon the culture of Europe was signif- 
icant. Although the Byzantine empire, Syria, and Sicily were important, the great inter- 
mediary was Spain, situated in Europe yet possessing outstanding Moorish and Jewish 
scholars. Learned Jews translated Arabic treatises on Greek, and Moslem science into 
Latin. Beginning about the eleventh century and continuing for the next 150 years, 
scholars gathered at Narbonne, Marseilles, and Toledo for the all-important task of trans- 
lation. During these years they made available to Europe the scholarship and scientific 
writings of the Moslems. Aristotle was introduced to Europe in Latin through Spain. 
The great diffusion of Greek and Arabic knowledge, more or less completed by 1300, 
was a tremendous factor in the revival of classical learning and the coming of the 
Renaissance. 

Why, one may ask, has Mohammedan civilization in modem times failed to retain 
its cultural supremacy? One reason was the influx of semibarbarous peoples into Islamic 
lands during the Middle Ages. Another was the stagnation that accrued from a too 
rigid interpretation of the Koran, so that a ban was placed on material change and 
progress. Still another reason was the corrupt and despotic rule of such Moslem dynasties 
as the Ottomans in Turkey, who destroyed all progressive political and economic move- 
ments. But a new day is at hand for modern Islam. The Moslems have amply proved 
that they have the intellectual and administrative gifts to make themselves a great people, 
and the rejuvenation of Turkey after the First World War under the able guidance of 
the late Mustapha Kemal Ataturk has indicated a possible road for the modem descend- 
ants of Mohammed the Prophet. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Hindu Triumph 


UR first discussion of Indian civilization took 
us from Paleolithic times through the age of Buddha (563-483 b.c.). It is now our pur- 
pose to resume the story where we left off so that we can obtain a continuous picture of 
India’s cultural evolution down to the sixteenth century. 

It is a fascinating period of Indian history which we are about to discover. We see 
the reckless and audacious Alexander the Great march into western India, pushing aside 
all opposition until conquered by the fears of his own veteran soldiers. Then we watch 
the rise of a splendid native dynasty, its rule, climaxed by the reign of one of the most 
enlightened monarchs the w'orld has yet seen, Asoka. The panorama of historical events 
quickly shifts; dynasties rise and fall, the land is harried by invaders, while one religion 
displaces another in popular favor. And as the centuries elapse, Indian civilization is 
continually enriched by the contributions of mathematicians, scientists, artists, and 
philosophers. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the accretion of a thousand and one time-defying 
customs by which India's social and economic life is still governed. As we read the 
following pages, let us keep always in mind the fact that modern Indian society lives 
largely according to a pattern whose principal elements existed during medieval times. 
Such a realization will make us all the more conscious of the antiquity of the India of 
Mahatma Gandhi and, at the same time, the modernity of that country even as far back 
as the age of Asoka. 

The period we are about to discuss witnesses not only the flowering of Hindu civiliza- 
tion but also the invasion of Islamic culture (whose rapid spread throughout Africa, 
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Europe, and Asia we noted in the last chapter). Therefore we shall discover the presence 
in medieval India of two great cultural streams, Hindu and Mohammedan. As their 
names indicate, both cultures were the products of religious movements. Hinduism was 
established first in India, and the faith of Mohammed was imposed by force. In a 
future chapter we shall see the superimposition of yet another culture upon India, the 
occidental as administered by the British, although that culture is politico-economic and 
not religious in its nature. 

Indian civilization is an imperfectly blended society in ivhich Hindu and Moslem 
find little appreciation for the religion and society of each other and can agree only in 
their common aim to free India of occidental subjugation. We need to understand the 
historical development of India prior to the coming of the British if we are to compre- 
hend the many complex problems confronting the great subcontinent today. Similarly, 
we must acquaint ourselves with medieval Indian culture and customs if we are to 
appreciate the extraordinary social pattern of modern India. 


Early Hindu India (4S3 B.C.-320 A.D.) 


R ise of the Magadha empire. Early Buddhist 
..literature tells us that there were some 
sixteen states or tribal territories in northern 
India at the time of the rise of Buddhism. Of 
these the two most important were Magadha in 
the eastern corner of India and Kosala south- 
west of Magadha. About 540 b.c. the Magad- 
has began to take control, finally absorbing 
completely the kingdom of Kosala. In 413 b.c. 
there arose a dynasty known as the Nine 
Nandas, and one of the nine was reigning over 
Magadha when Alexander the Great de- 
scended upon India in 326 b.c. Alexander was 
told that the Nanda had an army of 200,000 
infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2000 chariots, and 
3000 war elephants, but no battle ever devel- 
oped, because Alexander's soldiers refused to 
march so far cast into unknown territory. 

Alexander’s march to India, We will recall 
how the young and ambitious Alexander had 
set out in 334 b.c. to conquer with a few thou- 
sand loyal Macedonians the mightiest power 
of that time, the far-flung Persian empire, 
whose suzerainty extended even to the valley 
of the Indus. In the next three years Alex- 
ander had conquered Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
and Persia, had defeated Darius in three 
pitched battles, and had made himself master 
of the western world. He then pushed farther 
eastward, defeating mountain tribes en route. 

In February, 326 b.c., Alexander crossed the 
Indus and was hospitably received by the ruler 
of the region. Alexander’s Indian journey is 


traced on the map on the opposite page. There 
Alexander was amazed to see customs new to 
him, such as the throwing of the dead to vul- 
tures and the offering of young girls for sale 
in the market place by fathers too poor to 
provide a dowry. The naked ascetics whom he 
saw in the outskirts of the city practicing 
strange penances perhaps reminded Alexander 
of the famous cynic whom he had encountered 
once in Athens, Diogenes of the tub, searching 
for an honest man. 

Continuing eastward, the young Macedo- 
nian general encountered a great Indian army. 
Through brilliant strategy Alexander won the 
day and was able to push on to the east. He 
hoped to reach the empire of Magadha in 
order that he might subjugate it also, but his 
weary, homesick soldiers refused. 

Before retracing his steps Alexander built 
twelve altars to commemorate his most easterly 
site. He had prepared a fleet of some 2000 
vessels, and he now embarked his army with 
the purpose of sailing down the Indus, annex- 
ing the country through which he passed. 
After much fighting on the way, he reached 
the head of the Indus delta. A portion of the 
army had been sent home earlier. Another part 
under Alexander’s own command marched 
along the coast to the Persian Gulf, and a 
third with the fleet returned home by water. 

The land trip was difficult because of the 
terrible deserts which had to be crossed, while 
the tidal bore of the Indus River wrought 
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havoc among the ships. The spectacle of a 
school of whales brought fear and trembling 
to iron-nerved Macedonian soldiers, who infi- 
nitely preferred the terrors of the battlefield 
to those of unknown waters. After their excit- 
ing adventures all sections of the army arrived 
at Susa in April-May, 324 b.c. 

Within thirteen months Alexander died, 
and the empire he had built in such meteoric 
fashion began to disintegrate. By 321 b.c. 
Alexander’s domain in the Punjab had com- 
pletely disappeared, mainly because of the 
efforts of youthful Chandragupta Maurya, one 
of the most romantic figures in all Indian 
history, whom we shall soon discuss as the 
ruler of a splendid civilization. 

Effects of Alexander’s invasion. Thus per- 
ished Alexander’s dream of world dominion, 
a dream so brief that there is not a single 
mention of his invasion in any contemporary 
Indian literature. Yet Alexander spread Greek 
culture wherever he went. We shall later see, 
for example, that there was a period in sculp- 
ture when the Buddha was portrayed in a 
Greco-Indian style. 

There were other effects of Alexander’s in- 
vasion. The wall of separation between east 
and west was broken, and communication 
by land and sea was shown to be feasible. 
Various Greek kingdoms were established in 
western Asia, such as the Greco-Bactrian 
monarchy, flourishing by the middle of the 
third century b.c. Bactria had been an im- 
portant satrapy of the Persian kings. It was 
wealthy, for into it converged the great trade 
routes of central Asia. When Alexander 
pushed eastward, Bactria fell before his on- 
slaught, and he made it an important Mace- 
donian settlement. The kingdom became a 
center for the dissemination of Greek culture, 
especially during the second and first cen- 
turies B.C., when ambitious Bactrian rulers 
pushed eastward and annexed territories in 
western India. 

Some authorities have pointed out that 
Buddhism was probably modified by knowl- 
edge of the Greek gods and that the use of 
images in later Buddhism may have been a 
result of the Greek example. However, the 
Greek influence never changed the basic struc- 
ture of either Indian society or religion in 
India. This was due in no small measure to 
the fact that Greek influences were confined to 
northwest India, where intercourse with the 



Greek-Persian principalities was most preva- 
lent. Not for centuries was intercourse a 
common matter between Hindustan and the 
Deccan or Tamil Land to the south. 

Chandragupta Maurya. In 322 b.c. a new 
era dawned for India, for in that year a great 
empire sprang up. Magadha at that time was 
ruled by an unpopular Nanda king. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, a young man who is said to 
have met Alexander, gathered a robber force 
from the north and seized the kingdom, aided 
by a wily Brahman advi.ser. In the next twenty- 
four years Chandragupta established his rule 
over all northern India. He may be called 
the first emperor of India, although his power 
did not extend into the far south. He began 
the Maurya dynasty, which endured until 
about 184 B.C. 

India as seen by Megasthenes. About 305 
B.c. Seleucus, the general who inherited Alex- 
ander’s eastern empire, crossed the Indus in 
an effort to regain- Alexander’s Indian con- 
quests, but Chandragupta proved too strong 
for him, and he had to retreat. Seleucus ceded 
to the Indian emperor lands which he held 
west of the Indus. A few years later Seleucus 
sent an envoy called Megasthenes to the court 
of Chandragupta at Pataliputra. Thanks to 
the detailed and scholarly reports of Megas- 
thenes, we have a very clear picture of these 
early Indian times. 

Pataliputra. the capital city, was a splendid 
center of about eighteen square miles, with 
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massive wooden city walls containing sixty- 
four gates and 570 towers. The streets were 
laid out according to plan, and there were 
inns, theaters, gaming houses, bazaars, and 
two- and three-story houses. In the center 
of the city stood the royal palace surrounded 
by a walled park containing tame peacocks, 
fish, and ornamental trees. 

In the midst of this wealth the emperor 
tended eagerly to his state duties. The army 
of perhaps 600,000 men was under the super- 
vision of a well-organized war office of six 
boards. In other ways the government was 
ably administered. The empire was divided 
into three provinces, each of which was gov- 
erned by a viceroy who had at his side a civil 
service of commissioners and officials. 

All land belonged to the state, and agricul- 
ture was the main source of wealth. Irrigation 
was important, and a special department in 
charge of it levied water rates upon all irri- 
gated lands. Crop rotation was practiced, and 
Megasthenes tells us that famines were almost 
unknown. There were officers in charge of 
forests and mines, and others whose duty it 
was to collect taxes on crops and on goods sold. 

There were many towns, all connected by 
excellent roads, which included milestones and 
rest houses and over which royal couriers 
maintained a postal service. Trade was cos- 
mopolitan, and the bazaars of Pataliputra dis- 
played goods from southern India, China, 
Mesopotamia, and the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. Indian ships sailed the Indian Ocean 
to the Tigris and to Arabia, and Indian goods 
were carried overland to Europe. 

Megasthenes was struck by the similarity of 
the Brahman philosophy to that taught by 
the Greeks: 

“In many points their teaching agrees with 
that of the Greeks— for instance that the world 
has a beginning and an end in time, and that 
its shape is spherical; that the Deity, who is 
its Governor and Maker, interpenetrates the 
whole; that the first principles of the universe 
are different, but that water is the principle 
from which the order of the world has come 
to be; that besides the four elements, there is 
a fifth substance (akasa, ether) of which the 
heavens and the stars are made; that the earth 
is the center of the universe. About genera- 
tion of the soul, their teaching shows parallels 
to the Greek doctrines, and on many other 
matters. Like Plato, too, they interweave 


fables about the immortality of the Soul and 
the judgments inflicted in the other world 
and so on.’’* 

Justice was administered fairly but sternly 
in both civil and criminal cases. Theft was 
ordinarily punished by mutilation, and tor- 
ture was an accepted mode of extracting con- 
fessions from “those whose guilt is believed 
to be true.” The Brahmans, because of their 
high social and political station, seem to have 
enjoyed special legal privileges. Slavery existed 
but was mild, and slaves could purchase their 
freedom. There were many amusements to 
please all classes. Hunting and gambling 
were enjoyed by the royal family, although 
these pastimes were condemned by the Brah- 
mans. State feasts, caste festivals, strolling 
players, dancing and acting entertainments, 
and gay processions through the illuminated 
streets of the capital all added to the pleasure 
of living in the empire of Magadha. 

Life of the emperor. Chandragupta was a 
splendid general and administrator,* an alert 
thinker, and a colorful figure. He allied his 
empire with the fortunes of the Seleucus 
family, appears to have married one of its 
princesses, and fostered a friendly exchange 
of information between the two empires. He 
lived in great state, surrounded by Greek in- 
timates, and his court was run according to 
Persian ceremonial, factors which by no means 
endeared the monarch to his Indian subjects. 
So great was the danger of conspiracy, in fact, 
that Chandragupta had to dwell in strict se- 
clusion. He was surrounded by a bodyguard 
of women who cooked his food, served his 
wine, and in the evening carried him to his 
apartment where he was lulled to sleep by In- 
dian music. He would even change bedrooms 
at night to thwart possible attempts on his 
life by Indian conspirators who are said to 
have dug tunnels under the palace walls. 

Chandragupta lived in lavish state. His 
processions included elephants decked in silver 
and gold, and four-horse chariots. Strabo, the 
noted geographer, tells us that, in such a pro- 
cession, “then comes a great host of attendants 
in holiday dress, with golden vessels such as 
huge basins and goblets, six feet broad, tables, 
chairs of state, drinking vessels and lavers, all 
of Indian copper, and many of them set with 
jewels such as emeralds, beryls and Indian 
garnets; others bear robes embroidered in gold 
thread, and lead wild beasts, such as buffaloes. 
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leopards and tame lions, and rare birds in 
cages.” - 

Bindusara. In 298 b.c. Chandragupta was 
succeeded by his son Bindusara, of whom we 
know very little. However, we have a charm- 
ing story about Bindusara's youth, which indi- 
cates the close cultural relations which existed 
between the Maurya and Seleucid rulers to 
the west at this time. Bindusara, writing to 
.Seleucus in Syria, asked for a sample of Greek 
wine, some raisins, and a Sophist. In his reply 
Seleucus says he sends the wine with pleasure, 
but that "it isn’t good form among the Greeks 
to trade in philosophers."® 

Asoka. Bindusara in turn was succeeded by 
his son Asoka in 273 b.c. Asoka is one of the 
outstanding rulers in history. He was one of 
the few early kings who pursued the arts of 
peace more diligently than the arts of war; his 
first military campaign was also his last. In 
261 B.c. Asoka went to war with Kalinga, one 
of the last independent states, situated on the 
Bay of Bengal to the south. The Kalinga in- 
habitants stubbornly resisted his invasion, and 
a war of extermination followed, culminating 
in a victory for Asoka. Hundreds of thou- 
sands were either killed or carried away cap- 
tive. Asoka’s empire now included nearly all 
of India to the edge of Tamil Land (see map). 
But the cruelty of the campaign horrified the 
king, and he resolved never again to commit 
such acts of butchery. About this time Asoka 
was converted to Buddhism, and his conver- 
sion may well have helped turn him away from 
warfare. From that time forward he resolved 
to govern only by the Law of Piety or Duty 
(dharma), for "the conquest of the Law," he 
said, “is alone a conquest full of delight." 

Asoka and religion. As the years elapsed, 
Asoka became more deeply religious. Every- 
where throughout his empire he had edicts 
carved upon stone pillars, some of which still 
stand today. These edicts were a practical ap- 
plication of the teachings of Buddha, and 
stressed compassion, kindness to all living 
things, truth, purity, and liberality. Asoka be- 
lieved in complete religious toleration, and 
although he himself was a devout Buddhist 
he liberally aided the Brahmans, Jains, and 
other sects. He relaxed the harsh laws of his 
grandfather, Chandragupta, and gave his gov- 
ernors wide powers in pardoning prisoners. 
He abolished royal hunting, forbade animal 
sacrifices, and ate no meat himself. 



Asoka sent Buddhist missionaries into dis- 
tant lands to teach the gospel of salvation and 
equality. The effect of their missionary work 
still endures. He sent teachers to the Hima- 
layan regions, the Tamil kingdoms, Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Greek monarchies of Syria, 
Egypt, Cyrene, and Macedonia. Thus he 
transformed Buddhism from a small Indian 
sect to a powerful religion and made its influ- 
ence felt on three continents (see map, page 
261). His missionary work was especially suc- 
cessful in Ceylon (where he sent his brother), 
and in Ceylon today we find Buddhism in its 
purest form. Asoka was to Buddhism what 
Paul was to Christianity— the great propagator 
of religion. 

Asoka’s pillar edicts. The inscriptions on 
Asoka’s pillars not only show that the art of 
calligraphy was highly developed but indi- 
cate that writing was commonly used for 
practical purposes throughout the empire. The 
inscriptions (written in the vernacular, not 
in Sanskrit) would have been useless unless 
reading and writing were quite common, at 
any rate among the officials instructed to make 
known to every citizen the edicts of the 
monarch. 

It is known that Asoka was highly prac- 
tical in his charities, that he desired all his 
subjects to possess the attribute of charity, to 
him one of the highest forms of morality. By 
the promulgation of an edict such as the fol- 
lowing, Asoka hoped to instill in his subjects 
a high sense of morality: 

“Everywhere has His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King made two kinds of curative 
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A BUDDHIST STUPA, SHOWING CARVED GATEWAYS, AT SANCHI, INDIA 


arrangements, to wit, curative arrangements 
for men and curative arrangements for beasts. 
Medicinal herbs also, medicinal for man and 
. . . beast, wherever they were lacking, have 
been imported and planted; roots also and 
fruits, wherever they were lacking, everywhere 
have been imported and planted. On the 
roads both wells have been dug and trees 
planted for the enjoyment of man and beast.”^ 


Architecture in the time of Asoka. Un- 
doubtedly Indian art had a rich history prior 
to the days of Asoka, for the remains of the 
artistic works produced in his reign show ma- 
turity everywhere. But knowledge is lacking 
of pre-Asokan art, and so our history of Indian 
art really begins with his reign. In Asoka’s 
reign stone was used for building instead of 
wood. These stone buildings retained the 
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wood type of construction, however, translated 
into stone. The stone roofs were carved to 
look like wooden beams. 

Of particular interest arc his stupas (pic- 
tured on the opposite page), which were used 
to enshrine the relics of Buddhist saints or to 
mark a holy spot. They were domes, originally 
made of earth but later of brick covered with 
earth. They were surrounded by a rail and 
four gateways of stone, covered with carving 
like that in the picture on page 81. On the top 
of die dome was a boxlike structure sur- 
mounted by an umbrella, the Indian emblem 
of sovereignty symbolizing Buddha’s princely 
birth. Later, when Buddhism spread to other 
countries, the stupa type of architecture went 
along, and its gateway was widely copied. 

Dating from this period are rock-cut tem- 
ples, whose form was also developed from 
earlier wood construction. The temple at 
Karli shows the typical copying of wood con- 
struction. Although the temples were cut 
from solid rock and needed no structural ele- 
ments, they were made to.look like earlier free- 
standing wooden structures. At the end of the 
nave can be seen the chaitya, the early symbol 
of Buddha. (Note its similarity to the stupa.) 
On the entrance wall was placed a large horse- 
shoe window which provided dramatic light- 
ing for the chaitya. These buildings as well as 
the stupas were richly carved with decorations. 

Early Indian sculpture. Sculpture in early 
India decorated the stupas and cave temples. 
Popular subjects were Buddhist scenes, like 
those on the Sanchi stupa gates (page 81), and 
animals, such as those on the capitals in the 
Karli temple and on Asoka's pillars. Love of 
decoration was evident, and although later 
periods showed great technical advance, early 
Indian artists did excellent work. The capitals 
in several civilizations reveal interesting dif- 
ferences. The columns at Karli and Asoka’s 
lion pillar show bell-shaped capitals sur- 
mounted by animals. Compare these with the 
lotus-bud capitals of Karnak (page 45), the in- 
tricately decorated Byzantine capital (page 
828), and the classic orders of Greece (pages 
138 and 139). Given the same problem in 
architectural decoration, sculptors of different 
civilizations treated it in distinctive fashion. 

Invasions. About 232 b.c. Asoka died, and 
his empire began almost immediately to disin- 
tegrate. In 185 B.c. the Maurya dynasty came 
to an end, and a new dynasty, which held sway 



The lion-crowned capital of one of Asoka's pillars 
illustrates culture diffusion in its blending of Near- 
Eastern and Indian conventions. Assyrian lion sub- 
jects with stylized manes and claws {compare with 
page 61) were transmitted to Indiaru of the Punjab 
through the Persians. The bell-shaped capital, wheel 
symbol, and composition are Indian. 

lor over a century, fostered the return of 
northern India to Brahmanism and the perse- 
cution of the Buddhists. Invaders now began 
to overrun the Punjab from the northwest, 
and in the first century b.c. chaos descended. 

Interesting developments occurred on the 
northwest frontier. In the second and first cen- 
turies B.c. the Greeks, Syrians, and Scythians 
who invaded and conquered the western 
Punjab established a Greco-Bactrian culture 
which featured Greek style in sculpture and 
Persian style in architecture. About this time 
various nomadic tribes of central Asia (prob- 
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ably searching for a change of climate) swept 
south and east, overwhelming the Greek king- 
dom of Bactria. By the first century a.d. the 
chief of the most important clan, the Kushans, 
had conquered the Indo-Greek princes on the 
frontier and established himself as master of 
a large part of northwestern India. 

Kanishka’s Kushan empire. The most out- 



A 7 ihelan lama holds his rosary and the prayer wheel 
whose turning wajts his prayers heavenward. He be- 
longs to one of a multiplicity of complex sects which 
grew out of mingled Buddhism and Christianity. 


standing Kushan king was Kanishka, who came 
to the throne about 120 a.d. He ruled all 
northwest India, perhaps as far south as the 
Narbada River, and certain mountain king- 
doms to the north (see map at left). Under 
him the arts and sciences flourished. Fine 
buildings were built at Taxila and the cap- 
ital, Peshawar, and great advances were made 
in medicine. The Kushan empire was most 
friendly with the Romans, and an Alexandrian 
sea captain who visited the coast of India 
tells of the trade between the two peoples; 
spices and silks left the ports of India to be 
exchanged for Roman gold coins, Greek wines, 
and “choice girls for the royal harems.” 

Mahayana Buddhism. King Kanishka was 
converted to Buddhism, an important event 
in the development of the religion. He called 
a council of five hundred monks from which 
arose the Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) school 
of Buddhism. Mahayana Buddhism is not an 
individualistic philosophy like that taught by 
Buddha but an emotional religion full of myth 
and ceremony. Buddha is made into a Bodhi- 
sattva (in art represented sometimes as a man, 
sometimes as a woman), an exalted being who 
renounced nirvana to save mankind. Maha- 
yana, or northern. Buddhism spread along the 
trade routes of the north and became the Bud- 
dhism of China, Tibet, and Japan (see map, 
page 261). Hinayana, or southern, Buddhism 
has persisted in Ceylon. Kanishka, like Asoka, 
was instrumental in making Buddhism a 
world-wide faith. 



The Roman empire (black), the Kushan dominions 
in India {oblique stripe), and the Han empire in 
China {horizontal stripe) are shown here about the 
year 100 a.d. 
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While the adoption o£ Buddhism by 
Kanishka had very beneficial effects in the 
matter of its spread to other countries, in the 
long run it probably served to lessen its popu- 
larity in the land of its birth. Buddhism had 
accepted the Greeks and Kushans and allowed 
itself to be associated with them. Hinduism, 
on the other hand, rejected foreigners as out- 
casts and hence came to be regarded as more 
truly Indian than Buddhism. 

Kushan art. The rise of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism was a great impetus to 
the development of Buddhist art. The follow- 
ers of the Hinayana school did not worship 
Buddha as a deity, nor did they sculp him, but 
rather venerated relics and used symbolic rep- 
resentation in their religious art. However, 
in Kushan times many statues of Buddha were 
created in India. Some artists were influenced 
by Greek models. The Kushans built many 
stupas and churches out of solid rock. 

Kushan drama and literature. The origin of 


Indian drama is obscure, but it seems to have 
developed considerably during the Kushan 
period. It may have been derived from the 
coalescence of epic legends and pantomimic 
art. The Sanskrit drama differed in many re- 
spects from that of the Greeks. It was never 
tragic, and all problems of grief, sorrow, and 
terror were dispelled by a happy ending. In- 
dian drama had very little action. Another 
peculiar feature was its employment of differ- 
ent dialects according to the social status of 
the characters. Kings, Brahmans, and nobles 
spoke in Sanskrit, while women and social in- 
feriors, according to unbreakable custom, had 
to converse in the vernacular. 

Kushan culture declined with the break-up 
of the Kushan empire in xxo a.d. It had been 
one of the richest periods in Indian civiliza- 
tion. It was an age of intense literary and 
artistic output, due largely to Hellenistic 
influence, in which the drama, the court epic, 
and classical Sanskrit evolved. 


The Golden Age of the Guptas (320-647) 


T he Gupta empire. After the fall of the 
Kushan empire India underwent another 
period of comparative darkness. But in the 
early fourth century India entered upon the 
golden age of Hindu culture, the period of 
the Gupta empire. Then a Hindu rajah 
named Chandragupta i (no relation to the 
Chandragupta Maurya whom we have met 
before) established himself as ruler of the 
Ganges valley. In 319-320 he inaugurated the 
Gupta era by his coronation as King of Kings 
and the striking of coins in his own honor. 


His son, Samudragupta, stands out as a 
real warrior and one of India’s greatest rulers. 
During his fifty years on the throne he sent his 
armies in all directions until at the time of his 
death his empire stretched across northern 
India from the Himalayas down to the Nar- 
bada River (see map, page 262). His empire 
was the greatest in extent and power since the 
days of Asoka six centuries earlier. His son, 
Chandragupta ii, extended his kingdom still 
farther to the west. The Gupta dynasty reached 
its zenith of power and splendor under the 
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rule of Cliandragupta ii (about 375-413 a.d.). 
India achieved its closest approximation to 
national unity during the reigns of Asoka, 
Chandr^upta 11, and Akbar, whom we shall 
meet in a later chapter. 

We are indebted particularly to Fahien, a 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim to India, for our 
knowledge of the reign of Chandragupta 11. 
He informs us that the inhabitants were pros- 
perous and contented, the cities abounded 
with hospitals to which the poor might go 
and receive medical aid and fo^ gratuitously, 
no intoxicants were imbibed nor smy meat 
eaten except by the pariahs, and even criminal 
offenders were given no corporal punishment 
but were merely fined. 

Gupta drama. The Gupta period, especially 
during the fifth century, was the golden age 
of northern India. The most famous name 
in Indian poetry is that of Kalidasa, whose 
Cycle of the Seasons and epic The Race of 
Raghu stamp him as the greatest of the San- 
skrit poets. He has likewise been termed the 
Indian Shakespieare because of his three su- 
perb dramas, of which Shakuntala is the most 
outstanding. This drama, despite its lack of 
action, which western audiences svould con- 
sider a drawback, has many qualities which 
make it endure as a superlative play. The 
plot deals with the romance of a king and the 
daughter of a celestial nymph, named Shak- 
untala. The monarch meets the girl while 
hunting. He marries her, but the curse of an 
angry sage brings about a long separation. 
^Vhen fishermen find within a fish the ring 


given to Shakuntala by the king, tbe lovers 
are reunited- 

The play is filled with much beautiful im- 
agery', at which Kalidasa excels, and is flavored 
with a deep tenderness as, for example, in the 
following lines, spoken by an old friend when 
the girl is about to leave her home: 

My heart is touched with sadness when I think 
'Shakuntala must leave today'’; my throat 
Is choked with flow of tears repressed; mine 
eyes 

Grow dim with pensiveness; but if the grief 
Of this old forest hermit is so great. 

How keen must be the pang a father feels 
When freshly parted from a cherished child!® 

And as the girl walks through the forest, voices 
in the air utter. 

Thy journey be auspicious; may the breeze. 
Gentle and soothing, fan thy cheek; may lakes 
All bright with lily cups delight thine eye; 
The sunbeams’ heat be cooled by shady trees; 
The dust beneath thy feet the pollen be 
Of lotuses.® 

Shakuntala is still extremely popular in 
India, and its excellence won the unstinted 
praise of the German literary genius Goethe. 

A play contemporary with Shakuntala but 
quite different in its story is The Little Clay 
Cart, attributed to a king named Sudraka. 
The play is distinctive because it has vigor 
and action, and the characters are cleverly 
delineated. The plot is urban in scene and 
concerns the lives of a rich courtesan and a 
Brahman merchant brought to ruin by over- 
generosity. The two eventually marry after 
many comic experiences. 

The Little Clay Cart is rich in both descrip- 
tive and satirical passages. Here are the cynical 
words of one of the characters in the play: 

Those men are fools, it seems to me. 

Who trust to women or to gold; 

For gold and girls, ’tis plain to see. 

Are false as virgin snakes and cold. 

As fickle as the billows of the sea. 

Glowing no longer than the evening sky, 

A woman takes your gold, then leaves you ftee; 
You’re worthless, like cosmetics, when you’re 
dry.^ 




THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE GUPTAS 


Indian fables. The age of the Guptas also 
witnessed important developments in one of 
the richest of all forms of Indian literature, 
the fable and fairy story. Often Indian epic 
poetry and drama are stereotyped: they deal 
with the same old legendary material over 
and over again, and only such figures as kings, 
heroic warriors, and unearthly women are 
praised. But in the rich folklore of India we 
find more interesting characters depicted as 
well— thieves, courtesans, selfish Brahmans, 
procuresses, and hypocritical monks. Added to 
these vivid characters are extraordinary situa- 
tions involving feats of magic, strange beasts, 
and exotic worlds. 

Indian fairy tales and fables constitute the 
most original element in the literature of that 
country, and the one which has had the most 
profound influence on the thought of other 
peoples. Through translation these fables 
have found their way all over Asia and Europe, 
and have even penetrated deep into Africa. 
The oldest fables are to be found in the 
Mahabharata (see page 73), while the most 
famous story book is the Panchatantra, writ- 
ten between 300 and 500. That classic was 
composed in Sanskrit for the definite purpose 
of instructing young rulers in the ways of 
political doctrine and correct government. 
Like other story books, the Panchatantra con- 
sists of a group of stories set within the pattern 
of a single narrative. The style of narration 
was borrowed by the Arabs when they com- 
posed their famous Arabian Nights, which also 
contains Indian fables. 

Some of the most outstanding European 
storytellers have been indebted to Indian 
folklore. We find tales from India in the 
works of Boccaccio, Chaucer, La Fontaine, and 
Grimm, while many of these fables and stories 
have passed into oral tradition throughout 
Europe. We are all acquainted with the tale 
of the dog who welcomes his master home 
with blood-besmeared mouth. The master 
sees the cradle of his child overturned, thinks 
the mastiff has slain the baby, and in turn kills 
the dog. But soon he finds the child safe and 
a dead wolf lying by its side. The tale comes 
from the Panchatantra. The original differs 
slightly from the familiar story, growing out 
of local conditions and customs. In the Indian 
legend a Brahman leaves his child in the care 
of a mongoose, and when he returns home, he 
is greeted by the animal with blood on his 
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mouth. The Brahman slays the faithful crea- 
ture, only to discover almost immediately a 
dead serpent by the cradle and the baby 
unharmed. 

Other collections of fairy tales and fables 
grew up in India, and from them came the 
world-famous story of Sindbad, which eventu- 
ally found its way into the Arabian Nights. 
India presents an unusually fertile soil for 
the creation of fable and folklore. The reli- 
gions of that country have always stressed the 
unity of all life and the cycle of transmigra- 
tion. Therefore it is not difficult to forget 
the difference between the animal and human 
kingdoms and to think of beasts acting like 
men and vice versa. Again, the tropical en- 
vironment of the country presents a wealth of 
birds, animals, trees, fish, and flora, and the 
country abounds in a multitude of races, lan- 
guages, and customs. 

Gupta art. Gupta art also was of a high 
order of excellence. Like much of the great 
art of the western world, it is concerned not so 
much with the value of an object in itself as 
with its representation of Life Eternal. Al- 
though this religious art is full of unfamiliar 
Buddhist figures, it need not lack interest for 
a westerner. The Indian artist does not devote 
himself to depicting scenes which are transient 
or simply unusual. Rather he chooses subject 
matter which has a continuous pertinence, ir- 
resjjective of changes in time and place. For 
example, the artist will show the Buddha at- 
taining Enlightenment because although the 
event is supposed to have taken place over two 
thousand years ago, it is still an important sym- 
bol to every Buddhist believer. To understand 
Indian art one must forget the approach of 
the many western artists who have been pri- 
marily concerned with the representation of an 
object for its own .sake. 

Indian art has as its philosophy the depict- 
ing of super-physical values. And, owing to 
the relatively small number of these values, 
Indian artists specialized in restricted subject 
matter and formalized techniques. The re- 
straint and grace characteristic of Gupta art 
can be seen in the Buddha of Sarnath (page 
264). The sculptor here was not interested in a 
realistic portrait, but in expressing simply the 
dignity of his religion. A comparison with early 
Gothic sculpture (page 389) shows the same 
lack of interest in realism and a similar effect 
of dignity, less graceful in the northern work. 
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THE BUDDHA OF SARNATH 


The Buddhist paintings at Ajanta have great 
beauty of line. The figures are very graceful, 
and a love of nature is evident throughout. 
Love of nature is typical of Indian art as a 
whole, while the rather elegant grace of the 
figures is representative of Buddhist art. The 
‘‘Beautiful Bodhisattva" (page 265) is a detail 
from one of these frescoes. Although it is badly 
battered, the rhythmic repetition of the curv- 
ing lines can be plainly seen. They are the 
earliest existing paintings (the group dates 
from the second century b.c. to the seventh 
century a.d.), but the earliest of them have a 
technical excellence which shows that there 
must have been a long period of development 
before them. 

The fact that little Gupta architecture re- 
mains is to be explained largely by repeated 
invasions of Mohammedans, who seldom 
spared a Hindu building. 

Science. Scholais have nf)i yet decided how 
much Indian science was influenced by Greek 
and Arabic contributions, especially in mathe- 
matics and medicine. The most famous sci- 
entist of the period was the astronomer and 


mathematician Aryabhata. He discussed, in 
verse, quadratic equations, sines, the value of 
jt, eclipses, solstices and equinoxes, and the 
spherical shape of the earth and its daily revo- 
lution on its axis. His successor, Brahmagupta, 
systematized the astronomic knowledge of In- 
dia. Other Indian astronomers made up a 
calendar of twelve months, each of thirty 
days, each day of thirty hours, inserting an 
intercalary month every five years. They also 
jircdicted eclipses accurately, calculated the 
moon’s diameter, and expounded the theory 
of gravity. 

Indian astronomy and mathematics were un- 
equaled (except in geometry) by those of any 
ancient western people. Our Arabic numerals 
and the decimal system appear to have come 
originally from India. The numerals can be 
found on the rock edicts of Asoka (256 b.c.), 
while Aryabhata and Brahmagupta were using 
decimals long before the Arabs, Syrians, and 
Chinese had a chance to borrow them. Even 
the zero may have come from Indian sources. 
The mathematicians created the concept of a 
negative quantity (without which algebra coidd 
not exist), found the square root of 2, and 
solved complicated equations. 

The Hindus were remarkably advanced in 
industrial chemistry, for they had discovered 
the secrets of calcination, distillation, and sub- 
limation, the preparation of metallic salts and 
alloys, and the making of soap, glass, and 
cement. They were the finest temperers of 
steel in the world. 

In medicine, the Gupta doctors were con- 
tinuing the splendid tradition set down by 
Sushruta Sushruta was surprisingly modern 
in his techniques, such as sterilizing a wound 
by fumigation, preparing for an operation, 
and stressing the need of dissection of dead 
bodies as essential in the training of surgeons. 
Like Hippocrates, Sushruta had a high moral 
standard. He maintained that the poor, wid- 
ows, neighbors, travelers, friends, and priests 
should be treated without charge by the physi- 
cian, who should look upon them as if they 
were his own relatives. Conversely, Sushruta 
stated that no medical aid should be extended 
to such persons as sinners, hunters, and 
fowlers. 

In concluding our estimate of Indian sci- 
ence, it would be well to point out that schol- 
ars have not yet satisfactorily estimated how 
much Indian science was influenced by its con- 
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tacts with Greek and Arabic contributions, 
especially in mathematics and medicine. 

Religious developments. The Gupta age 
witnessed important religious developments. 
Buddhism, which had received its greatest 
impetus from Asoka and Kanishka, was begin- 
ning to wane in power. Its decline was due 
both to the personal preference of the Gupta 
kings for Hinduism and to the grotvth of 
power of the orthodox Brahmans as a caste. 
We find now a renaissance of Hinduism tak- 
ing place, greatly at the expense of Bud- 
dhism. In spite of the increasing influence 
of Hinduism, it was a period of full religious 
liberty for all sects. Religious tolerance was an 
outstanding characteristic of the Gupta pcriotl. 

As we stated in a previous chajjicr, Hindu- 
ism is a complex faith. It adheres to the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, yet it is highly 
ritualistic and polytheistic. The Hindu secs 
in life three great processes everywhere: crea- 
tion, preservation, and destruction. Therefore 
he worships a Trinity which embodies these 
aspects: Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Pre- 
server, and Shiva the Destroyer. Po|nilar devo- 
tion is shared between the cults of Vishnu and 
Shiva, and many festivals are conducted an- 
nually in honor of each. Superstition early 
crept into Hinduism, however, and thousands 
of lesser deities, including cobras, parrots, and 
tigers, are worshiped. The cow has long been 
considered an object of veneration, because of 
its gentleness, its rich gift of milk, and its sym- 
bolism of the sacredness of all life. 

Hinduism has remained the popular reli- 
gious faith of the people of India. Today 



THE “BEAimi'UL BODHISATTVA,” AJANTA I’RESCO 

.seventy [jer cent of (he population is Hindu, 
tweniy-uvo per cent is Mohainniedaii, and a 
mere three per cent can be classed as Buddhist. 


Northern, Central, and Southern India to the Moslem Invasion 


H un invasion of northern India, With the 
death of Chandragupta ii in 413, the 
Gupta empire began to break up. Huns in- 
vaded the Punjab at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, just as their relatives were ravaging 
Europe under Attila, “The Scourge,” and al- 
though they were prevented from advancing 
through eastern India by a confederacy of 
Hindu jjrinces, they held control of north- 
western India and married natives. 

Harsha. In the seventh century there were 
various states in the Ganges valley, all con- 
stantly at war with one another. Then a 
strong man arose, Harsha, rajah of one of the 


northern kingdoms, who in the short space of 
six years (606-612) made himself master of 
much of the territory formerly ruled by the 
Guptas (see map, page 26(1). He was unable, 
however, to penetrate into the Deccan. 

We are again indebted to a Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, this time Hiuen d’sang, for 
our dear knowledge of the reign of Harsha. 
The learned foreign scholar spent eight of his 
fifteen years ((>30-645) in India within Harsha’s 
dominions. He found the caste system well 
established. He reported the people as well 
behaved and law abiding, taxes light, the 
standard of living high, learning in high es- 
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teem, with thousands of students receiving 
instruction in grammar, mechanics, medicine, 
logic, and metaphysics, and the government 
excellently administered by the tireless Harsha. 
The king was a splendid example of the benev- 
olent d.espot— a soldier and administrator, a 
patron of the atrts, and himself a skilled poet 
and dramatist. Unfortunately Harsha left no 
heirs to continue his beneficent rule. 

The Rajputs. With the death of Harsha in 
647 northern India once more underwent an 
age of political confusion and change. During 
the next two centuries a new order or society 
arose, headed by clans of a people who called 
themselves Rajputs, or Sons of Kings. Today 
there are thirty-six Rajput clans, who claim to 
be descended from the Kshatriyas (the warrior 
caste) of the ancient epics, but they are in 
reality the descendants of central Asian tribes 
who migrated into the northwest areas of In- 
dia in the fifth and sixth centuries. The new- 
comers married with the Hindus, promptly 
forgot their origins, and assumed the haughty 
privileges of the “blueblood” Hindus. 

The Rajputs spent their time in patronizing 
the arts, especially the poetry of the court 
bards, and in exterminating one another. They 
had a code of chivalrynot unlike that in medi- 
eval Europe. Youths were educated by means 
of epic stories, initiated at puberty into knight- 
hood, and taught to live according to a code 
which respected women, spared the fallen, and 
permitted no foul play. 

The Deccan. We must remember that our 
study of Indian history has been confined so 


far to northern India (Hindustan). The geog- 
raphy of the country made intercourse with 
the Deccan and the kingdoms of the Far South 
(Tamil Land) nearly impossible (see Chapter 
3, page 70). Penetration of the Deccan from 
the north began about the seventh century 
B.C., but our earliest date in Deccan history is 
256 B.C., when Asoka dispatched a Buddhist 
mission to the south. But the southern areas 
had developed a remarkable culture. 

From 225 B.c. to 225 a.d. the Deccan was 
ruled by the Andhra dynasty, which governed 
it almost from sea to sea at the height of its 
power (see map, p. 260). The kingdom was 
divided into three provinces. Trade flourished 
in the hands of guilds similar to those of medi- 
eval Europe, and a regular coinage system was 
in existence. Literature was written in Prakrit, 
a language related to Sanskrit. 

The next famous dynasty was the Chalukya 
(550-750 A.D.), and the most outstanding king 
of this line was Pulakesin ii (608-642). We are 
again indebted to the Chinese traveler Hiuen 
Tsang for our knowledge of Pulakesin, who 
prized equally the arts of war and learning. 
Hiuen Tsang described Pulakesin’s subjects 
as well behaved and submissive. Before the 
king sent his soldiers into battle, he would 
have wine given them so as to make them much 
braver and their charge more irresistible. Wine 
was also given to the war elephants for the 
same purpose. Certainly tne armies of Pulake- 
sin n must have been well trained and capable, 
because, although Harsha was able to defeat 
his enemies to the east and west, he failed com- 
pletely to defeat the Chalukya kingdom in the 
south (see map). The Chalukyas fell about 
750, and various other dynasties came to 
power, only to fall in turn until in 1318 the 
invading Mohammedans put an end to Hindu 
rule in the Deccan. 

The people in the Deccan never took whole- 
heartedly to Buddhism, and there is scarcely 
any mention of it after the twelfth century 
Orthodox Hinduism eventually won control of 
the Deccan prior to the Moslem invasion. 

Outstanding artistic achievements of the 
region were the monasteries hewn out of the 
rock hillsides. The Kailasa temple, built in 
the latter half of the eighth century, is com- 
pletely cut out of solid rock so that it stands 
free from the hillside. 

Tamil Land. The Far South, or Tamil 
Land, was from'ancient days divided into vari- 
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ous Dravidian kingdoms. Little is known of 
their political history prior to the ninth cen- 
tury, but it IS certain that they developed a 
high state of civilization independently of that 
of the Indo-Aryans and carried on a rich trade 
with the Roman empire in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Tamil trade with the west. Brisk trade was 
made possible by the great wealth of southern 
India. From the soil came spices which were 
much prized in the western world, from the 
elephants came valuable ivory, from mines 
came a profusion of precious stones, while 
from the seas surrounding Tamil Land divers 
gathered pearls. The inhabitants were an in- 
dustrious people, skilled in the manufacture 
of muslins and silks. They were also capable 
mariners, who built splendid vessels in which 
they sailed to Africa and the Near East. Even 
before the advent of the Roman empire the 
Tamil kingdoms were engaged in prosperous 
commercial relations with near and far-off 
neighbors. From the earliest times they traded 
with Egypt and Arabia to the west, and the 
Malay archipelago and China to the east. The 
widespread nature of their commerce is proved 
by some interesting examples. The Hebrew 
word for peacock is a Tamil word, while the 
Greek words for ginger, cinnamon, and rice 
come from the same language. 

All during the time the Ptolemies held 
Egypt, the Greeks engaged in profitable trade 
with southern India, and the Romans devel-. 
oped the commerce still further. When Augus- 
tus ascended the throne, the rulers of one 
Tamil kingdom sent a congratulatory em- 
bassy, an honor never before paid any west- 
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ern prince. IVe are fortunate in having a 
vivid account of the embassy. It started from 
India about 25 b.c. and took about four years 
en route, many of its members dying of fatigue 
and privation. The embassy bore unusual 
presents from the Tamil king, including a 
partridge as large as an eagle, a gigantic 
python, immense tortoises, and an armless boy 
who shot arrows and threw darts with his feet. 
In later years other embassies made their way 
back and forth between the Roman empire 
and the Tamil kingdom.® 

The increase in commerce that followed the 
discovery about 45 a.d. of the monsoon winds 
that blow regularly across the Indian Ocean 
was VC17 great. Whole colonies of Roman mer- 
chants dwelt in Tamil seaports, importing 
wine, lamps, vases, and gold in return for 
pepper, pearls, silks, and muslins. Tamil poets 
have left for us descriptions of Roman ships 
which were guarded by archers against pirates. 
In fact, the Tamil kings themselves employed 
bodyguards of Roman soldiers, and the Indian 
poets remark about their habit of wearing long 
coats in a land where comparative nudity is the 
rule. The earliest copper coins of southern 
India and Ceylon are copies of Roman coins 
of the period of Constantine. After realizing 
the magnitude of the Roman-Tamil trade, we 
can understand why Ptolemy’s knowledge of 
the geography of southern India is so much 
more accurate than his acquaintance with the 
northern regions. 

Chola and Vijayanagar. In the tenth cen- 
tury the Chola kingdom became the greatest 
power in the Far South, only to pass in the 
fourteenth century under the control of what 



A hmiing seme of running deer, a charging lion, and frisky horses is represented in this bos relif wnieh decorates 
the sides of the stairway to an emperor’s throne at Hampi in southern India. 
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was by that time the greatest of the southern 
states, Vijayanagar (see map on opposite 
page). That kingdom (then dominated by a 
contemjjorary of Henry vm of England) pos 
sessed a fabulously wealthy capital of over 


one hundred thousand houses. Vijayanagar 
was defeated, pillaged, ravished, and utterly 
destroyed by the Mohammedans, who spent 
five months in plundering the capital. of the 
kingdom alone. 


The Mohammedan Conquest of India (1175-1450) 


S pread of Islam. One of the wonders in the 
liisiory of the spread of culture is the phe- 
nomenally wide and rapid expansion of Mo- 
hammedan civilization. Within a hundred 
twenty-five years after the prophet’s deatli 
in 632, his fanatic followers had carried his 
message of monotheism, salvation, and sim- 
plicity of worship as far as Tours in France 
(732) and to the Tigris in the east, where they 
rebuilt Bagdad in 757. We have already seen 
the cultural heights which Islamic civiliza- 
tion attained in the years which followed. 
Their civilization stretched from Bagdad to 
Cordova and produced some of the greatest 
medieval scientists, doctors, mathematicians, 
poets, and artists.' 

The Mohammedans were accustomed to 
proselytize among conquered peoples, but not 
usually to exert stronger pressure. When they 
arrived in India, however, there was consider- 
able persecution of Hinduism, for that faith, 
with its countless deities, elaborate ritual, 
powerful priestcraft, and fondness for images, 
was the exact opposite of everything which 
the Mohammedan religion held sacred. The 
gap between the two religions is so tremen- 
dous that there has never been a reconcilia- 
tion. 



Mohammedan invasions. The Arabs had 
their first encounter with the Indians in the 
eighth century when some of their ships were 
attacked by Indian pirates. In 7 1 1 the Moham- 
medans sent a retaliatory expedition to a 
seaport on the Indus. In a year or two the 
southern valley of the Indus became a Moham- 
medan province. The invaders and the Hindus 
to the east remained on good terms. In the 
tenth century, however, more Mohammedan 
invaders came sweeping through the northwest 
passes. The newcomers were Turks. They 
established a principality in the mountains and 
then proceeded to engage in a completely suc- 
cessful war with the Rajputs of northern India. 

Despite destructive forays by various sultans, 
the Hindu kingdoms of the interior remained 
independent, and not until the closing years 
of the twelfth century did the Mohammedans 
begin to establish a permanent Indian do- 
minion. Mohammed Ghori was the leader of 
the successful movement against the king- 
doms of the interior. He first overran and 
conquered the lower Indus valley and the Pun- 
jab by 1187. Mohammed Ghori then coveted 
die rich Hindu kingdoms t)f the interior, but 
in 1191 the Hindu rajahs combined against 
the sultan and defeated him. The next year 
Mohammed returned with another army and 
routed the Hindu confederacy. In the year 
1193 the reduction of Hindustan by the Mo- 
hammedans began, for the petty kingdoms fell 
in quick succession, until finally upper India 
was completely under Mohammedan control. 

Mohammedan stdtans. In 1206 Mohammed 
Ghori was assassinated, to be followed by 
various rulers whose fortunes are too compli- 
cated to be recited here. One ruler led- an 
expedition into the Deccan in 1294, returned 
with enormous booty, basely murdered his 
uncle the sultan, and seized the throne in 
1 296. During the early years of his reign there 
had been many threats of attack by the Mon- 
gols of central Asia. In 1297 the sultan or- 
dered the butchering of thousands of these for- 
eigners, who had settled peacefully in India. 
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Sultan Mohammed Tughluk (1325-1347) 
was also eccentric, cruel, and fanatical. He 
“acquired the throne by murdering his father, 
became a great scholar and elegant writer, 
dabbled in mathematics, physics, and Greek 
philosophy, surpassed his predecessors in 
bloodshed and brutality, fed the flesh of a 
rebel nephew to the rebel’s wife and children, 
ruined the country with reckless inflation, and 
laid it waste with pillage and murder till the 
inhabitants fled to the jungle.”® When Delhi 
was a city rivaling Bagdad and Cairo in size 
and wealth, the strange sultan suddenly gave 
an order demanding immediate evacuation of 
the whole population within three days to a 
new capital 600 miles distant. 

Ferozshah (1351-1388) may well have been 
the most enlightened Moslem ruler in India 
to this time. He assisted in irrigation projects, 
reduced crime and poverty, abolished tortures 
for crimes, erected some two hundred towns, 
forty mosques, thirty colleges, fifty dams, one 
hundred hospitals, and numerous other proj- 
ects. Ferozshah, however, like all the other 
sultans, had a profound hatred for Hinduism 
and acted with the greatest severity and even 
barbarity in suppressing it wherever possible. 

Effects of Mohammedan rule. By the time 
the Mohammedans began to sweep into India, 
Buddhism had lost its vitality in the land of its 
birth. It was surviving chiefly in Magadha, 
whereas Hinduism was winning the rest of 
northern India. When the Moslem fury struck 
the land, the decaying faith of Gautama 
Buddha was almost obliterated, and the monks 
who managed to escape with their lives fled to 
inner Asia. Buddhism had almost ceased to 
exist in northern India by the thirteenth 
century. 

The fate of Hinduism was quite different. 
It is true that the Mohammedans and the 
Hindus are poles apart in their faith: The 
former believe in but one god, the latter in 
many; the Moslems forbid the existence of 
any priestcraft, while the Brahmans make up 
the powerful priestly caste of the Hindus; and 
the followers of Islam will not permit either 



religious images or ritual, whereas the temples 
of Vishna and Shiva are filled with statues 
and elaborate ceremony. Yet, despite the 
antipathy of the two faith.s, the Mohammedans 
were never able to crush the Hindu faith com- 
pletely, owing to its permanent place in the 
daily lives of hundreds of millions of devoted 
Hindus. 

Tamerlane. The death of Ferozshah threw 
the country once more into civil war and left 
it unprotected for a great invasion from the 
northwest. In 1398, there marched into the 
Punjab a Barlas I’liik who had already con- 
quered central Asia and had now set his heart 
on acquiring the riches of India— Timur the 
Lame or, as he is better known to us, Tamer- 
lane. Defeating everything before him, Timur 
attacked and looted wealthy Delhi, slew per- 
haps a hundred thousand prisoners in cold 
blood, and departed for Samarkand, leaving 
Delhi’s few surviving inhabitants to perish of 
famine or plague. “For two whole months, not 
a bird moved a wing in the city.” After 
Timur’s terrible visitation, the Delhi sultans 
did not come back to their throne until 1450, 
to rule and tax their hapless subjects for an- 
other century, when a new dynasty, the Mogul, 
was to arise and briefly gather all India into 
one fold. 


Life and Work in Medieval India 

T he medieval Indian. To this point we necessary foi an understanding of Indian civi- 
have been concerned primarily with the lization, our appreciation of it can best be 
political and intellectual development of fostered by delving into the everyday life and 
medieval India. While such a knowledge is work of the medieval Indian. How he worked 
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the land on which he lived, how he fitted into 
the traditional family and village pattern, and 
how he dressed, ate, worshiped, married, and 
died are surely important aspects of Indian 
culture with which we should familiarize our- 
selves. We have already witnessed the rise and 
fall of mighty rulers, the propagation of faiths 
by religious teachers, and the creation of litera- 
tures by great poets. But we will inevitably 
gain a false perspective of history if we do not 
always remember that the rulers reigned over 
great numbers of common people, the religious 
prophets were speaking to the masses, and the 
poets simply portrayed the hopes and fears of 
the same inarticulate millions of everyday men 
and women who are the bone and sinew of 
every civilization. 

Indian farming. India has always been over- 
whelmingly agricultural. Even in 1921, when 
industrialism had made gains unknown before, 
the census revealed that close to seventy-five 
per cent of the total population had occupa- 
tions connected with land, while no other 
single industry could boast of employing as 
many as three per cent of the inhabitants. 
The Indian farmer, in medieval and modem 
times, has devoted himself to the growing of 
such crops as wheat, barley, cotton, sugar cane, 
rice, millet, vegetables, and such miscella- 
neous items as indigo and poppies. Various 
parts of India specialized in certain crops ac- 
cording to peculiarities of soil and climate; 
the lower Ganges valley has depended mainly 
on rice and sugar, the Deccan on cotton, the 
south on rice and millet, and northern India 
on cereals and millet. 

The peasant in medieval times, like the 
peasant of today, had few and simple farming 
implements: plows, hoes, and water-lifts for 
irrigation purposes. Oxen were used to draw 
the plows. The following method of irrigation 
in India has endured for centuries. At the 
edge of a well a farmer sets up a fork of wood. 
Between the forks is adjusted a roller over 
which is thrown a rope tied to a large bucket. 
The other end of the rope is tied to a bullock, 
which is driven by one man while his com- 
panion empties the bucket as it is drawn to 
the surface. Artificial canals were an innova- 
tion of later times, and the farmer had to 
depend for his water upon the uncertain rain- 
fall and well-irrigation. 

The village. Just as India’s economic life 
has always centered around agriculture, so its 


social life has always centered around the vil- 
lage. It has been said of India that more than 
in any other country its people have lived in 
the village cottage. Today nearly eighty-five 
per cent of the population live in the country, 
while in medieval times the percentage was 
even higher. Furthermore, there has never 
been much migration of people; even in this 
day of railroads, statistics show that over ninety 
per cent of the inhabitants of every district 
were born in that district and another six per 
cent were born in districts immediately ad- 
joining. 

Let us think, then, of the Indian medieval 
village as the economic and social center of 
Indian life, a center made up of various fami- 
lies who had lived there for centuries in the 
pattern of a self-sufficient economy. Villages 
were relatively isolated from one another, for 
there were only meager roads and by-paths, and 
it was essential that each should produce the 
food and equipment by which it could main- 
tain itself. Therefore, besides the cultivators 
of the neighboring fields there lived in the 
village such artisans as carpenters, potters, 
weavers, wood carvers, leather workers, and 
iron workers. The medieval village existed 
largely on a barter system; the tenant would 
pay his landlord in grain, and the villagers 
also paid the artisans in kind. In modern 
India grain transactions are still the general 
rule in regions where the influence of the 
village community is strong despite the ever 
growing use of money. 

Land tenure' and taxation. The Indian sys- 
tem of land tenure and taxation is an ancient 
one. According to tradition there have always 
been two parties to be taken into account in 
considering the matter, the ruler and the sub- 
ject. The subject occupied the lands, and he 
was required to pay a direct share of its gross 
produce to the ruler in return for the protec- 
tion which he was entitled to receive. The sub- 
ject did not own the land, but he had the right 
to occupy it, provided he performed the duty 
of cultivation. We have seen previously how 
rulers would be vanquished by greater con- 
querors from time to time. Such changes, 
however, did not affect the position of the sub- 
ject, for his duty remained the cultivation of 
the land upon which he toiled, irrespective of 
political changes. However, these alterations 
might often affect the share of produce which 
he would have to pay the state, or they might 
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bring about new methods in the assessment 
and collection of such taxes. The revenues 
were collected from the village community as 
a whole. Instead of taxing each individual, 
the state had the aggregate har\’est of the vil- 
lage fields placed in a common fund from 
which the share of the ruler was set aside 
before the general distribution was made. In 
theory at least, the system was entirely just, 
but often the share which the state exacted 
left a miserable portion for the cultivator and 
his family. 

The joint- family. We have seen the impor- 
tance of the village community in the economic 
life of India. There is another institution 
about which we must learn if we are to under- 
stand the economic and social life of ancient, 
medieval, and modern India. This is the 
joint-family, perhaps the most important of 
all Hindu social institutions. When the joint- 
family is analyzed, it will be seen that the 
social and economic aspects of Indian life are 
indissolubly merged. The Hindu family is 
considered to be “joint in food, worship and 
estate,” and consists of the man and woman, 
their sons, grandsons, great grandsons, and the 
wives and unmarried daughters of all who 
are married. It is thus a community whose 
members are all descended from a common 
ancestor. The wives and daughters are con- 
sidered as belonging to the family rather than 
as actual members of it. 

Each Hindu family has a common home, 
where the worship of the family is conducted 
and the wants of its various members are pro- 
vided for. There may be other residences, of 
course, for individual members and their fami- 
lies, but the Spiritual center of the joint-family 
is the place where the family worship is con- 
ducted. All that is earned by individuals in 
the group goes into a common fund, from 
which is drawn what is necessary to supply 
each of the members. The family thus pro- 
tects, in theory at least, the young child, the 
pregnant mother, and the decrepit grand- 
parent who can no longer contribute anything 
to the family fund. It is possible for a man to 
acquire property for himself which he may use 
as he pleases, but he must show that he ac- 
quired such property without having used the 
family patrimony. 

How is the joint-family governed? First of 
all, the authority is vested in the father during 
his lifetime. After the father’s death the au- 
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ihority is transferred to the eldest son, provided 
the family remains undivided. The eldest 
son is generally the manager and keeps the 
family accounts, assisted by other members of 
the family. All males of the group are con- 
sulted on serious matters. It is important to 
keep in mind that property belongs to the 
family as a whole: the head of the group does 
not own but simply manages the family es- 
tate. If a younger brother is dissatisfied with 
conditions, he can demand a partition, that 
is, the right to have management over an 
equal portion of the ancestral estate. This 
contingency is provided for in the ancient 
(and, to the Hindu, sacred) Laws of Manu, 
where it is expressly stated that "after the 
death of the father and of the mother, the 
brothers, being assembled, may divide among 
themselves in equal shares the paternal estate; 
for, they have no power (over it) while the 
parents live.” 

The joint-family is an extremely ancient 
institution and has governed the socio-eco- 
nomic life of the large majority of India’s 
people for thousands of years. In modern times 
the system has been greatly disturbed by such 
changes as the growth of factories and large 
cities, which draw men away from their ances- 
tral estates, the prevalence of a money ex- 
change and the appearance of the grasping 
money lender, and the gradual elimination of 
the village as a self-sufficient economic unit. 
But in medieval times the joint-family was an 
institution full grown. Not only did it exist 
as a cooperative economic unit in which the 
individual member labored for, and was 
helped by, the group; it had definite social 
effects as well. The joint-family encouraged a 
strong family life in which the individual was 
made to feel his subservience to the group. 
Marriage played a prominent role in the joint- 
family. It was considered all-important in pro- 
tecting and perpetuating family ties, and the 
individual member’s pleasure or desires were 
always treated as being of much less impor- 
tance than the maintenance of the family 
estate. 

Life in the village. What would we see 
were we to walk down the streets of a typical 
medieval Indian village? We would find 
houses crowded together bordering streets 
which are very narrow and dirty. The en- 
tire village is laid out without any plan and 
is composed largely of cottages built of mud 
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walls with' thatched roofs and dark, windowless 
rooms. At the door of each house is a ditch 
into which the refuse from the dwelling as well 
as manure from the stable is thrown. During 
the rainy season the ditches become evil- 
smelling cesspools, which the inhabitants ap- 
pear not to notice. It is true that the larger 
towns contain houses which are tiled and not 
thatched, but even there the streets are narrow 
and ill-kept. The cleanest and most orderly 
street in the village is that in which the market 
is held. 

Pariahs. As we walk down the twisting 
thoroughfare we see all types of villagers at 
work or at leisure. Farmers trudging in from 
lands adjoining the community, their stolid 
oxen tugging at the heavy wooden bullock- 
cart. A man, gaunt and rag-clad, is approach- 
ing. No one speaks to him. He is a scavenger 
who sweeps the streets and removes rubbish. 
His social status is that of a pariah, or outcaste. 
This class is treated little better than animals 
by the more fortunate castes, and it is no- 
torious for its filth and degradation. The 
pariah’s hut is generally vermin-ridden. He is 
often addicted to drunkenness, a vice which 
self-respecting Hindus abhor, and he eats meat, 
a crime that is almost unpardonable to the 
Brahman. It is the law that when an animal 
dies in the village its carcass belongs to the 
scavenger, who then sells the flesh to other 
pariahs in the neighborhood. Even though the 
animal died diseased, the pariahs will buy and 
eat its meat, endangering their own health. 

Village artisans. But not all whom we see 
on the street are pariahs. The majority are 
Sudras, that is, of the lowest caste. Many of 
them engage in occupations which are neces- 
sary for the existence of the village. The bar- 
ber is one of this class. His job is the trim- 
ming of the beard, the shaving of the head, 
the paring of the nails on both the hands and 
feet, and the cleaning of the villagers' ears. 
Like the barbers of medieval Europe, the 
Hindu haircutters are also the village surgeons. 
With their razors they perform amputations, 
while the stiletto-like instrument with which 
they pare nails is likewise used for opening 
abscesses. We can easily understand why 
plagues and skin disorders are common. 

We pass by a Sudra washerman, whose busi- 
ness is much- the same as that of any other 
washerman, but the nature of his task is so 
unclean that he is held in little esteem by the 


other villagers. Both the barber and the 
washerman are paid in grain by their employ- 
ers at harvest time. A Sudra workman much 
more highly respected by his fellowmen is the 
potter. Although he is poorly paid and gener- 
ally quite uneducated, the potter performs a 
valuable service in providing the villagers with 
their water jars, pitchers, cooking pots, cups, 
frying pans, and household dishes. We may 
also pass the carpenter, whose role in the vil- 
lage economy is too important for him to be 
snubbed socially. He makes the plow, the 
woodwork for the village houses, and such 
miscellaneous articles as bedsteads, lamp 
stands, chests, and boxes. Many a carpenter is 
also a skilled woodcarver, employed to deco- 
rate the dwellings of the well-to-do. 

Another important village artisan is the 
blacksmith, for he makes the iron tip of the 
plow and the tools of the carpenter, the bar- 
ber, and the tailor. Other workers in metal 
include the makers of brass bangles which the 
poor wear and the gold and silver workers, 
whose clientele consists of the richer classes. 
One group of Sudra artisans who are shunned 
even by their own caste are the tanners. That 
state of affairs comes from the nature of the 
materials with which the tanner and shoe- 
maker work. To a Hindu the touching of the 
hide of dead animals is something utterly re- 
pulsive, and the leather worker is forced to 
keep his quarters on the outskirts of the village. 

Entertainers. As we come into the village 
market we jostle individuals who, like our- 
selves, are not permanent residents of the com- 
munity. They are a vagabond group who 
travel from place to place, entertaining the 
populace as jugglers, conjurers, rope dancers, 
and acrobats. Among,the wandering band can 
be seen charlatans who sell quack medicines 
which are supposed to cure all sickness. On a 
makeshift stage built of boards and trestles 
actors are performing sacred plays at one time, 
while at another they delight the crowd with 
obscene or slapstick farces. Another form of 
entertainment which always fascinates the on- 
looker is the ritual of the snake charmers. 
Seated cross-legged on the ground, these men 
play on their flutes, coaxing the deadly cobra 
into rhythmic motions from the jar before 
them. While watching such entertainment we 
may be molested by religious beggars, who in- 
cessantly ask for alms from the villagers by 
striking bronze gongs or blowing conch shells. 
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Manners and customs. It is interesting to 
watch the manner in which people pass and 
greet one another on the street. The Brahman 
looks upon the outcaste as unclean and takes 
care that he will not pass even through the 
shadow of such a person, for it would defile 
him. Hindus who are not Brahmans will greet 
Brahmans by joining both hands, touching the 
forehead, and then putting them above the 
head. The Brahman extends his right hand 
and gravely replies, “Asirvadam,” which is 
much the same as our "God bless you." Women 
bow respectfully to the men but say nothing, 
while no man could kiss his wife or sister pub- 
licly without incurring social censure. We in 
the west who are used to greeting one another 
with remarks of how well the other appears, 
would be both surprised and amused to hear 
Hindu friends salute each other with such con- 
soling remarks as, "How thin and worn you 
look! I fear you must be very illl" We shall 
offend a Hindu if we tell him how well he 
looks, because it will be interpreted as jealousy 
and envy at his possessing such splendid health. 

If we are invited by Hindu friends to par- 
take of food with them, we must expect no 
meat of any kind. Their philosophy always 
stresses the unity of life and therefore to them 
it is a heinous crime to kill any animal for the 
purpose of nourishment. Even to ask the or- 
dinary Hindu if he eats meat is an unpardon- 
able insult, although we have already noticed 
that the outcastes often do so, which is one of 
the reasons why they are considered unclean 
by the members of the four main castes. The 
Hindu also abstains from alcoholic beverages. 
High-caste Hindus rarely use plates or dishes 
but take their food off leaves. Nor do they use 
spoons or forks but eat everything with their 
fingers. In fact, the Hindu considers it basely 
unclean to put forks or spoons a second time in 
one’s mouth, because they are still defiled (even 
though washed) with saliva. It is one custom 
which the Indian cannot understand about the 
westerner, just as he thinks it utterly dirty to 
wear the same suit of clothes from one day 
to the next without having constantly re- 
cleansed it. 

We may be somewhat distressed upon having 
finished our meal to find our companions 
making a loud display of belching, but it is 
considered a subtle compliment to the host 
and a sign of good digestion. If we should 
sneeze, our friends will automatically exclaim. 
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Carelessly against the nose of a sacred stone bull of 
Shiva rests the hoop of this Indian boy. The bull is 
especially venerated by the Shiva sect, although it is 
sacred to all Hinduism. The boy's caste is indicated 
by the painted marks on his forehead. 

"Ramal” for sneezing has always been consid- 
ered some sort of mystery. The Romans were 
accustomed to say “Salve," the Germans, "Ge- 
sundheit," and many of us call out, "God bless 
youl" 

Costume. As we pursue our way along the 
village streets, we cannot fail to notice the un- 
usual items about the people’s dress. The 
clothing is generally of the simplest descrip- 
tion. Men wear two pieces of cotton cloth, 
each over ten feet long and three feet wide. 
With the first cloth they cover their shoulders; 
with the second they clothe their loins. These 
pieces are arranged to give the appearance of 
careless and natural grace and are sometimes 
ornamented with borders of colored silk. The 
Hindu also wears a large sheet wrapped about 
him when a cold morning or evening demands 
extra warmth. We shall be struck by the ex- 
treme cleanliness of the dress of the caste mem- 
bers, for they are constantly changing and 
washing their costume. 

To offset their simplicity of dress, the 
Hindus indulge in ornamentation. All people 
wear earrings, some of which are quite enor- 
mous, fashioned of gold or a less valuable 
metal, according to the wealth of the owner. 
Gold chains, strings of pearls, and expensive 
rings are to be found on rich Hindus, while 
girdles of gold and silver thread are often to 
be seen around their waists. We cannot help 
noticing the presence of various colored caste 
marks on the foreheads of the passersby. The 
most common mark is called the pottu, and 
consists of a circular mark about an inch in 
diameter placed in the center of the forehead. 
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The figure of Shiva in his “Dance of Destruction” is 
almost womanly in this fourteenth-century bronze. 


It is often yellow in color, although it may also 
be black or red. Sects such as those which pay 
special attention to Vishnu and Shiva have 
their own particular marks by which the 
wearer may be easily identified. 

The dress of the women consists of a single 
piece of cloth sometimes thirty to forty feet 
long and about four feet wide. This cloth 
is wound several times around the body in 
such a manner as to give a graceful appearance. 
The Hindu women, unlike those of some other 
Asiatic countries, do not wear any veil or 
covering over their faces. But, like their sex 
in many another civilization, the Hindu 
women are fond of cosmetics. They paint the 
face, neck, arms, and all other visible parts of 
the body with a deep yellow cosmetic of saf- 
fron, and they think that their beauty is 
thereby enhanced, although we may find it 
difficult to adjust ourselves to their appearance. 
They oil tlie hair to make it more glossy, 
part it in the middle, and fasten it behind the 
left ear with an ornament. The custom of 
wearing a flower in the hair creates a colorful 
touch. The women are fond of loading down 
their wrists and ankles with expensive brace- 
lets, while it is common to notice women 


wearing gold ornaments in their right nostrils. 
The young Hindu girl often has her arms tat- 
tooed with indelible designs of figures or 
flowers, and sometimes a spot or two is put 
on her chin or cheeks, giving an effert much 
like the patches with which European ladies 
will later try to enhance their beauty. 

Hindu women. The medieval Hindu w'Oman 
is far from entancipated. She looks after her 
household duties but is quite lacking in formal 
education. In fact, a resjjcctable woman would 
probably be ashamed to admit being able to 
read, for the only members of her sex who can 
do so are temple dancers and courtesans. Man 
is supreme in Indian society. The wife ad- 
dresses her husband with the greatest respect, 
even calling him “My master, my lord,” while 
he often treats her with the minimum of 
courtesy. But though the woman is considered 
definitely inferior to the man in Indian society, 
she is given the utmost respect when she walks 
in public. 

Marriage. The most important event in the • 
Hindu woman’s life is marriage, naturally 
enough, for Indian social and economic life 
revolves around the joint-family. The Hindu 
practices monogamy, for the Hindu gods them- 
selves possess only one wife each. It is custom- 
ary for both sexes to marr)’ young, and girls are 
often betrothed when they are but five to nine 
years old. The parents decide about the suit- 
ability of the couple, more or less disregarding 
the personal inclinations of the ones concerned. 
Particular attention is paid to the caste of the 
prospective bride, while the advantages ac- 
cruing from an alliance of the families must 
not be overlooked. After the parents of the 
couple are satisfied with tlie prospect of a 
union, and the financial preliminaries such as 
the payment of a dowry and the problem of 
wedding expenses have been worked out, the 
parents of the groom present themselves at the 
home of the girl and the main members of the 
families discuss details. The actual marriage 
ceremony takes five days and is extremely con^ 
plicated and expensive; and when it is all over, 
the couple look upon their union as perma- 
nently binding. 

The sanctity of marriage has given rise to 
another unique Hindu institution— suttee. 
The custom, which obligates widows to sacri- 
fice themselves voluntarily on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands,' awakens in us a feeling of 
repugnance. It has been considered particu- 
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larly honorable for a woman so to sacrifice 
herself as proof of her wifely love, and there 
are innumerable cases where widows have 
fanatically thrown themselves on the funeral 
fire. However, it is not binding upon Hindu 
women to act in such a fashion, although they 
are forbidden ever to remarry. 

Temples and religious customs. We cannot 
pass through the village without coming across 
at least one temple, for religious edifices dot 
the entire Indian landscape. It is considered 
a worthy and charitable act to give money for 
the construction of a temple, and they are to 
be found even in isolated spots along the high- 
ways and in the forests. Some temples are old 
and dilapidated, while others are magnificently 
furnished and maintained. 

We pass through an entrance tower and 
enter various courtyards before coming to the 
shrine of the deity to whom the temple is dedi- 
cated. The sanctuary is usually dimly lit and 
filled with flowers, incense, and offerings of 
fruit. The statue of the god is generally 
placed in a niche and is adorned with rich 
garments and, on festival days, with valuable 
jewels. We find the physiognomies of the 
deities scarcely heart-warming, for their sculp- 
tors have endowed them with strange and even 
terrifying features. The priests of the temple 
are drawn from the Brahman caste, and they 
perform rituals twice daily. Connected with 
the temple is a group of dancing girls who 
execute ceremonial movements in connection 
with the service, while the temple musicians 
play and sing in honor of the god. The Hindus 
are exceedingly fond of music, but the notes 
seem discordant to us because we are not 
accustomed to their harmonies. 

Every important temple has at least one or 
two processions every year. On a huge car 
supp)orted on massive wheels the statue of the 
deity, clothed in rich vestments and jewels and 
protected by a costly canopy, is placed. Ropes 
are attached to the car, and hundreds of per- 
sons gladly pull the vehicle through the streets 
amid the cries of the multitude and the din of 
trumpets, drums, and musical instruments. 



Vishnu the Preserver, in contrast to the dancing Shiva, 
is all calmness and veneration. 


Some of the temple dancers arc seated on the 
car, fanning the statue with peacock featlicrs, 
while great crowds of enthusiastic votaries 
bring up the rear. The Brahman priests arc 
richly appareled at such times, and they are 
greeted by the people with obvious signs of 
respect. 

We leave the village realizing that much 
v/hich we have seen is bizarre and strange to 
our western eyes and cars, but conscious of the 
extraordinary color and vitality that permeate 
medieval Indian life. The institutions which 
we have discovered have already endured for 
centuries and will continue to live on into 
what the west calls modern times. 


Summary 

We have now studied briefly the history of classical and medieval India. We have 
witnessed the passage of fifteen centuries from the age of Buddha to the triumph of the 
Mohammedan invaders. When we link this long stretch of history to those still earlier 
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periods of Indian civilization which fade back another three thousand years to the 
ancient cities of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa in the Indus valley, we begin to catch 
a glimpse of the enduring qualities of Indian culture. True enough, India has never 
permanently enjoyed peace, unity, or freedom. She has been overrun by Indo-Aryans, 
Mongols, Turks, Persians, Greeks, Mohammedans, Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
British. She has been the cockpit of endless racial, religious, social, and political wars. 
She has never possessed a common religion, language, or sense of patriotism. She has 
never been a national state. She has never known anything except a seething, frustrated, 
and blindly groping desire to be free— free from the foreign exploitation and domestic 
unrest with which her people have grappled for centuries. 

Yet, despite the anarchy which has gripped India from primitive to modem times, she 
is singularly unified and enduring. The great majority of Indians are Hindus in their 
faith, and Hinduism still teaches the ancient doctrines of the Upanishads, the unity of 
life, maya, rnoksha, karma, and reincarnation. It is thus natural for the Hindu to regard 
our physical world and its pains and limitations as evils from which to escape. The un- 
happy history of political and economic India certainly strengthens his desire for escape. 
Again, because the Hindus believe in the social and religious necessity of a caste system, 
their unique theory of society, bound as it is with numberless complex restrictions and 
observances, has endured for three thousand years and has kept Indian social life fixed. 
So strong have been India’s religious and social beliefs that they proved the downfall ot 
rulers who tried to change them. They would long ago have destroyed the British had 
Great Britain tried to modify them seriously. 

The Indian temperament is fundamentally different from our own. Our standards 
of evaluation are not theirs. We consider progress largely a matter of science, inven- 
tions, and material wealth. They consider progress to be genuine and permanent only 
when spiritual values are involved. We point with pride to our present-day inventions, 
but they reply that these inventions are being used not to unfold man’s spiritual destiny 
but to destroy him. Are we in the west any happier, they ask, for all the gadgets we 
possess? If we are, why, then, are we plagued with our catastrophic wars which threaten 
to destroy all civilization; why have we so much unemployment, so much maladjust- 
ment, suicide, divorce, crime, so much restless seeking after goals which seem to them 
ephemeral and lifeless? 

Let us keep in mind the magnificence of India’s past civilization. She has had 
splendid rulers and able administrators; the gentle Asoka takes his place among the 
greatest rulers in history. The cultural achievements of the Gupta empire are fully 
equal to those of western Europe during the same period. The literary and artistic 
merits of Indian genius are likewise of a high caliber. The sculpture in Asoka’s age, used 
mainly as architectural decoration, was of a high order, ^vhile in architecture, religion 
provided the inspiration for the impressive rock-cut temples and the unique stupas with 
their elaborately carved gateways. The golden age of the Guptas produced exquisite 
frescoes and sculpture characterized by dignity and restraint. The Vedas and the 
Mahabharala are epics which rival the Iliad. The. Gupta poet Kalidasa wrote dramas 
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which have been compared with those of Shakespeare, and the art and poetry of the 
Deccan and Tamil Land prove how richly endowed tvith artistic genius was non-Aryan- 
speaking India. 

In science, too, India has made her contributions; Hindu astronomy and mathe- 
matics were the most advanced of those of any ancient people, and we are indebted to 
India for the so-called “Arabic” numerals, the decimal system, and many of the basic 
elements of algebra. The Hindus of the Gupta age also made valuable discoveries in 
the fields of industrial chemistry and medicine. 

Finally, Indian religious thought has been unique. The teachings of the Upanishads 
are quite distinct from western philosophy and have deeply influenced such thinkers as 
Schopenhauer, Emerson, and Bergson. Through Indian religious thought we obtain our 
truest insight into Indian behavior. And India has borne her quota of saints and phi- 
losophers. Mahatma Gandhi is but the latest in a long line of teachers which stretches back 
into the mists of ancient Indian history. The greatest of them all was Gautama Buddha. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Men of T^ang 



China that in both civilizations the bases of philosophy, art, literature, and many of the 
social institutions had been laid by the time of Buddha and Confucius in the sixth 
century b.c. We have also just witnessed the flowering of Indian culture during the 
centuries between the death of Buddha and the Mohammedan triumph in the seventh 
century a.d. We are now about to mark the development of Chinese culture from the 
end of the Chou dynasty in the third century b.c. to the dawn of modern times in the 
fourteenth. 

Even more than in India, we shall notice the striking continuity of cultural forces 
all through the long stretch of time, for whereas the culture of India was successively 
modifled by periodic invasions from the outside, creating great changes in customs, gov- 
ernment, art, and religious beliefs, the culture of China is more indigenous because its 
history was relatively more stable. This does not mean that China was not attacked from 
the outside, for she was, frequently. But her basic culture was never violently modifled 
to the same extent as Hindu society was by the Mohammedan conquerors. We can 
perhaps show the difference by stating that, where Indian civilization is the synthesis 
of opposing cultures, Chinese civilization is the product of a basic native culture which 
has always been able to assimilate foreign modifying elements. The civilization thus 
nurtured for over two thousand years is truly rich and polished in a multitude of ways. 
Undoubtedly China gained many new, valuable ideas when the Occident brought her 
its science and efflciency. But she would be infinitely the poorer were she to thiow 
overboard those intellectual and artistic treasures which are uniquely hers. 
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We shall see how Japan derived her culture mainly from migrating Chinese who, in 
the days of the Chou dynasty, brought to Nippon the use of metals, sericulture, and the 
Chinese language. The Japanese early established and still maintain a behind-scenes 
military control over their ruling dynasty, the oldest in the world. 

From Empire to Empire (256 B.C.-618 A.D.) 

C h’in rule (,221-206 B.C.). Confucius lived Shih Huang Ti was one of the most ex- 
during the turbulent years of the long traordinary figures in all Chinese history. He 
declining Chou dynasty, a period which was destroyed the conflicting law systems of the 
marked politically by the division of China feudal states and substituted the code of Ch’in 
into innumerable petty states. In fact, the and its standards of weights and measures 
years 841-221 B.c. have been aptly described as throughout the country. He also standardized 
the feudal age of China, so utterly was the the written language so that one intelligible 
country divided and the monarchy decentral- script could be recognized the length and 
ized. The last monarch of the Chou dynasty breadth of the land. He collected and de- 
died in 256 b . c ., and the principal states of stroyed the people’s weapons to lessen the 
China spent the next thirty-five years in strug- danger of revolt at home, and extended and 
gling for supreme power. One of them was the strengthened the Great Wall from the north- 
state of Ch’in, a large area to the northwest, west frontier of Ch’in eastward to the sea (see 
which was composed of a mixture of Chinese map), a distance of 1400 miles. Portions of the 
and non-Chinese peoples and was looked down Great Wall had been built as far back as the 
upon by the older states as quite barbarian, fourth century b . c . by the rulers of various 
But the kings of Ch’in triumphed over their northern states in order to keep back from 
rivals, annexing one state after another, so their northern frontiers bands of mounted ma- 
that by 221 b . c . the Middle Flowery Kingdom rauders from the depths of central and north- 
was once more ruled by a single monarch. eastern Asia. The huge fortification, built 
Shih Huang Ti. The king of Ch’in took the partly of stone and partly of brick and earth, 
august title Shih Huang Ti, which literally about twenty-five feet high and fifteen feet 
means First Universal Ruler. His successor was thick, was erected through forced labor. Be- 
to be called the Second Autocratic Divinity, cause thousands of the emperor’s enemies were 
and so on ad aelernum. What is important to forced to toil at the huge undertaking and, 
remember here is the use of the term Huang it is said, every stone cost a human life, Shih 
Ti to mean Emperor for all succeeding rulers Huang Ti has been cursed to the present day. 
of China. He also forced other thousands to build roads 

from his capital to the farthest outposts of the 
empire in order to link together his people. 

Destruction of ancient literature. Unfortu- 
nately, Shih Huang Ti came into conflict with 
the Confucian scholars. His aim was to de- 
stroy the old feudal system, whereas the 
teachings of Confucius lauded the early feudal 
age as an era of virtue and justice. The 
scholars not only condemned the Ch’in em- 
peror’s innovations by comparing them unfav- 
orably with ancient traditions but pointed out 
that the old books had described the state of 
Ch’in as semibarbarous. The emperor per- 
ceived the danger of allowing hostile scholars 
to spread reactionary doctrines; so he deter- 
mined to stamp out all memory of the past. 
This he did by ordering that all copies of the 
Shu King, or Canon of History, and the Shih 
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King, or Book of Poetry (except those held by 
certain court officials) must be burned. All who 
were found guilty of discussing the teachings of 
the forbidden writings were to die. Four hun- 
dred sixty scholars are said to have been put to 
death for violating the harsh decrees, while the 
effect upon tradition was catastrophic. The 
ancient institutions were either obliterated or 
forgotten in a short time, and feudalism lost 
forever its claim upon the popular mind. Al- 
though the outlawed literature was mostly 
pieced together during the Han period (206 
B.C.- 220 A.D.), many gaps were left in the litera- 
ture and philosophy of ancient China. 

Shih Huang TVs achievements. Naturally, 
Chinese scholars were long harsh in their esti- 
mate of Shih Huang Ti. It is hard to evaluate 
the emperor fairly. He was ofttimes cruel 
and short-sighted; on the other hand, he pos- 
sessed an ideal of a unified China which his 
scholarly enemies could not grasp. Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk, the recent dictator of Turkey, 
was in some respects analogous to China’s 
ancient "strong man.” Both men rescued their 
countries from internal disintegration and ex- 
ternal attack. Both encouraged drastic changes 
in the written language of their countries, 
both instituted important domestic reforms, 
and both broke old political and religious tra- 
ditions despite savage resistance. 

Fall of the Ch'ins. But Shih Huang Ti’s 
reforms were so drastic that they excited the 
hatred of nearly everyone, so that when he 
died in 2 1 1 b . c . his dynasty was destroyed ut- 
terly in five short years. In 206 b . c . a general, 
victorious over his rivals, assumed the yellow 
lobe of sovereignty and established his new 
capital in the city of Sianfu. The new emperor 
had once been stationed for four years at the 
Han River, a tributary of the Yangtze. The 
dynasty was henceforth called the Han, and 
even today a favorite name for the Chinese 
people is “The Sons of Han,” after the revered 
dynasty established by this general. 

The Han dynasty. The Han dynasty en- 
dured from 206 B.c. to 220 A.D. and was a 
decidedly progressive era for China. Some im- 
portant events in the reign of the dynasty 
deserve notice. In 195 b.c. the emperor paid 
a visit to the tomb of Confucius and there 
offered a sacrifice to the sage’s spirit. From 
that time on, an ever-increasing reverence 
began to be paid the philosopher, until the 
time came when the worship of Confucius was 



established as a great national cult which later 
dynasties were to glorify to dizzy heights. How- 
ever, as one scholar points out, the first men- 
tion of such a cult is in 59 a.d., when the 
emperor decreed that sacrifices should be paid 
the scholar in the government schools.* 

Wu Ti. The greatest Han ruler was the 
sixth of the line, Wu Ti (140-87 b.c.), better 
known as the Martial Emperor. Under him 
the invading Huns were repulsed and with the 
help of his able generals the territory of China 
was extended westward to a remarkable de- 
gree. China’s frontiers were safeguarded by his 
vigilant rule and the Great Wall (see map 
above), a combination which was instrumental 
in deflecting the impact of the barbarian Huns 
so that they pressed westward instead to wreak 
havoc on the Roman empire. 

The expansion of Chinese rule proved valu- 
able for world civilization, for now trade 
sprang up with the west, as proved by the ref- 
erences in Horace, Virgil, Pliny the Elder, and 
other Roman writers to various Chinese prod- 
ucts. Trade routes led across Turkestan to the 
Tigris and thence to Rome and Alexandria, or 
through mountain passes to tlic Indus River 
and by sea to Europe (see map, page 282). 

However, tlie later Han emperors were 
largely weaklings and unable to cope with re- 
newed attacks by the barbarians who swept 
through the Great Wall and conquered large 
tracts in the north. A four-hundred-year peri^ 
of chaos and governmental decentralization 
lay between the Han and T’ang dynasties 
(about 220-618). 
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As long ago as the days of the Roman empire, the Han dynasty, and the rule of Kanishka, caravans traveled the 
silk route of inner Asia and traders went from India to China along the ancestor of the modern Burma road. 


The coming of Buddhism. During the Han 
dynasty Buddhism was spread in China. The 
faith probably came by way of trade routes 
from India. We know that the Chinese had 
heard of Buddhism by a b.c., and it may have 
filtered in from Turkestan as early as the third 
century b.c. About 67 a.d. a special royal mis- 
sion returned from India, introducing Bud- 
dhist doctrine into China. Ming Ti (58-76 
A.D.) gave Buddhism official recognition, and 
so it began to spread through China. At first 
its progress was hindered by the suspicion on 
the part of the Chinese that Buddhist monas- 
ticism (similar to Christian monascicism) did 
not fit into the country's family tradition. But 
much of its mysticism was like that of Taoism 
and this slowly became adaptable to the 
Chinese mind. Again, the Buddhism which 
made so many converts in China was quite un- 
like the faith taught by Buddha in India. The 
Chinese version was Mahayana Buddhism, 
with its acceptance of Bodhisattvas, Buddhas, 
and even local Chinese gods. Today there are 
about ten separate Buddhist sects in China, 
and scarcely any is similar in its teachings to 
the doctrines taught by the Buddha. 

Yet the influence of Buddhism on China 
has been extensive and enduring. Not only 
did Buddhism bring to the Chinese a new 
spiritual horizon in which salvation was held 
out to all classes, rich or poor, in contrast to 
the more aristocratic Confucianism and the 
much more abstruse Taoism, but it had a 
tremendous effect on the intellectual and artis- 
tic life of the people. Its philosophy was 


sufficiently complex and far-reaching to engage 
the mind of the cleverest philosopher, while 
the cloisters of the Buddhist monastery pro- 
vided a safe haven for those gentle or weary 
souls who wished to escape the chaos of the 
outer world and seek a life of contemplation. 

Buddhist influence in art and literature. 
In the realm of art fresh ideas were created by 
the presence of Buddhism. In northwest India, 
although Buddha had forbidden it, the first 
statues of him were made. Here the Greek artis- 
tic influence had left its mark, with the result 
that sculpture became Greco-Indian in tech- 
nique. The style found its way to China, where 
statues have been found which show apparent 
Greek influence in their faces and draping. 

The pagoda came with Buddhism— undoubt- 
edly inspired, in part at least, by the Indian 
stupa. Made of wood, brick, or stone, the 
pagodas vary greatly in shape, being round, 
square, or polygonal. As time went on, the 
pagoda lost its connection with Buddhism and 
was considered a means of bringing good luck 
to the city in which it was built. 

In spite of the prohibitions against idol- 
atry, Buddhism stimulated sculpture in stone, 
bronze, and clay. Painting, too, was presum- 
ably influenced hy the new subject matter. The 
only surviving examples of Han painting are a 
few bricks with painted figures, but the excel- 
lence of later painting shows that highly devel- 
oped art must have preceded it. Literature was 
advanced by Buddhist authors of Indian and 
Chinese and, later, Korean and Japanese, or- 
igin. They translated foreign literary pieces 
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into Chinese and wrote a great quantity of 
philosophical treatises. Some of the most out- 
standing Chinese poets have been Buddhists. 

Han literature and scholarship. The Han 
dynasty brought peace to China for long 
enough to encourage literature and the arts. 
The invention of paper in the first century 
A.D. proved of tremendous aid to literature, its 
superiority to pottery, bones, and bamboo slips 
being obvious. The Hans were responsible for 
recovering a great portion of the Confucian 
literature which Shih Huang Ti had ordered 
destroyed. The recovery of some of the ancient 
classics from an old wall near the home of 
Confucius led to a revival of classical studies. 
Many original works of genuine literary value 
were also created at this time. 

A contemporary of Wu Ti was the Chinese 
Herodotus, or "Father of History,” Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien. His father had started to write a 
history of China but had died leaving the work 
unfinished. Ssu-ma Ch’ien completed the 
epochal study, publi.shing it as the Shih Chi, 
or Historical Record. The history runs from 
the beginnings of Chinese life to the historian's 
own age (about loo b.c.). E. T. Williams 
praises the scholar highly for his freedom from 
superstition, his careful weighing of evidence, 
and his special chapters on "religion, music, 
astronomical occurrences and other natural 
phenomena, as well as changes in legi.slation 
and modifications of the calendar.”^ 

The Han dynasty performed a valuable serv- 
ice for later scholars when the Shuo Wen, a 
study of the meanings of some ten thousand 
Chinese characters, was compiled. The book, 
published in the year loo, is probably the 
oldest dictionary in the world. 

Many brilliant poets flourished under the 
Han dynasty. There is a saying that "the Shih 
Ching represents the roots of the Chinese 
poetical tree, the Han poetry its bursting into 
leaf, and the T’ang poets its full fruition."® 

Definite proof of the advances in learning 
can be found in the Annals of the Han 
Dynasty, where we read that the Imperial 
Library contained 3123 volumes of the clas- 
sics, 2705 philosophical books, 1318 of jjoetry, 
2528 on mathematics, 868 on medicine, and 
790 on warfare. 

An age of change. After such a great era of 
political consolidation, social cliange, and in- 
tellectual stimulation as we have witnessed 
during the centuries of the Han dynasty. 
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China from 220 to 618 a . d . underwent a period 
of grave disorder. Like all preceding dynasties, 
the Han had gradually deteriorated from its 
primary strength to utter incompetence, until 
it finally disappeared altogether. The cen- 
turies that followed were filled with civil wars, 
divisions of China into numerous kingdoms 
which rose only to perish in short order, and 
external wars between the Chinese and such 
invaders as the Tatars and Turks. China be- 
came a melting-pot of races, customs, creeds, 
and tongues, but what appeared on the surface 
to be a civilization in collapse was in reality a 
civilization in transition and assimilation. 

Furthermore, some very real contributions 
to the enrichment of Chinese culture were 
made during the transitional period. Bud- 
dhism stimulated intercourse with India. Pil- 
grims brought back devotional books and 
objects of art, ships traded along the roasts 
of India and Ceylon. Among the rulers of the 
many dynasties which rose and fell during this 
chaotic period was one in the seventh century 
who is said to have employed two million 
men in his vast public-works schemes. Al- 
though he drove his laborers until they died 
by thousands, this emperor rebuilt cities and 
began construction of the Grand Canal. 

Poetry of the period. Literature likewise re- 
ceived attention. The poetry of the period 
portrays the tribulations of a people torn by 
civil war and their desire to escape its hard- 
ships. In the third century there arose a 



The Buddhist-inspired pagoda is seen in square jorm 
on this decorated pottery model of a Han-dynasty 
building. Notice the cleverly-built sliding doors. 
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group of poets called The Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove, one of whom “desired always 
to be followed by two servants, one with a 
bottle of wine, the other with a spade to bury 
him when he fell.”* T’ao Ch’ien (365-427) 
is noted for his allegory The Peach Blossom 
Fountain, indirectly condemning the misgov- 
ernment of his age. This bard, who went in 
search of “length of years and depth of wine,” 
thus describes the poet of his time: 

A scholar lives on yonder hill. 

His clothes are rarely whole to view. 
Nine times a month he eats his fill. 

Once in ten years his hat is new; 

A wretched loti and yet the while 
He ever wears a sunny smile.® 


A deeper note is sounded by T’ao Ch'ien 
in this description of his home. A Taoist poet, 
he therefore stressed the value of absorbing 
the silence and strength of nature: 

I have built me a house in a populous quarter. 
Yet I hear no noises of horses and carts. 

Ask you me, how that can be? 

Where the mind is abstracted, locality seems 
to fade away. 

I pick chrysanthemums under the eastern 
hedge. 

And gaze afar at the hill in the south. 

Fair is the prospect at the close of day. 

When birds are flying home in pairs . . . 

In all this there lies a hidden meaning. 

But words fail me when I try to express it.® 


The Golden Age of the Twangs (618-906) 


T ’ang rulers. In our discussion of medieval 
India we saw how in the era of the Guptas, 
Indian culture attained a zenith hitherto un- 
matched. As the Gupta was the golden age 
of Hindu culture, so the T’ang was the golden 
age of medieval China. So vividly has the 
period been impressed upon the Chinese that 
today many call themselves not only "The 
Sons of Han” but also "The Men of T’ang.” 
The new dynasty was founded by a general, a 
duke of T’ang, who succeeded in overthrowing 
the existing weak dynasty. After nine years of 
rule the usurper abdicated in favor of his sec- 
ond son, who was in reality the founder of the 
dynasty, since he had forced his timid father 
to rebel against the ruling house. This second 



son became emperor under the name T’ai 
Tsung, “Great Ancestor of the T’ang.” 

T‘ai Tsung (627-650). T’ai Tsung is one 
of the greatest emperors in China’s long his- 
tory. Starting out as a warrior who repelled 
Turkish invaders in the west and reconquered 
those areas which had assumed an independent 
status after the fall of the Han dynasty, T’ai 
Tsung soon turned his attention to the prob- 
lems of peace. To further knowledge, he 
ordered published an elaborate edition of the 
Thirteen Classics of Confucius and stressed 
the value of historical writings when he said, 
“By using a mirror of brass you may see to 
adjust your cap; by using antiquity as a mir- 
ror, you may learn to foresee the rise and fall 
of empires.” t He made advances in the study 
of penology when he sent ago prisoners con- 
demned to death into the harvest fields on 
condition they return after working. When all 
did so, he set them free and ruled that an 
emperor should never ratify a death sentence 
until he had fasted three days, so that no sub- 
ject might become the victim of anger. 

T’ai Tsung remained true to Confucianism, 
but he showed his tolerance of other religions 
by inviting the missionaries of other faiths to 
come in and teach their views. Christian mis- 
sionaries of the Nestorian sect came about 634 
Of 635, while Mohammedans a few years later 
made many converts. We do not know the 
exact year when Mohammedanism made its 
entry into China. It is possible that the faith 
came to China by way of sea routes in the 
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early seventh century, because at that time 
(when the T’ang era was just beginning) the 
Arabs controlled most of the ocean commerce 
of the Chinese. In fact, the Arabs constituted 
the largest group of foreigners in Canton and 
other ports, and we find even an embassy 
arriving at the Chinese capital from Arabia in 
651. Today there are about fifteen mosques 
in Peking (Peiping). Scholars remark upon 
the religious enlightenment of T’ai Tsung, 
who encouraged tolerance in an age when 
Europe was still poverty-ridden, ignorant, and 
intolerant. 

Government under the T’angs. T’ai Tsung 
strengthened the administrative system of the 
country. Those areas inhabited by non-Chinese 
people were allowed to keep their own princes, 
who were given Chinese names. Over the rest 
of the empire, which was Chinese in popula- 
tion, he governed by means of a bureaucracy 
recruited through a civil-service program, the 
roots of which, as earlier indicated, went back 
to the Han period. However, if the emperor 
found a man who had distinct ability but no 
literary degree, he had no hesitation in ap- 
pointing him to an appropriate post. 

T’ai Tsung redivided the empire into ten 
tao, or provinces, and these in turn into chou, 
or prefectures. Officials supervised the divi- 
sions, while from the emperor direct went im- 
perial commissioners to handle such particular 
problems as droughts or floods. 

The prefectures were divided into sub-pre- 
fectures, so that the central government had a 
very accurate knowledge of every locality in 
the empire. Such a government was highly 
centralized and required a great number of 
civil servants. These officials were recruited 
from scholars trained at the Imperial College 
located in the capital city. Changan, on the 
Wei River. The bureaucracy could not have 
functioned had it not been for the mainte- 
nance of state schools by which learning was 
fostered. The emperor was aided by a coun- 
cil which included certain noble officials at 
court together with the heads of his six prin- 
cipal departments: civil service, finance and 
revenue, rites (state religion), defense, punish- 
ments (including penal law), and public works. 
The officials stationed in the prefectures sent 
their reports directly to these heads. Mean- 
while the magistrate over each sub-prefecture 
had direct supervision over the villages in his 
jurisdiction. His three duties were to collect 



This ts a model in pottery of a two-wheeled oxcart 
from the Tang period. The high wheels are evi- 
dently designed for traveling on muddy roads and 
through treacherous streams. 

revenues, supervise public works, and main- 
tain the peace. 

Government regulations and revenues. Be- 
cause agriculture was the chief source of 
revenue, the government was vitally concerned 
in it. Therefore the population, with the ex- 
ception of the official class and the towns- 
people, was divided into five age groups. 
Land was assigned to adults and boys over 
18 to cultivate as tenants of the state. There 
were two requirements of tenancy— rent and 
services. Included in the rent was the payment 
of rice, silk, cloth, or silver. As service the ten- 
ant had to devote some twenty days of hard 
labor to public works. The government tried 
to be equitable by remitting taxes and services 
in bad years in accordance with the loss in- 
curred. Whenever the number of inhabitants 
of one village was insufficient to cultivate the 
neighboring lands, the excess area was given 
over to another village with more people. 

The government measured land then (as 
now) by the mu: an area 240 paces by 1 pace. 
One hundred of these mu make up one ching, 
the usual area allotted to the adult farmer. The 
merchants in the towns could not register as 
state tenants but paid taxes according to the 
amount of property they held in the city, while 
the coolies in the towns, owning no property, 
were not made to pay any taxes. Thus we can 
see that the tax system in T’ang times was 
based, at least in large measure, on the theory 
of ability to pay. 
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This scene from Hsia KuePs painting, “ Ten Thousand Miles of the Yangtze,'' shows life along the great river 
and its banks, A precariously-perched crew pilots the river boat through the rapids. Two travelers switch their 
goggle-eyed pack-animals away from the stream. The Sung painting is a detail from a long silk scroll. 


The grain used in paying taxes was carried 
up to Changan, the capital city. In the period 
of which we are speaking, this capital was some 
30 square miles in area and must have had a 
population of about 1,000,000. The trouble 
caused by transporting the grain up the river 
rapids may in part account for the abandon- 
ment of Changan as the capital city after 
T’ang times. The imperial government also 
had revenues accruing from monopolies on the 
minting of money, iron, copper (later), and salt, 
as well as from taxes on rice, wine, and tea. 
Altogether the government was efficiently run, 
and the people as a whole were contented.® 
T’ang prosperity. China prospered both 
physically and intellectually during the reigns 
of T’ai Tsung and his immediate successors. 
It exported quantities of rice, silk, corn, and 
spices. Silk factories employed tens of thou- 
sands of workers. Li Po, writing in the eighth 
century to a friend in a distant city, indicates 
the prosperity he saw; 

I traveled on and came to Pe-liang and stayed 
for months. 

What hospitalityl What squandering of 
money I 


Red jade cups and rare dainty food on tables 
inlaid with green gemsl 
You made me so rapturously drunk that I had 
no thought of returning.® 

T’ai Tsung encouraged the drama and is re- 
garded today as its patron saint. The Imperial 
Library contained 54,000 volumes, and so pro- 
lific was the literary output that one Chinese 
critic says, “At this age, whoever was a man 
was a poet.” 

The glories which we associate with this 
dynasty centered about the capital city where 
scholarship, literature, and the arts abounded. 
But most of the people were carrying on their 
daily tasks far removed from Changan and 
its brilliant court life. These people never 
ventured far from the village of their birth 
but guided their children in the ancient tra- 
ditions of the Chinese family and won 
from the soil of their fathers a difficult ex- 
istence. 

T’ai Tsun^s successors. The death of T’ai 
Tsung in 650 was followed by universal grief, 
and rightly so, for his son was not of his cali- 
ber. The new emperor was little more than a 
puppet in the hands of his father’s former 
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concubine, whom he married and ultimately 
made his empress. Known as the “Warrior 
Empress,” this brilliant but unscrupulous 
woman ruled China with an iron hand for 
more than half a century (654-705) until a year 
before her death at 81. Under her orders 
Chinese armies conquered neighboring coun- 
tries and expanded the frontiers of the empire. 

From 713 to 756 China was ruled by Hsuan 
Tsung, popularly known as the “Brilliant 
Emperor." He himself was not so remark- 
able as T’ai Tsung, but his reign saw the 
flowering of a brilliant group of poets and 
painters. Hsuan Tsung started his reign as a 
puritan but fell under the spell of the “Chinese 
Cleopatra," the Lady Yang, concubine of his 
eighteenth son. The court was transformed 
into a center of splendor, luxury, and art. 
Such poets as Li Po wrote masterpieces to cele- 
brate the glories of the Lady Yang, whom the 
emperor fondly called “The Great Pure One." 

With the passing of Hsuan Tsung, the T'ang 
dynasty began to decline steadily, as incapable 
monarchs assumed the yellow robe. Rebel- 
lions, governmental bankruptcy, and univer- 
sal poverty all contributed to the extinction 
of a dynasty whose extensive empire (see 
map, page 284) was powerful enough to hold 
in check even the Tatar tribes far to the 
north. 

Poetry in the golden age. The T’ang period 
has been remembered as a golden era because 
of its poetry and painting. The eighteenth- 
century Manchu emperors of China ordered a 
collection to be made of T’ang poetry. Their 
anthology consisted of dozens of volumes con- 
taining 48,900 poems by 2300 poets. This is 
the amount which survived nearly a thousand 
years of turbulent history: how mudi more 
good poetry perished during the centuries can 
only be guessed. The greatest poets were Li Po 
and Tu Fu, both of whom are noted for their 
restraint in verse and lack of restraint in per- 
sonal behavior. 

Li Po ( 705 - 762 ). Li Po has been summa- 
rized by Tu Fu in the following couplet: 

As for Li Po, give him a jugful of wine. 

And he will write a hundred poems.^® 

A native of a far western province, Li Po was 
an extremely precocious child, having mas- 
tered the books of Confucius at the age of ten. 
At twenty he had received his doctor’s degree, 
and his fame brought him to the imperial court 
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where he was engaged to glorify the Lady Yang. 
Unfortunately she misinterpreted one of his 
poems, and the bibulous poet was turned out 
of the palace. He wandered from place to 
place, starving occasionally, drinking fre- 
quently, and composing immortal stanzas 
endlessly. Despite his humor and elegance of 
phrase, Li Po has suffused his poetry with a 
gentle melancholy over the transience of the 
pleasures of this mortal world. One legend of 
his death tells of his being carried on a dolphin 
toward the world of the immortals. Another 
story maintains that he died by falling into 
a river while in a state of drunken exaltation 
during which ‘he leaned over the bank to 
embrace the moon. 

Though the circumstance of his death is 
hazy, his poetry is tangible enough. His de- 
scription of “An Encounter in the Field” helps 
explain the increasing popularity of Li Po’s 
verse: 

Came an amorous rider. 

Trampling the fallen flowers of the road. 
The dangling end of his crop 
Brushes a passing carriage of five-colored 
clouds. 

The jeweled curtain is raised, 

A beautiful woman smiles within— 

"That is my house," she whispers. 

Pointing to a pink house beyond.^ 

Written in another vein is “In the Moun- 
tains,” whose few lines express the restrained 
but deep love which the Chinese have for 
nature: 

Why do I live among the green mountains? 
I laugh and answer not, my soul is serene: 

It dwells in another heaven and earth belong- 
ing to no man. 

The peach trees are in flower, and the water 
flows on . . .^ 

Li Po also wrote a poem whose subject 
matter is apparently often appropriate. The 
poignancy of the lines cannot fail to arouse 
a universal sympathy wherever they are read. 

’Tis December. Lo, the pensive maid of 
Yu-chowl 

She will not sing, she will not smile; her moth- 
eyebrows are disheveled. 

She stands by the gate and watches the way- 
farers pass. 

Remembering him who snatched his sword 
and went to save the border land. 
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Him who suffered bitterly in the cold beyond 
the Great Wall, 

Him who fell in the battle and will never 
come back. 

In the tiger-striped gold case for her keeping 

There remains a pair of white-feathered arrows 

Amid the cobwebs and dust gathered of long 
years— 

Oh, empty tokens of love, too sad to look uponi 

She takes them out and burns them to ashes. 

By building a dam one may stop the flow of 
the Yellow River, 

But who can assuage the grief of her heart 
when it snows and the north wind blows?*® 

And we can catch from the following par- 
tially quoted poem the nostalgia of the exile. 

In the land of Wu the mulberry leaves are 
green. 

And thrice the silkworms have gone to sleep. 

In East Luh where my family stay, 

1 wonder who is sowing those fields of ours. 


I cannot be back in time for the spring doings. 
Yet I can help nothing, traveling on the river. 

The south wind blowing wafts my homesick 
.spirit 

And carries it up to the front of our familiar 
tavern. 

There I see a peach tree on the east side of 
the house 

With thick leaves and branches waving in the 
blue mist. 

It is the tree I planted before my parting three 
years ago. 

The peach tree has grown now as tall as the 
tavern roof, 

While I have wandered about without re- 
turning.** 

Tm Fu (712-770). Tu Fu was the youthful 
companion of Li Po. He lived a life of mixed 
bliss and hardship, and from his many experi- 
ences he wrote a large body of exquisite poetry. 
Li Po has been termed the people’s poet be- 
cause of the popular appeal of his subject mat- 
ter, while Tu Fu’s mastery of the technical 
form and his craftsmanship have earned for 
him the award of being the poet’s poet. 

The Excursion 
1 

How delightful, at sunset, to loosen the boat! 
A light wind is slow to raise the waves. 

Deep in the bamboo grove, the guests linger; 
The lotus-flowers are pure and bright in the 
cool evening air. 

The young nobles stir the ice-water; 

The Beautiful Ones wash the lotus-roots, 
whose fibers are like silk threads. 

A layer of clouds above our heads is black. 

It will certainly rain, which impels me to write 
this poem. 

II 

The rain comes, soaking the mats upon which 
we are sitting. 

A hurrying wind strikes the bow of the boat. 
The rose-red rouge of the ladies from Yueh is 
wet; 

The Yen beauties are anxious about their king- 
fisher-eyebrows. 

We throw out a rope and draw in to the slop- 
ing bank. 

We tie the boat to the willow-trees. 

We roll up the curtains and watch the floating 
wave-flowers. 
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Our return is different from our setting out. 

The wind whistles and blows in great gusts. 
By the time we reach the shore, it seems as 

though the Fifth Month were Autumn.^® 

In estimating Chinese poetry, we should 
keep in mind several important facts. It is 
almost impossible to translate this poetry into 
any other language because of the subtlety of 
meaning of the Chinese characters in which 
the poetry is written. Again, where we see the 
lines as very free verse, we must remember 
that Chinese poetry is really rigid and formalis- 
tic in its pattern. Finally, Chinese poetry is 
restrained, urbane, and mature. The Chinese 
do not believe that one can write thousands 
of lines and still be poetic, because poetry to 
them is a momentary ecstasy and inspiration. 
That is why their poems are short and sub- 
jective. Many modern western poets believe 
that poetry must be imbued with the same sub- 
jective spirit which the Chinese as early as 
two thousand years ago strove to capture. 

T’ang art. The T'ang dynasty was the 
formative period of Chinese painting. During 
T’ang times there lived the great Wu Tao-tzu, 
whom the Japanese regard as the father of 
their painting. He furthered the development 
of a national school independent of foreign 
influences. 

Little remains of T’ang painting. There is 
evidence of Buddhist influence in the silk em- 
broidery adapted from paintings of the period 
(compare the illustration on the opposite page 
with the painting on page 265). The exag- 
gerated scale, with the small kneeling figures 
at the bottom, is typically Indian, as is the 
flat, broad treatment of the figures. But the 
manner in which line is used (note the gar- 
ments on the two side figures) is essentially 
Chinese. 

Sculpture in the T’ang period developed 
along more national lines, but Buddhist sub- 
ject matter was still used. The Bodhisattva 
above shows that a distinctively Chinese inter- 
pretation of these religious figures had devel- 
oped. Compare this figure with the- Buddha of 
Sarnath, page 264, and with religious sculpture 
in early medieval Europe (the Chartres figures, 
page 389). The tools which the artists have 
used to express their ideas are the same— chisel 
and stone— but their finished works are essen- 
tially different in spirit. The Chartres figures 
are architectural, while the Bodhisattva, al- 
though probably designed for a specific place. 
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is free-standing. In both the artist has com- 
posed to bring out the essential features. In 
the T’ang statue the diagonal line is repeated 
throughout the drapery to emphasize the grace- 
ful curve of the body, whereas the opposite is 
true in the long, narrow, straight Gothic fig- 
ures. Comparisons such as these help one to 
appreciate the manner in which artists express 
different cultures with the same tools— a block 
of stone and a chisel, or a brush and ink or 
paint. Chinese artists were also proficient in 
other types of sculpture, particularly in the 
depiction of grotesque mythological dragons 
and ferocious dogs. Pottery and porcelain were 
also produced, of so excellent a quality that 
they are referred to by the poets of the age. 

Contact with the Arabs, Sea commerce ex- 
panded. Traders came from India and the 
Arabs established an important colony at Can- 
ton. It was estimated that at the end of the 
eighth century about four thousand foreign 
families dwelt at the capital. The Arabs seem 
to have introduced the poppy along with the 
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jasmine, rose, and henna into China at this 
time. The Chinese, while making use of opium 
for medical purposes prior to 973, did not 
smoke it until the sixteenth century. The Tao- 
ists had always evinced an interest in alchemy, 
a study which continued to hold interest in the 
T’ang era. It appears highly possible that the 
Arabs, in control of the sea and land routes 
leading to the Far East, were the chief trans- 
mitters of Chinese alchemy to Europe. 

The invention of printing. In T’ang China 
printing, one of mankind’s most priceless in- 
ventions, was developed. At least as far back 
as the Shang dynasty the writing brush or 
pencil had been invented, and in the first cen- 
tury A.D. the Chinese invented paper. As early 
as the second century a.d. a court eunuch 
announced to his emperor the invention of 
paper. It is not known whether this eunuch 
was himself the inventor of paper, but at any 
rate he has been made its official patron. 
Unfortunately, he became involved in some 
court intrigue, was ordered to stand trial, and 
(in the words of the chronicler) “went home, 
took a bath, combed his hair, put on his best 
robes, and drank poison.’’ 

Buddhism acted as the driving force behind 
the invention of printing. The Buddhist 
monks in China felt that they would acquire 
merit by duplicating passages from their sacred 
scripture for mass distribution. And so, prob- 
ably in the first half of the eighth century. 


block printing was invented— printing from an 
image cut in a wooden block. The first known 
block print is from Japan and dates from 770. 
The invention must have been brought to the 
islands from China some time before then. 

The first printed book, however, came from 
China itself. It is the famous Diamond Sutra, 
discovered by a mendicant priest in a cave in 
the far west of China. The Diamond Sutra 
consists of six sheets of text inscribed with a 
woodcut, pasted together to form a roll some 
16 feet long. The sheets are each two and a 
half feet by almost one foot in size and must 
have been printed from very large blocks. The 
Buddhist text was obviously produced as a 
meritorious act. At the end of the work is 
written the statement: “Printed on May 11, 
868, by Wang Chieh, for free general distri- 
bution, in order in deep reverence to perpet- 
uate the memory of his parents.” 

The Chinese used their new invention not 
only to print books but also, in the tenth cen- 
tury, to issue paper money on a large scale 
and to print playing cards. These cards found 
their way either directly or indirectly from 
China to Europe in the fourteenth century. 
Because the Chinese language is made up of 
separate characters (some 40,000), China found 
it advantageous to rely principally upon block 
printing. However, the Chinese were the first 
to invent movable type, which the Koreans and 
Japanese used to good advantage later. 


Civilization versus Barbarism (906-1368) 


T he “Five Small Dynasties." The fall of the 
T’ang dynasty left China in another of 
her periodic eras of internal anarchy and 
external attack. From go6 to g6o a.d. five weak 
and short-lived dynasties contended for the 
imperial rule and are known as the Five Little 
Ages. The monarchs were anything but con- 
spicuous for model reigns. They did not pre- 
vent the central authority from disintegrating 
and could not cope with the fresh wave of 
barbarian attacks on the north and northeast. 
The tribes who assailed the frontiers included 
the Khitan Tatars, who soon changed their 
name to Liao, or Iron Tatars. But the period 
of disorder came to an end for the time being 
with the accession of a new dynasty, the Sung, 
in g6o. 

The Sungs (960-1279). The name Sung 
comes from a district in Honan over which the 


first emperor of the line had ruled. He was a 
general picked as monarch by his soldiers. He 
and his successors had the constant problem of 
trying to repel the ever-surging Tatar in- 
vaders either by force or bribery. 

The first Sung ruler died in 976, and it was 
another three years before his successor was 
able to unify all China under Sung control. 
In 998 a new emperor ascended the throne 
and in a few years started the bad example of 
paying tribute to the Tatars in an effort to buy 
them off. As time went on, the barbarians 
increased tlieir demands so that in 1043 China 
was agreeing to pay each year two hundred 
fifty-five thousand ounces of silver and the 
same number of pieces of silk and packages of 
tea. An emperor in the twelfth century hit 
upon the idea of hiring the Chin (Gold) Tatars 
to defeat the Iron Tatars. This the Chins did. 
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only to turn about and conquer the Chinese, 
so that from 1127 the Sungs lost control over 
all territory north of the Yangtze. The son of 
the emperor who had hired the Chins estab- 
lished a capital in the south, first at Nanking 
and then at Hangchow. China for the next 
century was really two empires (see map be- 
low). 

The Tatars. Then arose one of the most 
terrifying characters in the world’s history, 
Genghis Khan (1162-1227). A group of tribes 
broke away from the Gold Tatars, calling 
themselves Mongols. Genghis Khan devoted 
his talents to the uniting of the Mong;ols, so 
that Try 1206 he was conqueror of all the terri- 
tories and peoples in Mongolia. He now over- 
ran northern ^ina, driving out the Chins and 
sacking Peking and murdering its inhabitants 
in 1214. In 1216 the ruthless leader gained 
southern Manchuria, and in 1219, leaving the 
conquest of the Sung empire to the south for 
his lieutenants to accomplish, he swung west- 
ward. He pillaged central Asia, invaded India, 
ordered his armies across Persia and Asia 
Minor, and had them push on as far as the 
Danube. The taking of Novgorod started the 
subjection of Russia, so that in 1238 the Mon- 
gols held it in tribute. Genghis Khan died in 
1227, but his successors conquered first the 
Chinese rulers in the north and then the Sung 
dynasty south of the Yangtze, despite heroic 
opposition. With the accession of the well- 
known Kublai Khan in 1259, we can say that 
the Sung dynasty was overthrown by the new 
Mongol dynasty, although the Sungs continued 
to resist for another twenty years. 

Sling thought. Though the Sung era was one 
of political tragedy in the history of China, it 
represented great achievement in other fields. 
VS^ere, under the T’angs, thought and art, let- 
ters and scholarship were cosmopolitan, the 
tone of the Sung period was nationalistic, a 
result, perhaps of the foreign menace. But it 
did not limit thinkers and artists; it was an era 
extremely ridh in painting and philosophy. 

The Sung philosophers created what has 
been termed a period of Neo-Confucianism, 
for they interpreted the great sage anew, 
adding portions of Buddhistic thought. We 
recall that the teachings of Confucius aimed 
at the creation of a workable code of ethics 
for everyday living. But with the passing of 
time Confucianism became a national cult 
whose followers interpreted the teachings of 



The Mongol empire stretched all the way across Asia 
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Confucius to explain the universe itself. Bud- 
dhist thought had much to do with the trans- 
formation, for Buddha had taught the doc- 
trine that the universe was governed by cosmic 
law. His concept was added to that of Con- 
fucius, which stressed the importance of moral 
law, and the result was a new interpretation 
of Confucianism— Neo-Confucianism. 

Wang An-shih. The eleventh century pro- 
duced one of China’s most fascinating figures, 
the philosopher and socialist statesman Wang 
An-shih (1021-1086). A brilliant scholar who 
read everything he could get his hands on, he 
tried to bring China “up to date” by throw- 
ing overboard her numberless traditions. In 
1069, becoming one of the emperor’s state 
councilors, he began to put some of his pet 
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theories into practice. Wang An-shih stated 
that the ruler was responsible for providing his 
subjects with the necessities of life and that to 
accomplish this goal “the state should take the 
entire management of commerce, industry, and 
agriculture into its own hands, with a view 
to succoring the working classes and prevent- 
ing them from being ground into the dust by 
the rich.”i® He abolished the practice of 
forced labor, created engineering projects for 
preventing floods, planned pensions for the 
aged, unemployed, and poor, modernized the 
examination system and education, appointed 
boards in all the districts to regulate wages 
and commodity prices, and made the rich pay 
the taxes, while exempting the poor. 

Corruption, conservatism; opposition from 
the rich, and impracticality all combined to 
defeat Wang An-shih’s extraordinary project. 
However, it is amazing to see how completely 
modern in his theories the philosopher was. 
The platform of the modern Chinese Commu- 
nist Party is practically identical with the 
schemes of a man who lived nine hundred 
years ago. Planned economy is nothing new. 

Sung painting. The culmination of Chinese 
art came in the Sung era. Emperor Hui Tsung 
(1101-1126) was a collector and patron as well 
as being himself a painter. His collection of 
paintings included five thousand works. But 
although he made his court an art center, Hui 
Tsung proved unable to cope with the un- 
artistically minded Tatars, who carried him 
into exile in 1126 and destroyed nearly all the 
treasures which he had collected. Altogether 


there have been recorded the names of eight 
hundred painters from the Sung era. The 
“Ten Thousand Miles of the Yangtze" (page 
286) and the painting above are two examples 
of Sung painting. 

Chinese painting made no attempt to be 
realistic. The painter believed that days of 
meditation of one scene would reveal the essen- 
tial mood to the artist. When this observation 
had been carried on as long as necessary, the 
artist would paint the scene without looking 
at it. In this way he felt he was finding the 
most permanent aspects of the scene, not 
merely recording a fleeting impression made 
by light or shade or varying weather. The 
Chinese painter believed in the simplest state- 
merit, and used as few lines as possible for each 
object. The painting above shows the manner 
in which the Chinese painter interpreted land- 
scape with an economy of line and shading. 
Notice how unimportant man is as compared 
to the spacious beauty of nature around him. 
Compare this with the Renaissance interpre- 
tation of landscape in such a painting as 
"Pastoral Concert," page 450. There humans 
are all-important, and nature is subordinated. 

The use of ink on silk meant that the 
painter had to be sure of every line of the 
painting, for once his brush stroke was ef- 
fected, no changes could be made. The re- 
quired degree of skill thus took years of 
practice. The use of the brush for Chinese 
writing gave painters excellent training. The 
same skillful use of the brush can be seen in 
the painted pottery. 
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Further insight into the philosophy of Chi- 
nese art may be obtained by examining the 
Chinese term for “landscape.” Translated lit- 
erally, it signifies "mountain and water.” For 
centuries the Chinese artist has sought to ex- 
tract from these elements the essence of life, 
just as Taoist thinking has tried to find the 
answer to the riddle of life in nature. 

Pottery. In the Sung era pottery was highly 
developed. Shapes were extremely simple, and 
decoration was accomplished by glaze, brush 
work, relief, or incised line. Glaze is a mineral 
mixture ground into powder, combined with 
water and sprayed or painted on the dish. 
When fused by the heat of the kiln it be- 
comes a lustrous coating, either transparent or 
opaque. Vessels may be glazed a solid color or 
designs painted with a brush, or lines scratched 
into the surface and covered with glaze. Porce- 
lain, used often in the Sung period, is fired at 
a very high temperature, and is so thin as to 
be nearly transparent. The Sung artists knew 
that the beauty of a dish lay in its shape, and 
they used very restrained decoration to empha- 
size or complement the form. Notice the way 
in which the lines of the relief on the bowl 
below emphasize the shape and repeat it rhyth- 
mically. 

The Yuan, or Mongol, dynasty. The year 
1279 is the time from which the Mongol, or 
Yuan, dynasty is reckoned because, although 
Kublai Khan became the Great Khan nearly 
twenty years earlier, it was not until 1279 that 
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the last Sung pretender was eradicated. We are 
indebted for our knowledge of the Khan to one 
who is perhaps the world’s most famous trav- 
eler and the audror of the world’s most out- 
. standing travelogue— Marco Polo. 

Marco Polo’s account of Cathay. As a 
youth, Marco had accompanied his father and 
rnicle eastward to the court of Kublai Khan. 
He lived in China for about ten years, enjoy- 
ing the hospitalfty of the emperor, with whom 
he was in high favor. Three years after the 
Polos returned to Venice, Marco was captured 
and imprisoned during a war with Genoa, and 
in prison he dictated to a fellow prisoner his 
adventures in the orient, the first account of 
the Far East by a European to receive wide- 
spread attention and to influence western 
thought to the present day. So incredulous 
were contemporary Venetians of the wonders 
Marco had seen in China (whose civilization 
was superior to anything in thirteenth-century 
Europe) that they nicknamed him Messer Mil- 
lione on account of his numberless “fables.” 

We can scarcely blame them when we con- 
trast the squalor of medieval Europe with 
such eastern wonders as a city the size of 
Peking, which was twenty-four miles square 
yet whose streets were “so broad and straight 
that from one gate to another [was] visible”; 
a town in southern China, which had twelve 
thousand stone bridges and four thousand 
public baths; the magnificent messenger sys- 
tem of the Khan in which stations were 
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posted every twenty-five to thirty miles with 
horses for the swift dispatch of messages, so 
that “on all these posts taken together there 
are more than 300,000 horses kept up”; the 
great marble palaces of the Klian and his large 
granaries stocked against possible famine; and 
the use of black stones (coal) for purposes of 
heating. Obviously many a sober-minded Eu- 
ropean would doubt that stones could burn, 
as Marco insisted. “If you supply the fire with 
them at night, and .see that they are well 
kindled, you will find them still alight in the 
morning; and they make such capital fuel 
that no other is used throughout the country. 
It is true that they have plenty of wood also, 
but they do not burn it, because these stones 
burn better and cost less." 

Kublai Khan as emperor. According to 
Marco Polo, Kublai Khan was a most remark- 
able ruler. During his reign Mongol power ex- 
tended across Asia from China to the Dnieper 
(see map, page 291), while by 1278 Kublai had 
achieved the considerable feat of gaining con- 
trol of all China itself. He realized that the 
people whom he had conquered pos.sessed a 
culture superior to his own, and he ruled toler- 
antly and wi.sely. He built public highways 
and granaries to store surpluses of food, re- 
vised the calendar, aided the sick, orphans, and 
old scholars through state care, and built a 
beautiful new capital at and near old Peking. 
Peace and order were established throughout 
his vast cmjjire, a feat so remarkable that one 
scholar has stated, “It was indeed marvelous 
that, through the protection of one man, an 


Italian trader could journey unmolested from 
the Black Sea to Peking and back again— a 
situation which had never existed before and 
which disappeared with the passing of Kublai 
Khan."^® Kublai also deepened and extended 
the Grand Canal, welcomed new religious sys- 
tems, and patronized the arts with a dazzling 
munificence. 

The drama and the novel. We might expect 
that a Tatar dynasty would not support ad- 
vance in purely Chinese culture, but this was 
not the case. Although the Emperor Hsuan 
Tsung of the T’ang dynasty is regarded today 
as the patron saint of the drama because of his 
early contributions, it was in the Yuan, or 
Mongol, dynasty that Chinese drama became 
firmly established as an art. The Hundred 
Plays of the Yuan Dynasty include several 
works of genuine literary merit. The Mongols 
introduced the novel, a form of literature 
which is considered by the Chinese to be not 
intellectually respectable. However, they still 
delight in reading a tale that may well have 
been written at this time— the most famous 
novel in Chinese literature. The Story of the 
Three Kingdoms. 

Decline of the Mongols. The Yuan, or 
Mongol, dynasty declined after the passing of 
Kublai, because of the succession of weak 
rulers and the gradual assimilation of the 
Mongols by the numerically superior and anti- 
foreign Chinese. Finally in 1368 an ex- 
Buddhist monk entered Peking and established 
the Ming dynasty as a result of having led a 
victorious rebellion. 


The Evolution of Japan 


J apanese geography. The Japanese do not 
use the term “Japan” to designate their 
native land. Instead they call it Nippon or, in 
poetry especially, Yamato, “the Mountain Por- 
tal.” Yamato has been immortalized thus by 
an eighteenth-century jxiet: 

If one should ask you 
What is the heart 
Of Island Yamato— 

It is the mountain chen7 blossom 
Which exhales its perfume in the 
morning sun 

The Japanese are passionately fond of the 
natural beauties of their homeland, although 
the geographical make-up of the island empire 


may not deserve such homage. In the archi- 
pelago are 4223 islands of varying size. The 
principal one is Honshu, which today contains 
the main cities of Japan, including the historic 
capital of the kingdom, Kyoto. On Honshu 
also is situated the symbol by which Japan 
is known all over the world, the holy moun- 
tain Fujiyama. Altogether about six hundred 
islands of the archipelago are inhabited. To- 
day they possess a population of more than 
72,000,000. This figure does not include the 
millions living in Korea or other parts of the 
empire, whose size is subject to change from 
time to time. The support of such a large pop- 
ulation on an area whose resources are below 
the people’s needs constitutes Japan's major 
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problem. Only 17% of the islands’ soil is 
arable. A large proportion of the rice annu- 
ally consumed has to be imported. Other im- 
portant crops include rye, soy beans, barley, 
and wheat. Fish, which abound oH the coasts, 
supply a large portion of the Japanese diet. 
Japan has few mineral resources and is defi- 
cient in iron, coal, and oil deposits, essential 
to large-scale manufacturing. Added to these 
deficiencies is the fact that Japan has been 
subjected to recurring earthquakes, typhoons, 
and tidal waves. But disaster and want have 
never prevented the Japanese people from 
making an annual visit to a grove of cherry 
trees in blossom; misfortune has not kept them 
from writing exquisite poetry about the beau- 
ties of the chrysanthemums, the trailing wis- 
taria, and the blue lakes. 

Origins of the Japanese people. The tra- 
ditional account of the origins of the Japanese 
people is highly interesting— and highly fic- 
titious. The first emperor is supposed to have 
been descended from the Sun Goddess. He is 
known as Jimmu Tenno, and, according to 
tradition, became emperor in 660 b.c. Ever 
since the reign of Jimmu Tenno there has been 
only one ruling family to preside over the des- 
tinies of Nippon. Thus this royal house can 
claim to have the oldest unbroken line of any 
in the world. 

The historical account of the origins of 
Nippon is more prosaic but still interesting. 
Where the Japanese people came from is not 
definitely known. They are a mixed race. In 
ancient times the archipelago witnessed many 
immigrations from the Asiatic mainland and 
probably from such islands lying to the south 
as Borneo, Java, and the Philippines. Today 
there are racial similarities between certain 
Japanese and people in southern China and 
Indo-China, while others are akin to the in- 
habitants of Korea and Manchuria. The most 
primitive people living in Japan today are an 
interesting aboriginal group called Ainu. At 
present they live mainly on the island of 
Hokkaido, although at one time they inhab- 
ited the other principal islands of the archi- 
pelago. Ainu artifacts have been found which 
may be six thousand years old. The Ainu 
people, now only about twenty thousand in 
number, are low-statured, hairy, with eyes not 
almond-shaped like the Japanese, thick nosed, 
and with rather high ^eekbones. These 
aborigines were a branch of the original pop- 



ulation of the Japanese islands whom the in- 
vading Japanese either drove from the south- 
ern islands or absorbed into their own people. 
Japan had a Stone Age, for there are artifacts 
to prove it. The Stone Age in Japan may 
have persisted as late as 1000 b.c. 

The Chinese influence. It seems certain that 
during the days of the Chou dynasty in China 
(iiaa -1225 B.c.) successive immigrations to 
Japan took place, possibly from northeast Asia 
by way of Korea. These invaders exterminated 
the Neolithic inhabitants or drove them into 
remote districts, and planted their own cul- 
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ture. They brought with them the use of 
metal. Chinese influence probably predomi- 
nated at this time and became even more 
powerful as time elapsed. Not later than the 
first century b.c. there existed a strong outpost 
of Chinese culture in Korea, and unquestion- 
ably traffic existed between that area and the 
Japanese islands. China’s culture at this time 
ranked with any in the entire world, and the 
inhabitants of Nippon did not remain unaf- 
fected by its splendor. 

Although the Japanese profess to trace the 
history of their ruling house from 660 b.c., we 
know little or nothing about the island king- 
dom until the sixth century a.d. Koreans in 
large numbers were then crossing over from 
the mainland, and Japan was enriched by the 
advent of artisans, potters, weavers, painters, 
and farmers skilled in agriculture and the 
breeding of silkworms. The educated immi- 
grants, scribes, and accountants brought over 
the Chinese language with its character script, 
of inestimable value for Japanese culture. 
Then in 552 Buddhism came from Korea and 
in time grew to be the principal faith of the 
islands (together with Shintoism). 

The spread of Buddhism in Japan was due 
largely to the propagandizing efforts of Prince 
Shotoku Taishi, revered today for his humani- 
tarianism and vision. When Shotoku died in 
621, the year before Moljammed was forced to 
make his Hegira from Mecca to Medina, it was 
said that all people mourned him as though 
he were a close kinsman. Buddhism stimu- 
lated the refinement of manners and morals 
and at the same time introduced many new 
artistic ideas from India and China. Early art 
in Japan was to a great extent stimulated by 
Chinese art. The T’ang dynasty had com- 
menced its age of enlightenment. Students 
were journeying westward to learn more about 
the country of which a Chinese priest said in 
622 at the court in Japan: “The land of Great 
T’ang is a wonderful country, whose laws are 
complete and fixed. Constant communication 
should be kept up with it.’’^^ 

Evolution of Japanese government. In 645 
an important document in Japanese constitu- 
tional history was set forth— the Great Reform. 
According to its provisions the ruler of Yamato 
was no longer a weak chieftain with only 
nominal suzerainty over the heads of the vari- 
ous clans, but the real emperor of Japan who 
in theory owned every acre of land in his em- 


pire. In 702 a law code, the Tai-ho (“Great 
Treasure") was set forth, founded on Chinese 
antecedents. Dealing with a multitude of sub- 
jects, including duties of officials, services to 
the gods, the land, taxation, salaries, army and 
frontier defense, stores of rice and grain, arrest 
of criminals, funerals and mourning, and other 
social topics, the Tai-ho stressed that all per- 
sons, irrespective of birth or position, owed 
equal allegiance to the government. This con- 
cept of duty is still completely engrained in the 
Japanese. There is no sacrifice which a citizen 
is not willing to make for Nippon. 

The Nara period {710-794). The period 
from 710 to 794 is known as the Nara period 
because the beautiful city of Nara was made 
the capital of Japan. At Nara can be found 
the Daibutsu, a huge bronze image of Buddha 
whose casting began in 747. The Daibutsu— 
"Buddha of Infinite Compassion’’— is 53 feet 
high (the little finger is nearly as long as a man 
is tall) and required over a million pounds of 
metal. Travelers from all over the world have 
visited the great shrine. Buddhism continued 
to flourish in the Nara period, and poetry was 
popular. The verse forms in which Nara 
poetry was couched originally came from 
China and were used by the refined court 
people to express moods and attitudes. The 
favorite pattern was the tanka, a rigid and con- 
ventional form. These poems made use of 
puns, double meanings, and classical allusions. 

The Heian period {794-1156). In 794 a new 
capital, the political center until 18G9, was 
built at Kyoto. Kyoto, “City of Peace,” is 
historically perhaps the richest city in all 
Japan. The period lasting down to 1156 is 
known as the Heian period. It is an age noted 
particularly for its literature, owing largely 
to the invention of two new types of phonetic 
writing during the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Syllabic in make-up, both are natural develop- 
ments of the Chinese character system. Much 
of the best Heian literature was written by 
feminine authors, the most famous diary of 
the age, the Pillow Book, being composed by 
a court lady, Sei Shonagon. Apparently cour- 
tiers and ladies wrote poems about trivial 
matters in their idle hours. They admired 
the cherry blossoms in the spring, arranged 
flowers, and concerned themselves with the 
painstaking details of socially correct color 
scheme in dress. The common people led no 
such idyllic life, but instead toiled at raising 
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rice, tea, and cotton. Fishing furnished a liveli- 
hood for many of the poorer people, although 
the influence of Buddhism, which forbids the 
killing and eating of flesh and fish, must have 
seriously curtailed the fishing industry. 

Social structure of medieval Japan. The 
populace of medieval Japan was divided into 
two groups: the free and the non-free. The 
highest members of the free group were the 
heads of the great clans, all of whom bore im- 
portant rank at court. The lesser nobles were 
not eligible to occupy the state’s highest ofifices, 
but devoted their talents to the professions, 
the arts, or warfare. The lowest of the free 
people were the peasant, small landholders 
and members of certain guilds, who paid taxes 
in grain and labor. The guildsmen followed 
such occupations as smith, armorer, and lac- 
quer-worker. Among the non-free people were 
both public and private slaves. The public 
slaves worked on the land, from which they 
received a food ration, or were engaged in 
such menial tasks as scavenging and grave-dig- 
ging. The private slaves belonged to the house- 
holds of wealthy nobles and could be sold or 
given away. At this time the slaves, made up 
in large measure of Korean and Ainu captives 
as well as political offenders, comprised one 
tenth to one fifth of the total population. 

The shogun. At various times during 
Japan’s early history a virtual military dicta- 
torship was established, with supreme power 
given to an officer called the s/iogun— "gen- 
eralissimo.” The title was usually bestowed 
upon some deserving soldier, and only for the 
duration of the national crisis. But upon one 
of Japan’s greatest statesmen, Yoritomo (1146- 
iigS) the title was conferred for life, and to 
him also was given the right to name his suc- 
cessor. Yoritomo established a form of govern- 
ment, the bakufu (army headquarters), which 
existed for almost seven hundred years. Hence- 
forth the shogun as military commander took 
over the control of justice, law, and finance. 
He appointed constables and land stewards 
over every province to prevent rebellion. Thus 
the shogun became the real ruler of Japan. 
Although he continued to pay the utmost 
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respect to the emperor and governed at a 
discreet distance from the imperial court, 
the principal power in Nippon belonged to 
him and not to the emperor. This was the 
state of affairs down to the revolution of 1867. 

“The Great Wind.” In ia6o Kublai Khan 
came to the throne of China. Hearing reports 
about the mythical wealth of Nippon, the 
Great Khan decided to extend his rule to 
Japan. He made extensive plans for the in- 
vasion, gathering over 100,000 men in 5500 
ships. The stoical Japanese prepared to meet 
a danger fully as great as that faced by Eliza- 
bethan England when the Spanish Armada 
sailed northward. But, as befell the Armada, 
nature came to the aid of the Japanese. A tem- 
pest— henceforth known as "the Great Wind” 
—dispersed the ships of the invaders, in 1281. 
The fleet was scattered and thousands of men 
perished or were cast on Japanese soil to be 
captured by the natives as slaves. Yet so great 
was the danger that the Nipponese never for- 
got it, and it is said that even in recent times 
the Japanese mother would ask her crying 
child, “Do you think the Mogu are coming?” 

The Hojo period. The thirteenth century 
in Japan belongs to what is called the Hojo 
period, noted for its literature, art, and social 
customs. Painting continued to be mostly 
portraiture, concerned with depicting court 
figures. Caricature appeared, however, and has 
continued throughout Japanese painting. Dur- 
ing the Hojo period official recognition was 
given the bushido, the unwritten code of chiv- 
alry and honor as practiced by the samurai 
(warrior nobility). The bushido stressed cour- 
age, fortitude, composure, benevolence, polite- 
ness, and loyalty. It also approved the custom 
of self-immolation known as seppuku (popu- 
larly known as hara-kari). Seppuku was not 
mere suicide but a ceremonial by which the 
warrior could expiate crimes, escape disgrace, 
or prove his loyalty. There is a story that a 
policeman once committed seppuku because 
he had the misfortune to misdirect an imperial 
procession through a village street. These cus- 
toms reveal the stoical indifference to death 
which the Japanese people possess. 


Summary 

We have reviewed the history of the great and dynamic Chinese people over a period 
of sixteen hundred years. We have seen the rise and fall of more than a dozen dynasties, 
each with its individual problems and contributions, yet all prolonging the continuous 
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sweep of cultural traits which make Chinese civilization unique. Likewise, we have 
noticed how various dynasties have heen outstanding in particular ways. The Ch’ins 
unified a number of warring feudal states into one great empire. The Hans extended 
Chinese territory and witnessed the coming of Buddhism, the invention of paper, and a 
flourishing literature. The T’ang period was marked especially by the rich flowering 
of poetry, painting, and sculpture, and the invention of printing. The Sungs, despite a 
period of political chaos and Tatar invasion, contributed to a resurgence of Confucian 
philosophy and saw painting and pottery reach new artistic heights. The Yuan, or 
Mongol, dynasty patronized the arts and helped develop the drama and fiction rvriting. 
It is true that the Mongol dynasty was foreign in origin, but its rulers adopted Chinese 
customs and aided rather than retarded the expansion of native culture. 

One fact is preeminent when a summation of Chinese civilization is attempted. It 
is the vitality of Chinese temperament. Even as the Chinese can biologically assimilate 
other races without losing their own characteristics (and have done so all through their 
history), so in their culture they assimilate foreign customs without seeming to impair 
their own. Physically, the Chinese are a strong people who en masse appear to be im- 
pervious to racial degeneration and who are indisputably among the most productive 
groups in the world today. They have always lived simple lives close to the soil, which 
they cherish deeply, and for that reason, if for no other, they are strong traditionalists 
who desire to perpetuate those cultural habits which have made them enduring as a 
race. Despite the rise and fall of dynasties and the periodic invasion of barbarian tribes 
from the west and north the Chinese people until the most recent times have led much 
the same physical existence and enjoyed the same social customs as their ancestors who 
died over two thousand years ago. They are deeply conservative, and their conservatism 
has acted to their disadvantage in an age of change. But they have a priceless heritage 
of poise, sanity, and tradition which may see them through the present years of turmoil. 

In this chapter also we have learned something about the origins of the people of 
Japan and their early history. They owed a great debt of gratitude to China for their 
initial cultural advancements, but had already begun to make their own individual 
contributions. We shall come back to the subsequent evolution of the island kingdom 
in a future chapter. At the conclusion of this chapter, Nippon was still static and slum- 
bering. But already her people had been inculcated with such important traits as unswerv- 
ing loyalty to their emperor, almost fanatical courage, and a great pride in their native 
customs and ideals. 
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THE PANORAMA OF EUROPE 


T he foregoing chapters have given a picture of the high level of civilization 
in the Near East and the Far East in medieval times. In the history of world 
civilization, it was a period when these areas outshone other parts of the world. 
Bagdad became a metropolis of two million people. Constantinople displayed 
an architectural magnificence and a superiority in the making of luxurious wares 
not rivaled anywhere in the west. Hindu culture enjoyed its golden age under 
the Rajput dynasty. And China during the glorious T’ang period developed 
printing, subsidized art, and perused with happy satisfaction the matchless poetry 
of Tu Fu and Li Po. Passing from the notable achievements in the Near and the 
Far East, we now consider the course of events in Europe after the collapse of 
Charlemagne’s empire in the ninth century. 

The time span for the Middle Ages in western Europe can be thought of as 
the thousand years separating the fifth from the fifteenth century. So much 
research in the medieval field has been done in our times that we scarcely need feel 
obliged to refute the charge that the Middle Ages were devoid of order and 
learning. This error arose largely out of the false emphasis placed by Renaissance 
scholars on the culture of ancient Greece and Rome, so that they were unable to 
appreciate the true significance of the many original contributions of their im- 
mediate predecessors. But modern scholars have demonstrated that the medieval 
mind was just as capable as any other and medieval learning and art just as 
remarkable. The Middle Ages, however, were motivated by a perspective quite 
different from what had gone before or was to come after. This perspective has 
been called “other-worldly.” The attention of our medieval ancestors tended to 
be turned toward a religious goal— one of preparation for the hereafter. The 
Church was the great arbiter of human destiny in the Middle Ages, and it 
strengthened this attitude. 

Although the Middle Ages were in an important sense “other-worldly,” they 
were at the same time -peopled with men who were very much concerned with 
secular interests and who championed the cause of this world. Our medieval 
forebears led a flesh-and-blood existence, and, especially in view of the ever-present 
hazards of plague and famine, they were remarkably “alive.” The Middle Ages 
were a period of transition from the rich classical culture of Greece and Rome to 
the even richer culture of modern times, a transition which was marked, at the 
outset, by several centuries of uncertainty and a lowering of material, moral, and 
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intellectual standards. But by 800 a.d. the process of revival had definitely begun. 
The fusion of four great elements, Greek, Roman, Christian, and German, was 
well on its tray, and in the next six hundred years tlie upward trend of civiliza- 
tion was vigorous. After the twelfth century the advance of culture in western 
Europe was stimulated by contact with the Near East and even the Far East. 

T he medieval scene now presents itself for our examination. Life in the castle, 
manor, and town will acquaint us with hotv men were governed, how food 
was produced, and how some few commodities were manufactured and sold. 
Interwoven with the political and economic manifestations of medieval culture 
were the social habits of the time. We shall see ho^v the lords and ladies lived 
and dined, how they amused themselves, how tlie serfs eked out a miserable 
existence and tried to get a little joy out of life, and ^^’hat kind of life was led 
by the burgher in the city. The Middle Ages were far from barren in thought, 
for we shall see that during this period our modern European languages took 
form, the Gothic style tvas evolved, many literary classics ivere produced, and 
finally, the university in its modern form was born. 

As for the Christian Church, its influence pervaded everyivhere, for it gave 
the medieval scene its dimensions, its color, its main characters, and its inner 
meaning. All men were born, lived, and died under tlic protection of tlie Cluirch, 
and the Church was stern toivard those who tried to reject its ministrations. But 
there were few indeed who tried, for within the Church was consolation from 
the harshness and uncertainty of life. The Church prt)\ ided warmth and color 
and drama in a society that was often drab and unexciting. Within the Church, 
too, a career might be made when social stratification outside had stifled the 
opportunities of all but the well-born. Finally, the authority of the Church, 
stemming from the Pope in Rome and filtering down through an hierarchy of 
archbishops, bishops, and other functionaries to the humble parish priest, provided 
the nearest approach to effective centralized government in the Middle Ages, 
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civilization was undergoing far-reaching change from the strong impact of numerous Ger- 
manic invasions that reached their climax in the fifth century. The prosperous city life, 
so important a feature of the Roman empire, practically disappeared in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, and the strong cential government that had once radiated fiom Rome 
guaranteeing law and order to all Roman subjects became a mere memory. But while 
civilization retrogressed during the so<alled Daik Ages, life still went on. New institu- 
tions were devised to take the place of those destroyed by the Germanic invasions. Politi- 
cally, economically, and socially these new agencies were generally crude when compared 
with those which served society in the da)s of the Caesars, but even so, tliey served 
their purpose of providing the men of medieval times with food and shelter and the 
means of obtaining at least some form of law and order. 

Beside the church, the most characteristic features of medieval European society were 
feudalism and the manor. While feudalism referred primarily to political organization, 
the manor constituted the system by which medieval man obtained economic subsistence. 
Feudalism did not spring up overnight in Europe following the Germanic invasions. In 
fact, its roots, as we shall see, go back to practices prevailing in the Roman empire and 
even to certain institutions possessed by the Germanic tribes before they came into the 
empire. Like so many things in medieval ci\ili7ation, feudalism was a blend of both 
Germanic and Roman customs. The essence of feudalism was lack of an effective central 
government and reliance upon local authorities to carry on governmental functions. 

Equally important and perhaps even more basic than feudalism was the manor, for the 
manorial system was the method by which food and clothing were provided. The manor. 
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as we shall soon discover, was a small area of land peopled mainly by serfs, who consti- 
tuted the overwhelming majority of the population of Europe in the Middle Ages. Not 
slave and yet not free, these peasants were bound to the soil which they tilled for their 
betters, the feudal nobility. Agriculture on the manor was primitive, contact with the 
outside world was rare, and self-sufficiency was the economic keynote. 

For several hundred years, in fact throughout the early centuries of the Middle Ages, 
feudalism and the manor dominated the medieval scene. But slowly and imperceptibly 
a new institution gathered its strength and expanded its activities. This was the city. 
By 1 200 flourishing cities existed in many areas of Europe. The revival of city life first 
began in northern Italy, and about the same time city life began anew in southern 
France, in Flanders, in a few localities in England, and in the Rhine valley and along 
the Baltic Sea in Germany. While nourished by medieval civilization, the city soon 
showed that its spirit was entirely foreign to the organization of medieval life. The cities 
weaned serfs away from their manors, ended the self-sufficiency of the manors by con- 
tributing to the expansion of trade, and combined with the kings to destroy the influence 
of the feudal aristocracy. 


Feudalism 


T he collapse of Charlemagne's empire. 

In our last reference to historical devel- 
opments in western Europe (Chapter 7) we 
saw how the Frankish ruler Charlemagne had 
succeeded in creating a well organized and 
efficiently governed Christian empire which in- 
cluded most of western Europe except Spain 
and the region east of the Elbe River. But 
this empire was not destined to last. The col- 
lapse of the Carolingian empire is the first 
important event in the story of medieval 
times. 

The descendants of Charlemagne had little 
of his genius. For example, his son, Louis the 
Pious, who succeeded his father in 814, was 
dominated by his wife and by churchmen and 



had little will of his own in governmental af- 
fairs. Even before the death of Louis the 
Pious, his sons were quarreling over the im- 
perial patrimony. Charles the Bald and Louis 
the German made common cause against their 
elder brother, Lothaire, who had been given 
the imperial title by his father. After some 
fighting the quarrelsome grandsons of Charle- 
magne settled their differences in the Treaty 
of Verdun in 843 (see map). This agreement 
divided Charlemagne’s empire into three parts, 
foreshadowing the political boundaries of mod- 
ern Europe. Charles the Bald got the equiv- 
alent pf modern France, Louis the German 
obtained what corresponds roughly to mod- 
ern Germany, and Lothaire retained the now 
empty title of emperor and a middle strip of 
territory from Italy to the North Sea. 

Lothaire died in 855, and by 870 his king- 
dom had been divided between his younger 
brothers. Under their successors, the Carolin- 
gian domains fell into complete chaos. Charle- 
magne’s unified empire had perished. 

Ninth-century invasions, A second impor- 
tant development in European medieval his- 
tory was the renewal of invasions in the ninth 
century. We recall the invasions that had 
caused such turmoil in the Roman world in 
the fifth century. The second wave of inva- 
sions, however, was not made up of the same 
Germanic peoples who had brought about the 
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fall of Rome but consisted of three other with the attempts of the Carolingian mon- 

groups: Northmen (also referred to as Danes, archs to keep their dominions under central 

Vikings, and Norsemen) from the north, Sara- authority, and tints tliey aided materially in 

cens from the south, and Hungarians from the bringing about that decentralization of power 

east. The map above shows the incursions of known as feudalism. 

these new peoples. From the east came the Hungarians, who 

During the ninth century the Danes con- were Asiatic in origin. After their defeat by 

quered lands in northeast England and settled Otto i in the battle of Lechfeld (yf)5), the Hun- 

there permanently, their territory being known garians settled in that region of eastern En- 
as the Danelaw. In 843 the Norse pushed their rope which bears their name today. In the 

long, slender boats up the Loire; in 845 they ninth century Mohammedan .Saracens repeat- 

penetrated the Seine and conquered and set- ediy attacked Italy, profaning the tomb of St. 

tied upon lands in western France. Finally Peter in 846 and gaining a foothold in Sicily 

in 911 they forced Charles the Simple to and southern Italy. 

cede the territory now called (after them) Frankish disunity. The destructive raids of 
Normandy. Not content with their successful the new invaders brought confusion to western 

raids upon France, the Vikings established Europe. Added to the danger frf)m the out- 

princip^ities in Russia. They pillaged even side was the growing inability of the Franki.sh 

Mohammedan Spain and the Italian penin- kings to maintain order within their own 

sula. But they were not simply piratical borders, while the German custom of dividing 

raiders. Their activities were a major factor the kingdom among the monarch’s sons cer- 

in the revival of trade in northwestern Europe, tainly did not make for political unification, 

and they carried on a prosperous commerce As the Frankish empire split into wairing 

with the Byzantine empire during the ninth principalities and kingdoms, the local landed 

and tenth centuries. The political effects of gentry grew in power at the expense of the 

their coming, however, were not so construe- king. The kings were forced to grant lands 

tive as their commerce. They played havoc to powerful nobles to make sure the nobles 
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In the history of Europe, natural boundaries such as mountains, rims, and seas have played an important role. By 
studying this map closely you can sometimes tell what boundaries were to mark off states and tuitions as these grew 
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up in later times. As you study the history oj the succeeding centuries, compare other maps ’with this one to notice 
how some of the greatest trouble spots have been those where no natural boundaries marked off one state Jrom another. 
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would not desert to the king's enemies. The 
nobles in turn were expected to provide the 
monarch with mounted knights. 

Finally, it became obvious to all that the 
central government was unable to protect its 
subjects against the attacks of foreign invaders. 
Everywhere less powerful men had to place 
themselves under the protection of more 
powerful men in the immediate neighborhood. 
The process was well on its way by the middle 
of the ninth century, following the virtual col- 
lapse of the Carolingian empire. This is borne 
out by a Carolingian law in 847 which ordered 
every freeman to place himself under a lord, 
plain recognition on the part of the central 
government that it was not able to afford pro- 
tection to the people of the realm. Two main 
factors, the disintegration of central power and 
the growing need of protection, served to 
create in western Europe a new concept of 
government— feudalism. 

Feudalism defined. Feudalism can be said 
to have emerged as a well-defined govern- 
mental system throughout most of western 
Europe by the year 900. It was a system of gov- 
ernment whose outstanding feature was the 
distribution, or decentralization, of political 
authority among a landed aristocracy. In 
theory this aristocracy' was subordinate to the 
king, but in practice it was a law unto itself. 
Feudalism was characterized by the following 
features; (1) the exercise of governmental func- 
tions by numerous local authorities, (2) a dis- 
tinctive form of landholding, (3) an elaborate 
system of persc^nal relationships, (4) a military 
system, and (5) certain judicial agencies. 

Feudalism was really a transitional political 
stage, for it svas seldom anywhere more titan a 
poor substitute for a closely knit and central- 
ized government. It served as a stopgap fol- 
lowing the collapse of a unified political system 
until a more effective government could be 
developed. The value of feudalism was that 
it enabled people, in the absence of a strong 
government, to obtain certain basic political 
requisites such as military protection and some 
form of justice, without which even a limited 
form of civilized life would be impossible. 
Such a situation obtained in China at the time 
of Confucius and in Egypt following the de- 
mise of the Old Kingdom. Feudalism was 
nothing new. 

The origins of feudalism. European feudal- 
ism was based upon customs and institutions 


that came from two main sources, Roman and 
German. By the fifth century the ability of 
the emperor to protect his subjects had disap- 
peared and the provinces were at the mercy of 
marauders. Since individuals needed protec- 
tion both for themselves and their lands, two 
practices arose in the later Roman empire. 
The weak landowner, fearing the loss of every- 
thing, gave over his land to a stronger neigh- 
bor, who permitted him to cultivate it. How- 
ever, he no longer owned the land but was 
now a tenant, and the new owner, although 
he granted the property to the original owner 
without rent and usually for no specific time, 
had the right to take it back at will. This 
Roman practice was known as the precarium, 
and continued to exist into the Merovingian 
period. But as the grant of land could be ter- 
minated at any time, the tenant often found 
that his tenure was most “precarious.” When 
the land w'as granted to the original owner 
on the condition that he render military serv- 
ice, the practice W'as called beneficium, and 
when the beneficium became hereditary and in- 
volved feudal dues other than military service, 
it was called the fief. There was a second 
Roman practice for the freeman who owned 
no land. He went to the strong neighbor and 
asked for protection and support. This he re- 
ceived, through the practice called the patro- 
cinium. In return for various sersdees he was 
added to the lord’s household. 

The institution of comitatus came from Ger- 
man society, where for a long time the chief- 
tains had chosen picked warriors as a personal 
retinue. The comitalus was a relationship of 
mutual protection wherein these warriors 
swore solemnly to aid their chief loyally at all 
times. In return they were provided by him 
with food and military equipment. The per- 
sonal relationship of feudalism arose from the 
union of the practices of the patrocinium and 
comitatus, while the feudal system of land 
tenure grew out of the precarium. 

A third practice played a part in the devel- 
opment of feudalism. This was the granting of 
immunity. Through force or favor the landed 
aristocrat, or noble, as he came to be called, 
exacted from the king the exemption of his 
estate from taxes or royal supendsion. Thus 
the lord won the all-important right to govern 
his own territory as he wished. The lord now 
had definite political and legal powers and re- 
sponsibilities, so long as he governed according 
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to his obligations to the king. His immunity 
was legally recognized in the course of time. 
By 900 this process of decentralization was 
completed in France, and it was soon common 
elsewhere in Europe, though not to such a 
complete extent. 

Relation of lord and vassal. One of the 
principal elements of feudalism was the per- 
sonal one, the lord-vassal relationship. The 
vassal knelt before his lord and promised to 
be his "man.” This ceremony was the act of 
homage, and it was fdled with all the solemnity 
which the Middle Ages could create. With the 
lord sitting and the man kneeling before him 
with head uncovered, the vassal placed both 
hands in those of the lord and said, “I become 
your man, to keep faith with you against all 
others.” The lord then helped him to his feet, 
kissed him on the mouth, and promised to 
take him as his vassal. The latter then swore 
upon the Gospel or some other sacred object 
an oath of eternal fidelity to his lord, called 
the oath of fealty. 

The next rite was that of investing the vas- 
sal with the fief by a symbolic act on the part 
of the lord. A lance, glove, stick, or even a bit 
of straw was handed the vassal to signify the 
latter's right of private jurisclictidn over a fief 
(but not ownership of it). The fief was ordi- 
narily a unit of land, varying in size but al- 
ways large enough at least to support a knight 
and his horse. The granting of the fief was 
called infeudation, or enfeoffment, while the 
ceremony by which the vassal was symbolically 
invested with the fief was known as investi- 
ture. The fief was like the bcneficium except 
that the former was not a life estate but was 
hereditary, transferred from father to son, with 
each fulfilling the usual services of vassalage. 

The feudal contract thus entered into by 
lord and vassal was considered sacred and 
binding upon both parties. Breaking this tie 
of mutual obligations was considered to be a 
felony because it violated the feudal code of 
chivalry by which all knights good and true 
patterned their lives. 

The lord’s obligations. Let us now examine 
the reciprocal feudal contract and see what 
the obligations of both the lord and his vassal 
were. The lord was obliged (1) to protect his 
vassal from his enemies, (2) to ensure him ju.v 
tice at the feudal court, (3) to refrain from 
corrupting nobles who held land from his vas- 
sal (a relationship known as subinfeudation. 
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which will be described on the next page), 
(4) to build no castles on the fief without the 
vassal’s consent, and (5) to refrain from injur- 
ing his vassal's honor by abusing his children 
or wife. The nonfulfillment of any of these ob- 
ligations broke the feudal contract and freed 
the vassal of his fealty and obligations. 

The vassal’s obligations. The vassal’s obli- 
gations were more numerous and complex. 

(1) The primary duty was that of military 
service. He and his knights and followers were 
expected to devote forty days’ service each year 
to his lord at no expense to the lord. Beyond 
that time he did not have to stay and was free 
to return home or else demand payment for 
his services. At other times it was usual for the 
lord to ask for a money payment from his vas- 
sals in place of armed knights. The payment 
was called scutage (shield money) and enabled 
the lord to hire mercenary soldiers. Anotlier 
military duty was known as castleward service, 
which consisted of performing garrison duty 
at the lord’s castle or coming to its defense 
when it was attacked. 

(2) The vassal was obliged to assist the lord 
in his court and often had to devote much 
time to the judging of disimtes between vassal 
and vassal, for feutlal law asserted the right of 
a noble to be judged only by his peers, or social 
equals. The vassal was also expected to bring 
all his owir disputes before the lord's court. 

(3) The lord had the right to demand at 
certain limes definite money payments which 
drained his vassal’s resources heavily. The pay- 
ments were customarily called aids and could 
be levied on three occasions: wlienever the 
lord’s eldest son was made a knight, when- 
ever the eldest daughter was to be married and 
a dowry had to be provided for her, and when- 
ever the lord was captured and had to be 
ransomed. 

(4) Another money payment, called the 
relief, was exacted whenever either the lord or 
the vassal died and his heir succeeded. This 
"inheritance lax” came as a result of perform- 
ing homage (which had to be undertaken each 
time there was a new lord or vassal), and it 
was a sum often equivalent to the fief’s reve- 
nues for the first year, a big expense for the 
vassal. 

(5) Another financial obligation dreaded by 
the vassal was the right of hospitality. By this 
right the lord and his retinue had to be pro- 
vided with shelter, food, and entertainment 
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when passing through the territory of his sub- 
ject. Because a large retinue and a long 
stay might bankrupt the vassal, the extent of 
such hospitality came in time to be precisely 
limited. 

Feudal incidents. In addition to the vassal’s 
obligations, the lord had certain privileges re- 
garding the administration of the fief, called 
feudal incidents. (1) Whenever a vassal died 
without leaving any legitimate heirs, the fief 
reverted, or escheated, to the lord. The latter 
was then free to bestow it upon whomever 
he wished. (2) If the vassal failed to live up 
to his feudal obligations, the lord might con- 
fiscate his estate. Such a practice was called 
forfeiture. (3) When a vassal died leaving only 
a minor heir, the lord enjoyed the right of 
wardship, that is, the administration of the es- 
tate until the boy came of age, meanwhile 
keeping its yearly revenues for himself as pay- 
ment for his trouble. (4) If the vassal left no 
son and a daughter was to inherit the fief, 
the lord claimed the right to provide her with 
a suitable husband. He did this because it 
was essential that the fief be administered by 
a man who could fight well and be loyal to his 
suzerain. It was a right which often brought 
misery to the women, for even girls of ten or 
less might be compelled to marry men many 
times older, whom they had never seen before, 
and whose only virtue lay in their ability to 
crack skulls with a heavy mace. (5) If the 
vassal went away on a pilgrimage or crusade. 



the lord possessed the right to administer the 
fief during his absence. 

Subinfeudation. A great lord often found 
that the fief which he held from the king was 
too large for him to administer personally. So, 
while he kept a certain portion (called the de- 
mesne) for his personal use, he subdivided, or 
subinfeudated, the remainder of his fief to 
men who thereby became his vassals. Each of 
these vassals could in turn, if he so desired, 
subinfeudate his particular fief. Thus if A re- 
ceived a fief from the king, he might subin- 
feudate part of it to B, who in turn might 
subinfeudate part of his fief to C. 

Meanwhile, in order to add to his small 
portion of land, B might also have pledged 
fealty to D, a noble as powerful as A. Now, 
if A and D should fight one another, to which 
lord does vassal B owe allegiance? A king 
might even be the vassal of another king, as 
in the case of Philip of France and John of 
England. John was the vassal of Philip for 
certain French lands, yet John in no manner 
thought that he was the social inferior of the 
French monarch. Thus men could be at the 
same time lords and vassals. It even happened 
that a lord, desiring a particular bit of land 
held by one of his own subjects, was actually 
the vassal of his own vassal. Therefore, while 
subinfeudation aided feudal management of 
large fiefs by dividing them into smaller units, 
the conflict of loyalties was a great defect. In 
France especially the process of subinfeudation 
was carried to such a complicated and minute 
extent that the entire feudal system lacked 
cohesion. 

The feudal hierarchy. In theory feudalism 
was a vast hierarchy. At the top stood the em- 
peror or king, and all the land in his do- 
minions belonged to him. He kept large areas 
for his personal use (royal or crown lands) and 
invested the highest nobles— dukes, counts, and 
earls— with the remainder. Those nobles hold- 
ing lands directly from the king were called 
tenants-in-chief. They in turn parceled out 
portions of their fiefs to lesser nobles— 
viscounts and barons. All vassals other than 
tenants-in-chief were known as mesne tenants. 
The lowest in the hierarchical scale was the 
humble knight. His bit of subinfeudated land, 
sufficient only to support him and maintain 
his military needs, was called the knight’s fee. 
“The landless knight was known only in Ger- 
many and originally he was . . . but a serf 
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doing military service." ^ Thus we see how im- 
portant land was in the social and economic 
life of feudalism. However, it is important to 
keep in mind that the great mass of people fell 
below the feudal hierarchy, which was made 
up of the nobility and higher members of the 
clergy. The common people will be discussed 
later in connection with the manorial system 
and the rise of towns. 

The Church and feudalism. One of the 
complicating factors in feudalism was the in- 
clusion of the Church in the system. It so 
happened that many devout nobles, for the 
sake of the souls of their ancestors and them- 
selves, would bequeath lands to the Church. 
The land was often held by feudal tenure, 
and the local abbot or other church official 
who obtained the fief would become the vassal 
of the heir of the deceased noble. The abbot 
had to perform military service through his 
representative in secular affairs, the advocatus. 
The fundamental difficulty, as the Church 
obtained more and more lands held by feudal 
tenure, was that its officials as churchmen owed 
their loyalty to the Pope and to the Church, 
but as vassals holding feudal land they also 
owed certain secular or governmental obliga- 
tions to their respective lords. There was a 
serious clash of loyalties here, which caused a 
bitter struggle between the head of the feudal 
system, the king, and the head of the Church, 
the Pope. Even worse, preoccupation with his 
worldly duties as a feudal vassal often caused 
a churchman to neglect his spiritual duties. 

Feudal warfare. In practice the feudal hier- 
archy often worked in sharp contrast to its 
ideal. Force in the Middle Ages was the final 
authority. Some of the French nobles had 
lands greater in extent than those possessed 
by the kings, and they frequently made war 
upon their suzerains. The general atmosphere 
of the feudal system was one of violence. The 
vassal performed only those services which he 
could not possibly escape. Warfare for its own 
sake was often resorted to by the nobility. 
Although much of the fighting was done for 
the king in some campaign or other, private 
warfare was a common occurrence. 

There were good reasons for this distressing 
state of affairs. First of all, land was the only 
real source of wealth, and the supply of land 
was limited. Holdings could be increased in 
only two ways, marriage and war. If the former 
course proved inconvenient because the noble 
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was already married, the second method was 
always open. Again, warfare enabled a noble 
to reward his followers with fiefs, and, if they 
produced nothing else, forays and raids kept 
a man in good mettle. To die on the field of 
battle was the only honorable end for a spir- 
ited gentleman; to die in one’s bed was a 
"cow’s death." 

It is true that the Church both lessened and 
“Christianized” this evil of warfare, by two 
institutions. About the year ggo it threatened 
to curse and ban from the Church all persons 
who pillaged sacred places or refused to spare 
noncombatants. This restraint was called the 
Peace of God. But a far more effective check 
on knightly pugnacity appeared in the south 
of France about 1025— the Truce of God. This 
second restraint represented an attempt to pro- 
vide certain “closed seasons” by limiting the 
times when the nobles could figlit. Originally 
the period covered by the truce included only 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday of each week. 
Later the period was lengthened from sunset 
on Wednesday to sunrise on Monday, and 
certain seasons, such as the one extending from 
the beginning of Lent through Whitsuntide, 
were also observed. 

We should be careful not to take an exag- 
gerated view of the extent of medieval private 
war. The medieval chronicler was like the 
modern newspaper reporter who does not men- 
tion the thousands of sober, law-abiding citi- 
zens but records the battles, murders, and 
sudden deaths. Brigandage was a greater men- 
ace than private warfare, while “the worst evil 
of the Middle Ages was its cruelty to enemies, 
captives, criminals, and heretics.’’* However, 
the hard life of the times, the high mortality 
from famine, plague, and warfare, and the 
social prejudices arising from class distinction 
combined to make our medieval ancestors less 
sensitive and tougher fibered than we are. 

The function of feudalism. What shall be 
our general estimate of feudalism? Hegel has 
stated that it was “a protest of barbarism 
against barbarism,’’* and Henri Martin has 
maintained that "it concealed in its bosom the 
weapons with which it would be itself one day 
smitten.’’^ That is, feudalism, by maintaining 
a king at the head of the feudal hierarchy, was 
really keeping intact the agency of strong mon- 
archy which would gradually reassert itself 
and thus restore centralized government in 
Europe at the expense of the feudal nobles. 
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Feudalism was crude and makeshift, but it was king (as witnessed in Magna Charta) was later 
perhaps the system best titted to bring order used by the middle class to curb royal abso- 
out of the chaos into which Europe had fallen, lutism. Despite its cruelty and high-handed 
It put an end to the political fluctuations of methods, feudal society had instilled into it 
the centuries of barbarian invasions by stabil- the ideals of personal honor and reciprocal 
izing society and creating a system of law and obligations between individuals; and however 
order. It even contributed to democracy, for much these ideals were honored in the breach, 
its principle that feudal law was above the they passed into the mores of our own society. 

The Age of Chivalry 


C hivalry in feudal society. The members of 
the feudal hierarchy were aristocrats be- 
longing to either the nobility or the clergy. 
Medieval society is conventionally thought of 
as consisting of three quite distinct classes: the 
clergy, the nobility, and the common toilers. 
Or as the old jingle had it: 

God hath shapen lives three. 

Boor and knight and priest they be. 

To tell the truth, it was often difficult to 
show where one order left off and the other 
began. For example, serfs in France are 
known to have become knights. However, it 
should be remembered that in France by the 
twelfth century knighthood was a closed class. 
Again, the clergy were recruited from all 
classes, and a peasant lad might rise to become 
Pope, the head of all Christendom. Further- 
more, the “three orders” theory of feudal 
society fails to include a large group whose 
importance grew with the passing of time— 
the townsmen. But the feudal social life which 
we are about to describe affected only the aris- 
tocracy. The code of conduct that developed 
in this society was called chivalry. 

Chivalry defined. The word chivalry comes 
from chevalier, meaning horseman, and it 
refers to a code of etiquette connected with 
knighthood. It did not appear until quite late 
in the Middle Ages. It developed from three 
sources: The German tribal custom of invest- 
ing adolescent youth with military arms, the 
Christian religious and moral ideas, and the 
Saracenic concepts of poesy and heraldry. 
Chivalry as an institution reached its zenith 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The chivalric code of conduct was strict. 
It demanded fidelity to one’s lord and to one’s 
vows, championship of the Church against her 
enemies, protection of women, children, and 
the infirm, generosity, courtesy, reverence to- 
ward womanhood, and service to God by 


warring against the infidel and the heretic. 
Unfortunately, chivalry was quite different in 
practice. While he might cloak -his motives 
under high-sounding words, the average knight 
continued to plunder, fight, and abuse women, 
especially if they were not of the noble class. 
With the decline of chivalry, its code became 
fantastic and even ridiculous. Knights-errant 
roamed the countryside fighting innocent 
strangers for the honor of ladies who may 
have known them but slightly. It was to ridi- 
cule this nonsensical aspect of chivalry that 
Cervantes wrote his immortal satire, Don 
Quixote. But the ideals of chivalry defi- 
nitely affected the conduct of later society. 
They seeped down into middle-class life and 
today color our own conception of a true 
“gentleman.” 

Training for knighthood. Chivalry imposed 
a rigid training for knighthood. Until the 
age of seven, a boy was kept in the care of his 
mother. When he became seven, he was sent 
by his father to the household of a relative, a 
friend, or the father’s suzerain. There he be- 
came a page, attending the ladies and running 
their errands, learning the rudiments of reli- 
gion, manners, hawking and hunting, and 
being instilled with the valuable lesson of 
obedience. When about fifteen or sixteen, he 
became a squire. Now the lad prepared him- 
self seriously for the art of war. He learned 
to keep a knight’s equipment in good order, 
to ride a war horse with dexterity, and to 
handle the sword, the shield, and the lance 
correctly. To that end he practiced long hours 
in the tilting field against other squires or rode 
at full gallop against the quintain, an object 
which administered the passing squire a crush- 
ing blow unless it was struck fairly with the 
lance. The youth also waited on his lord and 
lady at table and learned music and poetry 
and the popular medieval games of chess and 
backgammon. 




It is from such prints as this one, in which the artist has crowded the whole life of a manorial village, that we 
get many of our ideas of medieval times. A hunting party is shown in the foreground, the ladies (one of them 
with a falcon on her wrist) riding behind the knights. The hilltop castle has the typical drawbridge and moat. 
The houses of the village are surrounded by a "close" with the church in a central place. Note also the mill, 
the mill race, and what appears to be a wine or cider press. In the upper right corner of the picture can be seen 
evidence of strip-farming, the serf using the heavy plow common in the north (for economy’s sake the artist has 
shown only two draft animals). The nets were apparently set to catch hares. Below them stands a wayside 
shrine. Visible on the horizon is an occupied gibbet with buzzards wheeling over it. 


The knighting ceremony. If not actually 
knighted on the battlefield for valor, the 
squire was usually considered eligible for 
knighthood when twenty-one. By the twelfth 
century the Church claimed to have a role in 
the ceremony. It maintained that the knight 
was highly privileged because he performed 
service for God in the secular world. There- 
fore knighthood was invested with impressive 
symbolism. The candidate bathed to sym- 
bolize purity, an act called the bath of puri- 
fication, and watched his weapons before the 
altar in an all-night vigil, confessing and mak- 
ing resolutions to be a worthy knight. This 
was followed by a solemn Mass, during which 
his sword was blessed on the altar by the priest 
or bishop. Then came the ceremony in which 
he was dubbed knight. Kneeling before his 


lord, the candidate received a blow on the 
back of the neck (the accolade), with these 
words: “In the name of God, Saint Michael, 
and Saint George I dub thee knight. Be 
valiant.” The new knight was then armed cere- 
moniously, particular significance being at- 
tached to the binding on of his golden spurs, 
for the horse was the indispensable companion 
of the knight and represented in itself the 
symbol of nobility. The knight then sprang to 
his horse and tilted against the quintain to 
prove his dexterity at arms. Thus the code of 
chivalry and the Church combined to impress 
upon the knight that he must be brave, gentle, 
and loyal to his God and suzerain. 

Heraldry. One of the most fascinating 
aspects of chivalry was the development of 
heraldry. Heraldry has to do with the deco- 
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rative designs worn by all noble families on 
their armor and helmets. Heraldry goes back 
to early Mesopotamia and to China, where in 
the oldest times the five-clawed dragon had be- 
come the heraldic device of the empire. In 
Japan the emperor had his symbol of chry- 
santhemums, and the Aztec eagle symbol is 
famous. As the feudal system developed, 
noble families took great pride in possessing an 
ancient heraldic device, the symbol for family 
dignity and honor. 

The popularity of heraldry swept through 
Europe during the Middle Ages, especially 
when the closed helmet came into vogue, 
hiding the face of its wearer. At first the dis- 
tinguishing devices used were simple emblems, 
but in time the most complex and strange 
forms and colors were designed. Two hundred 
eighty-five variations of the simple design of 
the cross were devised by ingenious feudal 
artists,® while such animals (real and fictitious) 
as the lion, leopard, griffin, dragon, unicorn, 
and a host of others could be found in fanciful 
postures on the shields of noble families. A 
man's social position was proved by his coat 
of arms, for by its quarterings, or divisions, 
could be seen the noble families to which its 
owner was related. 

The castle. The life of the nobles centered 
about the castle. The earliest of these struc- 
tures appeared in the ninth century and were 
mere blockhouses built solely of timber. Stone 
castles did not appear until the late eleventh 
century, and even then only the tower (called 
donjon, or keep) was built of stone. Not until 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
chivalry was in full bloom, did massive struc- 
tures of stone appear. 

The important part of the castle was the 
donjon, surrounded by a yard called the 
bailey. This in turn was encircled by clev- 
erly constructed flanking walls protected by 
turrets from which arrows, boiling oil, and 
other refinements of feudal military science 
might be showered upon the attackers. Sur- 
rounding the wall fortifications was the moat, 
a steep-sided ditch filled with water over which 
the enemy must cross. The only entrance to 
the castle lay across the drawbridge, which led 
to the gate. (Note the castle shown in the print 
on page 313.) The latter was protected by a 
heavy iron grating called the portcullis, which 
could be let down swiftly while the draw- 
bridge was raised, thus interposing an addi- 


tional barrier. Inside the bailey were store- 
rooms, workshops, and a chapel. The lord at 
first dwelled in the donjon, but by the thir- 
teenth century he was living in a more spacious 
apartment in the inner castle. 

Medieval castle furniture. Life in the castle 
was anything but comfortable or romantic. 
Because it had been built for purposes of de- 
fense, the castle possessed no spacious windows 
but only slits in the thick walls from which 
archers might shoot down on the attacker. The 
rooms were therefore dark and gloomy. The 
stone walls were damp and bare except for 
occasional pieces of tapestry to break the mo- 
notony (and keep the dampness out), and the 
stairs were steep. The furnishings were meager 
in the extreme. In the great hall were dining 
tables set. upon trestles; when not in use the 
boards were laid against the wall and the tres- 
tles cleared away. The principal table was set 
on a raised section called the dais, and here 
the important personages sat. The seats were 
generally backless and uncomfortable. In the 
room was a huge fireplace which afforded the 
drafty room its only warmth. The floor was 
covered with rushes which were seldom re- 
placed and which became dirty and evil-smell- 
ing, since they contained the bones and scraps 
of bread and meat which the diners threw over 
their shoulders to the dogs who roamed about 
behind the seats while the meal was in prog- 
ress. The use of carpets was an expensive ori- 
ental luxury which slowly won favor only after 
the crusades. 

Besides the hall there were bedrooms, also 
sparsely furnished, each containing a few chests 
and bureaus and an enormous bed. The bed 
was built upon a platform and stood under a 
large canopy from which hung heavy curtains. 
The curtains kept away drafts and preserved 
modesty, for nobody in feudal days wore any 
night clothes. The bedroom was also unusual 
in that falcons, hounds, and even barnyard 
creatures often took up their abode there. 

Life in the castle. Life began early in the 
day, breakfast being served about six o’clock. 
The riser washed his face and hands— and in 
passing we might note that medieval civiliza- 
tion was not “a thousand years without a 
bath,” for each castle had its well, and running 
water was often brought through lead pipes; 
the larger castles and abbeys also had latrines. 
Dinner was served at ten in the morning and 
the last meal at five. Our medieval ancestors 
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A banquet in a medieval castle is shown in this miniature painting, an illustration for a fourteenth-century work. 
Note the squires serving the meal, the dog pursuing scraps, the absence of silverware. 


were certainly hearty eaters, although the fare 
was limited. Meat, fish, and fowl were served 
in great variety and greater quantity, while 
such vegetables as onions, cabbages, beets, 
beans, peas, and the popular turnip were in 
common use, as were such fruits as pears, 
apples, cherries, plums, and strawberries. One 
elaborate medieval recipe for “leche lumbard” 
—a sort of German sausage— ran like this: 

“Take pork and pound it in a mortar with 
eggs; add sugar, salt, raisins, currants, minced 
dates, powdered pepper, and cloves; put it in 
a bladder and boil it; then cut it in slices.” ° 
The sausage was served with a sauce made of 
raisins, red wine, almond-milk colored with 
saffron, pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and ginger. 

Potatoes were absent from the medieval fare, 
as were coffee and (ea. But there was no lack 
of beverages. Beer and cider were common- 
place drinks, while the noble prided himself 
upon his knowledge of wines. To the connois- 
seur a wine should be “clear like the tears of a 
penitent, so that a man may see distinctly to 
the bottom of the glass; its color should repre- 
sent the greenness of a buffalo’s horn; when 
drunk it should descend impetuously like 


thunder; sweet-tasted as an almond; creeping 
like a squirrel; leaping like a roebuck; strong 
like the building of a Cistercian monastery; 
glittering like a spark of fire; subtle like the 
logic of the schools of Paris; delicate as fine 
silk; and colder than crystal.’”^ 

Table etiquette. Table manners were both 
interesting and startling. The gentleman cut 
up the meat with his dagger. Certain dishes 
were served on plates, but portions of meat 
were placed on thick slabs of bread, into which 
the gravy soaked. After the meat was eaten, 
the bread was thrown to the dogs or deposited 
in the alms-basket for the poor. Forks were 
unknown. Food was carried to the mouth by 
the thumb and two fingers. Men were allowed 
to wear their hats at table, but etiquette in- 
sisted that they should not fill their mouths 
too full, laugh or talk with the mouth full, 
wipe their knives on the tablecloth, roll their 
eyes, or pick their teeth publicly. Also 

Scratche not thy head with thy fyngers 
When thou arte at thy meate; 

Nor spytte you over the table board; 

See thou doest not this forget. 
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Pick not thy teeth with thy knyfe 
Nor with thy fyngers ende, 

But take a stick or some cleane thing, 
Then doe you not offende.** 

In fact, Chaucer informs us that his coy Prior- 
ess was a model of deportment because 

At table she had been well taught withal. 

And never from her lips let morsels fall. 

Nor dipped her fingers deep in sauce, but ate 
With so much care the food upon her plate 
That never driblet fell upon her breast. 

In courtesy she had delight and zest. 

Her upper lip was always wiped so clean 
That in her cup was no iota seen 
Of grease, when she had drunk her draught of 
wine. 

Becomingly she reached for meat to dine.® 

Amusements. The amusements of the no- 
bility were scarcely intellectual. Only those 
persons who had decided upon a church career 
had received an education sufficiently sound to 
enable them to enjoy reading and conversing 
on such subjects as philosophy or other serious 
subjects. The average noble derived his pleas- 
ures differently. He spent as much time as 
possible out-of-doors. He considered warfare 
almost the finest of sports, for he had been 
trained from birth in military matters. During 
the monotonous days of peace, however, he 
found several excellent substitutes. One was 
mock battle, the joust and tournament. The 
joust was a conflict between two armed 
knights, each equipped, usually, with a blunted 
lance with which he attempted to unseat the 
other. The tournament was a general melee in 
which groups of knights attacked each other. 
Often fierce fighting ensued, with frequent 
casualties. 

The nobles were very fond of hunting, and 
fresh meat was much in demand. This re- 
quirement afforded a legitimate excuse for 
galloping over the countryside. At times some 
poor peasant’s crops might be ruined during 
the chase, but most hunting was done in the 
nearby forests. Some great nobles had scores of 
horses and hounds trained in hunting the stag 
and wild boar. 

Another popular outdoor pastime, which 
lords, ladies, and even high church dignitaries 
delighted in, was falconry. Birds were reared 
with the utmost care, and many an afternoon 
was spent by large companies of lords and 
ladies eagerly wagering with one another as 


to whose falcon would bring down the first 
victim. In fact the nobles often attended Mass 
with hooded falcons on their wrists. 

Indoor amusements included the universally 
popular diversions of backgammon, dice, and 
chess. The long and monotonous nights were 
sometimes enlivened by the quips of jesters or 
the recital of passages from the great Chanson 
de Roland by a wandering jongleur, or min- 
strel, glad to entertain his noble hosts in 
exchange for a bed and place at the table. 

The life of the women. There were really 
two attitudes toward women during medieval 
times, one put forward by the Church and 
the other by the code of chivalry. These 
attitudes were never reconciled. The Church 
moralists preached that Eve had caused Adam 
to lose Eden and therefore that women were 
not only inferior to men but were the surest 
means by which men lost their souls. But 
chivalry and the troubadours placed women 
on a pedestal and maintained that they were 
worthy of all reverence and loyalty. Was not 
the blessed Mary Queen of Heaven, and did 
she not rival even the Holy Trinity in popu- 
larity because of her tenderness and compas- 
sion? And if Mary was so worthy of devotion, 
were not all gentlewomen worthy of rev- 
erence? Thus argued the troubadours, with 
the interesting result that in the Middle Ages 
women were placed either very close to para- 
dise or very, very close to the pit. 

In actual practice, however, woman’s life 
was near neither one nor the other. She was 
legally inferior to man. She had little real 
choice as to whom she might marry. A rich 
widow stood the chance of being kidnaped by 
impulsive suitors. Such a predicament befell 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, who was pursued by no 
fewer than five men after she had been di- 
vorced from King Louis vii of France. How- 
ever, very often the lady of the castle was the 
most influential person there, aiding her hus- 
band in its administration and even defending 
it from attack when her lord was absent. With 
more men than women leading celibate lives 
in the Church, not all medieval women could 
be furnished with husbands, and since it was a 
man’s world, it was difficult for women to find 
a proper place except as wives. The medieval 
moralists kept rebuking women constantly for 
their extravagant dress and fashions. The use 
of stays to gain slimness, the plucking of eye- 
brows, the painting of cheeks, and the ex- 
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pensive clothes shocked the male preachers. 
Listen to Berthold of Regensburg; 

“In order that ye may compass men’s praise 
ye spend all your labour on your garments— 
on your veils and your kirtles. Many of you 
pay as much to the sempstress as the cost of 
the cloth itself; it must have shields on the 
shoulders, it must be flounced and tucked all 
round the hem; it is not enough for you to 
show your pride in your very buttonholes, but 
you must also send your feet to hell by special 
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torments, ye trot this way and that with your 
fine stitchings. Ye busy yourselves with your 
veils, ye twitch them hither, ye twitch them 
thither; ye gild them here and there with gold 
thread; ye will spend a good six months’ work 
on a single veil. . . . When thou shouldest be 
busy in the house with something needful for 
the goodman, or for thyself, or thy children, 
or thy guests, then art thou busy instead with 
thy hair; thou art careful whether thy sleeves 
sit well, or thy veil or thy headdress, where- 
with thy whole time is filled.” 


The Manorial System 


T he manor and feudalism. We have seen 
that feudalism was concerned with the life 
of the landholding class, the nobility. But 
some ninety per cent of the medieval popu- 
lation was non-noble, living on lands which 
it did not own. N. S. B. Gras maintains that 
"The most characteristic institution in the eco- 
nomic history of the Middle Ages, following 
the fall of Rome, was the manor.”ii Here 
dwelled the rank and file of the medieval pop- 
ulation. The manor was almost a self-sufficient 
world. It was at once “a structure of society, 
an economic regime.” 

We have seen that the land a vassal held 
from his lord was called a fief. The fief con- 
sisted of one or more estates called manors, 
varying in number from a knight’s fief (fee) of 
one manor to that of a large landholder 
which might contain hundreds of manors. The 
fief was a political unit of land; the manor was 
an economic unit. The manor was the basic 
unit of production on the fief, and the term 
“manorial system” refers to the type of eco- 
nomic and social system which was centered 
around the manor. In studying the manorial 
system, therefore, we^hall consider not only 
methods of tilling the soil but the people who 
lived on the manor and the relationships 
which existed between them, especially be- 
tween the lord of the manor and the serfs who 
farmed for him. 

Feudalism and the manorial system did not 
necessarily depend on each other. In fact, the 
two systems evolved independently, the mano- 
rial being established before the end of the 
ninth century was over, the feudal system tak- 
ing final shape later than the eleventh. Gras 
states: "The manor may be said to have four 
ages. Its growth in England was during the 


period 800-1200. It was at its height 1200-1300. 
Decline . . . took place 1300-1500. After 1500 
the manor survived only in non-essentials.”*^ 

However, for the most part medieval feudal- 
ism and the manorial system were intimately 
connected. The feudal system was the means 
whereby protection was obtained for society, 
while the manor was the agency which pro- 
vided the necessary food for the entire feudal 
system. 

Origins of the manor. Like feudalism, the 
manor seems to have had its origins in both 
Roman and German institutions, with the for- 
mer making j^erhaps the greater contribution. 
From the Roman villa, or latifuudiurn (see 
page 156) came elements of medieval serfdom. 
The Roman colonus, once a freeman, gradu- 
ally became a serf bound to the soil, a prisoner 
for debt, because he could never jiay off his 
arrears of rent through daily toil. 

The German contribution is not so clearly 
traced. Some scholars have maintained that 
the Germans were originally tribes of freemen 
living in a free village community, the Ger- 
man mark. But after the German invasions of 
the fifth and sixth centuries into Roman terri- 
tory, these communities sank into serfdom. 
Other scholars believe that the great mass of 
Germans were not free in their own lands and 
that the unfree village was set up in Roman 
territory. At any rate, we find that the manor 
of the Middle Ages was a blending of the 
Roman villa and the German mark. 

A typical manor. The medieval manor was 
an estate that varied in size from one locality 
to another. A small one might contain only 
about a dozen households, but as the allot- 
ment to each family averaged about thirty 
acres, even the smallest manor contained at 
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least 350 acres, not counting the meadows, 
woods, wasteland, and the lord's demesne. A 
large manor might contain fifty families and 
a total area of five thousand acres. The feudal 
saying "No lord without land, no land with- 
out a lord” is important here. Kings and mon- 
asteries might possess hundreds of manors, a 
noble might have scores, sometimes scattered 
over whole kingdoms. Therefore one who pos- 
sessed but one manor, such as the knight, was 
at the lowest rung of the feudal social ladder. 

The center of the manor was the village. 
The peasants did not live in scattered farm- 
houses throughout the manor but grouped to- 
gether closely in thatched cottages along one 
street. Around each cottage was a space large 
enough for a vegetable patch, chicken yard, 
hayrick, and stable. Running through the 
manor was the stream from the woods, empty- 
ing into a pond which became the village 
duck pond. The lord’s demesne would be 
nearby and would certainly constitute the 
finest farming land. If the manor was large, 
the lord’s dwelling might be a castle, with the 
village built up to its walls; if small, there 
would be a manor house surmounting a knoll 
on the demesne. An important feature of the 
landscape was the village church, together with 
the priest’s house and the burial ground. 

The fields stretched out from the village, 
and along the roads the villagers trudged to 
work. The arable land was divided into three 
great sections, “the spring planting ground, 
the autumn planting ground, and the fallow." 
If one followed the stream to its source, he 


came to the woods and the nearby meadow- 
land, areas which were used in common. Al- 
together the typical manor possessed seven 
distinct divisions of land: 

1. The lord’s demesne, owned and used 
solely by him and cultivated by his serfs. 

2. The lord’s close, a part of the demesne 
which he rented out to the villein or 
tenant cultivators. 

3. The tenures of the villagers, scattered in 
strips among the three fields of arable 
land. 

4. The meadowland, used in common by 
the peasantry and the lord. 

5. The woods, also held in common. 

6. The wasteland. 

7. The domain of the village priest, or 
"God’s piece.” This land was either in 
one area or scattered in strips, and was 
cultivated for the priest by the vil- 
lagers.i® 

Farming on the manor. Agriculture is the 
most important aspect of the manorial system 
to be considered. It is dangerous to generalize 
too sweepingly about agricultural methods, 
because differences in locality, fertility of soil, 
crop production, and other factors resulted in 
a variety of farming methods. But if we study 
farming as practiced in northwest Europe, we 
can discover some common factors. Farming 
techniques were quite primitive, although 
some advances were made with the passage of 
time. The implements which the peasants used 
were extremely crude; the plow was a cumber- 
some affair with heavy wheels, often drawn by 
as many as eight draft animals in order to 
break the heavy soil. There were also crude 
harrows, sickles, beetles for breaking up clods, 
and flails for threshing. The farmer knew 
nothing of the value of nitrogen-yielding 
plants, artificial fertilizes, and scientific crop 
rotation and had an inadequate supply of 
manure, with the result that the soil was soon 
depleted and the crop return poor. It has been 
estimated that the average yield per acre was 
only six to eight bushels of wheat, a fourth of 
the modern yield. 

Cultivated grasses and clovers were not 
known until the seventeenth century; thus the 
supply of hay in the meadowland was limited 
to natural grasses. The shortage of hay meant 
undernourishment of animals, a condition 
which, together with an ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of proper breeding, kept the livestock 
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small and weak. The animal most commonly 
raised on the manor was the pig, which for- 
aged in the forest and devoured the refuse. 
The peasant often used the ox instead of the 
horse as a draft animal, for it was cheaper 
to maintain. The medieval cow was a poor 
specimen indeed. In the wintertime it was fed 
on straw and the loppings of trees, a diet 
which left it so weak that frequently it had to 
be carried out to pasture in the spring. The 
supply of milk was small, and the peasants 
turned most of it into cheese. Sheep were 
raised, especially in England, while hens, 
geese, and ducks, as well as bees, were kept by 
the peasants. 

Crop rotation. Bitter experience had long 
ago taught our ancestors that land devoted 
exclusively and continually to one crop, such 
as wheat, oats, rye, or barley, would become 
exhausted in short order. To counteract such 
a situation, the Greeks had used a three-field 
system, while the Romans and Germans had 
made use of the two-field system, whereby the 
arable land was divided into two portions, one 
of which would be sowed and the other left to 
lie fallow to recover its fertility. But at some 
undetermined date the Middle Ages learned 
that wheat or rye could be planted in the 
autumn as well as in the spring, thus doubling 
the year’s crop. It was also discovered that 
while a continuation of the same crop soon 
exhausts the soil the alternation of crops does 
not bleed the land so quickly. It was possible 
to divide the land into three fields, with two 
different crops growing at the same time and 
the third field lying fallow only once in three 
years instead of every two years. Here is the 
plan of rotation: 

istyear Field A— wheat B— oats C— fallow 
and “ " B— wheat C— oats A— fallow 

3rd “ " C— wheat A— oats B— fallow 

The advantages of the three-field system over 
the two-field have been admirably demon- 
strated by N. S. B. Gras with the following 
illustration: 

“Let us compare the two systems on a manor 
containing 1800 acres of arable land. In the 
two-field system we would have: 

900 acres (arable plowed once) 900 

900 acres (fallow plowed twice, to get 

rid of stubble) 1 800 

Total acres of plowing 2700 

In the three-field system we would have: 

600 acres (winter grain plowed once) . . . 600 
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600 acres (spring grain plowed once). . . 600 
600 acres (fallow plowed twice, to get 


rid of stubble) 1200 

Total acres of plowing *400 


Thus in the two-field system we get only 900 
acres of crops for 2700 acres of plowing, whilst 
in the three-field system we get 1200 acres of 
crops for 2400 acres of plowing.’’^* 

The development of the three-field system 
has been considered the greatest agricultural 
contribution of the Middle Ages. While it was 
never universally practiced, o%ving to mass in- 
ertia or ignorance, it revolutionized agricul- 
ture in countries such as England, though here, 
too, the two-field system did not soon die out. 

Distribution of the land. From one third to 
two fifths of the manor was given over to the 
lord’s demesne. The land in the demesne 
might be sharply set off from the tenures of 
the villagers, or portions of the demesne might 
be scattered among the lands of the tenants. 
The land not held in demesne was allotted 
among the householders of the village under 
what is called the open-field system. As we 
have stated before, the arable land of the 
manor was divided into three great fields, one 
for spring planting, the second for fall plant- 
ing, and the third to be left fallow. The three 
fields were subdivided into acre strips a fur- 
long in length and four rods wide, or half-acre 
strips of the same length but only two rods 
wide. The strips were not individually fenced 
but were separated from one another by nar- 
row balks of unplowed turf, on which weeds 
and brambles grew. This unfenced system is 
called the open-field system. 

The peasant’s holding varied from place 
to place, but the average holding was a vir- 



A medieval minialure painting shows serfs at work 
plowing, harvesting, and gathering fruit. 
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gate, or thirty acres. (“Virgate” was tlie term 
used in England.) The villein’s holding was 
not in one distinct area, for the fertility of the 
soil did not remain constant throughout the 
manor. The villein had the hereditary right 
to the produce of thirty acres, but no tw'O 
strips of his virgate lay side by side; ten acres 
were scattered throughout each of the three 
fields. 'I he villeins worked together in these 
large fields, the lord usually supplying tlie 
heavy plow and the villagers bringing the oxen 
rcxjuired to move it, together with tools, such 
as axes, according to the size of their holdings. 
The open-field system was therefore a com- 
bination of individual ownership and cooper- 
ative labor. 

The open-field system was cumbersome and 
wasteful because the land was cut up so mi- 
nutely into strips with innumerable balks 
intervening. On the other hand, the system 
represented a cooperative agricultural enter- 
prise in which all the resources of the manor 
were pooled. A serious attempt was made to 
give to all villagers equally fertile land to 
cultivate. The same spirit of cooperation 
forms the basis of the huge cooperatives which 
exist today in the Soviet Union and some other 
countries, but there, of course, the farm is 
worked as one large unit, and there are no 
dividing “strips” which hinder efficiency and 
cut down productivity. A more direct relative 
of the feudal system is that still persisting in 
some parts of Europe where, like their ances- 
tors, the jrcasants till their crops in long strips 
with balks betsveen. And reminders of the old 
French manorial system may still be seen along 
the St. Lawrence River, where traces of the 
strip system persist. 

Pasture, meadow, wood, and waste lands. 
Each householder was really a shareholder in 
the village community, a situation which air- 
plied not merely to the open-field system but 
to the pasture, meadow, wood, and waste 
lands. Each householder had definite rights 
in all these divisions of manor lands, and his 
rights were according to the number of acres 
he held in the open fields. Each could turn a 
certain number of animals into the common 
pasture where they were gathered into one 
herd and guarded by herdsmen. Pigs foraged 
in the woods, but each shareholder was limited 
as to the number of these animals which he 
might turn loose there. The tenants pos- 
sessed the privilege of gathering dead wood 


there also, but the cutting down of green wood 
was prohibited unless auctioned by the lord, 
who was then paid for his permission. The 
amount of hay produced in the Middle Ag« 
was not large. Consequently meadow' land, 
where the hay was grow'n, was at a premium. 
Therefore this mradow land was divided into 
strips to correspond with each villager's r%ht- 
ful share, and plots were often apportioned by 
drawing lots. 

Administration of the manor. Even though 
the lord lived on the manor, it was adminis- 
tered through certain of his officials. The most 
im|X)rtant of these w'ere the steward, or sen- 
eschal, the bailiff, the reeve, and the beadle. 
The steward was the highest of the officials. 
He was general overseer for all his lord’s 
manors, acted as the lord’s legal adviser, super- 
vised the business of the manor by seeing that 
the usual dues were paid and manorial ac- 
counts checked, and presided over the mano- 
rial court. The court is an important indica- 
tion of the lord’s independence of the world 
outside his lands. 

Through the steward the lord had complete 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over the non- 
free inhabitants on his manor. The peasants 
acted as jurors in the manorial court, but the 
prestige of the steward gave him ultimate 
authority. He usually took into acarunt the 
findings of the peasant jurors. The court 
treated civil as well as criminal cases, and the 
custom of a manor was powerful. Justice was 
severe. Minor offenses brought in fines to the 
lord, while poaching, arson, murder, and rob- 
bery were rewarded with swift and sure hang- 
ing. This system of punishment made the 
steward a much respected and feared person. 

Below the steward was the bailiff, who acted 
as the lord’s personal representative on each 
manor. While the lord had but one steward, 
who traveled from manor to manor, he had a 
bailiff on each of his manors to look after his 
affairs. It was the bailiff’s duty to supervise 
the cultivation of the demesne, to collect rents, 
dues, and fines, to keep the manor’s financial 
accounts, and to ins{>ect the work done by the 
peasants. 

The reeve was the "foreman” of the vil- 
lagers, chosen by them and representing their 
interests. He was responsible to the lord for 
the services of the tenants and for seeing that 
the villeins were at the demesne at the proper 
time for plowing, sowing, and reaping. He 
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also had to bear to the lord the complaints of 
the peasants against the other officials and had 
to cooperate with the bailiff in the distribu- 
tion of arable land among the peasants and its 
cultivation. 

The people of the manor. It is difficult to 
draw distinctions between some of the various 
social classes which made up the manor com- 
munity because they often blurred into one 
another. But they can be divided roughly into 
four major categories; the lord and his officials, 
the free element, the semi-free group, and the 
small slave class. All classes except the first 
belonged to the peasantry, for whether free or 
unfree they were not members of the political 
feudal society. 

Freemen. There were always freemen on 
the manor, however small a proportion of its 
population they may have represented. They 
differed from the servile groups by being free 
from the services demanded of the villein and 
by possessing personal freedom. The freeman 
did not have to work in the lord's fields himself 
but could send substitutes. He paid a cash 
rent for his holding and was free to dispose 
of his land as he pleased, provided the transfer 
took place in open court in the lord’s presence 
and the new tenant was acceptable to the lord. 
Aside from these privileges, however, the free- 
man was little different from the villein. He 
had to cultivate strips which adjoined those 
of the servile worker, and he lived in a cottage 
in the same village. The freeman class was 
very small in the twelfth century, but from 
then on it grew rapidly through emancipation 
of the lower classes. 

Serfs. The semi-free persons of the manor 
are generally referred to as serfs. These people 
were bound to the soil of the lord and could 
not leave the manor without his consent. Serf- 
dom was a hereditary status, the children of a 
serf being likewise attached to the soil. In the 
event of a marriage between a serf and a free- 
woman, the children would generally be con- 
sidered serfs, although in certain instances 
such a marriage would elevate the children to 
the status of freemen. The position of the in- 
dividuals in question depended upon the local 
custom of the manor. 

Among the semi-free class, however, were 
certain families who enjoyed privileges not 
possessed by the common serfs. This upper 
crust of the serf class was made up of the vil- 
leins. “In status the villeins were unfree. They 
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might not leave the manor, marry their daugh- 
ters to men on other manors or to freemen on 
the same manor, or send their sons to learn a 
handicraft or to enter the Church; they might 
not do these things without securing the lord’s 
permission, usually obtained, however, on the 
payment of a fine.’’*^ 

In England the words “villein” and "serf” 
meant the same. Elsewhere, however, the serf 
held a lower social rank. Whereas the villein 
was in theory free as to his person and “often 
resembled rather the Roman colonus" the serf, 
“like the Roman serous, was the bodily prop- 
erty of a master.”i“ The serf was subject to 
greater exploitation than the villein and had 
fewer privileges. 

Although the status of the common serf was 
quite low, he was not a slave. The lord of the 
manor was bound by the force of custom to 
respect certain rights of his serfs. So long as 
they paid him certain dues and labor services, 
serfs could not be evicted from the lands they 
cultivated. Although a serf could not appear 
in court against his lord or against a freeman, 
he could appeal to the manor court against 
any of his fellows. 

Slaves. In the lowest class of manorial soci- 
ety were the slaves. In most regions they rep- 
resented a very small proportion of the peas- 
ant population. The slave was the absolute 
chattel of the lord and could be bought and 
sold without reference to his connection with 
any particular plot of ground. He possessed 
no legal personality which would permit him 
to appear in court. The slave class gradually 
became extinct in the later Middle Ages, being 
absorbed by and elevated into the lowest rung 
of serfdom. Just as the slaves were raised to 
the status of serfs, so as time went on, the 
classes of villein and serf tended to merge, the 
former pulling the latter up to his level and 
both finally attaining the rank of freemen. 

The lord and his privileges. The lord of 
the manor was its proprietor. In other words, 
whereas the peasants found in the manor 
their economic, political, legal, and social life, 
the lord considered it chiefly as the means 
whereby he received his income. This income 
came from obligations imposed on the peas- 
antry, which was divided into three main 
classes; (i) services rendered in the form of 
the peasant’s own labor, (2) dues levied on the 
peasant, and (3) manorial monopolies. 

The most important personal service was 
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Schillings Swiss Chronicle contained this picture of 
a medieval mint. Strips of metal were flattened, 
trimmed to coin size, and the faces stamped. 


week-work, known in France as the corvee. 
The peasant had to donate his services, con- 
sisting of two to three days' work each week 
for the lord. The lord's demesne had prior 
rights, and nobody on the manor ever dared 
argue the pwint. Involved in the week-work 
might be the task of repairing roads or bridges 
or carting manure to the fields. Because the 
lord's demesne “had always to be plowed first, 
sowed first, and reaped first,” during the sea- 
son of sowing or harvesting, the peasant was 
forced to perform extra work, in addition to 
week-work, called boon-work. He did not get 
paid for either of the services, but during 
boon-days his meals were generally provided 
free by the lord. Serfs and villeins had to con- 
tribute their services, while the freemen, ex- 
empt usually from week-work, had to provide 
substitutes to work for them on boon-days. 

Various payments were made to the lord, 
either in money or in produce. The taille (or 
tallage) was the most common manorial levy. 


It could be imposed on grain, stock, chickens, 
and beeswax, and freeman, villein, and serf 
were thus taxed one or more times a year. The 
poor serf was taxable to the limit of the lord’s 
mercy {taillable a merci), although the taille 
became a fixed sum for freeman and villein. A 
burdensome tax was often imposed whenever 
a peasant died. Before the widow or son could 
inherit the cottage, the lord claimed, as in- 
heritance tax, the best beast or movable pos- 
session. Such a tax was known as the heriot. 

In addition to services, taxes, and dues the 
lord received, he was the richer for certain 
monopolies. A toll was collected each time 
the serf or villein brought his grain to be 
ground at the lord’s mill, baked his bread in 
the lord’s oven, or used tlie lord’s press for his 
wine and cider. The peasant was prohibited 
from taking his grain, flour, or fruit elsewhere, 
for that would deprive his lord of revenue. 
Further, since no peasant or group of peasants 
could have afforded, or would have been al- 
lowed, to set up mills, ovens, or presses, the 
lord’s control of these essential services was a 
monopoly of the most rigid kind. The lord 
also made money by his monopoly of the right 
to sell wine at certain times in the village. 

Money. Following the fall of the Roman 
empire, commerce and manufacturing rap- 
idly declined. This tended to restrict the use 
of money. As most manors were self-sufficient 
and had little economic contact with the out- 
side world, money was hard to get and equally 
difficult to use. But while restricted in its 
use, money never entirely died out in the 
early Middle Ages. The Frankish kings, for 
example, had a system of coinage based upon 
that of the Romans. Since money was scarce 
in Europe, the peasants usually paid most of 
their taxes to their lord in produce, but as 
commerce and city life developed, especially 
after the thirteenth century, the use of money 
rapidly increased and it became easier for the 
peasants to obtain it for payments. 

Self-sufficiency of the manor. Economically 
the manor was almost self-sufficient. The food 
essential to the sustenance of the population, 
such as the staple grains, wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley, could be grown at home. Flax was 
cultivated where rainfall was sufficient. Among 
the vegetables most common to the manor 
were turnips, peas, onions, parsley, sage, celery, 
beans, and cabbage, while the fruits indud^ 
apples, quinces, plums, cherries, and pears. 


THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 


Famines were common, warfare and wolves 
were a constant threat, grasshoppers, locusts, 
caterpillars, and rats destroyed crops endlessly. 
There was no adequate protection against ani- 
mal diseases. Communication with the outside 
world was extremely limited, because of bad 
roads and other dangers of travel. Leather for 
boots was tanned on the manor, clothing was 
spun at home, and other necessary communal 
jobs were performed by the village miller, 
butcher, carpenter, and smith. 

The manor lived on a barter economy, but 
such commodities as salt, iron, and millstones 
had to be imported and were generally pro- 
cured from one of the country fairs. Money did 
exist although "it was not until towns were well 
developed, feudalism decaying, and national- 
ism growing strong, that money economy was 
enthroned on the manor.” Journeys outside 
the community, as well as the arrival of a 
pilgrim who had traveled to far-away shrines, 
or a recent bride from another manor, all 
gave the inhabitants glimpses of the outside 
world so that they were by no means com- 
pletely isolated. But the manor remained the 
center of the peasants’ lives. Many of them 
never left its confines. The manor was not only 
a relatively self-sufficient economic and social 
unit but the judicial, administrative, and re- 
ligious center as well. The parish priest was 
the spiritual father, and the small church rep- 
resented the medieval link between the sorrows 
of this world and the pleasures of the next. 

Peasant life. The life of the peasant was not 
easy. Men and women alike had to toil long 
hours in the fields, and the crudity of agricul- 
tural implements made their tasks much 
harder. The squalor of the peasant’s life was 
reflected in his cottage. His home had a 
wooden frame with mud walls, a clay floor, 
and a thatched roof. The fire was on a hearth- 
stone, flat on the middle of the floor, and un- 
less the peasant was rich enough to afford a 
chimney, the smoke escaped through a hole in 
the roof. The windows had no glass and were 
stuffed with straw in the winter. Furnishings 
were meager, consisting usually of a table, a 
bed, a kneading trough for dough, and a cup 
board. The bed was often either a heap of 
straw or a box filled with straw, and it was 
used by the entire family. Pigs and chickens 
wandered about the cottage continually, while 
the stable was frequently under the same roof, 
next to the family quarters. It is not difficult 
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to imagine the sights, sounds, and smells that 
must have greeted the visitor as he picked his 
way down the crooked village street past the 
pile of refuse and manure that lay in front 
of each cottage. The Middle Ages were not 
clean by our standards, but even by the stand- 
ards of feudal nobility the peasant was filthy. 

The peasant’s food was coarse and not over- 
plentiful. He seldom obtained fresh meat and 
usually had salt pork in its stead. Porridge, 
soups, and cheese comprised most of his meals, 
washed down with cheap wine, beer, or cider. 

The peasant was illiterate and superstitious. 
Like almost everyone else, he believed in the 
power of witchcraft and chanted strange dog- 
gerel verses to guard against ‘‘spells’’ or to ex- 
terminate such pests as caterpillars and rats: 
Aius, sanctus, 

Cardia cardianil 
Mouse and she-mouse. 

Hamster, mole, 

Marmot, cony. 

Young and old 
Leave the land, 

I command. 

You are banned ! 

Up above and down below 
From the fields get you hence, 
Pestilencel 

Go with you, where’er you go, 

Afrias, aestrias, palamiasitU^ 

Peasant amusements. There was no love 
lost between the peasantry and nobility. The 
latter considered that the serf and villein had 
been born inferior to themselves in every re- 
spect and that Cod had meant it to be so. 
Hence the noble and peasant did not share 
in each other’s amusements. But the peasant, 
despite his hard and monotonous life, was not 
without compensatory pleasures. The church- 
yard sometimes witnessed communal dances 
during the many holy days, and the peasants 
occasionally traveled to the fairs, which they 
found exciting. Wrestling was exceedingly 
popular, as were cockfighting and fighting with 
quarterstaves, in which both of the contestants 
stood an excellent chance of getting their 
heads bashed in. Football of a crude type was 
played, and everyone attended the pageants 
and entertainments put on by wandering act- 
ors and minstrels. 

Around the porch of the parish church the 
peasants would often congregate to dance and 
sing. The Church preached in vain against 
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Although these people are somewhat above the peasant 
class, their home is still bare of adornment and has very 
little furniture. This picture is from the House Book 


of the Cerrutli family, fourteenth century. 

“ballads and dancings and evil and wanton 
songs and such-like lures of the Devil." The 
peasants refused to give up these amusements, 
which were little compensation for the constant 
exploitation which they suffered. 

However, it is unwise to generalize too 
broadly when we evaluate the life of the peas- 
ants. Some nobles were kind, and some were 
merciless, and their tenants suffered or pros- 
pered accordingly. While it was bad business 
to treat one’s peasants so poorly that they were 
rendered unfit for labor, the view generally 
prevailed that the peasantry should spend 
their lives toiling for the upper classes. 

Peasant revolts. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the peasants generally remained quiet, 
although they were discontented and often on 
the point of revolt. On several occasions they 
did resort to force in an attempt to better their 
lot. Serious rebellions of serfs took place in 


England and France in the fourteenth century 
and later in central Europe in the sixteenth. 
During the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a large number of village priests incited 
the peasants in England to rise and sweep 
away their unjust masters. The most famous 
was John Rail, the “Mad Priest,” who 
preached to the peasants that things would not 
be just until all things were shared in common 
and all distinctions were leveled. The poem 
Piers Plowman aptly summarized the growing 
criticism of the peasants toward their lords. 
The medieval rhyme asked: 

When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman? 

The Peasants' Revolt in 1381 in England 
was a great upsurge that threatened for a time 
to bring about a social revolution. The dis- 
content of the English peasants flared into 
open revolt in June 1381, and led by their 
leader Wat Tyler the serfs marched through 
southeastern England pillaging manor houses 
and even mobbing one royal chief justice. The 
masses controlled London for a few days,>but 
gradually the nobles gained command of the 
situation, and in the end the movement was 
savagely crushed. In France and Germany on 
the few occasions when the peasants did revolt, 
the upper classes likewise crushed the move- 
ment with great ferocity. The rights of the 
common man were not to be recognized for 
over five hundred years. 

The manorial system appraised. Yet the 
manorial system had many admirable aspects. 
It fostered the development of the most imjjor- 
tant of all medieval agricultural contributions, 
the three-field system. It encouraged coopera- 
tion in the tilling of the fields, which gave soli- 
darity to peasant society. That solidarity in 
turn afforded even the lowliest member of the 
peasantry an economic security which many a 
modern farmer or worker would envy. The 
twentieth-century curse of poverty in the midst 
of plenty was not the curse of the twelfth- 
century manor. The latter never had much 
more than a bare subsistence, but its society 
tended to suffer or prosper together. 


The Revival of Towns and Trade 

C ities and civiliMtion. The growth of town ilizations of Egypt, ancient India, Mesopo- 
life is synonymous with a quickening of tamia, Greece, Rome, or Byzantium, 
the tempo of civilization. The history of man Their large cities have been the focal points 
proves this fact, whether we examine the civ- of civilization in the past. Today we find that 
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civilization has tended to center in London, 
New York, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Buenos 
Aires, Sydney, Shanghai, Calcutta, and Tokyo. 
The city, large or small, has always been the 
center of new ideas, new inventions, new 
classes of people, new styles of dress, new tastes 
in food, new schemes in politics and econom- 
ics, new ventures in trade, and new contacts in 
culture. Civilization has experienced more 
radical changes since the era of the Commer- 
cial Revolution in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries than in all preceding years, and since 
that time life has become predominantly ur- 
ban. The city has been one of man’s chief aids 
in creating cultural changes. As we are about 
to discover, the modern city owes its existence 
to its medieval ancestor, as does the class of 
society that has controlled and modified our 
modern social pattern, the bourgeoisie. 

The decline of the Roman city. To under- 
stand the importance of the revival of town 
life in the Middle Ages, we must remember 
that the civilization of the Roman empire was 
largely concentrated in cities. With the em- 
pire’s collapse, trade was disrupted, manufac- 
turing languished, and city life became almost 
extinct. The pleasant Roman town of Bath in 
England, for example, became completely de- 
populated. As for Rome herself, her popula- 
tion declined from about a million to less than 
fifty thousand. 

City life is based on economic specialization. 
City dwellers concentrate upon the production 
of certain commodities or engage in wholesale 
and retail selling and are defjendent upon the 
country for raw materials and for food. At 
the same time, the farming folk obtain their 
textiles and other goods from the city. The 
disruption of trade and the general confusion 
attending the deterioration of the Roman em- 
pire destroyed the complementary economy of 
town and country. So a back-to-the-soil move- 
ment began, and the manorial system arose to 
take care of the people's economic wants, just 
as the feudal system, in the absence of strong 
centralized authority, developed to provide for 
their political needs. 

The rise of the medieval city. In the tenth 
century towns began to spring up throughout 
Europe, and by the end of the twelfth they 
had surpassed many of the cities of the Roman 
empire in size and prosperity. The renewal of 
town life occurred first in three areas: northern 
Italy, Flanders, and southern France. 


The Italian towns. Venice in northern Italy 
has a fascinating history. In the fifth century 
a group of refugees fleeing from the Huns 
made their way to the northern shores of the 
Adriatic. They settled in the midst of mud 
flats and small islands. Stretching as a barrier 
between tire settlements and the sea were many 
sand dunes which prevented an attack from 
pirates, while between them and the mainland 
was a barrier of lagoons and sandbanks. By 
1 loo Venice consisted of 1 17 islands connected 
by 378 bridges. She controlled a vast fleet of 
merchant vessels and had achieved a prosperity 
at once the envy and despair of other towns 
in Europe. 

But Venice was not the only town in 
northern Italy to achieve importance early 
in the Middle Ages. Milan % 1200 had a 
population of 12,000, Genoa had become espe- 
cially active in the trade of the western 
Mediterranean, and Pisa and Bologna were 
also becoming flourishing towns. A little to 
the south was the important manufactnring 
center of Florence, soon to become a great 
banking center. In 1281 its population was 
about 45,000. 

French and Flemish towns. If northern 
Italy was the most important center of town 
life in the Middle Ages, Flanders was not far 
behind. In fact, Flanders has been called the 
Lombardy of northern Europe. Here a num- 
ber of towns grew up in the early Middle Ages, 
mainly because of the manufacture of textiles. 
Lisle from Lille and cambric from Cambrai 
soon became famous all over Europe. The raw 
wool for these textiles was obtained from Eng- 
land, It is known that by 1 200 Bruges, Ghent, 
Lille, and Ypres, all Flemish towns, each had 
populations of many thousands. 

Next in importance to the towns of northern 
Europe were those in southern France. In such 
towns on the Mediterranean as Marseilles, 
trade and manufacturing created prosperous 
urban centers rivaling those in Flanders and 
northern Italy. 

As the Flemish towns increased in popula- 
tion and wealth, trade and industry spread 
up the Rhine valley and influenced the growth 
of such towns as Cologne and Basel. Most of 
these towns, however, had a population of 
only 5000 even as late as 1300. The northern 
German ports of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bre- 
men had a slightly larger population, perhaps 
12,000 at the most. In central France such 
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river towns as Paris, Orleans, and Tours were 
slowly increasitig in importance. London, Eng- 
land’s largest center, destined to be the world’s 
greatest metropolis, had fewer than 25,000 
inhabitants in 1200. 

The origin of the medieval town. Generally 
speaking, town life in western Europe be- 
tween 500 and 800 was moribund and of 
little importance. But the next two centuries 
saw its active revival, and from 1000 to 1200 
the town again became an invaluable agency 
in the growth of trade, the development of 
manufacturing, and the nurturing of art and 
thought. How can the revival of urban civili- 
zation be explained? The answer to this ques- 
tion, like the answer to questions about many 
great historical processes, is not a simple one 
and can best be given by examining certain 
basic social, geographical, and economic fac- 
tors. Let us examine these briefly, keeping in 
mind that town development differed in vari- 
ous localities according to environment, tra- 
ditions, and local situations. 

Social factors. Perhaps the most striking of 
the social factors was the growth of population. 
The population of Europe after the fall of 
Rome is estimated at 50,000,000, whereas it 
reached 60,000,000 by 1300. France in 1300 
had some 20,000,000 inhabitants, Italy 10,- 
000,000, the Low Countries 3,000,000, and 
England 2,200,000. England had increased its 
population only 1,000,000 in the two hundred 
years from 1 loo to 1300. The rapid increase in 
population has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but some reasons for it might be the 
stabilization of feudal society with its further- 
ance of public safety, the ending of large 
foreign invasions with their -bloodshed and 
confusion, and a general raising of the stand- 
ard of living for the common people through 
increased trade. In any case, the growth of 
population had an important bearing on the 
growth of town and commercial activities. 

Another social factor was the decline of 
serfdom, a phenomenon we have already al- 
luded to on page 321. The increase in the 
number of freemen allowed persons to enter 
new occupations and migrate to scenes of 
industrial growth. 

Geographical factors. Geography played 
an important role in the revival of town life. 
It determined the location of certain strategic 
towns and conditioned very largely the tyjje 
of commercial activities in which a town 


would engage. Just as rivers were important 
in the growth of ancient civilizations, so rivers 
played an important role in the development 
of European towns. They were natural high- 
ways on which articles of commerce could 
be easily transported, and many communities 
arose to take advantage of a site at the con- 
fluence of two important streams. Again, some 
towns arose where a river might be easily 
crossed by a ford or bridge. Ox-ford, or Cam- 
bridge, for example. Situations at a mountain 
pass, near natural resources, or on a part of the 
seacoast which afforded good harbors were also 
desirable. The location of Italian towns on the 
great water routes of the Mediterranean, by 
which trade to the Near East and Africa was 
open to them, proved of inestimable value. 
And many towns in Europe grew out of small 
communities that clustered for protection near 
some castle already built on a strategic site by 
mountain or river. 

Economic factors. The growth of trade and 
of manufacturing was probably the most im- 
portant reason why town life revived. It can 
be said that town and trade had an interacting 
influence upon each other, so that the re- 
vival of one meant the revival of the other. 
Throughout the eleventh century there were 
signs of ever-growing commercial activity, es- 
pecially in the expansion of special trade 
routes. Venetian merchants in Italy had been 
in touch with the Near East since the seventh 
century, but the dominance of Mohammedan 
seapower had for a long time hindered the 
growth of a lucrative trade with Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor. In 1002 Venice de- 
feated the Moslems and opened up the east- 
ern Mediterranean. Meanwhile the Italians 
and Normans swept the Saracen pirates from 
the western end of the Mediterranean and 
the Normans conquered Sicily. By 1 100 the sea 
routes to the Near East were open to the 
Italian merchants, while thousands of pilgrims 
and the various crusades of the next two cen- 
turies added to the new commerce. 

Another great system of trade routes opened 
up now that Asia and Europe were linked 
together. The new routes ran overland by 
the old Roman highways that crossed the Alps 
northward from Italy via passes that led on 
the west to the Rhone and on the east to the 
Rhine and Danube valleys. Other land routes 
followed what are now the southern French 
and Dalmatian seacoasts. A third great sys- 
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tern of trade routes was established by the 
Vikings in the ninth century, when they made 
settlements in Russia and created the famous 
and very lucrative Varangian route, through 
Russia to the Black Sea and Constantinople. 
Wherever an important trade route existed, 
towns sprang up along the way to take care 
of the commerce. 

Throughout feudal Europe there were mili- 
tary strongholds which had been built by vari- 
ous lords for purposes of protection. The Ger- 
man word for such an edifice was burg, and 
the Latin word was burgus. The military fort, 
the typical burg of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, had no real urban features. But during 
the next two centuries, when the revival of 
commerce took place, merchants making their 
way along the trade routes would seek out a 
stopping place which would be advantageous 
to commercial activities and at the same time 
afford them protection. Therefore they would 
choose a well-situated burg, and as time 
elapsed, permanent merchant colonies would 
grow up at such strongholds. In Flanders, 
Ghent and Ypres are typical examples of this 
sort of development. In Germany, Magdeburg 
and other towns grew up in the same way, 
while England had such boroughs (from burh) 
as Bristol. Sometimes a fortified abbey or 
cathedral could afford protection, like Dur- 
ham, “half cathedral and half fortress against 
the Scot." 

In time the merchant population grew too 
big to be housed within the old burg’s walls, 
and so the merchants established a new burg 
beyond the walls. This new section, called 
the faubourg, was inhabited by merchants and 
artisans. The old burg still remained the abode 
of the noble or bishop with his retinue of 
soldiers and officials. Therefore when we talk 
about the origins of the town, we refer to the 
new burg, which came into existence after the 
eleventh century, and not to the old burg or 
fortified section. As time went on, the old 
stronghold failed to grow larger but the new 
portion, the trade center, developed into the 
modern town. 

The toumspeople. The town was composed 
mainly of two classes, the artisans, or pro- 
ducers, and the merchants. The artisans com- 
posed a majority of the urban population. 
The revival of trade naturally encouraged the 
growth of industry and the rise of an artisan 
class. Many serfs escaped from the manors and 
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made their way to the towns, to become ar- 
tisans or merchants. After living a year and 
a day in the town a serf was considered a free 
man. It became possible for a former serf to 
become a wealthy and influential craftsman 
or merchant. 

The merchant class was a distinct social 
group by the twelfth century. It was com- 
posed of those traders who lived in one place 
permanently and those who journeyed from 
place to place selling their wares. But artisans 
and merchants alike were under the domi- 
nation of the lord upon whose domain the 
city stood. Friction soon arose, for manorial 
customs differed widely from those of the 
town. The merchants wanted to be free of 
the market tolls and dues imposed by the lord, 
for they did not cultivate the soil and there- 
fore felt that they should not be taxed by the 
lord like peasants. So the townsmen de- 
manded the privileges of making their own 
laws and governing themselves, administering 
justice for themselves, levying their own taxes, 
and issuing their own coinage. Naturally the 
feudal lord resented the impertinence of the 
urban upstarts who dared demand the right 
of self-government. The entire movement was 
really the struggle of the new burg to free itself 
from dependence on the old burg. 

The towns' struggle for freedom. The 
townspeople gained their freedom in the fol- 
lowing ways. The expansion of trade during 
the crusades had made the northern Italian 
cities large and very wealthy. The merchants 
resented the dominance of the lord, and they 
created a "businessman’s government’’ by 
grouping themselves into associations of free 
citizens. The united strength of these unions 
enabled them to wrest concessions from the 
lord and even to win complete autonomy. A 
self-governing city of this type was called a 
commune. Often the privileges gained and 
guaranteed by charter had to be won by in- 
surrection, but at other times they were pur- 
chased, for the feudal lord was always in need 
of money. By isoo the Lombard towns 
could boast of communal privileges, while 
many French and Flemish towns were also 
communes. 

In England, central France, and parts of 
Germany another technique was used to secure 
urban autonomy. There the royal authority 
was strong, and so we find the rise of privileged 
towns. In a charter granted to the town by 
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the monarch the inhabitants won extensive 
legal and financial powers. The town was 
given the management of its own fiscal busi' 
ness and paid its taxes in a lump sum to the 
king. It was also generally given the right to 
elect its own officials and organize its own 
guilds. The king often was glad to grant such 
a charter, for it weakened the power of his 
nobles and at the same time won the strong 
support of the townsmen for himself. 

Founding new towns was still another way 
in which people freed themselves of medieval 
restrictions. By the twelfth century it was ob- 
vious that the town was there to stay. Conse- 
quently shrewd lords and ecclesiastics, who 
recognized the increasing importance of cities 
and the impossibility of checking their devel- 
opment, founded carefully planned centers 
with well-laid-out streets and open squares. As 
a means of obtaining inhabitants many in- 
ducements were offered in the form of per- 
sonal privileges and tax limitations. Berlin 
was such a town. 

The triumph of the townsmen in their 
struggle for greater self-government was sig- 
nificant. It meant that a new class had evolved 
in Europe, a very powerful, independent, and 
self-assured class, whose interest in trade in- 
stead of warfare was to revolutionize all social 
and economic history. This class was born of 
the burg and hence was called burgher or in 
French, as it is known today, the bourgeoisie. 
The town movement was indeed a people’s 
movement, and with it (if not through it) went 
the fall of feudalism, the waning of the Middle 
Ages, and the advent of modern society. 

The guilds. We have now seen how the 
towns won autonomy and how the towns- 
men emerged as a distinct social class whose 
prime concern was with commerce and in- 
dustry. We can logically examin? next the 
means whereby the townsmen organized and 
administered their own business relations. 
The association they created for the further- 
ance of their economic and social interests 
was called the guild. More important to us 
than its origins (disputed among scholars) 
are the economic and social aspects of the 
medieval guild. The guild was designed to 
solve all employer-worker problems, regulate 
prices and wages, govern production and dis- 
tribution, create a code of fair business prac- 
tices, protect the individual member as a busi- 
ness associate, and assure the social status of 


his family.^* There were two kinds of guilds: 
merchant and craft. 

The merchant guild. The hmdamental pur- 
pose of the merchant guild was to ensure 
monopoly of trade within a given locality. 
Membership was usually limited to merchants 
of a particular town, although members were 
sometimes permitted from mher places. With 
a monopoly of the town’s import and export 
trade the guild could enforce its standards as 
it willed. All alien merchants were supervised 
closely and made to pay fixed tolls and fees. 
Weights and measures were also supervised. 
Disputes among merchants were settled at the 
guild court according to its own legal code. A 
standard quality for goods was insisted upon, 
and a legitimate profit only was allowed by 
the fixing of a “just price," which should be 
fair both to the producer and consumer. 
Three practices in particular were frowned 
upon, and the guilds did their best to limit 
their operation; they were forestalling, en- 
grossing, and regrating. The forestaller bought 
goods on their way to the open market in 
order to get them more cheaply; the engrosser 
cornered the market so as to enjoy a monopoly 
and raise the price; and the regrater bought his 
commodity wholesale andfsold it retail without 
having made any change in the commodity itself. 

The merchant guild was officially separated 
from the town government, but as the leading 
members of the guild were generally the offi- 
cials of the town, the policies of both tended 
to merge, to the benefit of the guild and some- 
times at the expense of the urban populace. 
The guild performed various social and char- 
itable functions. If a guildsman fell into pov- 
erty, he was aided. If he was imprisoned in 
another town, the guild tried to secure his 
release, at its own expense. It provided finan- 
cial assistance in connection with the burial 
expenses of its members and looked after their 
dependents. Guildsmen had their own guild- 
hall, where social meetings were held, and each 
member was expected to attend the feast and 
"drink the guild" or be fined. The guilds had 
also a religious side and periodically held pro- 
cessions in honor of their patron saints. They 
performed such social duties as giving alms to 
friars and lepers, the poor and sick. 

The chief merit of the guild was its em- 
phasis upon fair business practices and its 
protection to the individual trader, for with- 
out the guild he would always have been at 
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the mercy of the local lord. When the guild 
first grew up, there was no central govern- 
ment adequate to protect merchants as they 
carried on their trading activities throughout 
the land. In the absence of national regula- 
tion and protection of commerce, the guilds 
as local agencies had to try to protect their 
members. Thus if a merchant of a London 
g;uild refused to pay a debt owed to a merchant 
of a guild in Bristol, the merchant guild in the 
latter town would seize the goods of any Lon- 
don merchant coming to Bristol. Just as 
political activities were localized in fiefs in the 
absence of a central government, so the com- 
mercial life of a country was decentralized in 
the hands of the guilds. Thus the fief, the 
manor, and the guild were all manifestations 
of one basic characteristic of the Middle Ages 
—decentralization. 

As the Middle Ages drew to a close, when the 
kings began to assert their power, national reg- 
ulation of commerce made the guilds less im- 
portant. By the fifteenth century, when the 
central government had taken over control of 
local government and could afford adequate 
protection, the merchant guild declined to a 
comparatively unimportant position. 

The craft guild. The increase of commerce 
brought a quickening of industrial life in the 
towns so that, in' the eleventh century espe- 
cially, an artisan class arose within the city 
walls. Craftsmen in each of the necessary 
medieval trades— weaving, cobbling, tanning, 
and so on— began to org;anize. The result 
was the craft guild, which had the same pur- 
poses as the merchant guild— the creation of 
a monopoly and the enforcement of a set of 
trade rules. But it differed from the merchant 
guild in that it was limited to one specific 
trade or craft. Thus the goldsmiths were all 
together in one guild, the arrow makers in an- 
other, and so on with each variety of artisan- 
ship. The system created a great deal of 
specialization, so that a "guild might specialize 
in a single kind of hat, as the peacock-hatters 
did.” Each guild had a monopoly of a certain 
article in a particular town, and regulations 
were enforced to protect the consumer from 
bad workmanship and inferior materials. Thus 
articles made at night or in private and out of 
sight were rightly regarded with suspicion, for 
as L. F. Salzman points out, 

"The subtle craft of the London bakers, 
who, while making up their customers’ dough. 



The maker of these larger-than-life thimbles {Nurem- 
berg, fifteenth century) was probably a member of one 
of the highly-specialized medieval guilds. 


stole a large portion of the dough under their 
customers’ eyes by means of a little trap-door 
in the kneading-board and a boy sitting under 
the counter, was exceptional only in its inge- 
nuity. . . . Cloth was stretched and strained 
to the utmost and cunningly folded to hide 
defects; a length of bad cloth would be joined 
onto a length of superior quality, or a whole 
cheap cloth substituted for the good cloth 
which the customers had purchased; inferior 
leather was faked up to look like the best, and 
sold at night to the unwary; pots and kettles 
were made of bad metal which melted when 
put on the fire; and everything that could 
be weighed or measured was sold by false 
measure.”*® 

Faulty workmen were fined for the first of- 
fense and, if old offenders, were pilloried or 
banished. 

The craft guild had social and religious 
functions similar to those of the merchant 
guild. It differed from the merchant guild in 
that it recognized three distinct classes of 
workers within its jurisdiction— apprentice, 
journeyman, and master craftsman. The re- 
lationship between the master and his work- 
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and ran the continual risk of pirates. If the 
ship should be driven ashore in a storm, we 
might have our cargo confiscated under the 
pernicious “law of wreck,” which gave the lord 
upon whose shore we were cast the right to 
keep all merchandise. Profits encouraged 
gangs of professional wreckers purposely to 
change lights on the seacoast to lure vessels to 
their graves, while the wreckers made certain 
that no survivor would recount the incident. 

The fair. But if the traveler were not too 
unlucky, he might manage to get safely to the 
fair. The fair differed from the market, which 
was a distinctly local affair held about once a 
week to allow the peasants to dispose of surplus 
goods from the manor and obtain manufac- 
tured goods from the town. The fair was a 
much more important and elaborate event, 
held in certain specified areas in each Euro- 
pean country only seasonally or annually. To 
the fairs came products from all over Europe, 
and these gatherings did much to promote in- 
dustry and agriculture. Strict regulations gov- 
erned fair activities— stall locations, the days 
and hours when certain types of goods might 
be sold, the acceptable weights, measures, and 
coinage, and the proper forms which made 
transactions and contracts valid. Fees and 
fines were also fixed, and a special tax was paid 
by the Jews. The regular laws governing the 
region were set aside when the fair was held, 
and in their place was substituted a commer- 
cial code called the law merchant. Special 
courts settled all disputes which arose. In Eng- 
land they were called pie-powder courts, from 
the French pied-poudre, dusty foot. 

Ttie receipts from the courts, together with 
the local fees and taxes, went into the coffers 
of the lord in whose territory the fair was 
being held. This was a prime reason why the 
holding of fairs was so encouraged. The most 
famous fairs in all Europe were held in 
Champagne in northeastern France, but there 
were many others: Leipzig and Frankfurt in 
Germany, Venice and Genoa in Italy, Ypres 


and Lille in the Low Countries, Seville in 
Spain, and St. Ives in England. The word 
“tawdry” is dmved from a corruption of the 
words “St. Audrey,” the name of a medieval 
English fair where cheap goods were often sold. 

The fair was of great value. It was a clear- 
ing house for both goods and ideas. Men from 
all over Europe congregated and exchanged 
information about new methods in industry 
and transportation. The fairs were largely re- 
sponsible for the growing use of bills of ex- 
change, letters of credit, and a money economy. 
They helped break down the provincialism of 
the manor and the isolation of the town. 

The Hanseatic League. The merchants 
were a new element in the medieval pattern of 
society. In establishing their rights and seek- 
ing privileges in foreign towns they often 
banded together for mutual benefit and pro- 
tection. In similar fashion groups of towns 
occasionally joined forces to establish their 
merchants in foreign towns and win them pre- 
ferred treatment. During the thirteenth cen- 
tury such a confederacy, called the Hanseatic 
League, originated among north German trad- 
ing cities, including Cologne, Liibeck, Danzig, 
and Hamburg. As the League grew in strength 
it began to include other large river towns. 
It established permanent trading stations in 
such leading European centers as London and 
Bruges and in strategic locations like Nov- 
gorod, key town for Russian trade. As politi- 
cal authority in Germany was weak, the 
Hanseatic League built up its own navy to 
safeguard its commerce from pirates and even 
waged successful wars against Denmark. It 
had a representative diet, or assembly, for deal- 
ing with trading problems common to all 
member cities. Its wealth came primarily from 
its monopoly of the Baltic herring fisheries, its 
control of Russian trade, and its rich trade 
with England and the Low Countries. The 
League controlled trade on the Baltic and 
North seas and was a great distributor for 
northern Europe until the fifteenth century. 


Summary 

The castle, manor, and to%vn represent three great medieval institutions. With the 
castle we associate feudalism, a political system of decentralization of power which brought 
a measure of order to the chaos that engulfed Europe after the collapse of the Carolingian 
empire. The feudal system involved a social and political hierarchy in which there 
existed lords and vassals according to a complicated system of loyalty and land tenure. 
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With the castle too we link its loidly inhabitants and the social code known as chivalry. 
The castle epitomizes the power of the aristocracy. 

Evolving independently of feudalism but linked to it economically was the manor. 
The manor’s origins appear to be Roman (the villa) and German (the mark). The most 
important advance in agriculture, the three-field system, was developed on the manor. 
Most manors were practically self-sufficient. Under the supervision of the lord and his 
staff, food was raised, clothing was made, and justice was administered. The village priest 
watched over the welfare of the people. While most of the common people lived in 
superstition and squalor, their lives were not wholly without gaiety or comfort. 

The castle and the manor passed away in time because of the rise of the national state 
and because of the growth of trade and industry which made possible the introduction of 
a money economy and the increase of freemen. But the third institution, the town, 
continued to flourish, until today our culture is more urban than rural. The medieval 
town lived primarily by its trade and industry. The townsmen had to struggle for their 
freedom against the feudal lords. Their victory marks the rise of a new class which 
increasingly dominated the affairs of modem life— the bourgeoisie, or middle class. 
The townsmen were organized into merchant and craft guilds according to their profes- 
sion. The guilds regulated trade and industry, maintaining standards and privileges 
as well. Life in the medieval town was colorful and interesting, much more attractive 
than the drab existence led by the manorial peasants. In a rather static and stratified 
society, the townspeople were an alive and changing element. 

We seem removed from the medieval castle, manor, and town, perhaps, until we dis- 
cover that the people who lived there were as human as we. We can feel the resentment 
of the serf through whose painfully tilled fields the nobles swept in search of sport, and we 
can laugh at the games of the manor villein and the pranks of the town apprentice. But 
our bonds with the Middle i^es go much deeper. The code of chivalry, despite its artifi- 
ciality and limited scope, has lived on in modified form and affected our social behavior. 
The farm measurements of the manor are the same measurements which we use today. 
The development of the three-field system made possible an agricultural revolution whose 
benefits we are still reaping. Finally, the medieval town, with its emphasis upon indi- 
vidual initiative and rights and its shattering of traditions, was the melting pot of revo- 
lutionary forces from which the urban civilization which we know has arisen. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Bishops Priest^ and Monk 


HE Middle Ages have been called the Age 
of Faith. Nevertheless there were many conflicts of authority and many religious 
heresies. The fundamental difference between that time and ours is one of perspective. 
Today science and the affairs of the world in tvhich we live tend to monopolize our atten- 
tion. In the Middle Ages people were concerned mainly with religion and the life of 
the Avorld-to-come. Again— and this is important to appreciate— we no longer possess 
the unity of intellectual purpose which the Middle Ages knew. We now have outstand- 
ing thinkers interested in scientific discoveries and outstanding thinkers interested in 
religious and philosophical problems, and very often there is a definite conflict of opinion 
and purpose between such men. In the Middle Ages such a situation was virtually 
impossible. The greatest thinkers were enlisted on the side of the Church, Even as 
brilliant a scientist as Roger Bacon believed that theology was the science of sciences 
and that his chief task was to increase its usefulness. It would be impossible today to 
find such an attitude among our best scientists. But the Middle Ages saw no conflict 
between the Church and learning. With relatively few exceptions, everyone believed 
that the Church was universal, that its powers were God-given, and that all human 
knowledge could be reconciled with its creed and dogmas. 

We must also realize at the outset that Christianity in the Middle Ages was not a 
go-to-church-on-Sunday affair. It was extraordinarily vivid and real. We shall see that 
the sacraments and services of the Church were considered the most vital aspects of liv- 
ing, for they assured the participant of eternal salvation, and salvation was the goal of 
everyone. The sermons of the age abounded with vivid descriptions of hell, devils prod- 
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of Faith. Nevertheless there were many conflicts of authority and many religious 
lieresies. The fundamental difference between that time and ours is one of perspective. 
Today science and the affairs of the world in which we live tend to monopolize our atten- 
tion. In the Middle Ages people were concerned mainly with religion and the life of 
the Avorld-to-come. Again— and this is important to appreciate— we no longer possess 
the unity of intellectual purpose which the Middle Ages knew. We now have outstand- 
ing thinkers interested in scientific discoveries and outstanding thinkers interested in 
religious and philosophical problems, and very often there is a definite conflict of opinion 
and purpose between such men. In the Middle Ages such a situation Avas virtually 
impossible. The greatest thinkers were enlisted on the side of the Church. Even as 
brilliant a scientist as Roger Bacon believed that theology was the science of sciences 
and that his chief task ^vas to increase its usefulness. It would be impossible today to 
find such an attitude among our best scientists. But the Middle Ages saw no conflict 
between the Church and learning. With relatively few exceptions, everyone believed 
that the Church was universal, that its powers were God-given, and that all human 
knowledge could be reconciled ivith its creed and dogmas. 

We must also realize at the outset that Christianity in the Middle Ages was not a 
go-to-church-on-Sunday affair. It was extraordinarily vivid and real. We shall see that 
the sacraments and services of the Church were considered the most vital aspects of liv- 
ing, for they assured the participant of eternal salvation, and salvation was the goal of 
everyone. The sermons of the age abounded with vivid descriptions of hell, devils prod- 
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ding or devouring howling, tortured sinners, and ferimstone and smoke xjish]^ in dtmds 
out of the seething pit. Descriptions of heaven were as vi^'id; Ovation assured the 
happy soul of “a splendour that is sevenfold brighter and citarer than the sun.” The 
Church guaranteed our ancestors this destination in return for an accepsance of its teach- 
ings. How could our forefathers fail to accept the teachings and the protection cf the 
Church? Dujitig the Middle Ages almost every person in western Europe -was anto- 
matically a inen)l.)er of one Church. He was bom into it and he died in it, and member- 
ship, in return for an unswerving allegiance to the power and purpose of the Church, 
assured him the priceless gift of salvation. 

ft is now our purpose (i) to trace the genesis and growth of the Qinrdi as an aB- 
powerful universal organization, (2) to examine the methods by winch the Church 
obtained such complete mastery over the spiritual and secular lives of aQl Christiaiis, 
(3) to witness the triumph of the Church as the most powerful temporal instdtntioc in 
medieval Europe, together with its gradual decline, and (4) to appreciate the multitxide 
of ways in which medieval life centered about the universal Churdi. 


Hovo the Church Came to Be Universal 


A spects of Christianity. In Chapter 7 we saw 
x \ how the Christian religion triumphed 
throughout the western world, evolving slowly 
and tortuously from a despised and hunted 
sect to the state religion of the Roman empire. 
When we examine medieval Christianity, we 
should think of it in three distinct aspects: (1) 
as a religion only, the personal faith in a divine 
Saviour and the desire to enter into conscious 
affinity with God, (2) as a Church, an organi- 
zation, an ecclesiastical system, an actual gov- 
ernment based on definite political and reli- 
gious beliefs, and (3) as theology, an attempt 
to fit the teachings of Christ into a logical sys- 
tem of beliefs. Without a complex church 
organization and a definite theology, Chris- 
tianity as a simple religion could never have 
endured the chaos and conflict of the cen- 
turies immediately following the decline of the 
Roman empire. 

The organization of the Church. The medi- 
eval Church was to be found in every ham- 
let; its influence was felt by every inhabitant. 
To maintain its universality and power, the 
Church had a highly organized administrative 
system. The strength of the Church in the 
Middle Ages was in large measure the result 
of its strong personal link with every man, 
woman, and child under its jurisdiction. This 
link was forged in the parish, the smallest area 
of jurisdicdon of the Church. 


The laity. The largest single group -within 
the medie^ Ch-urch was the lay’ popniation. 
Every child of Christian parents -was auto- 
matically bom into the Church, just to- 
day he is bom into a nadcm. The Church 
was official and public, and lierefare all the 
people rontributed to its upkeep by taxes. 
Each person was subject to both its relipous 
and its secular authority, for it was binding 
upon every ruler to enforce obedience to the 
one Holy Apostolic Universal Church. Thus 
the Catholic Church was an all-embracing in- 
sdtution, resdng on divine foundadon and 
authority, buttressed by secular powers, and 
including almost the entire population of 
western and central Europa 

The parish priest. If -we were to walk down 
the single street of a manorial village, we could 
not help noticing the parish church at the 
end of it. The priest’s house, dose to the 
church, would be litde larger or better con- 
stmcted than the average serfs cottage. A few 
weeks’ observation would soon make -us realize 
that the parish priest was the most important 
single chsuacter in the manor (often identical 
with the parish in area), not by reason of rank 
or sodal prestige, but because of the service he 
rendered to the common man. 

The priest was generally of humble birth, 
with little education. Nevertheless he won the 
respect of his parishioners by the faithful per- 
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formance of his many duties. He administered 
the sacraments, had an eye for the moral be- 
havior of his flock, and helped the sick. He was 
father-confessor, social worker, policeman, and 
recreational director, all rolled into one. After 
Sunday service, he often organized games on 
the village green or judged archery contests. 
He sometimes felt called upon to threaten with 
the pains of purgatory a husband who had 
become known as a wife beater. On occasion 
he censured a nagging wife whose rasping 
tongue was sending her husband too' hre- 
quently to the tavern. Some of the parish 
priests saw many years of service in the same 
parish and were loved by their flock as friend 
and counselor. The ambitious young serf 
could whisper into the sympathetic ear of the 
priest his plans to run away to a nearby town 
to escape from serfdom, or a lovesick lad might 
unburden his heart and seek advice from the 
priest as to how he might gain the favor of 
his sweetheart. 

Though some of the parish clergy were 
guilty of keeping concubines, drinking and 
gambling, and even selling the sacraments for 
money, the majority were a credit to their 
Church. Chaucer’s most sympathetic character 
sketch pertains to the “poure" parson. 

Wide was his parish, houses far asunder. 

But never did he fail, for rain or thunder. 

In sickness, or in sin, or any state, 

To visit to the farthest, small and great. 
Going afoot, and in his hand a stave. 

This fine example to his flock he gave, 

That first he wrought and afterwards he 
taught; 


There is nowhere a better priest, I trow. 

He had no thirst for pomp or reverence. 

Nor made himself a special, spiced conscience. 
But Christ’s own lore, and His apostles’ twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.* 

The bishop. Leaving the manor with its 
busy priest, we might then proceed to the 
nearby town, in which lived the bishop. This 
official was responsible for the administration 
of a diocese, a church unit made up of many 
parishes. A bishop was indeed an exalted per- 
son. He was, in fact, a prince of the Church. In 
the early days, when the church organization 
was forming, there came to be established in 
the larger cities the authority of the bishop, 
consisting of administrative control in reli- 
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gious matters over the area known as the dio- 
cese. During the fourth and fifth centuries these 
bishops were granted judicial power in civil as 
well as ecclesiastical matters, and in time they 
displaced the Roman governors in importance. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the ranks of the 
bishops were largely recruited from the Euro- 
pean aristocracy. The bishops thus tended to 
side with the conservative nobles, since they 
were in the same social class. These church 
men even maintained elaborate retinues be- 
fitting their high position. 

The bishops were great landowners. They 
held large tracts of land under feudal tenure. 
This meant, of course, that in addition to his 
religious duties the average bishop had to carry 
out the normal activities of a feudal vassal. 
These activities included liability for military 
service, and a few churchmen actually fell in 
battle fighting for their lords. By possessing 
land, the bishop was part of the secular ma- 
chinery of the state. As part of the feudal 
system he was expected to have a lord, possess 
vassals of his own, and be true to his lord. On 
the other hand, he was a member of the 
Church, an organization that demanded his 
full loyalty. The Middle Ages seemed to for- 
get the New Testament writ that “no man can 
serve two masters.” The conflict of loyalties 
caused much bitterness between the lay lords 
and the Church. In the ordinary routine of 
the feudal system, when a lord died, his heir 
automatically succeeded to his fief, but a 
bishop or other churchman holding feudal 
land had no legal heir, and a new selection was 
therefore necessary. The chief problem in con- 
nection with the selection of this successor was 
the identity of the person making'it, the lay 
lord or some authority such as the Pope. 

Although the bishop did not come into inti- 
mate contact with the common people as did 
his parish priests, he was nevertheless a very 
busy man. His days were occupied with or- 
daining priests, visiting abbeys, dedicating new 
churches, and administering discipline to way- 
ward priests. Towering above the city in which 
the bishop lived was his church, the cathedral. 
These gp'eat edifices of Romanesque or Gothic 
architecture were the most imposing buildings 
in medieval Europe. Not far from the cathe- 
dral was the court of the bishop, where canon 
law, the law of the Church, was enforced. Most 
cases tried here concerned charges of heresy, 
misconduct of priests, adultery, and matters 
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ding or devouring howling, tortured sinners, and brimstone and smoke rising in clouds 
out of the seething pit. Descriptions of heaven were as vivid; salvation assured the 
happy soul of “a splendour that is sevenfold brighter and clearer than the sun.”. The 
Church guaranteed our ancestors this destination in return for an acceptance of its teach- 
ings. How could our forefathers fail to accept the teachings and the protection of the 
Church? During the Middle Ages almost every person in western Europe was auto- 
matically a member of one Church. He was born into it and he died in it, and member- 
ship, in return for an unswerving allegiance to the power and purpose of the Church, 
assured him the priceless gift of salvation. 

It is now our purpose (1) to trace the genesis and growth of the Church as an all- 
powerful universal organization, (2) to examine the methods by which the Church 
obtained such complete mastery over the spiritual and secular lives of all Christians, 
(3) to witness the triumph of the Church as the most- powerful temporal institution in 
medieval Europe, together with its gradual decline, and (4) to appreciate the multitude 
of ways in which medieval life centered about the universal Church. 

How the Church Came to Be Universal 

A spects of Christianity. In Chapter 7 we saw The laity. The largest single group within 
z \ how the Christian religion triumphed the medieval Church was the lay population, 
throughout the western world, evolving slowly Every child of Christian parents was auto- 
and tortuously from a despised and hunted matically born into the Church, just as to- 
sect to the state religion of the Roman empire, day he is born into a nation. The Church 
When we examine medieval Christianity, we was official and public, and therefore all the 

should think of it in three distinct aspects: (1) people contributed to its upkeep by taxes, 

as a religion only, the personal faith in a divine Each person was subject to both its religious 
Saviour and the desire to enter into conscious and its secular authority, for it was binding 
affinity with God, (a) as a Church, an organi- upon every ruler to enforce obedience to the 
zation, an ecclesiastical system, an actual gov- one Holy Apostolic Universal Church. Thus 
ernment based on definite political and reli- the Catholic Church was an all-embracing in- 
gious beliefs, and (3) as theology, an attempt stitution, resting on divine foundation and 
to fit the teachings of Christ into a logical sys- authority, buttressed by secular powers, and 
tern of beliefs. Without a complex church including almost the entire population of 
organization and a definite theology, Chris- western and central Europe, 
tianity as a simple religion could never have The parish priest. If we were to walk down 
endured the chaos and conflict of the cen- the single street of a manorial village, we could 
turies immediately following the decline of the not help noticing the parish church at the 

Roman empire. end of it. The priest’s house, close to the 

The organization of the Church, The medi- church, would be little larger or better con- 
eval Church was to be found in every ham- structed than the average serfs cottage. A few 
let; its influence was felt by every inhabitant, weeks’ observation would soon make us realize 
To maintain its universality and power, the that the parish priest was the most important 
Church had a highly organized administrative single character in the manor (often identical 
system. The strength of the Church in the with the parish in area), not by reason of rank 
Middle Ages was in large measure the residt or social prestige, but because of the service he 
of its strong personal link with every man, rendered to the common man 
woman, and child under its jurisdiction. This The priest was generally of humble birth, 
link was forged in the parish, the smallest area with little education. Nevertheless he won the 
of jurisdiction of the Church. respect of his parishioners by the faithful per- 
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fonnance of his many duties. He administered 
the sacraments, had an eye for. the moral be- 
havior of his flock, and helped the sick. He was 
father-confessor, social worker, policeman, and 
recreational director, all rolled into one. After 
Sunday service, he often organized games on 
the village green or judged archery contests. 
He sometimes felt called upon to threaten with 
the pains of purgatory a husband who had 
become known as a wife beater. On occasion 
he censured a nagging wife whose rasping 
tongue was sending her husband too' fre- 
quently to the tavern. Some of the parish 
priests saw many years of service in the same 
parish and were loved by their flock as friend 
and counselor. The ambitious young serf 
could whisper into the sympathetic ear of the 
priest his plans to run away to a nearby town 
to escape from serfdom, or a lovesick lad might 
unburden his heart and seek advice from the 
priest as to how he might gain the favor of 
his sweetheart. 

Though some of the parish clergy were 
guilty of keeping concubines, drinking and 
gambling, and even selling the sacraments for 
money, the majority were a credit to their 
Church. Chaucer’s most sympathetic character 
sketch pertains to the “poure” parson. 

"Wide was his parish, houses far asunder. 

But never did he fail, for rain or thunder. 

In sickness, or in sin, or any state, 

To visit to the farthest, small and great. 
Going afoot, and in his hand a stave. 

This fine example to his flock he gave. 

That first he wrought and afterwards he 
taught; 


There is nowhere a better priest, I trow. 

He had no thirst for pomp or reverence. 

Nor made himself a special, spiced conscience. 
But Christ’s own lore, and His apostles' twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.^ 

The bishop. Leaving the manor with its 
busy priest, we might then proceed to the 
nearby town, in which lived the bishop. This 
official was responsible for the administration 
of a diocese, a church unit made up of many 
parishes. A bishop was indeed an exalted per- 
son. He was, in fact, a prince of the Church. In 
the early days, when the church organization 
was forming, there came to be established in 
the larger cities the authority of the bishop, 
consisting of administrative control in reli- 
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gious matters over the area known as the dio- 
cese. During the fourth and fifth centuries these 
bishops were granted judicial power in civil as 
well as ecclesiastical matters, and in time they 
displaced the Roman governors in importance. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the ranks of the 
bishops were largely recruited from the Euro- 
pean aristocracy. The bishops thus tended to 
side with the conservative nobles, since they 
were in the same social class. These church 
men even maintained elaborate retinues be- 
fitting their high position. 

The bishops were great landowners. They 
held large tracts of land under feudal tenure. 
This meant, of course, that in addition to his 
religious duties the average bishop had to carry 
out the normal activities of a feudal vassal. 
These activities included liability for military 
service, and a few churchmen actually fell in 
battle fighting for their lords. By possessing 
land, the bishop was part of the secular ma- 
chinery of the state. As part of the feudal 
system he was expected to have a lord, possess 
vassals of his own, and be true to his lord. On 
the other hand, he was a member of the 
Church, an organization that demanded his 
full loyalty. The Middle Ages seemed to for- 
get the New Testament writ that “no man can 
serve two masters.” The conflict of loyalties 
caused much bitterness between the lay lords 
and the Church. In the ordinary routine of 
the feudal system, when a lord died, his heir 
automatically succeeded to his fief, but a 
bishop or other churchman holding feudal 
land had no legal heir, and a new selection was 
therefore necessary. The chief problem in con- 
nection with the selection of this successor was 
the identity of the person making* it, the lay 
lord or some authority such as the Pope. 

Although the bishop did not come into inti- 
mate contact with the common people as did 
his parish priests, he was nevertheless a very 
busy man. His days were occupied with or- 
daining priests, visiting abbeys, dedicating new 
churches, and administering discipline to way- 
ward priests. Towering above the city in which 
the bishop lived was his church, the cathedral. 
These great edifices of Romanesque or Gothic 
architecture were the most imposing buildings 
in medieval Europe. Not far from the cathe- 
dral was the court of the bishop, where canon 
law, the law of the Church, was enforced. Most 
cases tried here concerned charges of heresy, 
misconduct of priests, adultery, and matters 
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pertaining to contracts, wills, and dowries. The 
bishop also had his cathedral school, the most 
important educational agency in medieval so- 
ciety until the rise of the universities. 

The archbishop. Many miles away from the 
cathedral town of the bishop was the seat of 
the archbishop, who administered a province 
consisting .of several bishoprics. In early 
times the bishops of the larger towns had 
natiu'ally wielded greater powers than some 
of their brother bishops. Thus the bishops 
of these important centers came to have juris- 
diction over whole provinces and were placed 
over each bishop whose diocese lay within 
their province. The archbishop often had a 
magnificent cathedral in keeping with his 
exalted rank. From time to time the king 
consulted him on important problems. The 
archbishop was supposed to call an annual 
provincial council so as to announce papal 
messages and decrees. In addition he had to 
consecrate bishops and preside over his court, 
where cases appealed from the bishop’s comrt 
were reviewed. 

The Pope. Above the archbishops was the 
supreme head of the Church— the Pope, or 
Bishop of Rome. Not until the fifth cen- 
tury, when Emperor Valentinian lu ordered 
all bishops to give obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome, did the headship of the latter originate. 
But it was logical that the Bishop of Rome 
should be the Pope. Rome was the greatest 
city in the empire and had existed for cen- 
turies as capital of the Roman world. Perhaps 
of even greater importance was the famous 
Petrine theory. According to church teach- 
ings, the Apostle Peter was the first Bishop of 
Rome. Now the Lord had said: 

"And I say also unto thee. That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

“And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.”® 

The Petrine theory maintained that all sub- 
sequent Bishops of Rome, ^ heirs to Peter 
(the first Bishop) also possessed this same 
power which the Lord had given to Peter. 

Because of the size of the Church it was im- 
perative that the Pope have a court, called the 


Curia, to assist him. The leading churchmen 
of the Curia were called cardinals, who, sit- 
ting together as a College (the body created 
in 1059), elect the new Pope. By the thir- 
teenth century the Curia had developed three 
important departments. The Chancery con- 
cerned itself with all judicial matters, includ- 
ing the preparation of papal bulls. (A bull 
is a solemn letter or promulgation of the Pope 
to which is always attached an official leaden 
seal, the bulla.) The Penitentiary wielded the 
Church’s two great weapons for enforcing 
obedience, the interdict and excommunica- 
tion. The third department was the Camera 
(chamber) whose duty it was to collect and 
disburse papal revenues. 

When we reflect that the whole of Europe 
was divided into a number of great provinces, 
each administered by a powerful archbishop, 
we can picture the vast army of Christendom 
in which the authority of the Pope descended 
through cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and 
parish priests and through them was diffused 
throughout Europe. Political boundaries were 
no obstacle to the authority of the Church. 
Every man, whether he was bom in England, 
France, or Italy, was expected to give his first 
loyalty to the international Church. Such was 
the Qiiu-ch— with its own courts, with thou- 
sands of official workers, and with rich sources 
of revenue. No wonder that when the kings 
began to try to increase their power and make 
their commands absolute within the confines 
of their countries a struggle was precipitated 
between the universal Church and the rising 
natioilal monarchs. 

Early monasticism. The clergy we have dis- 
cussed so far, those who administered the 
Church’s services and teachings among the 
laity, were known as the secular clergy. But 
another branch had developed outside the 
ranks of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. To many 
of the faithful, the Church’s complex adminis- 
trative powers and the growth of a rigid 
theology meant a serious departure from 
the simple teachings of the New Testament. 
As early as the third and fourth centuries the 
common charge was that the Church had be- 
come as worldly as the rich men whom Christ 
had condemned. Besides those who wanted 
simplicity in church matters, there were others 
who wanted to lead a life of contemplation 
away from the noise and temptations of the 
world. The individuals who did so became 
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The Church as an all-embracing spiritual organization divided Europe into ecclesiastical provinces as shown 
on this map. A province was subdivided into dioceses, each administered by a bishop. The province of Mainz 
{darker area) is shown divided in this manner. The archbishop of Mainz had jurisdiction over all the bishops 
of the province and in addition administered the black area directly as bishop himself . 


known as ascetics and monks. The life of 
Christ in many ways fitted into such a pattern. 

“Alone among all the great religious teachers 
of the world, He never was married. He was 
heralded by the Baptist hermit. He spent 
much of His time in lonely contemplation 
among the deserts. . . . He told a rich young 
man who wished to be perfect that he might 
go, sell everything he had and give to the 
poor. His teachings are full of exhortations 
that are admirably appropriate to monks and 
yet in some cases very hard sayings to those 
who live in the world.”* 

In the east, where it originated, asceticism 
took many extreme forms. In third-century 
Egypt the hermit, or dnchorite, would aban- 
don the world entirely, denouncing even 
beauty as evil, and in the midst of filth would 


try to starve or torture himself into a state 
of holiness. In Syria the mania for self-torture 
took the strange form of dwelling on pillars. 
The most famous of the pillar saints was St. 
Simeon Stylitcs, who dwelt for thirty years on 
the top of a pillar sixty feet high, braving the 
utmost rigors of pain and inclement weather. 
St. Simeon attracted great crowds who came 
from far away to stare at him. 

Regular clergy. However, such extreme as- 
ceticism brought about a reaction, and Chris- 
tians in Egypt developed the monastic life, 
wherein men seeking a common spiritual goal 
lived together under a common set of regula- 
tions. These monks were known as the regular 
clergy, because they lived according to a rule 
(regula). St. Basi| (about 329-379), a Greek 
from Asia Minor, is to be remembered for his 









Jean Mielot, secretary to Philip the Good, is copyir^ a fine manuscript in his scriptorium. Producing such books 
as these sometimes required a lifetime of painstaking efiort. Most medieval books were made by monks. 


splendid pioneering work in the organization 
of monastic life. He substituted hard labor, 
works of charity, and a communal life for the 
asceticism of the hermit. The Rule of St. Basil 
to this day remains the standard life in all the 
monasteries of the Eastern Church. 

Monasticism spread westward to Italy from 
Egypt and was popular by the close of the 
fourth century. In the west organized monas- 
ticism rather than extreme asceticism won last- 
ing approval. Religion in the Near and Far 
East has always been more introspective and, 
one might say, less practical than in the west. 
The famous organizer in the west was St. 
Benedict (about 480-543). About 520 he 
led a band of devoted followers to a hill 
named Monte Cassino, where they built a 
monastery. There Benedict composed a set of 
monastic rules whose effect upon subsequent 
religious life is incalculable. 

The Benedictine Rule. :^n the Prologue to 
his Rule St. Benedict statedithat he was found- 


ing “a school for the Lord’s service, in the 
organization of which we trust that we shall 
ordain nothing severe and nothing burden- 
some." He admitted that the rule might be at 
first “a trifle irksome," but its disciplinary 
measures would insure a proper monastic 
life and a good preparation for the way of 
salvation. 

The novice desiring entrance to the monas- 
tic life had to take the vows of poverty and 
obedience to the abbot, the head of the monas- 
tery. Benedict assumed that as the monk had 
forever abandoned the life of the world he 
would remain true to the ideal of chastity. 
The daily routine of the brothers was care- 
fully worked out in the Benedictine system. 
Divine worship was the chief duty to be per- 
formed, and to that end the monks were to 
take part in eight daily services or "offices,” be- 
ginning with Matins “at the eighth hour of 
the night" (after sunset), followed by Lauds at 
daybreak, and closing with Complin at dusk. 
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Thus, something like eight hours of unbroken 
sleep was allowed to the conscientious per- 
former. 

Some excerpts from Benedict’s Rule throw 
light on his monastic ideals. A monk "should 
have absolutely not anything; neither a book, 
nor tablets, nor a pen— nothing at all. For 
indeed it is not allowed to the monks to have 
their own bodies or wills in their power. . . . 
Indeed we read that wine is not suitable for 
monks at all. But because in our day it is not 
possible to persuade the monk of this, let us 
agree at least as to the fact that we should not 
drink till we are sated, but sparingly. . . . 
Idleness is the evening of the soul. And, there- 
fore, at fixed hours, the brothers ought to be 
occupied in manual labor; and again at fixed 
times in sacred reading.’’* 

The Rule also stressed the value of manual 
work, six or seven hours of daily labor being 
required. The daily fare was plain, consisting 
mainly of a vegetarian diet (except for in- 
valids). The Rule insured a simple, virile, and 
useful life when properly carried out and en- 
abled the monasteries to make innumerable 
contributions for centuries in the realms of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, architecture, 
and learning. The Church recognized the 
merits of Benedict’s Rule by endorsing his sys- 
tem as the universal one, a model monastic 
pattern. 

Militant orders of monks. Besides the 
monks who lived in fixed abodes, there were 
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two other main branches of monastic life. 
First of all, there were militant orders of 
monks who organized crusades, bore arms, and 
tended the holy places connected with the life 
of Christ. Among these were the Templars, 
the Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Knights. 
The latter order undertook to convert the 
heathen Slavs of eastern Eurofje and estab- 
lish themselves as the military rulers of the 
Prussians. 

The begging friars. The second group arose 
in the thirteenth century, largely as a protest 
against the growing worldliness and laxity of 
the medieval Church. The monks in this group 
were known as the begging friars, or mendi- 
cants, because they possessed no fixed abode 
but wandered through the countryside preach- 
ing to the people and depending upon alms for 
a living. 

The two great orders of begging friars 
are the Franciscan, founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi (i i8i?-i226), friend of criminal and 
leper, and lover of “birds of the air” and 
“beasts of the field,” and the Dominican, 
whose practical founder, St. Dominic, em- 
phasized the value of preaching. Some of 
the most brilliant medieval scholars and 
Popes were members of these two humble 
orders, Roger Bacon being a Franciscan and 
St, Thomas Aquinas a Dominican. We shall 
say more about the two orders later in the 
chapter, when we discuss the subject of me- 
dieval reform. 


The Churches Methods of Salvation 


T he purpose of the Church. Up to this 
point we have seen how the Church came 
to be the only religious institution in western 
Europe and how it developed its complex and 
all-embracing administration. But for whaf 
purpose did it exist? 

The Church was the agency of Christ. It 
alone could interpret and carry out the instruc- 
tions of its founder. It alone possessed the 
means necessary for salvation. The individual 
was helpless and could not secure salvation 
without belonging to the Church. In a word, 
the Church was the essential intermediary 
between God and man. 

The Middle Ages had as a primary objective 
the preparation for an afterlife. To die safely 
rather than to build' up earthly treasures or 
gain fame was the goal of every true Christian. 


According to the Church, salvation was 
achieved through the performance of certain 
ceremonies. These were found mainly in the 
sacramental system. The nature and process 
of salvation was expounded by an elaborate 
system of thought known as theology— the eval- 
uation of man’s relationship to God, together 
with the study of the reasons for man’s exist- 
ence. It should be noted that a unified system 
of theology scarcely took definite shape until 
the thirteenth century, when canon law, papal 
administration, and the works of such theo- 
logians as Peter Lombard, Albert the Great, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas established a fairly 
harmonious system of theology. 

Theology. Salvation was the object of liv- 
ing, and therefore the main tenets of medi- 
eval theology center about the means of achiev- 
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ing salvation. Man had originally lived in 
a state of perfection. But Adam and Eve of 
their own free will fell from the perfect state 
and so lost Paradise. Furthermore, Adam be- 
queathed to his children the taint of original 
sin, and they bequeathed it in turn to their 
descendants. Thus all the human race was 
damned from the outset. Jesus, the Son of 
God, sacrificed Himself upon the cross at Cal- 
vary in order that He might atone for the 
sins of mankind, and through His sacrifice 
God again gave to man an opportunity to win 
eternal perfection. But— and this was para- 
mount in the minds of every medieval person- 
salvation was won only by the grace of God, 
and salvation came only to the man who be- 
lieved in redemption through the atonement 
made on the cross by Christ. 

Each man, therefore, had to act if he were 
not to be damned forever. However, since he 
could perform no act worthy of salvation with- 
out divine grace, how was this to be earned? 
The theologians taught that God bestowed 
His grace on man by means of the Church and 
its officials, for (according to the Petrine 
theory) the successors of Peter held the very 
keys of salvation. The Church created def- 
inite ceremonies by which men secured grace. 
These ceremonies are known as sacraments, 
“the outward and visible signs of invisible 
grace." 

The sacraments. By the twelfth century, 
these sacraments had been limited to seven, a 
number made official in the fifteenth century. 

As Pope Eugene iv wrote in 1438: “There 
are seven sacraments under the new law: that 
is to say, baptism, confirmation, the mass, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, ordination, and matri- 
mony , . . these our sacraments both contain 
grace and confer it upon all who receive them 
worthily.”® 

In baptism the taint of original sin was 
washed away, and the person was given a Chris- 
tian name (hence “christening”). Confirmation 
took place during the period of adolescence 
and was intended to strengthen the character 
of the youth during his formative years. Pen- 
ance was designed to remove personal sins 
committed after baptism. Penance depended 
upon three elements. The first was contrition, 
which involved a turning away from sin and 
a sense of shame. The second was oral con- 
fession, in early times made publicly, but later 
made to a father confessor, llhe third element 


was satisfaction, by which the penitent made 
restitution for his wrongs in any way which 
his confessor suggested, such as prayer, fasting, 
almsgiving, or pilgrimages. For those pen- 
alties imposed but not discharged before 
death, a stay in purgatory was necessary. 

The most important sacrament was the Holy 
Eucharist, or Lord’s Supper. In the Fourth 
Lateran Council of 1215, the full teaching of 
the Church regarding the Eucharist was set 
forth. The dogma of "the real presence of the 
incarnate Christ by the process of transub- 
stantiation” was there affirmed. No proper 
appreciation of the ceremony of the Mass can 
possibly be obtained unless the significance of 
transubstantiation is understood. According 
to this doctrine, when the priest pronounces 
over the bread and wine the age-old words of 
Christ, “For this is My body. . . . For this is 
the chalice of My blood,” a miracle takes place. 
To all outward appearances, the bread and 
wine appear unchanged, but in “substance” 
they have been transformed into the very body 
and blood of the Saviour, The laity used to 
receive both the wine and bread. However, 
the spilling of the wine— now become Christ’s 
blood— led to the practice of the priest drink- 
ing the wine for them. 

Marriage was sanctified by a sacrament. The 
Church preferred celibacy as an ideal, but 
without marriage there would soon be no 
Church at all. Marriage within certain degrees 
of family relationship was strictly forbidden. 

Extreme unction was the sacrament admin- 
istered at the time of death and was designed 
to give the Christian comfort as to his chances 
of salvation, by removing from him the re- 
mains of sin, except, of coursej those unatoned 
for, requiring an interval in purgatory. 

The seventh sacrament was that of holy 
orders, or the ordination into the priesthood. 
It was administered by the bishop and gave 
.the priest virtues which made him distinct 
from secular men. The ordained priest was 
capable of making possible the miracle of tran- 
substantiation as well as performing the other 
sacraments. Therefore the clergy (through the 
sacrament of ordination) became an integral 
part of the system which insured mankind’s 
salvation. 

The religion of the common people. The 
problems of theology attracted the attention 
primarily of the intellectuals. The majority of 
the people then, as today, accepted the beliefs. 
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of the world in which they lived without very of Christ, (3) the Last Judgment, (4) the hor- 
much questioning. To the unlettered popu- tors of hell, and (5) the eternal bliss of heaven, 
lation, the following constituted the essentials The sacramental system promised a safe en- 
of the Christian faith: (1) the Creation and trance into heaven. Then why worry need- 
Fall of Adam, (2) the birth and the crucitixion lessly over fine points of theology?® 

How ihe Church Enforced Its Teachings 


T he weapons of the Church. The weapons 
the Church used to implement its teach- 
ings and commands were very effective indeed. 
The principal ones were (1) canon law, (2) 
excommunication, (3) interdict, and (4) com- 
mand of vast revenues. 

Canon law. Canon law had been devel- 
oped from the Scriptures, the writings of the 
Church Fathers, the disciplinary and doctrinal 
rules made by church councils, and the decrees 
of the Popes. The collection of these canons 
resulted in many problems and contradictions. 
The Digest of Justinian’s Code was found in 
the eleventh century, and thus Roman law was 
studied afresh. In the following century (1 140) 
a monk named Gratian compiled his famous 
code Concordia descordantium canonum (har- 
mony of conflicting canons), known generally 
as the Decretum. Ultimately, the Church 
issued its official body of canon law, known as 
the corpus iuris canonici. This represents the 
ecclesiastical counterpart to the Justinian 
Code, known as the corpus iuris civilis. 

Canon law protected the clergy from lay- 
men. Every man who had been admitted to 
the clerical state and could read and write 
enjoyed what is known as benefit of clergy. 
This meant that a churchman could be tried 
only in church courts according to canon law, 
in spite of the fact that he might have com- 
mitted a serious crime against a layman. This 
practice led to serious abuses, for the clergy 
usually got off with lighter punishments in 
their own courts. 

The Church used canon law to punish such 
crimes as perjury, blasphemy, sorcery, usury, 
which the medieval Church denounced, and 
heresy, the most horrible of all crimes in medi- 
eval eyes. A murder was a crime against a 
fellow man, but disbelief in the teachings of 
Christ or His Church was a crime against God ^ 
Himself. 

The Inquisition. In the thirteenth century, 
the Church devised an institution known as the 
Inquisition to cope with a rising tide of heresy 
and to bring religious conformity to Europe. 


These heresies were certain schools of thought 
which questioned the basic doctrines of the 
Church or argued that salvation could be at- 
tained by methods different from those officially 
prescribed by the Church. The Inquisition was 
an elaborate system of inquiry into the beliefs 
of persons suspected of being heretics. People 
accused of heresy were tried in the court of the 
Inquisition. If an accused person confessed 
and abjured, or renounced, his heresy, he was 
"reconciled” with the Church on perform- 
ance of penance. If he did not voluntarily 
confess, he could be subjected to torture, one 
of the most commonly used forms being the 
rack, which wrenched the limbs of the victim. 
If torture failed to make the prisoner confess, 
he was declared a heretic and turned over to 
the secular authorities (unless he abjured in 
the meantime) to be burned at the stake. 

Few scholars have been able to look at the 
Inquisition objectively. Some have condemned 
it completely, while others have tended to 
minimize its errors. It must be kept in mind 
that Roman law had made use of torture and 
that Roman emperors often ordered con- 
demned persons to be burned at the stake. 
Furthermore, to the medieval mind the soul 
was infinitely more important than the body. 
Therefore the torturing of a suspected heretic 
was justifiable if by confession his soul could 
be saved from certain hellfire. The great 
French scholar of the Inquisition, Jean Gui- 
raud, has analyzed some 930 inquisitional sen- 
tences pronounced between 1308 and 1323. 
He found that 42 persons, or between four and 
five per cent of the cases, were sentenced to 
death; 139 persons (about eighteen per cent) 
were acquitted. The remainder were either 
imprisoned or assigned various penances. 

Excommunication. But the Church gen- 
erally made use not of outright physical pun- 
ishments but of spiritual penalties. The most 
powerful of these was excommunication, 
which simply meant exclusion from the 
Church. If a man would not heed the com- 
mands of the Church, he was excommunicated. 



the ^die\ 

It was a very serious penalty, for toAra eccle- 
siam nulla saius-outside the Church there is 
no salvation. Excommunication might vary in 
its punishment. At its worst it banned the 
victim from all participation in the ritual of 
the Church, denied its spiritual help, for- 
bade other Christians to associate with him 
or help him in any way, freed all his vassals 
from their oaths of fealty to him, and pre- 
vented his burial in consecrated soil. The at- 
tending ceremony added solemnity and terror 
to the punishment. On occasion the bishop 
appear^, attended by twelve priests, each 
holding a lighted candle. At the moment 
when the curse, or anathema, was declared, 
the candles were dashed to the ground to sig- 
nify the extinction of the guilty one’s soul. 

Here are the concluding lines of a thir- 
teenth-century Scottish excommunication di- 
rected against enemies of the Church. 

“Accursed be all the forenamed persons; 
cursed be they without and within, from the 
sole of the foot even to the crown of the 
head. And may their part and companion- 
ship be with Dathan and Abiram whom the 
earth swallowed quick. May their days be few 
and their offices let others take; may their chil- 
dren be orphans; and as this light is at this 
moment extinguished, so may the lights of 
their lives be extinguished before the face of 
Him who liveth for ever and ever; and may 
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his knees and forcing him to give his entire 
kingdom to the Pope, getting it back as a fief. 

Excommunication and interdict were used 
many times without justification and too 
often. Hence the later medieval church au- 
thorities found that the people were coming to 
believe less and less in their importance. But 
while they were feared and obeyed, the power 
of the medieval Church was universal. The 
degree of effectiveness of excommunication 
and interdict serves as a good barometer of 
the Church’s position and importance. 

Church revenues. The main revenues which 
the Church received were (i) donations, (2) 
tithes, (3) fees, and (4) feudal dues. For cen- 
turies kings and nobles were generous con- 
tributors to bishoprics and monasteries. The 
lands given to the Church were said to have 
fallen in mortua menu, or into the clutch of a 
dead hand (mortmain), because the Chtirdi 
kept perpetually all lands which were donated 
to her. Kings saw their wealth disappearing 
alarmingly from such bequests. Finally in 
England in the reign of Edward i the famous 
Statute of Mortmain was passed in an attempt 
to put an end to this loss of wealth. 

The tithe, which means one tenth of a man’s 
income, was the regular income of the priest. 
In the twelfth century Pope Alexander in 
extended the tithe until it was levied on for- 
ests, mills, and even the labor of artisans. The 


their souls be plunged in hell unless they re- 
pent and amend their ways and make satis- 
faction. So be iti So be itl Amenl (The can- 
dles are extinguished, and a bell is rung.)'”' 

Interdict. Excommunication was directed 
against single persons; interdict punished 
whole groups in localities. The interdict has 
been termed “an ecclesiastical lockout." In 
the country or territory thus penalized, no 
church services were held, and all sacraments 
save baptism, penance, and confirmation were 
withheld. The first authenticated case of the 
use of interdict is the one issued in ggS against 
France. The interdict was a most powerful 
weapon, one instrumental, as we shall see 
later, in bringing King John of England to 


common people came to resent the levying of 
tithes very much, especially when the taxes 
went to clergymen who remained absent from 
their residences among the people. 

Fees for the performance of religious services 
and for the administration of some of the 
sacraments were another source of wealth. 
Revenue also came from the payment of feudal 
dues by vassals to bishops and abbots who 
were feudal lords and from the payment of 
manorial dues by peasants to churchmen who 
possessed manors. We shall see later that the 
growing wealth of the Church, the greatest 
landowner in medieval Europe, brought about 
many abuses and a worldliness among the clergy 
which weakened thefaithof the common people. 


The Triumph of the Medieval Church 


T wo international institutions. At the time 
when the feudal system was at its fullest 
strength, Europe believed in the supremacy of 
two universal institutions, tl]^ Holy Roman 


Church and the Holy Roman Empire. The 
powers of the two were not clearly defined. 
The first was the chosen instrument of God 
in spiritual matters, the second His chosen 
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political organization. But the Church and 
the Empire both laid claims to the highest of 
rights, and neither could exercise full powers 
without involving the subjection of the other. 
A conflict between the two was therefore 
inevitable. 

The greatest of the earlier Popes was the 
sixth-century Gregory i, who defended the 
.Roman Church against the ambitious Greek 
empire, checked the advance of the Lombards, 
one of the German tribes that had invaded 
Italy, converted the Saxon kingdoms, and 
became virtual sovereign of Rome and its 
surrounding territory. From his time on, the 
church leaders organized their work among 
the Franks and Germans, until, with the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne at Rome in 800, the 
Church had added to its spiritual solidarity 
a compact political organization. 

But Charlemagne’s temporal powers consti- 
tuted a threat to the supremacy of the Pope. 
There was a danger that the Pope of Rome 
would fall again under the domination of the 
emperor of the west, just as the patriarch of 
Constantinople had gradually fallen into a 
subservient position under the emperor of the 
east. However, even though a great empire 
claiming international power had been cre- 
ated, the Church, in theory, had the upper 
hand. Charlemagne had received his crown 
from the Pope, a ceremony which could be 
interpreted later to signify the supremacy of 
the Church over the empire. That inter- 
pretation lay at hand for the Popes to use as 
a weapon in any struggle with the empire.® 

Feudalixation of the Church. Although a 
showdown between emperors and Popes 
loomed only faintly on the historical horizon, 
a very real danger to the Church lay in its 
steadily growing feudalization. As the Church 
gradually became the greatest landlord in 
Europe, the feudal lords attempted to bring 
the Church under their domination. On every 
possible occasion kings had their younger sons 
and relatives made bishops and archbishops in 
order to keep the wealthy church lands in royal 
possession. Feudal lords tried to control church 
elections. Even the office of Pope was not free 
from feudal taint, for the emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Italian barons, and the 
nobility in Rome itself quarreled over papal 
elections. 

The Church was saved from the dangers of 
feudalism, and the papacy was rescued from 
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becoming a political pawn by two important 
tenth- and eleventh-century events. These 
were (1) a great religious revival, and (2) the 
coming to the papal throne of Gregory vii and 
his powerful successors. 

The religious revival. The religious revival, 
which began in the tenth century, affected all 
classes. Among the factors contributing to its 
force were a realization on the part of offi- 
cials in the Church that many of the clergy 
were not fulfilling their duties and a desire 
to free the church from control by feudal 
lords. As for the common people, several 
serious plagues and famines turned them to- 
ward religion as a bulwark against death and 
suffering. The revival took the following 
forms: In the first place, it resulted in a wide- 
spread building of cathedrals throughout Eu- 
rope. With the construction of churches as 
community enterprises, Europe for awhile 
“snowed churches." Secondly, many new mo- 
nastic orders were founded, including the order 
of Vallombrosa and the Burgundian order of 
Cluny. The last, begun at the monastery of 
Cluny in 910, had the following four policies: 
(1) to free the papal office from lay control, (2) 
to enforce clerical celibacy, (3) to establish ab- 
solute authority of the Pope over all members 
of the clerical order, and (4) to abolish simony 
and lay investiture.® The Cluniac movement 
was made a part of papal policy— now directed 
by able and aggressive Popes— and hence was 
very important to the rising power of the 
Church. A third form of the religious revival 
was the attempt of the Church to limit feudal 
warfare and “humanize” conflict. We saw pre- 
viously how the Church limited the evils of 
warfare through the Peace of God and Truce 
of God. The fourth aspect of the religious re- 
vival, the crusades, which were started at the 
close of the eleventh century, not only gave the 
Church a chance to direct the weapons of 
the nobles away from its own possessions but 
also furnished a popular outlet for the great 
religious zeal of the day. 

Gregory VII. The second great force of the 
eleventh century which brought the power of 
the papacy to an unknown height was Gregory 
VII. That famous pontiff, born Hildebrand 
about 1025, had spent his career in papal 
service and was so well known that, when his 
predecessor died in 1073, the Roman popu- 
lace tumultuously shouted for Hildebrand 
and forcibly placed him on the papal throne. 
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Of low stature, short-legged, corpulent, of dull 
complexion, and inclined to stammer, Greg- 
ory vn possessed little learning but much zeal 
and honesty. His magnetic power over men, 
moreover, was extraordinary. One fanatical 
follower called him his “holy Satan.” Com- 
pletely convinced of the rightness of the Clu- 
niac policies and seeing all about him kings 
and princes leading corrupt and unchristian 
lives, Gregory took as his ideal the establish- 
ment of a theocracy— the creation of a world 
government under the control of God’s re- 
gent on earth, the Pope. 

The pontiff once wrote: "Human pride has 
created the power of kings; God’s mercy has 
created the power of bishops. The Pope is the 
master of Emperors. He is rendered holy by 
the merits of his predecessor, St. Peter. The 
Roman Church has never erred, and Holy 
Scripture proves it can never err. To resist it 
is to resist God.”^® 

Gregory’s program. For the next twelve 
years until his death in 1085 Gregory vii de- 
voted his energies to breaking all such “re- 
sistance.” The task before him was enormous, 
yet never once did he shrink from it. Gregory 
took the platform of the Cluniac reformers as 
his own. A step had been taken in the direc- 
tion of freeing papal elections in 1059 by the 
creation of the College of Cardinals to elect the 
Pope, a duty which the College still performs. 

In the later Roman empire the higher clergy 
had been forbidden to marry. However, the 
rule had not been strictly kept, and in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries there were many 
married priests in England, northern Italy, 
Germany, and elsewhere. The same synoid 
which created the College of Cardinals in 1059 
also declared illegal the marriage of the clergy, 
and Gregory had this decree made effective. 
The position of the Church on the much de- 
bated point of celibacy can be easily under- 
stood. Single priests could be easily trans- 
ferred from country to country, a process neces- 
sary for the functioning of an international 
institution. Secondly, there was always the 
temptation for married clergy to alienate 
church property for the benefit of their chil- 
dren. Thirdly, marriage might distract men 
from giving full thought and loyalty to their 
religious duties. Lastly, the medieval mind 
looked upon celibate life as more spiritual and 
more in keeping with the personal life of 
Christ. 


The third matter which Gregory undertook 
to solve, by far the most difficult of all, was 
the suppression of simony and lay investiture. 
Selling ecclesiastical offices to the highest bid- 
der or acquiring them by bribery was known as 
simony (from Simon the magician, who tried 
to buy the gift of the Holy Spirit from the 
apostles). Gregory now gave simony an even 
broader interpretation to make it include 
all appointments to important church offices 
made by laymen, even those made by kings and 
the emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The new interpretation involved the prob- 
lem of lay investiture, the power exercised by 
kings and feudal lords of “investing” the new 
incumbent of a bishopric or abbey with his 
religious office and his fiefs. Many of the 
church lands had been granted by the kings 
and nobles to the higher clergy, who became 
their vassals. The new bishop or abbot had 
to do them homage for his fief and received 
from them his ring and staff, the symbols of 
his religious functions. Furthermore, the no- 
bility were given control over church property 
during the vacancy between the death of one 
incumbent and the selection of his successor, 
which meant that powerful laymen had an im- 
portant stake in the election to church offices. 
The feudal lord not only invested the church- 
man, but also let it be known whom he wanted 
elected. This practice was particularly obnox- 
ious to a Pope like Gregory, who believed that 
a lord guilty of bloodshed should never have 
the right to bestow the spiritual symbols upon 
the successors of the Apostle Peter, and that lay 
investiture weakened the temporal authority 
of the papacy. 

The investiture struggle between Empire 
and papacy. Gregory decided, therefore, to 
exercise full power in stamping out the prac- 
tices of simony and lay investiture. In the 
synod of 1075 he formally deposed all ecclesi- 
astics who had received their investitures from 
a lay person. Such a drastic act was the same 
as a declaration of war against the kings of 
Europe. As the emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire was the most powerful monarch, claim- 
ing sovereignty over all Christendom in polit- 
ical matters, Gregory first waged war with him, 
knowing that if he should win a victory against 
the most powerful of kings his triumph every- 
where was assured. 

The climax to the famous lay investiture 
struggle between the papacy and the Empire 
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occurred in the clash involving Pope Gregory 
VII and the emperor Henry iv. The high lights 
of this dramatic conflict are very interesting. 
Gregory accused Henry of simony and immor- 
ality and of having appointed the archbishop 
of Milan, and summoned him to Rome to 
answer for his conduct. Henry answered by 
summoning a synod of German clergy in 1076, 
where he deposed the Popel "Henry, king not 
by usurpation but by God’s ordinance, to Hil- 
debrand, no longer Pope, but false monk. . . . 
I, Henry, king by the grace of God, with all 
of my bishops, say unto thee, ‘Come down, 
come down! Gregory excommunicated 
Henry and deposed him in turn, absolving all 
his subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 

Henry, driven at last by baronial revolt to 
make his peace with the pontiff. Anally ap- 
peared before Gregory at Canossa, a castle in 
the Apennines. Here one of the most dramatic 
scenes in history was enacted. It was Jan- 
uary, 1077. Henry, the temporal ruler of all 
the Holy Roman Empire, appeared in the 
forecourt of the castle, dressed in the garb 
of a penitent, standing barefoot in the snow. 
Three days he begged for forgiveness until 
(in the words of Gregory) “Anally, won by 
the persistency of his suit and by the con- 
stant supplications of all who were present, 
we loosed the chain of the anathema and at 
length received him into the favor of com- 
munion and into the lap of the Holy Mother 
Church.” 

But while the humiliation of the emperor 
and the triumph of the Pope were spectacular, 
contemporary accounts of the incident did not 
attach much signiAcance to it. Soon after 
Canossa the struggle between the empire and 
the papacy broke out again, and before many 
years Gregory died in exile (1085), his last 
words (according to one report) being, "I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore I 
die in exile.” 

Although Gregory’s greatest success lay in 
the impHSsition of celibacy among the clergy, 
his other struggles and the masterful man- 
ner with which he directed his campaigns 
tended to increase the power and prestige of 
the papacy. 

The problem of lay investiture was settled 
in 1128 by the compromise known as the Con- 
cordat of Worms. The Church gained the 
right to choose the man for oflSce. The can- 
didate received the lay investiture as a political 


and feudal officer from the king and the spir- 
itual investiture as an ecclesiastical officer and 
pastor, from the Church. After this time the 
problem of lay investiture never again became 
so acute. 

Frederick Barbarossa's Italian ambitions. 
Despite this settlement the struggle for su- 
premacy between the Empire and the papacy 
continued unabated for another century, be- 
cause the contest between them- was still un- 
decided and because the Popes resented the 
emperors who came down from Germany into 
Italy to interfere in local politics. In 1152 
Frederick i (Barbarossa) of the brilliant Ho- 
henstaufen family came to power with the full 
intention of recovering his dominions and 
gaining a Armer hold on them. With this pur- 
pose Frederick crossed the Alps from his Ger- 
man kingdom, to bring the prosperous and 
powerful cities in northern Italy into confor- 
mity with his will. But by 1166 they were 
united in the Lombard League, a coalition 
determined to maintain its independence and 
commercial power. Frederick was defeated in 
1176 by the League, which received valuable 
support from the Pope. 

It soon became obvious that Italy was not 
to be united under any single political power. 
At the same time the failure of the emperor 
in Italy so weakened his strength in Germany 
that even there the hope of a strong, central- 
ized government began to diminish rapidly in 
the thirteenth century. Not until the nine- 
teenth century were the German and Italian 
states consolidated into nations. 

Frederick i maried his son Henry vi to Con- 
stance, the heiress of the Norman kingdom, 
which included Sicily and southern Italy. 
Once more the papacy saw itself threatened 
by imperial ambitions in Italy, for Henry vi, 
in his brief reign, formed the plan of con- 
solidating Germany, Italy, and Sicily into a 
single hereditary rather than an elective mon- 
archy. 

Frederick II, This plan failed to material- 
ize, for Henry died in 1197, leaving his pos- 
sessions to his three-year-old son Frederick. 
The boy was brought up as the ward of that 
most powerful of medieval popes, Innocent iii, 
who himself had been elected pope in 1198. 
The Empire fell on evil ways during the 
minority of Frederick, for rebellious groups 
wrought chaos and confusion. In 1211 Fred- 
erick was crow^ied as the German king; in 
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laso he was crowned emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. In Innocent’s time this ruler 
appeared to be in full agreement with the 
papacy's aims and promised to undertake a 
crusade. But Frederick was probably the most 
extraordinary monarch of the Middle Ages: a 
many-sided genius with strong plans as to the 
political role he should assume. Frederick did 
not quarrel with Innocent in (ii6i?-i2i6), but 
a fierce struggle broke out with later Popes. 
The emperor wanted powers co-equal with 
those of the Pope, but the latter demanded 
submission. 

The two universal forces fought for suprem- 
acy throughout Frederick’s reign. Because of 
their conflicting aims in Italy and Frederick’s 
success in his crusade (wherein he did no fight- 
ing but won splendid concessions for Chris- 
tians from his friend the Mohammedan sultan 
of Egypt), Pope Gregory ix excommunicated 


him twice, tried to depose him, and called him 
“this scorpion spewing poison from the sting 
of his tail."^® 

Gregory further branded Frederick a her- 
etic and blasphemer who dared to utter that 
mankind had been deceived by three liars, 
Christ, Moses, and Mohammed, and wound up 
his papal condemnation with the charge, "And 
Frederick maintains that no man should be- 
lieve aught but what may be proved by the 
power and reason of nature.”^* 

After Frederick’s death in 1250, the empire 
never regained its power, though it lingered 
on into early modem times. In the six- 
teenth century under the emperor Charles v 
it reached again a short period of apparent 
power, but the advance of national states 
steadily reduced it to impotence until Na- 
poleon 1 of France finally extinguished it in 
1806. 


The Crusades 


T he Popes and the crusades. The Popes led 
the way in organizing one of the best- 
known movements of the Middle Ages, the 
crusades. These crusades were pilgrimages 
whose object was usually the recovery of the 
Holy Land from the infidel. The word "cru- 
sade" is derived from "taking the cross," after 
the example of Christ, a practice started by 
the participants in the First Crusade. On the 
way to the Holy Land the crusader wore a 
cross of cloth upon his breast. On the journey 
home he wore the cross on his back. Those 
who went to these wars were granted extensive 
indulgences by the Popes and were assured 
that their previous obligations for penance 
would be remitted. 

Reasons for the crusades. After the death 
of Mohammed in 632, the Moslem faith had 
spread along the north coast of Africa and 
up the eastern and western fringes of the Medi- 
terranean world. The crusades (1096-1291) 
were Christendom’s answer to the threat of 
Mohammedan expansion. The original Mo- 
hammedan advance in the Near East had em- 
braced all the provinces of the eastern empire 
in Asia and Africa except Asia Minor. How- 
ever, the Mohammedan governors had been 
enlightened rulers and had allowed Christians 
to visit their holy shrines. But in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the Seljuk Turks, recent 
converts to Mohammedanism Rnd capturers of 


the caliphate at Bagdad, came plundering and 
sweeping westward out of Asia. They sought 
Constantinople as their goal and in 1071 de- 
feated the eastern emperor at the battle of 
Manzikert (see page 219). So near did they get 
to within striking distance of Constantinople 
that in 1095 the Byzantines appealed to Pope 
Urban ii for assistance. 

Meanwhile the Seljuks had captured Jeru- 
salem from their fellow Mohammedans in 
1071, and the fanatical Turks mistreated the 
Christian pilgrims. When accounts of the mis- 
treatment reached Europe, men’s minds be- 
came inflamed. In 1095 at the Council of 
Clermont Pope Urban ii preached the need 
of the first great crusade to rescue both the 
eastern empire and the Holy Land. In master- 
ful fashion Urban besought the gathering to 
take up the cross and to strive v^iantly for a 
cause that promised not merely spiritual re- 
ward but even physical gain when the Chris- 
tians should possess the Holy Land that 
“flowed with milk and honey.” At the end of 
his appealing oration the crowd shouted, “It 
is the will of God” — the expression which the 
crusaders later used in battle. 

The impetus back of the crusades was un- 
doubtedly religious. There was a real and 
spontaneous outpouring of religious enthu- 
siasm following Pope Urban’s appeal. The 
devout Christian believed that one crusade 
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would cancel all his sins. The papacy also was 
of the opinion that the stimulation of religious 
enthusiasm following in the wake of the cru- 
sades would strengthen the power of the 
papacy. 

Nevertheless there were other motives be- 
hind the crusades. Nobles saw an opportunity 
to fight and perhaps to obtain some valuable 
lands in Syria. The merchants in the Italian 
city-states were quite happy to support the cru- 
sades, since they would create a demand for 
Italian ships to carry the crusaders and their 
supplies to the Holy Land. The crusades, 
therefore, offered an opportunity for profit. 
Some of the crusaders were little more than 
riffraff. There were thieves trying to escape 
justice, debtors who could not meet their 
creditors, and outright ruffians and cutthroats. 
Like many historical movements the crusades 
were compounded of undiluted idealism, en- 
lightened self-interest, and downright skull- 
duggery. 

The crusades. From the end of the eleventh 
century to the end of the thirteenth there 
were eight distinct crusades as well as other 
movements of people who went to the Holy 
Land to try a hand against the Saracen 
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from time to time. The First Crusade, led 
principally by princes and nobles from Nor- 
mandy, Toulouse, parts of Germany, and 
southern Italy, proceeded overland to Con- 
stantinople, forced its way through Asia 
Minor, and succeeded in capturing Jerusalem 
in 1099. Mingled with the sincere and simple- 
minded knights in the First Crusade were 
shrewd Norman adventurers and profiteering 
merchants and Uripowners of Genoa and Pisa. 
The crusades are full of paradoxes. Even as 
the cynical and heretical emperor Frederick ii 
was more successful in his crusade than the 
saindy King Louis, so the materialistic and 
bargain-hunting Italian merchants achieved 
more lasting benefits than the devout pilgrims 
who had been willing to give their lives 
that the Sepulchre might be rescued from the 
infidel. 

The First Crusade. The First Crusade con- 
quered lands in Syria and Asia Minor and 
created the feudal Latin kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, which lasted from 1099 to 1187. Yet sur- 
prisingly enough, the western culture thus in- 
troduced had little or no effect upon the Near 
East, because the crusaders from western Eu- 
rope were encountering a people culturally 



Crac-de-Chevaliers, a vastjortress high in the Syrian hills, dates from the crusades, when it was the outpost of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. It is similar to French castles oA the period and is one of the few 
vestiges of the European feudal kingdoms. The French gooernmend^lped in its restoration. 



superior lo them. As we noted in our dis- 
cussion of the rise of the town in Chapter i? 
(page saG), a most important effect of the cru- 
sades was the diffusion of Mohammedan com- 
merce throughout Europe. 

The Second Crusade. When the kingdom of 
Jerusalem found itself in danger in 1144, 
Bernard of Clairvaux preached a Second Cru- 
sade, and Louis vn of France and the emperor 
Conrad iii joined forces. They met with many 
misfortunes in getting to the Near East, and 
the Second Crusade ended when they failed 
to capture Damascus. 

The “Crusade of Kings." The Third Cru- 
sade (1189) took place because of the attempts 
of the brilliant Saladin to end Christian rule 
in Syria. The “Crusade of Kings” was the 
answer to Saladin's challenge. The three lead- 
ing monarclis of Europe, Frederick Barbarossa 
of the Empire, Richard i of England, and 
Philip Augustus of France set forth on their 
holy mission. Frederick was drowned, and after 
a quarrel with Richard, Philip went home be- 
fore hostilities were concluded. After Richard 
and Saladin fought, they agreed to a three-year 
truce by which Christians \fere given control 


of a small strip of coast and pilgrims were 
allowed to visit Jerusalem. The truce scarcely 
compensated for the cost of such an expensive 
crusade. 

The Fourth Crusade. The Fourth Crusade 
is an example of the degradation of a great 
religious ideal. When Innocent in first issued 
a call in 1198 for a crusade, no great response 
was forthcoming. However, some nobles pro- 
ceeded to Venice, there to take ships to Egypt 
to make war against the Moslem power. But 
the Venetian merchants were out to make 
money. They charged the knights outrageous 
sums for shipping their retinues, and since the 
crusaders could not pay the bill, the Venetians 
persuaded them to pay off the sum by cap- 
turing the Christian town of Zara, which had 
long proved troublesome to Venetian trading 
interests. Despite excommunication by the 
Pope, the merchants of Venice now proposed 
that these Egypt-bound crusaders should at- 
tack Constantinople. Although this proposi- 
tion was really criminal, because the First Cru- 
sade had been designed, among other reasons, 
to preserve the independence of the eastern 
empire and Eastern Church, the Venetians 
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wanted to wrest the rich trade from the trou- 
bled Byzantine empire. In 1204 the city was 
captured and looted. Soldiers smashed the 
sacred altar of Saint Sophia to steal the pre- 
cious stones, and even led in mules and horses 
to carry away the booty. Illiterate crusaders 
destroyed priceless Greek manuscripts and 
other works of art. The Fourth Crusade, de- 
spite the infamy of the expedition, transferred 
the center of Mediterranean trade from the 
Near East to Venice and thence to western 
Europe. 

Later crusades. The thirteenth century saw 
other crusades, including the ill-fated Chil- 
dren’s Crusade in 1212, in which thousands of 
youngsters were tricked and sold into slavery 
by Marseilles merchants. The Fifth Crusade 
captured Damietta in Egypt in 1219, only to 
lose it soon and fail altogether. The Sixth 
Crusade in 1228, organized by Frederick ii, 
differed from previous attempts in that it in- 
volved no slaughter, pillage, or robbery. 
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Through Frederick’s negotiating skill and tol- 
erance it gained privileges for Christian pil- 
grims far superior to any gained previously. 
The Seventh Crusade was begun by King 
Louis IX some time after the fall of Jerusalem 
in 1244, but despite the zeal and devotion of 
the leader it proved a fiasco from beginning 
to end. In 1270 Saint Louis attempted a cru- 
sade to Tunis but died at Carthage. Then, in 
swift succession, the feudal states created by 
the crusaders in the Near East were captured 
by the Turks, and in 1291 Acre, the last strong- 
hold of the Christians, fell. 

Thus two centuries of struggle on the 
part of the crusaders to keep the infidel out of 
the Holy Land ended in dismal failure. How- 
ever, the crusading spirit was by no means 
destined to die. In Spain the small Christian 
states ejected the Moors, and in eastern Europe 
Christians zealously held back the high tide 
of Mohammedan invasion in the sixteenth 
century. 



A medieval army attacks a fortified town held by Turks in Africa. Heraldic devices (lion, fleur-de-lis) indicate 
that several armies have encamped together for the siege. The cannons art\a new element, supplementing the 
crossbows. The artist has depicUd a typical medieva)]walled city. 



the medieval church 

Effects of the crusades on the Church. The dearly the mercenary motives of many of the 
cultural results of the crusades will be taken Italian merchants, the European nobles, and 
up in a later chapter. At this point let us note some of the Popes. During the thirteenth 
their effect on the Church. Outwardly, these century the dergy were made to pay a tithe 
great movements at first tended to enhance the to help the crusades which the papacy often 
prestige of the papacy, especially the first three used for their own aims. Moreover, the Popes 
crusades prior to the pontificate of Inno- had begun to make increasing use of the expe- 
cent in. But the remainder showed all too ditions for their own political interests. 

Medieval Reform 


Agencies for reform. By the thirteenth cen- 
xA. tury so many evils were apparent in the 
Church that determined efforts were made to 
eliminate them. New monastic orders arose to 
rout Church abuses, and the mendicant orders 
of Franciscans and Dominicans were founded 
to bring men back to the truths of Christ and 
to stamp out heresy. 

New monastic orders. New monastic orders 
were springing up throughout Europe, of both 
the hermit and the communal type. The most 
impressive of the former was the Carthusian 
order, famed for its severe simplicity of life. 
Another order, known as the Augustinian 
canons, was designed to remove the laxity in 
cathedral chapters by making the canons live 
under a regular discipline. Still another order 
was the Premonstratensian, founded in tug. 
These orders were an answer to the increasing 
laxity of the older Benedictine groups and 
even of the reforming Cluniac order. Prac- 
tically all European monastic orders were 
based on the precepts of the Benedictine rule. 
The order of Cluny had been founded to make 
other orders realize that they had turned away 
from the ideas of St. Benedict. But the Clu- 
niac order itself began to be lax, and a new 
order, the Cistercian, came into existence to 
sound the note of reform. With the rise of 
the Cistercians, founded in 1098 by St. Rob- 
ert of Molesme, the second and last move- 
ment of Benedictine reform took place. Yet 
even the Cistercians fell from their founder’s 
high moral purpose. The truth was that mo- 
nasticism was no longer a practical ideal. 
Monasticism was based on an agricultural soci- 
ety and a love of solitude; hence it could not 
cope with the growing secularism and the rise 
of heresy in the towns. New techniques had 
to be found to enforce the Church’s teachings. 

The growth of heresy. Heresy has been de- 
fined by the Church as “ob^inate adherence 
to opinions arbitrarily diosM in defiance of 


accepted ecclesiastical teaching and interpreta- 
tion.” It appeared in the towns because the 
Church did not answer the problems of the 
new critical urban mind, and because the ex- 
change of goods between towns also meant an 
exchange of ideas not always orthodox. 

Pierre Abelard, one of the most brilliant 
intellects of the Middle Ages and a very 
famous teacher at the schools of Paris, had 
been persecuted as a heretic, although he was 
only guilty of possessing an inquiring mind. 
His pupil Arnold of Brescia lost his life for ad- 
vocating a return of the Church to simplicity 
and a reform of the corrupted clergy and car- 
dinals. The two major heretical sects were the 
Cathari, or Albigensians, in southern France 
and the Waldensians of Lyons. These sects 
were generally made up of simple, well-mean- 
ing people who sought to return to the life of 
Christ. 

The Albigensians and the Waldensians. 
The Cathari (The Pure), or Albigensians, be- 
lieved that this world is the battleground of 
two opposing forces. Good and Evil. The 
Albigensians held that Good is represented by 
Jesus and the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. They were utterly heretical, however, 
in maintaining that Jehovah as represented 
in the Old Testament was the embodiment 
of Evil, and their heresy went even further. 
This world of matter was inherently evil; 
therefore possessions and the Church with its 
great organization were likewise evil. So was 
marriage, for it perpetuated the human species 
in this sinful world. 

The Cathari had a theory of salvation. By 
utter purity of living, such as strict vegetarian- 
ism and chastity, one could attain to the spir- 
itual life. Because few men could live so 
severe an existence, the Cathari divided their 
ranks into two groups. The Perfect followed 
- rigid discipline and so were assured of 
salvation. The Believers could live quite nor- 
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mal lives otherwise, although they, too, repu- 
diated the Church. Before death, however, 
they received the consolamentum, a sacrament 
of consolation that ushered them into the 
ranks of the Perfect. The Cathari were earnest 
people, but their views were in large measure 
anti-social. For this reason they were punished 
by the secular authorities as well as by the 
Church. 

The Waldensians, while just as sincere as the 
Cathari, possessed none of the latter’s dual- 
istic views. The Waldensians derived their 
name from Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons 
who gave up his possessions in 1173 and 
founded a lay order called the Poor Men of 
Lyons. The principal complaint of the Wal- 
densians was directed against the wealth and 
worldliness of the ChurA. Their heresy came 
from their repudiation of the efficacy of the 
sacraments when not administered by holy 
priests. As Jean Guiraud has summed it up: 

"The Waldensians wanted above all to re- 
turn to evangelical poverty, and they con- 
demned everything in the Church which de- 
parted from this, the wealth of the clergy, 
their princedoms, and their temporal author- 
ity. In the ecclesiastical hierarchy they found 
no longer any sanctifying force; sanctity was 
in their eyes individual and could be acquired, 
not by sacraments or by ritual practices, but 
by personal work.’’^® 

Because the Waldensians maintained their 
views steadfastly and said that God would hear 
a prayer anywhere, or that anyone— man or 
woman— could preach, they have been looked 
upon by some as forerunners of the Protestant 
revolt. 

Heresy suppressed. Although southern 
France was noted for its tolerance, the Church 
appreciated the dangers to itself from these 
two groups of heretics. Innocent in tried for 
ten years to reconvert them, and failing in 
his purpose, he instigated a crusade in izo8 
against the county of Toulouse, where many 
of the subjects of its ruler. Count Raymond, 
subscribed to the Albigensian heresy. The cru- 
sade began with horrible slaughter. Heretics 
and protectors of heretics were put to the 
sword. “ ‘Kill them all, God will know His 
own’ has reechoed down the centuries as the 
slogan of the conflict which ensued . . . mas- 
sacre followed massacre with all the cruelty 
which perverted fanaticism could devise."^® 
Hundreds of worldly knights flocked to Tou- 
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louse to extirpate the heretics, not because 
they were interested in strengthening the 
Pope’s authority but because they saw in the 
crusade a good opportunity to become rich 
by seizing the lands of the Albigenses. In fact, 
the Pope promised their land to the crusaders. 
Soon the south of France was the scene of 
savage fighting, with the original religious mo- 
tive of the crusade lost in a welter of selfish 
cross-currents. The crusaders were out after 
land, the Count of Toulouse was desperately 
trying to eject the invaders, and on the side- 
lines the king of France was waiting his chance 
to step in and incorporate Toulouse into his 
own domain. 

Amid the fighting commerce dwindled and 
the culture of Toulouse— perhaps the finest 
in Europe— rapidly declined. The Albigensian 
heresy was almost completely destroyed by fire 
and sword, and the lands of the Count of 
Toulouse were obtained by the king of France, 
who benefited most of all by the religious 
fanaticism. It was many years before the 
splendid culture of Toulouse was able to stage 
a revival. 

Thus the thirteenth-century Church was 
able to suppress the growing heresies in 
Europe. But the time came when the Popes 
could not destroy the work of such reformers 
as Wycliffe and Hus so easily as they had de- 
stroyed the Albigensians. 

The mendicant Franciscans. The second im- 
portant phenomenon of the medieval reforma- 
tion was the rise of the two great mendicant 
orders of the thirteenth century, the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans. St. Francis of A.ssisi 
(ii 8 i?-i 2 z 6 ) is one of the noblest figures of his- 
tory. Like Waldo of Lyons, he rejected riches 
and spread the gospel of poverty and Chris- 
tian simplicity. The order he founded was 
strictly evangelical, for its members were friars 
(fratres), who differed from the monks in that 
they went about preaching and teaching the 
gospel to others, whereas the monks lived a 
sequestered life and were primarily interested 
in personal salvation. Francis was convinced 
that his friars must own absolutely nothing 
of a personal nature. Hence they were beg- 
ging, or mendicant, brothers. The character 
of the poetic Francis has been mentioned be- 
fore. Infinitely lovable, simple, humble, and 
of great physical and moral braveiy, Francis 
was a fine exanmle of the best of medieval 
religious idealisnl. 
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Simplicity of life and humanitarian ism were 
fundamentals in St. Francis' Rule: 

“I counsel, also warn, and exhort my breth- 
ren in our Lord Jesus Christ that they brawl 
not . . . but that they be meek, peaceable, soft, 
gentle, and courteous and lowly, honestly 
speaking and answering to every man as unto 
them accordcth and belongeth. And they shall 
not ride, but if they be constrained by evident 
necessity or else by sickness. 

“I command steadfastly and straitly to all the 
brethren that in nowise they receive any man- 
ner of coin or money, but care shall be taken 
of the sick.” 17 

The papacy saw in the zeal and fervor of 
the Franciscans a great weapon with which 
to combat the rising tide of heresy. To bring 
the order more in conformity with its plans, 
it set aside Francis’ will in 1230 (four years 
after he had died and two years after his 
canonization as a saint) and saw to it that the 
Franciscans had an elaborate form of govern- 
ment and possessed property. The order split 
into two factions: those who accepted the new 
order, the Moderates or Conventuals, and 
those who refused to give up the ideals of their 
founder, the Spirituals or Observants. Never- 
thele.ss, the Franciscans did an immense 
amount of good work both in instructing the 
common people in matters of faith and in 
helping the poor. By the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the Spirituals were being 
burned at the stake, although they were up- 
holding the ideals of their beloved founder. 

The Dominican Friars. St. Dominic (1170- 
1221) founded his order in 1206. It was con- 
firmed in 1216 and received the name of Friars 
Preachers, although it is commonly known as 
the Dominican order. St. Dominic was a prac- 

Innocent III and the 

I nnocent III. Innocent iii was born in 1161, 
not far from Rome. We know little of his 
early life, though he came from a noble family. 
He studied law at Bologna and theology at 
Paris, and later entrusted high offices to some 
of his former teachers. Some of his relatives 
were cardinals, and he himself earned a thor- 
ough knowledge of papal administration. At 
29 he was a cardinal, and when only 37 he 
became Pope. This scholarly, lirilliant, and 
sincere pontiff took the nama Innocent. Inno- 
cent ni, a dignified person atpll times, held an 


tical-mmded Spaniard whose zeal for the prop- 
agation of the faith knew no bounds. Dominic 
met St. Francis and his followers once and was 
so impressed that he knelt before Francis. 

“Truly God hath taken care of these saintly 
little ones and I did not know it. Wherefore 
I now promise to observe holy evangelistic 
poverty, and I in God’s name utter a maledic- 
tion against all brethren of my order who in 
the said order shall presume to have posses- 
sions of their own .’’78 

Versed in theology, these preachers were 
skilled in debate and attempted to destroy 
both clerical and lay ignorance. They were 
soon occupying the chairs of theology at the 
universities (whose origin and significance are 
discussed in the next chapter) and so helped 
formulate theological doctrines. The Domini- 
cans were also controlled by the papacy, and 
like the Franciscans they were put in charge of 
the Inquisition. 

Later mendicants. The Dominicans as well 
as the Franciscans came with the passage of 
time to own much wealth and thereby to fall 
from the high purposes of their zealous 
founder, until we find Chaucer describing 
Huberd, the wanton friar, thus: 

In towns he knew the taverns, every one. 
And every good host and each barmaid too— 
Better than begging lepers, these he knew. 
For unto no such solid man as he 
Accorded it, as far as he could see. 

To have sick lepers for acquaintances. 

There is no honest advantageousness 
In dealing with such poverty-stricken curs; 

It’s with the rich and with big victuallers. 
And so, wherever profit might arise. 
Courteous he was and humble in men’s eyes.*® 

Zenith of the Church 

exalted view of his office. In his own words: 

“The successor of Peter is the Vicar of 
Christ: he has been established as a mediator 
between God and man, below God but be- 
yond man; less than God but more than man; 
who shall judge all and be judged by no 
one.” 2® 

Gregory vii had nearly succeeded in fulfill- 
ing this ideal in its entirety; Innocent in was 
to succeed completely. The new Pope told the 
princes of Europe that the papacy was as the 
sun, whereas the kings were as the moon; 
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One should rule the day (men’s souls), the 
other the night (their bodies). Even as the 
moon derives its light from the sun, so do 
kings derive their powers from the Pope. 

Innocent and the French-EngUsh quarreL 
Innocent m was not only complete master, of 
the Church in all administrative, judicial, and 
financial matters but politically powerful out- 
side the Church. His interference in matters 
pertaining to France and England is of the 
greatest importance. As we shall see later, the 
kings of France throughout the Middle Ages 
had one main objective in foreign policy: to 
oust the English king as a feudal landowner 
from France. Richard of England and Philip 
Augustus of France were bitter enemies and 
plotted and fought against each other almost 
continuously. Innocent persuaded Richard 
and Philip to sign a five-year truce. 

John, who succeeded to the English throne 
upon Richard’s death, soon showed himself 
to be a miserable ruler. He was probably the 
worst king England ever had. He arbitrarily 
interfered in the election of bishops, illegally 
seized church revenues, and in general brow- 
beat the Church as he did all his subjects. 
Finally, after the disputed election for the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, in which Inno- 
cent’s candidate, Stephen Langton, was elected, 
relations between the Pope and the king were 
broken off. When John refused to receive 
Langton and drove the Canterbury monks 
into exile. Innocent placed England under 
interdict in 1208, and John under excom- 
munication in 1209. Although John con- 
tinued his struggle against clergy and nobles 
for several years, he finally had to capitulate to 
Innocent by receiving Langton, compensating 
the clergy, becoming the vassal of the Pope, 
receiving England back as a fief, and paying a 
tribute of one thousand marks a year. Inno- 
cent now dealt with Philip Augustus of France, 
whose power had in the meanwhile increased. 
While Philip was not forced into the humiliat- 
ing position of John, he capitulated in 1213 
to the Pope’s demands that the king should 
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take back as his rightful queen the lovely Inge- 
borg of Denmark whom he had tried to divorce. 

Innocent and the Empire. When Henry vi 
died in 1197, the Empire did not go at once 
to his three-year-old son Frederick. Innocent 
took him as his ward and eventually had his 
position confirmed (1215). Meanwhile Otto iv 
had been- elected emperor, and in assuming 
the title in 1209, Otto had revived Hohen- 
slaufen claims to supremacy. Innocent hurled 
against him the anathema of the Church and 
set about advancing the claims of his ward 
Frederick, who promised that he would never 
incorporate his kingdom of Sicily with the 
northern states. 

Innocent’s opportunity came when Otto iv 
became involved in a war with Philip Augus- 
tus. King John of England detested and 
feared Philip of France, while Otto believed 
that Pope Innocent in might utilize the French 
king to depose him and substitute Frederick. 
John organized a strong coalition led by him- 
self and Otto and marched against Paris. In 
1214 a splendidly trained French army crushed 
the forces of Otto and John, leaving Otto 
helpless. At the Lateran Council in 1215 Inno- 
cent in deposed the emperor and confirmed 
the youthful Frederick as ruler of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. Innocent died in 1216, too soon 
to find out what kind of ward he had been 
championing in the interests of the papacy. 

The papacy at its height. With John of 
England the vassal of the Pope, Philip Augus- 
tus forced to abide by Innocent’s decisions, 
and the leadership of the Holy Roman Empire 
dictated from Rome, the papacy had attained 
its zenith of temporal power. Innocent’s ideal 
of a papal theocracy appeared realized, for 
the nations of Europe had acknowledged the 
power of Christ’s vicar. True enough, strong- 
minded monarchs and Popes whose ability in 
no wise matched that of Innocent in were one 
day to topple papal supremacy from its throne. 
But during the pontificate of Innocent in 
(1198-1216) he could and did “judge all and be 
judged by no one.’’ 


The Church: Center of Medieval Life 

C hurch appeal for common people. Thus its Petrine theory, its carefully worked out 
far we have considered the Church largely theology, or its pretentions to universal au- 
as a universal political and religious organ- thority. The appeal had to be much more 
ization. Here we shall deal with its appeal human and informal in order to hold the alle- 
to the common people, which did not lie in giance of the sinjple but devout Christian of 
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the French countryside or English village. The 
medieval Church was very real in the lives of 
the people. They were born into it, and they 
died in its embrace; it was at once their 
moral guide and their spiritual sustenance; it 
brought them solace on this earth and assured 
them salvation in the next life. 

Pilgrimages. Chaucer’s Cant^itifttfy Tales 
can give us clues regarding the "humanness” 
of medieval religious life. Here were twenty- 
nine pilgrims "of ful devout courage,” weni 
ing their way leisurely through the English 
countryside to worship at the shrine of the 
martyred St. Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. 
In addition to the religious benefits to be 
achieved by pilgrimages, these journeys gave 
people a chance to travel, to see new sights 
and customs, and to converse with pilgrims 
outside their own neighborhood. Thus pil- 
grimages proved to be social attractions, and 
that they were anything but dull and solemn 
can be seen by reading the tales which Chau- 
cer's pilgrims told one another. 

Saints and relics. Chaucer also gives us an 
insight into two more aspects of popular reli- 
gious practices, the cult of the saints and 
martyrs, and the belief in the miraculous 
power of relics. The veneration of saints and 
martyrs, such as Thomas a Becket, loomed 
large in medieval religious life. Every medi- 
eval group had its patron saint, who could 
always be relied upon to give heavenly aid 
in times of war, famine, pestilence, and per- 
sonal trouble. Frenchmen rode into battle 
invoking the aid of St. Denis, Englishmen 
shouted, “St. George for England!" and Scots- 
men looked to St. Andrew for help. The 
Christian of the Middle Ages would address 
his patron saint with a familiarity and tell 
stories about the blessed one’s personal life in 
a manner which would shock a religious per- 
son today. 

Our medieval ancestors relied a great deal 
on relics. Most people believed implicitly in 
the power of such a relic as the thigh bone of 
some obscure saint to stop disease or create 
better harvests. The manner in which illit- 
erate persons were duped by unscrupulous 
traffickers in fictitious relics has been vividly 
recounted by Chaucer when he describes his 
Pardoner: 

Was no such pardoner in any place. 

For in his bag he had a pillpwcase 


The which, he said, was Our True Lady's veil: 
He said he had a piece of the very sail 
That good Saint Peter had, what time he went 
Upon the sea, till Jesus changed his bent. 

He had a latten cross set full of stones, 

Ajvd in a bottle had he some pig’s bones. 

with these relics, when he came upoa 
Some simple parson, then this paragon 
In that one day more money stood to gain 
Than the poor dupe in two months could at- 
tain. 

And thus, with flattery and suchlike japes. 

He made the parson and the rest his apes.^i 

Yet this reverence of relics stimulate'd artistic 
production. Caskets and reliquaries designed 
to hold these “pigges bones” encouraged crafts- 
men to create beautiful objects of gold, silver, 
and enamel, and even churches were built as 
resting-places for the remains of saints and 
other venerated objects. 

An Italian visitor in 1496 described thus the 
wealth surrounding the shrine of Becket at 
Canterbury: 

“The magnificence of the tomb of St. Thomas 
the Martyr, Archbishop of Canterbury, sur- 
passes all belief. This, notwithstanding its 
great size, is entirely covered over with plates 
of pure gold; but the gold is scarcely visible 
from the variety of precious stones with which 
it is studded, such as sapphires, diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds; and on every side that 
the eye turns, something more beautiful than 
the other appears. And these beauties of 
nature are enhanced by human skill, for the 
gold is carved and engraved in beautiful de- 
signs, both large and small, and agates, jaspers, 
and cornelians set in relief, some of the cameos 
being of such a size that I dare not mention it. 
But everything is left far behind by a ruby, 
not larger than a man’s thumb nail, which is 
set to the right of the altar. The church is 
rather dark, and particularly so where the 
shrine is placed, and when we went to see it, 
the sun was nearly gone down and the weather 
was cloudy; yet I saw that ruby as well as if 
I had it in my hand; they say it was the gift of a 

king of France.”^® 

The veneration of Mary. The magnificent 
Gothic cathedrals of France attest the pride 
of the common people in showing their faith 
and reverence. The cathedrals were symbols 
in stone of the people’s concepts of God, the 
Trinity, heaven and earth, salvation, and 




The medieval artist cuts away a wall in doll-house fashion to show us the interior of a church in this miniature 
painting from the Miracles of Notre Dame. A religious service is in progress. 


above all the love and protection of the Virgin 
Mary. The veneration of Mary was one of the 
most magnificent and potent forces in medi- 
eval religion. In an age when the prospect of 
hell and eternal damnation loomed perilously 
close indeed, and when even the most edu- 
cated person could see in thunderstorms, pesti- 
lence, and famines only the evil designs of ever- 
lurking devils and soul-snatchers, how natural 
and comforting it was to turn to her who 
could always be relied upon to protect and 
comfort. As an earthly mother will supplicate 
for mercy on behalf of her erring child, so the 
mother of Christ would always supplicate in 
heaven for other mothers’ children on earth. 

Religion in the tozvn. The universality of 
the Church brought its influence into every 
home. Approaching a medieval town, one 
would see above the thick city walls the taper- 
ing spires of the cathedral, the largest and 
most centrally located structure in the com- 
munity. Entering the city, the modern visitor 
would be amazed to see the narrow streets 
filled with ecclesiastics— black- and yellow- 


cowled monks rubbing shoulders with steel- 
helmeted soldiers of a lord bishop’s retinue, 
nuns and their charges hurrying past tavern 
doors to escape coarse comments, pilgrims 
staring at unfamiliar objects while searching 
out the local shrine, and perhaps a cavalcade 
clattering over the uneven road and announc- 
ing the arrival of a great papal legate from 
overseas. Many buildings would be church 
property. Churches, monasteries, colleges, hos- 
pitals, or almshouses would meet the eye, as 
well as the elegant palace of the bishop. For 
the Church performed many tasks other than 
that of religion. It was the one great social 
organization of the Middle Ages. Monks built 
bridges and repaired roads; the Church’s hos- 
pitals and almshouses took care of the lepers 
and the poor; the schools and colleges of the 
Church were the sole places of education; its 
courts had jurisdiction over every Christian’s 
moral and religious acts. 

The Church supervised the amusements of 
the populace, And the church porch was the 
setting of popu W religious dramas, or mystery 
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pJay?. When one left the city behind, he would 
see wayside shrines along the highway, parish 
church steeples everywhere, and the massive 
buildings of a monastery, whose inmates were 
engaged (at least during the earlier Middle 
Ages) in transcribing manuscripts, writing 
chronicles or local histories, teaching the peas- 
ants new methods of farming, tending vine- 
yards, fishing in nearby w'aters, and making 
new discoveries in animal husbandry. 

The parish church. But the Church came 
closest home at the parish church. We have 
already read Chaucer's description of the 
poor parsc)n who taught his parishioners the 
message of Christ “ljut first he folwed it 
hymselve," and w'ho traveled the length and 
breadth of his parish in all kinds of weather 
to minister to the sick and dying and to com- 
fort his spiritual charges. True, the parish 
priest was often ignorant and even immoral, 
and he was invariably of low birth, but his 
lowly cjrigin meant that he was made welcome 
by the meanest serf on the lord's manor. The 
Church’s |xjpularity depended in the last anal- 
ysis u[Kjn the ability of the parish priest to 
administer the sacraments, attend the sick, 
hear confessions, supervise the morals of the 
parish, and hold the respect of his parishioners. 

To peer inside a parish church on a medi- 
eval .Sunday would be a revelation to the 
modern mind, for the scene would prove how 
human and informal yet indispensable reli- 
gion was to our mcclicval forebears: 

“The conduct at a service would probably 
astonish the modern; the knight sauntered 
about with hawk on wrist, his dogs following, 
and jjcrhaps fighting, behind; the women gath- 
ered together and talked (as women do) and 


laughed and took mental notes of each other’s 
dresses for future imitation or disparagement- 
It w'as enumerated among the virtues of St. 
Louis that he rarely conducted business of 
State w'hile he was attending service in 
Church."28 

Despite the apparent lack of reverence, the 
congregation gazed sviih awe and complete 
faith toward the altar where the priest intoned 
the age-old words of simplicity and poss'er, 
and where the solemn mystery of transubstan- 
tiation look place. 

The parish priest would give his charges 
their religious instruction mainly during the 
sermon. He would paint for them the terrors 
of hell— how the damned are thrust from the 
flames into icy water so they do not know 
which is worse, since each state is intolerable, 
and how, “to increase their pains the loath- 
some hell-worms, toads, and frogs that eat out 
their eyes and nostrils, and adders and water- 
frogs, not like those here, but a hundred times 
more horrible, sneak in and out of the mouth, 
ears, eyes, navel, and at the hollow of the 
breast, as maggots in putrid flesh, ever yet 
thickest.’’ But heaven was pictured to be 
jiist as desirable as hell was hateful, and the 
Church assured the parishioner of heaven as 
a reward for his faith. The priest also sermon- 
ized on parish topics. He would upbraid the 
people for their lax attendance at church, 
their addiction to the joys of the tavern, their 
squabbling and fighting, their laziness or glut- 
tony. He was their father confessor and moral 
teacher. He knew every member of the com- 
munity intimately. He made eveiy person, 
high or low, supremely aware of the vividness, 
the omnipresence, and the reality of religion. 


Summary 

With this picture of how the medieval Church functioned in the lives of every man, 
liigh or low, in Christendom, tve conclude our discussion of the Age of Faith. We have 
fcutveyed the structure of Europe’s greatest medieval organization and examined the 
diKlrincs to which it adhered. We have seen how the Church enforced its will and how 
it was involved in the feudal system. We have followed the eras of reform in the Church 
and .seen its power culminating in the magnificent pontificate of Innocent iii. Lastly, 
we have tried to ajjprcciate how real was the influence of the Church in the everyday 
life of aur medieval ancestors. 

The Church made richpeontributions in the realms of religion, government, and 
society. Not only did it sptftad the message of Christianity throughout Europe and give 
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men a sense of security against the fears of the unknown in an age when superstition 
was rife, but it championed a Christlike code of ethics and morality. As a great inter- 
national institution which persisted through centuries of political upheaval, the Church 
possessed the only unified system of law and governmental administration in Europe. 
It acted as mediator between kings and princes, and gave to the western world perhaps 
its first glimpse of the value of an international political organization. In the social field 
it attempted to humanize warfare, fostered the code of chivalry, performed deeds of 
charity, fulfilled such necessary community tasks as the repairing of bridges and roads, 
and tried to raise business standards through banning usury and unfair trade practices. 

In the following chapter we shall see how the medieval Church also fostered artistic 
expression and intellectual inquiry. The Middle Ages have been called the Age of Faith, 
because the people as a whole believed in the Church and her mission to an extent 
which we, in our age of intellectual criticism and science, do not. But it would be an 
unfortunate mistake were we to view the Middle Ages as devoid of intellectual interests 
or scientific achievements. 
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400-900 Thought and Art in the Early Middle Ages 

476-800 Education limited to few schools of Church 

Clergy practically the only educated class 

8th century Carolingian revival in architecture Modified basilica style; majority of 

buildings of wood — later destroyed 

781 Charlemagne’s Palace School established 


900-1200 

11th century 
11th and 12th cen. 

11th and 12th cen. 

1000-1150 

1079-1142 

12 th century 

12 th century 

12lh and 13th cen. 
1187 

1194-1250 


Thought and Art from 900-1200 

Nominalist-Realist controversy intensified 

Flowering of Latin literature Goliardic verse: Hugh the Primate’s 

Confession of Golias 

Cathedral schools produce greatest scholars of 
Europe 

Development of basilica into Romanesque Round arch, thick walls, barrel 
style of architecture vaulting 

Abelard’s spirit of inquiry stimulates intel- Sic el Non 
lectual curiosity 

Hindu, Persian, Greek, Arab learning comes to 
west via translations 

‘Renaissance of 12th Century”: Birth of the Great universities at Oxford, Paris, 
University and Bologna 

Rise of vernacular literature Nibelungenlied, Chansons de geste 

Death of Gerard of Cremona, famous translator 
of scientific books 

Frederick 11 champions scientific thought Writes remarkable treatise. On the 

Art of Hunting with Falcons 


1200-1400 
13th century 
1 3th century 


13th century 

13th century 
13th and 14th cen. 

1274 

14 th' century 


14th century 


Thought and Art in Later Middle Ages 

Science of castle-building perfected 

Science of mathematics developed by Leonard Finds method for extracting square 
of Pisa roots and solving quadratic and 

cubic equations 

Roger Bacon advocates the experimental 
method in science 

Scholasticism reaches greatest height 

Culmination of Gothic Architecture Utilized mainly for cathedrals 

Highest development in France 

DcathofThomas Aquinas, most famous medic- Summa Theologiae 
val scholar 

Vernacular literature developed Scholarship and poetry combined in 

Dante’s Divine Comedy 
William Langland’s Vision of Piers 
Plowman upbraids the ignorance 
and corruption of the Church 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: excellent 
. picture of medieval England 

Public h^lth benefited Use of medicinal baths; use of quar- 

antine; leprosy gradually wiped out 
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Unwersliy and Cathedral 



on which stands a great edifice of weatherbeaten stone. Its towers have been etched 
against the sky for hundreds of years, and its massive shadow has afforded welcome relief 
on countless summer days to thoughtful scholars and carefree students. Paris gazes 
with veneration upon its lovely cathedral dedicated to the glory of Our Lady, a cathe- 
dral made famous by poet and painter. This structure and its many rich associations 
offer a fascinating glimpse into the life and treasures of the Middle Ages. Begun in 1163 
and completed in 1235, Notre Dame de Paris was constructed during .some of the most 
exciting and epoch-making decades of the entire medieval period. 

While workmen were fashioning the graceful towers which are the pride of the 
cathedral, supporting its vault with arched flying buttresses, and carefully fitting the 
many-colored windows into place, churchmen and students lolled on the Petit Pont 
that led to the Left Bank, where were situated buildings that represented the capital of 
Europe’s learning. True, Abelard was no longer alive to hold eager young minds spell- 
bound with the brilliance of his lectures. But the shadow of the rising cathedral fell 
on worthy successors, who wrangled over the Trinity on street corners and accused one 
another of heresy in their lectures. In the new University were sacrilegious students 
who penned clever blasphemous poems which parodied the sacred liturgy but who 
were one day to occupy episcopal thrones as sober princes of the Church. On the great 
throne of St. Peter in Rome sat the mightiest ruler of all Christendom, the Pope who was 
one day to be regarded as the symbol of the medieval Churcl^ at the zenith of iu earthly 
power— Innocent in, who had himself once studied at Paris. 
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During the Middle Ages the dreaded Mongols rose under the redoubtable Genghis 
Khan in Asia, the Byzantine capital was scuttled by Venetian pirates and crusading free- 
booters, a brilliant court flourished in Sicily during the reign of that extraordinary 
scientist-monarch, Frederick ii, and the great new religious orders were founded, one by 
the gentle humanitarian. Saint Francis of Assisi. All these events took place while scaf- 
folding partly hid the growing beauty of Notre Dame de Paris, a shrine worthy to adorn 
France’s proud capital and a fitting monument to the glory of the Virgin. The townsmen 
of Paris had dedicated their cathedral to Our Lady and ascribed to her the place of honor 
in the great rose windows, a significant point, for such was the spirit in which all France’s 
cathedrals were constructed. 

We are now to concern ourselves with the thought and art of medieval times. The 
cathedral of Notre Dame and the University of Paris should forever silence those voices 
which would maintain that the Middle Ages were devoid of artistic and intellectual 
splendor. We shall soon discover how keen were medieval minds as they debated 
intricate points of philosophy, translated classical and Arab treatises into the Latin which 
they spoke as volubly as their own tongue, and spun complex theological theories in an 
effort to reconcile faith and reason. We shall notice other men who made valuable 
advances in the physical sciences and so helped pave the way for the civilization which 
we possess today. Still other thinkers contributed to the growth of education and created 
one of the finest medieval institutions, the university. Nor can we forget the rich array 
of poets, troubadours, and student versifiers who sang of the joys and sorrows of human 
nature and produced from their numbers such immortals as Dante and Chaucer. Then, 
having wandered through medieval Europe with these poets, we can retrace our steps to 
the great Gothic structures that rose above the roof tops of almost every town and hamlet. 

A study of the thought and art of the Middle Ages should re-create those centuries 
for us by making us realize that the twelfth was just as vital a century as the twentieth. 
It should also completely dispel the old delusion that medieval culture was sterile and 
backward. The fundamental difference between our ancestors of the Middle Ages and 
ourselves is not one of character and intelligence but of perspective. If they laid their 
offerings upon the altar of theology and not upon the altar of science as we do, if they 
built cathedrals and not skyscrapers, and if their strength was derived from an age of 
faith instead of an age of steel, they surely are not to be condemned. Their Abelard is 
worthy to stand beside Einstein and Notre Dame de Paris beside the Empire State 
Building. 


Philosophy 


M edieval and Greek philosophy compared. 

Man has always worried about how he 
came to be alive, why he is alive, and what 
will happen to him when he is dead. We have 
seen how the Greeks tried earnestly to find 
answers to these eternal questions. The success 
with which they evolved pMilosophical the- 
ories was due largely to thek great freedom 


of thought. The Greeks stood at the dawn of 
a new western European civilization. They 
were free to think as they wished. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle produced the finest 
achievements of this intellectual freedom. 
During the Middle Ages men were just as 
eager to explain the problems of life, but they 
labored under handicaps which the Greeks 
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did not have to encounter. Where the Greek 
philosopher possessed freedom, the medieval 
philosopher was possessed by authority. Where 
the former placed his faith in reason, the latter 
was forced to place his reason in faith. 

In the chapter on the medieval Church we 
described how that vast institution came to 
control the political and religious life of 
western Christendom. The theology of the 
Church was based on certain sources which 
were considered infallible; (i) the Scriptures, 
(a) the creed and dogmas as set forth by 
Church councils, and (3) the writings of such 
Church Fathers as St. Augustine. Thus the 
Scriptures were shaped into an authoritative 
dogma, one which could not be questioned.^ 

Nominalism verms Realism. But problems 
were bound to arise whenever scholars had to 
deal with a dogma- for which they could not 
find any rational basis. Berengar of Tours, for 
example, came to question the doctrine of 
transubscantiation, while other scholars argued 
over the eternal problem of free will and pre- 
destination. Two schools came into promi- 
nence, each maintaining that it could better 
interpret the so-called “unexplainable” dog- 
mas. The two schools, whiA came to be 
called the Realists and the Nominalists, both 
existed within the jurisdiction of the Church, 
and both claimed complete allegiance to it. 
Furthermore, high-ranking ecclesiastics were 
to be found enrolled in the ranks of each of 
the rival camps, although the Church, for 
reasons which we shall soon see, tended to 
favor the school called Realism. 

The Realists and the Nominalists fought 
over the problem of universal ideas. Let us 
recall the controversy between Plato and Aris- 
totle over this point. Plato said that reality 
consists in a hierarchy of general Ideas. Of 
these the most important was the Idea of the 
Good. Hence, to Plato, a specific object was 
real only in so far as it represented the nature 
of its Idea; Socrates, for example, was real 
only in so far as he partook of the Idea of 
Man. Aristotle held a completely opposite 
view. Individuals exist as individuals; Socrates 
as such was real. To Aristotle it was not pos- 
sible that before man was created he existed 
as an Idea somewhere or that human man was 
not a real entity but only a reflection of a uni- 
versal Idea of Man. 

In the Middle Ages men were as sharply 
divided on the point. To the Realists, only 
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universal Ideas could be real and exist inde- 
pendently without any reference to the names 
given them. To the Nominalists (who were 
in the minority), abstract concepts such as uni- 
versal Ideas were only names (tiomina) and 
had no real existence. The Realists as a group 
naturally placed more reliance upon faith than 
the Nominalists did, because they believed in 
the existence of universal Ideas. The Realist 
view was first put forward clearly by Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who said man 
learns in two ways, by faith and reason. While 
Anselm is famous for his statement "I do not 
seek to know to the end that I may believe, 
but I believe that I may know,” he neverthe- 
less maintained that reason could be used to 
prove the existence of God. Anselm himself 
championed the cause of Realism, asserting 
that Nominalism "was not only philosophical 
nonsense, but was incompatible with the 
dogma of the Trinity.”^ Anselm was here 
arguing against the views of an outstanding 
Nominalist, Roscellinus of Compiegne. Ro.s- 
cellinus was held to be guilty of theological 
heresy. How could a Christian possibly assert 
that the Church had no real existence apart 
from the congregation of individual men who 
worshiped? Roscellinus’ position meant that 
there was no Church but only thousands of 
separate churches, that the unity of the Trinity 
could not exist. It meant that he was wor- 
shiping three Gods. In 1092 the Council of 
Soissons condemned this heretical position, 
and Roscellinus was forced to recant. 

Abelard and Conceptualism. What the 
eleventh-century logicians ditl not comprehend 
was that either Realism or Nominalism, car- 
ried out to its logical extreme, resulted in a 
reductio ad absurditm. Realism became pan- 
theism (that is, the universe as a whole is God), 
and Nominalism became materialism (that is, 
the universe is composed .solely of matter), 
tenets equally abhorrent to the Church. Pierre 
Abelard (1079-1142) has been traditionally 
credited with having effected the acceptable 
compromise known as Conceptualism. A bril- 
liant scholar, lover, poet, dialectician, and ex- 
ponent of the critical method, Abelard is 
one of the most fascinating and tragic of all 
historical characters. Clever to the point of 
antagonizing his theological masters to acts 
of dangerous revenge, vain of his excellent 
poetry and atilkactiveness to women, and ut- 
terly lacking ii tact and diplomacy, Abelard 
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nevertheless exdtes our profound admiration 
both for his intellectual gifts and the impetus 
he gave to learning. 

Abelard ridiculed his pompous teacher, Wil- 
liam of Champeaux, and drove him into an 
untenable position of extreme Realism. Abe- 
lard look the stand that universal terms have 
no objective existence as such; they exist only 
as thoughts or concepts in our minds. Thus, 
he distinguished between a thing itself (res) 
and its name {nomen). How do we get the 
mental concept “chair”? By experience, he 
would reply. By seeing many chairs and sitting 
in them, our minds note certain similarities 
among them all. We see that each has as its 
purpose the bearing of our weight, that in 
general each has four legs, is movable, and 
has a back. From all these similarities, our 
observation and experience build up a concept 
“chair.” Therefore, there exists in particular 
things a similarity or identity of qualities, 
through whose abstraction a concept is formed 
by a mental act. To that extent, therefore, 
class terms are objectively valid. 

Abelard and St. Bernard. Abdard has been 
remembered for other matters as well. He had 
a tragic love affair with the beautiful Hdoise, 
the niece of Canon Fulbert of Notre Dame, 
and a continuous quarrel with St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. Abelard was gifted with an inquir- 
ing mind that accepted no authority blindly. 
Hence he said, “By doubts we are led to 
inquire; by inquiring we perceive the truth.” 
St. Bernard, more saintly than Abelard, was a 
devout mystic who relied on unquestioning 
faith to win the truth for man. He was an 
ascetic who viewed all pagan writings with 
severe distrust and, although he allowed manu- 
scripts to be copied, forbade all illumination 
and ornament. Abelard and St. Bernard had 
nothing in common save a burning sincerity 
for the cause which each championed. 

Abelard’s spirit of inquiry. Perhaps Abe- 
lard’s greatest significance lies in the chal- 
lenge he made against the mental hahits of his 
age. He said that we must learn to doubt,-for 
doubting leads us to inquire, and inquiry 
leads us to the truth. This is the true spirit of 
inductive science based upon observation, ex- 
perimentation, and intellectual skepticism. 
While he himself could never transcend super- 
imposed authority, he did stimulate intellec- 
tual curiosity by writing his fliic et Non {Yes 
and No). His epoch-making work proposes 


158 questions concerning faith and reason, the 
angels, Adam and Eve, the origin of evil, and 
other problems. According to the prologue his 
intention was to compile a list of apparent 
contradictions which are to be found in the 
most authoritative writings of the Church. 
These are typical propositions propounded in 
Sic et Non: 

1. That faith is to be supported by hu- 
man reason, et contra. 

5. That God is not single, et contra. 

55. That only Eve, not Adam, was be- 
guiled, et contra. 

122. That marriage is lawful for all, et 
contra. 

141. That works of mercy do not profit 
those without faith, et contra. 

154. 'That a lie is permissible, et contra.^ 

In Holy Scripture, of course, there can be no 
real contradictions; therefore the discrepan- 
cies are to be reconciled by rational interpre- 
tation. Abelard himself offered no reconcilia- 
tion, but he undoubtedly believed that it was 
possible. So did his pupil Peter Lombard, 
whose Sentences {Opinions) became immensely 
popular. What Abelard perhaps did not com- 
prehend was that he had set in motion a sys- 
tem of inquiry which was to bring problems 
of Biblical criticism in its train. 

Greek and Arabic learning. In Abelard’s 
lifetime, in the twelfth century, the west began 
to undertake a serious study of Greek and 
Arabic learning. The early Middle Ages had 
been able to digest only the works of the Latin 
Church Fathers and such classical science as 
was contained in Pliny’s Natural History. In 
the early Middle Ages Byzantine and Moham- 
medan scholarship was far superior to any- 
thing in the west. Because of the prevailing 
ignorance of Greek and Arabic in Europe, 
western scholars for centuries were virtually 
ignorant of what was transpiring elsewhere. 

In the Norman kingdom of southern Italy 
and Sicily, in Spain, and in southern France, 
scholars began to study and translate Greek 
and Arabic manuscripts. By the end of the 
twelfth century many important Latin trans- 
lations of Greek philosophical and scientific 
works had been made. Western Christendom 
also learned now of the intellectual contribu- 
tions of the Mohammedan world. Prior to 
the thirteenth century learning in the east had 
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far outshone that in the west. The era of 
translation tended to change matters, however. 
The learning of the east became available for 
scholars in western Europe, the intellectual 
pulse quickened in the west, and from that 
time forward the west achieved the greater in- 
tellectual results. 

The most important of the western trans- 
lators was Gerard of Cremona, who translated 
some seventy Arabic works into Latin before 
his death in 1187. Most of Gerard’s transla- 
tions concern scientific subjects such as astron- 
omy, mathematics, and medicine. “Indeed, 
more of Arabic science in general passed into 
western Europe at the hands of Gerard of 
Cremona than in any other way.”^ The phil- 
osophical implications resulting from the 
opening up of eastern thought were enormous. 
Aristotle’s Ethics, Poetics, and Rhetoric were 
translated directly from Greek. When all his 
logic was brought to the west, it established 
him there as the master of logic. To the med- 
ical thinker he was in all learning an author- 
ity considered second only to the Scriptures. 
Arabic numerals, the algebra and trigonom- 
etry of Al-Khwarizrai, Euclid’s Geometiy, Ptol- 
emy’s Almagest (which established the geocen- 
tric view of the universe until Copernicus re- 
futed it in the sixteenth* century), treatises of 
Hippocrates and Galen in medicine, Avi- 
cenna’s Canon of Medicine, and Arabic works 
on optics, alchemy, and physics brought into 
the west a host of ideas which had to be recon- 
ciled with existing Church dogmas. 

The task of reconciliation. The heroic, if 
imf)ossible, task of reconciliation resulted in 
what is known as Scholasticism. Theologians 
tried to apply Aristotelian logic to the new 
Greek and Arabic science and philosophy 
and to harmonize the whole with the Scrip- 
tures and Church dogmas in order to show the 
purpose of God's plan. The problem was ex- 
ceedingly complicated. A great deal of the 
new-found knowledge was the product of Aris- 
totle’s brain, while further material came from 
Plato by way of the mystical school of Neo- 
Platonism. Thus Neo-Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism had to be spliced and the two 
brought into agreement with the theology of 
the Church. It was no easy matter to make 
Christians out of Aristotle and Plato, although 
the two pagans were treated by medieval 
scholars with almost as much veneration as 
though they had been canonized by the Pope. 
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To the modern reader, the net result is 
brilliant but scarcely convincing. But the 
enormity of the task excites our admiration. 
With mingled devotion and confidence the 
scholars of the time wrote compendiums of 
knowledge called summae (from the Latin for 
“sum total”) which tried to include systematic 
treatises on theology and related subjects, 
such as science. 

But the irreconcilable would not be recon- 
ciled, even though the cause was highly reli- 
gious and idealistic. Adelard of Bath, who 
introduced Arabic science into England in the 
twelfth century and who believed that reason, 
not authority, should be the final judge, says 
as much to his nephew: “It is hard to discuss 
with you, for I learned one thing from the 
Arabs under the guidance of reason; you fol- 
low another halter, caught by the appearance 
of authority: for what is authority but a 
halter?” 5 

In the thirteenth century Scholasticism at- 
tained its greatest heights. Both Realists and 
Nominalists were Scholastics, and the greatest 
of them lived in the thirteenth century. With 
such authorities as the Bible, the creeds devel- 
oped in the Church councils, the writings of 
the Church Fathers, and the works of Aristotle 
they sought by deductive reasoning to har- 
monize theology and reason, sacred and pro- 
fane learning, science and religion. Two such 
scholars were St. Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

St. Albertus Magnus. Albert the Great 
(1193-1280), a German, the principal master of 
the Dominicans at Paris, wrote a Suinmn Theo- 
logiae of thirty-eight quarto volumes. It is an 
interpretation of Aristotle in the light of 
Christian truth. Although his great work was 
lacking in coherence and symmetry, Albert is 
remembered for “testing authority by experi- 
ence.” Such a contribution from the thirteenth 
century is worthy of admiration. In fact, it 
makes us recognize how false is tlie generaliza- 
tion that the Middle Ages were devoid of any 
critical faculty where doctrines were involved. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. It remained for Al- 
bertus’ Italian pupil St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1225?-! 274) to bring Scholasticism to its cul- 
minating peak of attainment. Modern critics 
have called him “the greatest of the school- 
men.” Aquinas, for one, wanted to purge Aris- 
totle’s works of tf)e heretical views which had 
come in through Aanslations from the Arabic 
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as well as through commentaries on Aristotle 
by such great Moslem thinkers as Averroes. 
Aquinas at last attained the formula tvhich 
was to be accepted by the Church as the final 
statement of the relation between philosophy 
and revelation, reason and faith. In his Htimma 
Theologiae the Scholastic did not falter in 
his task, insurmountable though it seemed. 
Aquinas refused to hold one conviction on 
rationalistic principles and the opposite con- 
viction on faith. Therefore, working indus- 
triously from the most basic of premises, even 
from proving the existence of God to his sat- 
isfaction, Aquinas built his cathedral of Scho- 
lastic philosophy on the twin pillars of author- 
ity and Aristotle. He aimed through logic 
to reconcile all science with the creed of the 
Church. So successful was Aquinas in his 
task that his works are today used as basic 
texts in Catholic schools and colleges. Whether 
or not one agrees that Aquinas succeeded in 
reconciling Aristotle with Christianity and 
reason with faith, everyone must agree that he 
made a magnificent effort, an effort which ex- 
hibits unsurpassed powers of systematization 
and a gift of lucid presentation. As Henry 
Osborn Taylor states: “Of all mediaeval men, 
St. Thomas Aquinas achieved the most organic 
and comprehensive union of the results of 
human reasoning and the data of Christian 
theology. He may be regarded as the final 
exponent of Scholasticism, perfected in 
method, universal in scope, and still integral 
in purpose.”® 

The decline of Scholasticism. But Scholasti- 
cism, having reached its zenith, soon began 
to decline rapidly. Aquinas had maintained 
that certain doctrines are beyond discovery 
by the unassisted reason. Two Franciscan 
thinkers, William of Occam and Duns Scotus, 
began to argue that if reason confines us to 
the natural world and divinely revealed truth 
is not understandable by the human intel- 
lect, then what the human reason can hope 
to attain is so far removed from divine truth 
as to be quite uncertain. Such a position 
served to separate philosophy from theology. 

Science in the 

O bstacles to science. Many people think 
that the Middle Ages were completely 
lacking in any scientific atjainments, that its 
thinkers spent their time debating useless ques- 


to reawaken an interest in Nominalism, to 
justify the growing scientific spirit, and to 
tveaken the unifying authority of the Church. 
There were other reasons which explain the 
decay of Scholasticism. It was losing its grasp 
on life. Philosophy was becoming empty, di- 
vorced from the new forces of the age. 

Significance of Scholasticism. Men had 
begun to doubt and to inquire; the truth 
which they now perceived was not Scholasti- 
cism. But too many writers have dismissed 
medieval philosophy by saying that the Scho- 
lastics wasted all their time arguing about 
how many angels could dance on the point 
of a pin. That is by no means the whole 
story. The Middle Ages strove to unify every- 
thing. There was oiie great Church, which 
encompassed all Christians, one great Holy 
Roman Empire, whose ideal was to unite all 
peoples, one feudal, manorial, and guild sys- 
tem, which tried to attain a common denomi- 
nator for men’s social and economic relations. 
Therefore it was logical for thinkers to try to 
work out an all-embracing system of thought 
to reconcile and direct faith, logic, and science. 
That it failed to impress all men is no fault of 
the earnest Scholastics. Today we have not 
successfully reconciled religion and science, 
nor have we even unified our warring political 
and economic ideologies. 

The controversy between the Nominalists 
and the Realists has significance today. Real- 
ism stood for the old order; its trust was placed 
in authority, and the group was considered 
more important than the individual. Nominal- 
ism stood for the order which was to come in 
the modern age; it revolted against authority, 
and the individual was considered superior to 
the group. Nominalism stood for inductive 
science, just as Realism favored deductive phi- 
losophy. Roger Bacon, the great thirteenth- 
century English scientist and Nominalist, indi-- 
cated this when he said, “One individual is 
worth more than all the universals in the 
world. God has not created the world for the 
sake of the universal man but for the sake of 
individual persons.’”^ 

Middle Ages 

tions, and that they never interested them- 
selves in experimentation. It is true that the 
early Middle Ages contributed little of genu- 
ine importance to scientific advancement, but 
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to believe that this is true of the entire period 
is erroneous. 

Science in the Middle Ages was forced to 
labor under certain adverse conditions. Em- 
phasis was placed principally on theology and 
authority, and the findings of science were sup- 
posed to illuminate rather than contradict the 
dogmas of the theologians. Moreover, theology' 
is a deductive study. It reasons from given 
premises. Science as we know it is inductive. It 
works through experimentation from particu- 
lars to a conclusion. Therefore, the methods 
of theology and science vary radically, and so 
long as theology had the power to control 
the actions of science, the latter could not 
investigate freely. However, let us point out 
now that there were numerous occasions in 
medieval times when experimentation was 
made use of with excellent results and that 
theology by no means throttled all scientific 
investigation. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle facing science 
in the early Middle Ages was its ignorance 
of Greek learning. Science had to rely for 
its knowledge upon such compilations as the 
Etymologies of Isidore of Seville. This ex- 
tremely popular work embraced medicine, law, 
the liberal arts, animals, agriculture, ships, the 
earth, the universe, household utensils, and 
other subjects. It was a work for credulous 
readers and was often allegorical. Its inaccu- 
racies can be imagined from the following 
“facts”: 

“xi, 3, 23. The race of the Sciopodes is 
said to live in Ethiopia. They have one leg 
apiece, and are of a marvellous swiftness, and 
the Greeks call them Sciopodes from this, 
that in summertime they lie on the ground 
on their backs and are shaded by the great- 
ness of their feet. 

“xii, 7, 18. The swan (cygnus) is so called 
from singing (canendo), because it pours forth 
sweet song in modulated tones. And it sings 
sweetly for the reason that it has a long curv- 
ing neck, and it must needs be that the voice, 
struggling out by a long and winding way, 
should utter various notes.”** 

Science advances. When Greek and Arabic 
works were translated in the twelfth century, 
the west came into possession of a magnificent 
legacy of scientific knowledge. In mathematics 
the Arabic numerals together with the inven- 
tion of the zero made the decimal system of 
computation possible. Algebra came from the 


Arabs. Euclid’s geometry was notv accessible, 
and trigonometry was borrowed from the Mo- 
hammedans. The greatest mathematician of 
the thirteenth century, Leonard of Pisa, 
worked out a method of extracting square 
roots and solving quadratic and cubic equa- 
tions. In astronomy the geocentric theory of 
Ptolemy (that the sun revolved about the 
earth) was generally accepted. Unfortunately 
for the best interests of siienee, astronomy 
was still bound up with astrology, that pseudo- 
science which maintains that the position of 
heavenly bodies has an influence upon the 
destiny of men and nations. Kings and Popes 
had their private astrologers to forecast the 
most favorable times for carrying out policies, 
and even battles were postponed for days so 
that Mars or Saturn might be in a better 
position in the heavens to aid the believing 
general. 

Geography. Medieval literature on geog- 
raphy was largely a collection of fables. 
Rivers were to be found full of boiling water, 
the giant roc was a bird that could lift two 
elephants, and oceans were filled with gigantic 
serpents clad in armor who devoured mer- 
chant ships. True enough, medieval geography 
had been slowly progressing in the science of 
map-making, but the translation of Ptolemy’s 
Geography in 1409, with its erroneous con- 
cepts, in some respects proved a handicap. One 
thing that should be emphasized is that the 
Middle Ages did not look on the earth as flat. 
Educated men taught and believed that it was 
a sphere. The voyages of Christian pilgrims 
and of European traders to China and India 
gradually added to geographical knowletlge. 
It is said that "The thirteenth century knew 
China better than we knew it in the middle 
of the nineteenth century.”** Navigation pro- 
gressed slowly, but as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury some sailors were making use of the 
magnetic compass. 

Physics and chemistry. Physics was based 
on Aristotle’s theory of four elements— earth, 
water, air, and fire— and on his theories of 
dynamics, doctrines which it took centuries 
to prove wrong. Nevertheless, there were think- 
ers who attacked Aristotelian physics in the 
fourteenth century, and several very modern 
hypotheses were put forward concerning dy- 
namics. Chemistry was also based on Aris- 
totle’s theory, co'nbincd with a mixture of 
magic, astrology, <,nd alchemy. The medieval 
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alchemist tried in vain to transmute base 
metals into gold and silver and attempted 
to purify ordinary mercury to obtain “philo- 
sophical mercury,” which he .thought would 
act as an elixir that could change anything in 
the world to whatever the owner of the elixir 
wished. Not until centuries had elapsed did 
Christian and Arab doctors give up their pur- 
suit. Yet in their search to transmute one 
metal into another the alchemists indirectly 
made important discoveries. 

Inventions. That the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries were not lacking in inventive 
qualities is shown in this partial enumeration 
of data compiled by Lynn Thorndike: 

“We have both practical inventions and the 
development of scientific instruments. The 
invention of the mariner’s compass in the 
twelfth century was followed about 1300 by 
that of the rudder, and by changes in the 
build of shipping and in masts, spars, and 
rigging in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Similarly the invention of gunpowder 
in the thirteenth century was followed in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by further 
developments in fortifications and armor and 
by the invention of artillery and firearms. 
The fourteenth century also saw the introduc- 
tion of the blast furnace and progress in iron- 
working. Indeed, by 1300 almost all the coal 
fields of England were being worked, and the 
iron and textile industries were already in 
existence; but she did not yet have an empire 
to which to sell.” 

Medieval medicine. By the thirteenth cen- 
tury the commentaries by Avicenna and Aver- 
roes on Galen, Hippocrates, and Aristotle’s 
biology were translated, and the theories of the 
Creeks and Arabs continued to dominate medi- 
cine up to the Renaissance and even, in north- 
ern Europe, up to the seventeenth century. 

Too much of an entirely fallacious nature 
has been written regarding medieval medi- 
cine. The surgeons of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were not always barbers 
who performed crude operations but men who 
systematically studied the dissection of human 
bodies and who have left us treatises showing 
their skill in operations and autopsies. South- 
ern France in the fourteenth century saw the 
invention of an extracting instrument in 
dentistry. Anesthesia was ufiderstood because 
narcotics were inhaled, although medieval 
anesthesia was evidently fe^le. A great many 


towns had municipal doctors, and sanitary 
conditions prevailed to a surprising d^ee in 
some of the hospitals. 

Leprosy in Europe was virtually stamped 
out in the fourteenth century, a fact that 
merits our undying gratitude, and public 
health received an impetus when Venice insti- 
tuted quarantine (from quarantina, forty days) 
for contagious diseases in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. One problem which always confronted 
our medieval ancestors was the prevalence of 
plagues and epidemics. Ignorant of the germ 
theory of disease and the means of combatting 
the spread of epidemics successfully, our an- 
cestors accepted the terrible calamities as 
visitations from God and tried to propitiate 
heaven. 

While epidemics came often in the Middle 
Ages, perhaps the most calamitous was the 
Black Death of 1348. The plague probably 
came by trade routes across Asia and was car- 
ried throughout Europe in the course of time. 
Akin to the bubonic plague, the Bladt Death 
killed from perhaps one third to one half of 
Europe’s population. The pestilence took its 
name from the dark blotches which appeared 
on the body of the victim, although there were 
other symptoms such as swellings in the glands 
so that lumps arose sometimes the size of hen’s 
eggs. The one stricken often vomited blood 
or became delirious, and most of the victims 
died within three days. The terror caused by 
the Black Death in the fourteenth century w^ 
heart-rending. Nor did the terror die out, for 
the plague cropped up time and ^ain all 
through the Middle Ages. 

Frederick II { 1194 - 1250 ). Two fascinating 
scientists of the Middle Ages were the em- 
peror Frederick n and the Franciscan monk 
Roger Bacon. Frederick ii gathered about him 
in his Sicilian court many notable scholars 
(irrespective of their religious beliefs) and 
was accustomed to addressing questions to 
scholars in distant countries concerning prob- 
lems in science. He took a keen delight in 
zoology, and was famed for his large traveling 
menagerie, which included an elephant on 
which Frederick would mount Saracen troops 
when the menagerie traveled. Many experi- 
ments are attributed to this brilliant scholar- 
ruler. One was an attempt to raise children 
in conditions of absolute silence in order to 
discover what language they would speak. The 
attempt never succeeded because the children 
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died. Frederick wrote a remarkable treatise. There is an interesting likeness between 
On the Art of Hunting with Falcons, in which Roger Bacon's four stumbling blocks and the 
he placed higher reliance upon actual observa- four “Idols” which svere to be put forward 
tion than on Aristotle-because "Aristotle sel- three centuries afterward by Francis Bacon 
dom or never hunted with birds, while we (no descendant of Roger). Certainly both men 
have ever loved and practiced hawking.” won much of their fame by decrying the lim- 
Frederick’s details as to the life and habits of itations of Scholasticism and advocating the 
various kinds of hunting birds are still consid- employment of inductive techniques in sci- 
ered largely accurate, and the work is compre- ence. Yet they were by no means the first to 
hensive in its treatment of ornithology. stress the value of observation and experi- 

Roger Bacon. Perhaps the greatest experi- mentation, for Frederick n and St. Albertus 
mental scientist of the Middle Ages was an Magnus had already glimpsed the light. 
English Franciscan, Roger Bacon. Bacon But Roger Bacon is unique in that he gave 
favored the inductive method and steadily full rein to his imagination and envisaged a 
criticized the scholastic techniques of the day. world transformed by the empirical sciences. 
In his Opus Maius he states: He not only made important findings in optics, 

“There are four principal stumbling blocks geography, and astronomy (from which he ad- 
to comprehending truth, which hinder well- vocated a reform of the existing calendar), but 
nigh every scholar: the example of frail and his interest in mechanics enabled him to make 
unworthy authority, long-established custom, the most startling predictions, predictions 
the sense of the ignorant crowd, and the hid- which have since come true with uncanny 
ing of one’s ignorance under the show of wis- accuracy. 

dom. In these, every man is involved and. “Machines for navigating are possible with- 
every state beset. . . . From these deadly pests out rowers, so that great ships suited to river or 
come all the evils of the human race; for the ocean, guided by one man, may be borne with 
noblest and the most useful documents of wis- greater speed than if they were full of men. 
dom are ignored, and the secrets of the arts Likewise cars may be made so that without a 
and sciences. Worse than this, men blinded draught animal they may be moved cum im~ 
by the darkness of these four do not see their petu inaestimabili, as we deem the scythed 
ignorance but take every care to palliate that chariots to have been from which antiquity 
for which they do not find the remedy; and, fought. And flying machines are possible, so 
what is the worst, when they are in the densest that a man may sit in the middle turning some 
shades of error, they deem themselves in the device by which artificial wings may beat the 
full light of truth.” air in the manner of a flying bird.”i® 

Education and the Rise of the Universities 

E ducation in early medieval times. From them a love of literature, art, and philosophy, 
the fall of the Roman empire to the church education was designed to prepare 
ninth century all education and learning were youths for ecclesiastical life and to instill in 
the monopoly of the Church. While secular them a devotion to the Church and her creed, 
classical learning was considered "unworthy But the seven liberal arts were easily adapted, 
of the attention of a good Christian,” the Grammar was of value in studying Latin, the 
Church did realize that she had need of an language .of the Church, and in developing a 
educated clergy. Thus schools were maintained sound style. Rhetoric helped in interpreting 
in most of the monasteries and later on in the allegories of the Scriptures. Dialectic was 
many of the cathedrals. chiefly logic and could be used to deduce 

The old rhetoric schools of Rome had a truths from texts. Arithmetic was needed for 
curriculum of seven liberal arts, consisting of computing the movable feast days, such as 
two divisions, a trivium of grammar, rhetoric, Easter, in the church calendar. Music was 
and dialectic and a quadrivium of arithmetic, used in the singing of the liturgy. Geometry 
music, geometry, and astronomy. Whereas included the get)graphy of the Holy Lands 
Roman education had been designed to pre- and heaven. Astronomy was largely neglected 
pare youths for public life and to instill in although the Church taught that heaven and 
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earth were created in six. days and that the 
stars were inferior to the earth. Thus, the 
trivium and quadrivium served the purposes 
of the Church. 

Monastic schools. Throughout the early 
Middle Ages the chief centers of learning were 
the monasteries. While they had as their chief 
function the chanting of services and not the 
education of the people (throughout the entire 
Middle Ages only a very few people could read 
or write, and these were churchmen who were 
educated for a specific ecclesiastical purpose), 
the monastic schools nevertheless performed 
an invaluable service. As early as the fifth cen- 
tury education had made great progress in 
Ireland. The Benedictine monasteries became 
educational centers in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, producing such famous scholars as 
the venerable Bede in England. 

Cathedral schools. In the eighth century 
there was a renaissance of culture because of 
the splendid work of Charlemagne. At his 
capital in Aix-la-Chapelle he established a 
palace school, placing the outstanding Eng- 
lish scholar Alcuin in charge. The experi- 
ment, designed mainly to educate the sons of 
the nobility, did not continue after the death 
of its founder. Yet the type of school which 
Charlemagne established in connection with 
the cathedrals made advances. Cathedral 
schools were founded at Paris, Tours, Chartres, 
Orleans, Rheims, Canterbury, Toledo, and 
other cathedral towns. "During the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the cathedral schools 
produced the greatest scholars of Europe, far 
surpassing the monastic schools, though many 
monks gave their whole lives to learning.” 
In the twelfth century the monastic orders, 
even including the reforming order of Cluny, 
which had been founded in 910 and had 
reached its height in the pontificate of Greg- 
ory VII, went into an intellectual decline. The 
new orders that sprang up in the twelfth cen- 
tury demanded a spiritual rather than an in- 
(cllecUial I'ciiaissance and stressed asceticism, 
not learning. Hence cathedral schools super- 
seded those of the monasteries. 

The twelfth-century renaissance. Mean- 
while, I he "renaissance of the twelfth century” 
brought students in great numbers to the 
schools. Western Europe was growing intellec- 
tually wealthier all the time. The Justinian 
Code, lost for six hundred years, had been re- 
discovered, stimulating the study of law. The 


Church was emphasizing canon law more now 
than in earlier centuries, and the monastic and 
cathedral schools were not prepared to teach 
this study. Aristotle tvas becoming known, and 
his teachings affected logic, theology, and the 
sciences. Euclid’s geometry and a new arith- 
metic based on Arabic numerals were coming 
into Europe via Arabic translations. The west 
was finding out what the Greeks had be- 
queathed to medicine. The impetus to learn- 
ing was enormous— a learning which encom- 
passed much more than theology or philoso- 
phy. The cathedral and monastic schools, with 
their limited curriculum of the seven liberal 
arts, were obviously not capable of teaching 
the new concepts in mathematics and logic or 
of coping with professional stpdies such as 
law, medicine, and theology. Another educa- 
tional institution was required to meet the de- 
mands of the twelfth-century revival of learn- 
ing. That institution was the university. The 
“intellectual revolution” was accompanied by 
an “institutional revolution.” 

Origins of the universities. The first uni- 
versities began to take form in the twelfth 
century. The word "university” at one time 
stood for a guild or corporation of sorts. 
Thus there were universities of barbers, tan- 
ners, goldsmiths, and so on. When persons 
came together to study at a particular place 
—both students and teachers— they could be 
addressed as a universitas, because the- uni- 
versity was at first a guild of learners, com- 
posed of teachers and students, patterned 
along lines similar to guilds of craft, composed 
of masters and apprentices. So we can say that 
in the thirteenth century there were only two 
requisites needed for a university— teachers and 
students. There were no buildings, campuses, 
endowments, or university organizations as we 
know them today. 

In the beginning, universities were cre- 
ated by that love of learning which made men 
want to listen to some outstanding thinker. 
The whole procedure was informal and un- 
official. Later, Popes and kings saw the pos- 
sibilities of the new educational movement 
and granted charters which gave legal status to 
the universities and special rights to the stu- 
dents, such as freedom from military service 
and the jurisdiction of townsfieople. 

The two most famous medieval universities 
■were at Bologna and Paris. The Italian uni- 
versity, Bologna, owed its growth to the fame 
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of the great teacher of civil law, Irnerius, who 
lectured on the Digest, as well as to the teach- 
ing of Gratian, whose Decretum systematized 
canon law. The French university grew out 
of the cathedral school of Notre Dame at Paris. 
This university became the most influential 
in medieval Europe. 

Bologna. The University of Bologna was a 
paradise for undergraduates. The students 
organized the university as a means of protec- 
tion against the rapacious townspeople, who 
had raised prices of foodstuffs and lodgings 
for those who flocked into the town to study 
under the masters of law. Since the individual 
student was helpless against such profiteering, 
organization was essential to bring the towns- 
people to terms. The students therefore 
threatened to depart as a body, something that 
could be done quite easily since the university 
possessed no permanent buildings at first. 
There is more than one case on record to show 
that universities did migrate on occasion. 

The students not only ruled over the cowed 
townsmen but also managed to keep the pro- 
fessors under their control. For instance, in 
the earliest statutes (1317), we read; 

". . . that a professor might not be absent 
without leave, even a single day, and if he de- 
sired to leave town he had to make a deposit 
to insure his return. If he failed to secure an 
audience of five for a regular lecture, he was 
fined as if absent— a poor lecture indeed which 
could not secure five hearersi He must begin 
with the bell and quit within one minute after 
the next bell. He was not allowed to skip a 
chapter in his commentary or postpone a diffi- 
culty to the end of the hour, and he was obliged 
to cover gp'ound systematically, so much in 
each specific term of the year. No one might 
spend the whole year on introduction and 
bibliographyl”^^ 

The students at Bologna were organized into 
two student guilds, the cismontane, composed 
of men from Italy, and the transmontane, com- 
jmsed of men from beyond the Alps. The stu- 
dent guilds controlled all academic matters 
save the granting of degrees, a prerogative 
which remained in the hands of the masters. 

Paris. Conditions developed in an opposite 
fashion in Paris, the center of theology and 
hence the foremost in importance of all Euro- 
pean universities. It is said that, when Abelard 
started teaching, thousands of students poured 
into Paris, overflowing the island in the Seine 
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and spreading along the left bank of the river, 
thereby creating (because of the language 
spoken) the Latin Quarter. 

The youths who flocked to Paris were much 
younger than those who went to study law 
at Bologna, and the chancellor who had con- 
trolled the cathedral school never once al- 
lowed the students to take the law into their 
own hands. The power passed into the hands 
of the masters’ guild, composed of the four 
faculties of arts, theology, law, and medicine. 

The collegiate system. The poor lad who 
wanted an education and trudged weary miles 
from home to acquire it at Paris or some other 
university center labored under decided handi- 
caps. There were fees to pay the instructor. 
Since only the wealthiest student could afford 
to buy a text (which had to be copied by hand), 
the poor student wrote on wax tablets. There 
were no dormitories; so students had to man- 
age as best they could in cellars or garrets. 
Sometimes they pooled resources and lived on 
a cooperative basis. 

Out of these meager beginnings arose the 
collegiate system. A philanthropic patron 
would donate quarters where indigent scholars 
might board free of charge. Such a patron was 
Robert de Sorbon, who endowed a hall at 
Paris for sixteen needy persons who were 
working for their doctorates in theology. Thus 
was founded in 1215 the famous Sorbonne, 
the oldest of academic colleges. As time 
elapsed, other colleges were created, not only 
in Paris but elsewhere, as in England, where 
the system became extremely popular. With 
the rise of the collegiate system these centers 
came to furnish instruction as well as resi- 
dential quarters. In Oxford and Cambridge 
today the students live in colleges (Balliol, 
Magdalene), attend lectures, and make use of 
the college library. The university is made up 
of these colleges, and it is the university that 
confers the degrees. 

Papal regulation. With the rise ol universi- 
ties came papal regulations. Innocent in, who 
had studied at Paris himself, defined the privi- 
leges and obligations of the embryonic theo- 
logians. Paris received its first code of regula- 
tions from him in 1215. A student had to be 
twenty years old before he could become a 
master of arts and thirty-five before he could 
teach theology. The master, who was rct|uired 
to keep a decent^appearance, wore a clerical 
gown of dark color. Each student had to 
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Henricus De Alemania delivers a lecture to a motley 
gathering at the University of Bologna. Evidentlv his 
words do not impress one student. 


attach himself to a master, who had the right 
to discipline him when neccssary.i^ 

Student life. Judging from contemporary 
accounts, the problem of discipline must often 
have loomed very large. Coulton’s Medieval 
Garner recounts an Oxford brawl in 1238 
in which the Pope’s legate was attacked and 
nearly killed and his brother slain by an ar- 
row by students who were afterward carried 
to London in tumbrils, cast into prison, excom- 
municated, and forced to walk barefoot 
through the streets and beg humbly for pardon. 
Members of Parliament in 1422 complained 
of the “manslaughters, murders, rapes, felonies, 
robberies, riots, conventicles, and other mis- 
deeds” committed by Oxford students, to be 
sure— but by Irishmen attending the uni- 
versity, according to the English statesmen. 

The largest part of student correspondence 
in any age is taken up with requests for money. 
The student had to pay fees, and he was al- 
ways writing home to his father asking for 
more money for fees or rent. A doleful request 
from a scholar at Orleans ends, "Well-beloved 
father, to ease my debts contracted at the 
tavern, at the baker’s, with the doctor and the 
bedells [beadles], and to pay my subscriptions 
to the laundress and the barber, I send you 
word of greetings and of money.” C. H. 
Haskins gives us further techniques which 
were used to soften a father’s heart and loosen 
his purse-strings: 

"If the father was clos^fisted, there were 
special reasons to be urged: the town was dear 


—as university towns always arel— the price of 
living was exceptionally high owing to a hard 
winter, a threatened siege, a failure of crops, 
or an unusual number of scholars; the last 
messenger had been robbed or had absconded 
with the money; the son could borrow no more 
of his fellows or of the Jews; he has been ill 
with the cold and tempted to run away; the 
cold is so great that he cannot study at night; 
and so on.”i^ 

The quiet, scholarly, and well-behaved stu- 
dent is seldom heard of in contemporary ac- 
counts for the reason that he was generally 
neither famous nor infamous enough to catch 
the chronicler’s attention. But Chaucer’s 
picture of the diligent Clerk of Oxford, who 
“looked holwe . . . and . . . thredbare,” 
whose little money went for the purchasing 
of books on Aristotle, and who “gladly wolde 
. . . lerne, and gladly teche,”^® shows that the 
most exemplary scholars also attended Paris 
and Oxford in the Middle Ages. 

An average day. The average day of the 
medieval student was patterned much in this 
way: He attended as a rule only a class or 
two a day, but each might be three hours 
long. The first was at daybreak and might be 
devoted to a text of Aristotle. The student 
went into a bleak hall (provided that the 
university possessed its own buildings), very 
often without windows and unwarmed. Con- 
cern with physical comfort was frowned upon 
and commonly regarded as effeminate. The 
professor lectured from a platform, while the 
students sat on low benches. The only books 
were manuscripts. These consisted of costly 
parchment leaves bound together and very 
often inaccurately copied, which were rented 
out to those students rich enough to pay for 
such texts. Later, students bought their own 
books. After the first lecture, the scholars 
would have their first meal, at ten or eleven 
o’clock. Then came recreation, then a second 
lecture. Supper was at four or five o’clock. 
Until curfew the students engaged in social 
activities. Many did not study at night, being 
unable to afford candles. They had to con- 
verse in Latin in the colleges, under threat of 
punishment. 

Curriculum and degrees. The value of a 
university degree was that it gave its owner 
the right to teach. However, the bachelor’s 
degree was not considered important and 
could be obtained after studying the trivium 
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from three to five years. In order to gain his 
master’s degree, the student spent almost as 
muuch time on the quadriviiim, with particular 
emphasis on the works of Aristotle. Many 
scholars studied for a doctorate in one of the 
three great professions— theology, medicine, 
and law. To do this they read texts pertaining 
especially to their chosen profession. It was 
no easy matter to get a doctorate from a 
medieval university. At Paris the requirement 
for a doctor of theology w'as fourteen years of 
study, and when this time had elapsed, the 
candidate had to defend his thesis publicly 
for twelve hours. If successful in his defense, 
he then had to stand the expense of a banquet 
for the masters. But at last he "arrived” in his 
profession and had all the rights and privi- 
leges of teaching. 

The spread of universities. The influence 
of Bologna and Paris was very marked in the 
creation of other university centers. The in- 
fluence of Bologna was strong in Italy, south- 
ern France, and Spain. ‘Paris became the 
model of a group of universities which were 
founded in Great Britain, Germany, north- 
ern France, and the Low Countries. Around 
1200 there was a migration from Paris to 
Oxford, at that time an exceedingly small 
center of learning. A decade or two later, an- 
other group of students migrated from Oxford 
and founded Cambridge. The University of 
Prague was founded in 1347: Heidelberg (the 
first German university), in 1386. By the close 
of the Middle Ages Europe could boast of 
about seventy-five universities. 

The legacy of the medieval university. Mod- 
ern universities have large campuses, fine 
buildings, and wealthy endowments, while 
the medieval institution had none of these 
things. But the modern university resembles 
its venerable alma mater in its main reason 
for existence, the organization of institutions 

Medieval 

T he vertiacular. During the Middle Ages 
the intellectual growth of the western 
world was stimulated % the flowering of Latin 
and vernacular literatures. Though the first 
gradually died out, the second became richer 
and more universal in the succeeding cen- 
turies. Latin was the international language 
of the educated, who prayed, preached, sang, 
and wrote in this medium. But the great 



of learning for the advancement of human 
knowledge and the training of each new gen-- 
eration of students. It has also received the 
idea of "a stated curriculum covering a fixed 
number of years, formal instruction, examina- 
tions, and degrees.” The gowns and hoods 
which are to be seen every commencement 
day are the same kind of attire in which the 
medieval student was garbed and in the sleeves 
of which he would store his books or the food 
which he begged from indulgent townspeople. 
The college system at Oxford and Cambridge 
came from the creation of the Sorbonne and 
the collegiate system at Paris. Our subject 
matter is different from that of our medieval 
teachers, but our ideals and purpose are sub- 
stantially the same. 

“The two most essential functions which a 
true university has to perform . . . are to make 
possible a life of study, whether for a few years 
or during a whole career, and to bring together 
during that period face to face in living inter- 
course, teacher and teacher, teacher and stu- 
dent, student and student.” 

Literature 

majority of Europe’s population neither spoke 
nor understood Latin. Their language was ver- 
nacular, that is, it pertained to a specific coun- 
try or locality and was indeed their mother 
tongue. Therefore any literature written to 
appeal to the people had to make use of the 
language of their daily life. 

There was a variety of vernacular tongues 
in use in medieval Europe. The Celtic group 
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o£ languages included various dialects of 
Welsh, Ckjrnish, Breton, and Gaelic, the speech 
of the Celts of Ireland and the Scottish high- 
lands. The I’eutonic tongues were divided 
into three groujrs. The first was the eastern, 
or Gothic, and included the language of the 
Vandals and some other German tribes who 
had invaded the Roman empire. The sec- 
ond amsisted of the northern, or Scandina- 
vian, group. The third, or western, group was 
made up of Higli and Low German, Anglo- 
.Saxon, Frisian, Dutch, and Flemish. High 
German is now the national speech of Ger- 
many, Ltjw German is more closely related 
to Dutch and F.nglish. Germany's medieval 
literature was mainly composed in what is 
called Middle High German, the period of Old 
High German having ended about 1 too. 

Even in the days of Virgil and Cicero two 
distinct types of Latin were in daily use. The 
first, and most familiar to us, was the finished 
and polished product of the finest literary 
writers. The second was “vulgar Latin," the 
speech of the people. The two types had many 
easily distinguishable differences, of course, 
just as the colloquial speech of modern English 
differs markedly from formal English. In the 
provinces the tongue of the common people 
came to merge with the dialects of the bar- 
barian tribes, and through this process the 
Romance languages of Italy, France, Portugal, 
and Spain developed. Dialects grew up in 
various districts. From the northern dialects 
in France modern French developed. The 
southern tongue, known as Provencal, eventu- 
ally disappeared as a written language, al- 
though peasants in certain sections of southern 
France still speak it. 

The literature composed in all these ver- 
nacular languages was transmitted orally at 
first, and sometimes centuries elapsed before 
it was written down, probably because the men 
who could read and write did so in Latin and 
looked with contempt upon literature written 
in any of the vulgar tongues. But vernacular 
literature sprang from the people themselves. 
Its ffesh-and-blood quality was more vital and 
dynamic than the phra.seology of the scholars, 
and so it was natural that by and large it 
should outstrip Latin literature. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that the greatest of the 
medieval poets, Dante, Ch^cer, and Villon, 
composed their greatest works in their vernac- 
ular tongues. 


.Rivalry of Latin and vernacular Uterature, 
The Latin tradition of law, language, and lit- 
erature persisted into medieval times. The 
eleventh century witnessed the flowering of 
medieval Latin literature and the rise of its 
rival, the vernacular. This rivalry has been 
w'cll expressed by Cesare Foligno of Or^ord; 

“The new languages were not the foes but 
became the rivals of Latin, and rivals more 
deadly than foes; for Latin survived as the 
language of learning, sometimes as the me- 
dium of emotional expression when the wTiter 
happened preeminently to be a man of learn- 
ing; but as a rule it was a langut^e into which 
the full breath of life was ceasing or had 
ceased to flow. It is a proof of the tremendous 
force of tradition that Latin should have sur- 
vived so long. It would seem gallantly to have 
kept up a semblance of life until all the new 
languages had risen to literary rank. Yet one 
dare not mistake the semblance of life for 
life itself. Creative literature, the literature 
of poets in the etymological meaning of the 
word, found readier means of expression in 
the Germanic and Romance vernaculars."®® 

Latin retired into the schools, churches, and 
scriptoria of the learned, there to continue 
to serve as a language of culture and knowl- 
edge. Therein lies much of the strength of 
the Middle Ages, for Latin possessed a uni- 
versality of expression which bound all schol- 
arship and knowledge together, a situation we 
might do well to re-create today, confronted 
as we are by a plethora of tongues. Further- 
more, medieval Latin, although criticized as 
bad and ungrammatical Latin, was in reality 
a language which coined new expressions and 
simplified its syntax in order to meet the 
demands of an ever-changing environment. 
While Foligno is correct in stating that the 
creative spirit of the age turned more and 
more to those languages which had sprung 
from the vitality of the people, Latin was still 
spirited enough to produce some excellent 
literature. 

Latin prose. Medieval Latin prose em- 
braced church and government documents, 
treatises on law and medicine, and essays on 
theology and dialectic. Histories of earlier 
periods, annals, chronicles, biographies, and 
hagiography (saints’ lives) were also written in 
Latin prose. 

One of the glories of Latin is its rich, so- 
norous tone, and even the formal documents 
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of the Middle Ages are enriched by the 
dignity and music of Latin phraseology. But 
undoubtedly the most splendid Latin of the 
Middle Ages is to be found in the liturgy of 
the Church, which was chanted rhythmically 
by the priest. 

Three periods of Latin poetry. The Latin 
poetry of this age shows warmth and richness. 
The writing of Latin poetry experienced 
three periods of revival; the Carolingian (the 
most limited in scope), the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and the age of Petrarch 
(1304-1374). The poetry of Petrarch's time 
found itself in hopeless competition with the 
vernacular tongues. Thus, although Petrarch 
expected immortal fame from his Latin epic 
Africa, he won it through his Italian sonnets. 
However, the poetry of the second revival was 
full of vigor and new ideas. It is true that 
much of medieval Latin poetry was merely an 
imitation of ancient models, but contributions 
were made, especially in the lyrics of the uni- 
versity students and the new religious drama. 

Reli^us verse. A great deal of the Latin 
poetry of the religious type— and there was a 
very large quantity of it— was mediocre in qual- 
ity, but several new developments are worth 
mentioning. An interesting innovation was the 
introduction of rhyme. While much of the new 
rhymed verse was of the jingle variety, some 
of the effects achieved were excellent. The 
following lines, taken from a chorus chanted 
by pilgrims swinging along the dusty roads 
which led to Rome, are superbly sonorous: 

O Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 
Cunctarum urbium exccllentissima, 

Roseo martyriim sanguine rubea, 

Albis et virginum liliis Candida, 

Salutem dicimus tibi per omnia, 

Te benedicimus: salve per secula.®^ 

The religious poetry of St. Bernard and 
Abelard and the writing of great hymns like 
the Stabal Mater, De Couternplu Mntidi, 
and the Dies Irae show the genuineness of 
the religious spirit which jjenneated the medi- 
eval Latin sacred poetry. 

Goliardic literature. Far different, however, 
was the spirit of secular poetry. Abelard, who 
could write sincere religions lyrics, could just 
as spontaneously give words to the most sensu- 
ous, satirical, and Xmtrammeled thoughts. Nor 
was Abelard alone in this duality of spirit. 
A certain paganism pervades the youth in 
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every age, and the Middle Ages were no ex- 
ception. The hard-worked young scholars who 
were one day to become priests, bishops, and 
even grave pontiffs needed an escape from their 
humdrum existence. And they found it— in 
town and gown riots, pranks against professors, 
parodies of the Mass, and a madcap literature 
that joyously proclaimed the pleasures of wine , 
women, and song. 

One can never hope to appreciate the medi- 
eval spirit without taking full account of the 
student literature. It is known as Goliardic 
verse because the authors called themselves 
the disciples of Golias— possibly Goliath the 
Philistine. 

The spirit of these wandering scholars is 
admirably caught in "A Song of the Open 
Road”: 

We in our wandering. 

Blithesome and .squandering, 

Tara, tantara, teino! 

Eat to satiety. 

Drink with propriety; 

Tara, tantara, teinol 

Laugh till our sides we split. 

Rags on our hides we fit; 

Tara, tantara, teinol 

Jesting eternally. 

Quaffing infernally; 

Tara, tantara, teinol 

Craft’s in the bone of us. 

Fear 'tis unknown of us: 

Tara, tantara, teinol 

When we’re in neediness. 

Thieve we with greediness: 

Tara, tantara, teino! 

The chief center of the Goliardic poets was 
in norlherii France. They were primarily wan- 
dering students, and their two greatest poets 
were Hugh the Primate (about 1140), the de- 
formed and impoverished canon of Orleans, 
and the Archpoet, whose poetry was written 
chiefly for Rcinald, archbishop of Cologne 
about nfio. 'I'he .\r(hj)oct appears 10 have 
been of knightly origin and to have had a 
classical education. He used to solicit openly 
the bounty of the archbishop, maintaining in 
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the autumn that with winter’s approach he 
had need of warm clothes or that the quality 
of his verse depended upon the quality of the 
wine which his patron gave him. His master- 
piece is the Confession of Golias. Addressed 
to his patron, the poet’s request runs in part 
as follows; 

Prelate, most discreet of priests. 

Grant me absolution! 

Dear’s the death whereof I die. 

Sweet my dissolution; 

For my heart is wounded by 
Beauty’s soft suffusion; 

All the girls I come not nigh. 

Mine are in illusion. 

’Tis most arduous to make 
Nature’s self-surrender; 

Seeing girls, to blush and be 
Purity’s defender! 

We young men our longings ne’er 
Shall to stern law render. 

Or preserve our fancies from 
Bodies smooth and tender. 

In the second place, I own 
To the vice of gaming: 

Cold indeed outside 1 seem. 

Yet my soul is flaming: 

But when once the dice-box hath 
Stripped me to my shaming, 

Make 1 songs and verses fit 
For the world’s acclaiming. 

In the third place, I will speak 
Of the tavern’s pleasure; 

For I never found nor find 
There the least displeasure; 

Nor shall I find it till I greet 
Angels without measure. 

Singing requiems for the souls 
In eternal leisure. 


In the public house to die 
Is my resolution; 

Let wine to my lips be nigh 
At life’s dissolution; 

That will make the angels cry. 
With glad elocution, 

“Grant this toper, Go(l on high, 
Grace and absolution!’’*® 


The Goliardic poets were brilliant at satire 
and parody. Versed in classical mythology 
and possessed of the pagan spirit, they wrote 
Masses for topers, substituted Venus for the 
Virgin, and performed other pagan blas- 
phemies. But their satire often hit home, espe- 
cially the parody called the Gospel According 
to the Mark of Silver, in which the venality 
of the Roman Curia becomes the object of 
biting scorn. Yet the disciples of Golias could, 
and frequently did, pen verses of genuinely 
serious feeling. 

Vernacular epic poetry. The growth of the 
vernacular Romance languages out of vulgar 
Latin, together with the growth in northern 
Europe of the Germanic languages, meant the 
inevitable emergence of vernacular literatures. 
The types of medieval vernacular literature 
are many and varied. Down to the thirteenth 
century poetry was the commonest means of 
expression, of which the epic was tlie earliest 
form. The Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, the German 
Hildebrandslied, and the Norse sagas show 
literary productiveness as early as the seventh 
and eighth centuries, that turbulent period 
almost devoid of Latin literature. Later, 
around the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the German saga was recast into the Song 
of the Nibelungs {Nibelungenlied), the stirring 
tales of Siegfried, Brunhild, and the wars 
against the Huns, all immortalized in the nine- 
teenth century by four music dramas of 
Richard Wagner called Das Ring der Nibel- 
ungen. 

The German epic tradition was brought 
into the French vernacular literature, and in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries arose the 
type of poetry known as chansons de geste, 
songs of heroic deeds, centered principally 
around Charlemagne and ascribing to him 
and his knights the chivalric code and religious 
fervor of the. crusades. The most famous of 
these chansons is the Song of Roland, which 
sings of the deeds and death of Roland, Mar- 
grave of Brittany, in the Pyrenees while de- 
fending the rear of the Frankish army against 
the Moors. 

Altogether some eighty epic chansons de 
geste were written around Charlemagne and 
his knights and were known as the Caro- 
lingian cycle. There were other popular cycles 
also. One was the great Arthurian cycle con- 
cerning the British King Arthur and his 
Round Table, taken principally froth Irish, 
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Welsh, and Breton sources. A third epic cycle 
was the tale of Troy. In medieval times both 
the French and English looked upon them- 
selves as direct descendants of the Trojans. 
Virgil's Aeneid was much more popular than 
Homer in the Middle Ages (though it is true 
that many could read Latin but few Greek). 

Lyric poetry. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, while the poets of northern France 
were creating the epic chansons de geste, the 
troubadours of southern France were singing 
a livelier lyric of great excellence and variety. 
The troubadours, often of noble birth, sang 
in the feudal courts of the south, and their 
poems, written in Provencal, dealt with fair 
and virtuous ladies and a formalized chivalric 
code of love. The troubadours were an inter- 
esting lot. At least half of them were either 
feudal lords or vassals, and they sang to an 
audience that was itself aristocratic, refined, 
and courtly. The first-known troubadour was 
William ix, Duke of Aquitaine (1071-1126), 
whose poetry deals with war, love, and numer- 
ous licentious' and humorous topics. 

The Provencal lyrics had intricate rhyme 
schemes and metrical patterns to fit the many 
types of subject matter. The chanson was an 
ordinary love song, the salut d’amor was com- 
posed as a love letter, the sirventes dealt with 
political and moral questions rather than love, 
the tenso debated questions of love, the alba 
warned loyers of the approach of dawn, and 
the pastorela recounted the wooing by the 
knight of the not over-shy shepherdess.*^ 

Provencal poetry was dealt almost a death 
blow by the Albigensian crusade. But the 
spirit of the troubadours spread to other 
countries. In Germany love lyrics were sung 
by minnesingers, the most famous of these 
being Walther von der Vogelweide. In the 
thirteenth century courtly literature was fur- 
ther refined in France, where courtoisie, poetry 
in which warfare and chivalrous subjects were 
all used for the glorification of women, also 
developed. At the same time the old chanson 
de geste was transformed into the romance, a 
long tale filled with fair ladies, dragons, ma- 
gicians, and talking animals. 

Allegory. To the medieval penchant for 
parody and satire must be added the predilec- 
tion for allegory. Ovid, Virgil, and the Gesta 
Romanorum (a series of fantastic tales sup- 
posedly based on antiquity) were sermonized 
and allegorized in order to appeal to the 
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medieval love for storytelling. Allegory reached 
perhaps its fullest development in the long- 
winded, elegant compendium known as the 
Romance of the Rose, a poem which influ- 
enced the early writings of Chaucer. 

Bourgeois poetry. But the chansons de geste, 
Provencal lyrics, romances of the Arthurian 
type, and the Romance of the Rose were 
primarily for the chivalric aristocracy. The 
burgher was not overly interested in cour- 
toisie; he preferred more practical and shrewd 
tales. His tastes were gratified in the fabliaux 
—bawdy stories often based on the double as- 
sumption that neither wives nor priests could 
ever be trusted. The bourgeoisie also appre- 
ciated fully the collection of animal stories 
known as the Romance of Renard. Renard 
the Fox is a sharp-witted, unscrupulous crea- 
ture. The tales were particularly amusing to 
the burghers by virtue of their many rich 
parodies of the ideals of the chanson de geste. 

Literature of the common man. Thus, we 
can see that a distinct literature was growing 
up to cater to both the aristocracy and the 
rising middle class. What of the common peo- 
ple and their literature? It was virtually non- 
existent, for the simple reason that the peas- 
ants could not write. But there still developed 
a class of literature which found favor among 
the common people. The Robin Hood bal- 
lads of the fourteenth century disclose the 
social philosophy of robbing the rich to give 
to the poor. In the same century the remark- 
able Vision of Piers Plowman was written 
(probably by William Langland), condemning 
th£ injustices of a social system that had 
brought on the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, The 
author hurled the most trenchant accusations 
at an intolerant nobility and clergy and dared 
attack the feudal caste system. 

Geoffrey Chaucer {13407-1400). Chaucer is 
one of the greatest figures in medieval litera- 
ture. His works, especially his Canterbury 
Tales, reveal a cross section of fourteenth- 
century English life, customs, and thought 
which cannot be obtained from a perusal of 
royal charters or laws. Chaucer was associated 
with the English court and had to travel in 
various official capacities to France and Italy. 
It is possible that he may have met Petrarch 
in Italy. At any rate, Chaucer came back from 
his foreign travels well versed in the subject 
matter and poq^ic techniques of French and 
Italian literature, and in his earlier writings 
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incorporated much of his foreign learning into 
his verse. His Troilus and Creseide, an out- 
standing piece of narrative verse, is modeled 
after a work of the contemporary Italian 
Boccaccio. 

The Canterbury Tales, But the scene of his 
masterpiece, Canterbury Tales, is laid in Eng- 
land, the England of pilgrimages, pleasant 
countrysides, sleepy hamlets, and the jocund 
life of a wayfaring people still blessed with the 
freshness of living. The twenty-nine pilgrims 
who assembled in the Tabard Inn in April 
of the year 1387 were a motley group indeed. 
The "truly perfect, gentle knight,” just back 
from warring against the "heathen in Turkey,” 
was followed by his son, a young squire who 
loved so hotly by night that “he slept no more 
than does a nightingale.” Then there was 
the prioress, coy, neat, and pretty— who "would 
weep if she but saw a mouse caught in a trap.” 
The rotund monk loved to eat fat swan and 
to ride good horses. The merchant sat high 
on his horse and talked always of his profits. 
The friar knew all the best taverns and all the 
barmaids in town, but the Oxford student 
spent his money on books and wore a thread- 
bare coat. The miller had a wart on his nose 
from which sprang a tuft of hairs “red as the 
bristles in an old sow’s ears,” and the doctor 
prescribed gold for the medicines of his pa- 
tients. There was also the sailor who told dis- 
reputable stories and the rascal who sold 
pardons for sins and cheated people by sub- 
stituting pig’s for saint’s bones and represented 
a pillow-case as being Our Lady’s veil. One 
of the most delightful characters was the 
worthy wife of Bath, who had married five 
times and was now visiting the shrines 
thioughout Christendom in search of husband 
number six. In a sympathetic manner Chaucer 
paints for us the cliaracter of the poor parson, 
a credit to his religion, who kept his parish 
alive spiritually. Likewise the English poet 
draws a favorable picture of the parson’s 
brother, a plowman, who worked honestly and 
paid his tithes "fully, fairly, well.”®"’ 

It would be hard to find a more vivid ac- 
count of characters and situations than Chau- 
cer’s description in the Prologue to his Tales. 
An examination of the characters discloses 
the important fact that the poet, though in 
court circles himself, speaks of no aristocrat 
higher than the knight. His pfbple are drawn 
from the ranks of the clergy and the middle 


classes, seemingly indicating that Chaucer was 
well aware both of the importance of the 
Church and the rising strength of the bour- 
geoisie in fourteenth-century England. 

A tremendous knowledge of the times can 
be gleaned from the works of this genius. 
In addition to the brilliance of humor and 
poetical description w'hich have made the 
Canterbury Tales immortal, the reader learns 
of religious attitudes of the day, the sources 
from which Chaucer derived his plots, the 
prevailing belief in astrology, witchcraft, and 
relics, and the language of the period. But 
first and foremost Chaucer de.serves fame as a 
brilliant storyteller. 

Significance of Chaucer. Chaucer’s use of 
the Midland dialect helped make it the lan- 
guage of future English literature, just as 
Dante’s use of the Tuscan dialect fixed the 
Italian tongue. Secondly, Chaucer’s use of 
“high comedy” has never been surpassed. He 
is always satirizing, but his humor and irony 
are gentle and sympathetic. Thirdly, because 
his humor does not preach and because he 
took such a wholehearted pleasure in the 
everyday realities of this life, Chaucer stands 
as a great forerunner of the English Renais- 
sance. If Petrarch and Boccaccio are looked 
upon as poets of the Italian Renaissance, 
Chaucer may be regarded as occupying a 
similar position in the English Renaissance. 

Dante Alighieri. Dante Alighieri (1265- 
1321) has been described as “the medieval 
synthesis.” Exiled from his beloved Florence 
because of his differences with the papacy, 
Dante wrote De Monarchia to stress the divine 
importance of the Holy Roman Empire and 
its ruler. In his De Vulgari Eloquentia he 
defended the use of the vernacular tongue 
as a literary medium and also as the language 
needed for a united Italy. But Dante, patriot 
and innovator, brooded over ideas which had 
been born of his knowledge of Latin classics, 
his profound religious sense, his knowledge of 
the writings of Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Peter Lombard, and his appre- 
ciation of the mysticism of Dionysius and St. 
Bernard. The result was the Divine Comedy. 

The Divine Comedy. The poem is divided 
into the Inferno, where those guilty of the 
seven deadly sins are forever punished; the 
Purgatorio, where Christians still having to 
perform penance dwell; and Paradiso, where 
the blessed live. Dante is led through the first 
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two regions by his teacher Virgil, hut since the 
latter is a pagan. Beatrice, the symbol of divine 
love, guides him through Paradise. Herein 
Dante shows his allegiance to medieval ideol- 
ogy. Dante was scholar and poet, a rare com- 
bination. Both sides of the writer are evident 
in the Divine Comedy. Dante’s magnificent 
descriptive powers are shown in this vivid pic- 
ture of Lucifer: 

Oh, what a marvel it appeared to me. 

When I beheld three faces on his headi 
The one in front, and that vermilion was; 
Two were the others, that were joined with 
this 

Above the middle part of either shoulder. 
And they were joined together at the crest; 
And the right-hand one seemed ’twixt white 
and yellow; 

The left was such to look upon as those 
Who come from where the Nile falls valley- 
ward. 

Underneath each came forth two mighty wings, 
Such as befitting were so great a bird; 

Sails of the sea I never saw so large. 

No feathers had they, but as of a bat 
Their fashion was; and he was waving them. 
So that three winds proceeded forth there- 
from. 

Thereby Cocytus wholly was congealed. 

With six eyes did he weep, and down three 
chins 

Trickled the tear-drops and the bloody 
drivel. 

At every mouth he with his teeth was crunch- 
ing 

A sinner, in the manner of a brake. 

So that he three of them tormented thus. 
To him in front the biting was as naught 
Unto the clawing, for sometimes the spine 
Utterly stripped of all the skin remained.*® 

The drama. Another medieval contribution 
was to the drama. Out of the choral singing of 
sacred stories in early times developed the 
medieval religious plays called mysteries, whose 
themes dealt with Biblical stories and the lives 
of the saints. The drama proved of great edu- 
cational value to men who could not read. 
The most important festivals in the church 
calendar, especially Christmas and Easter, 
lent themselves to a vivid presentation of 
the stories involved, stories which were be- 
loved and revered. 


Other popular themes from the Bible were 
in time added, and actors rigged out in the 
medieval conception of Holy Land costume 
would delight the awe-struck audience with 
such plays as The Ten Virgins, The Raising 
of Lazarus, Adam, and Daniel. At first the 
plays merely supplemented the regular service 
and were performed in Latin inside the church 
proper. With their growth in popularity and 
originality (many interesting and even profane 
touches were added by thespians for the de- 
light of their “public”) the plays began to 
be presented either in the church porch or on 
a separate stage built for the occasion. It 
came to be the custom to add vernacular 
phrases to the text, a practice which must have 
delighted the audience. 

In the medieval drama we find some aston- 
ishing situations. Like the irreverent verses 
of the students in the midst of pious Latin 
poetry, in the midst of serious liturgical drama 
there came to be a group of irreverent revels. 
The Feast of the Circumcision (January 1) 
was presided over by the subdeacons. The 
custom of celebrating the feast was called the 
Feast of Fools because of the strange license 
employed by the subdeacons. While the form 
of the Mass was retained, interpolation was 
made in the text, an outlandish ceremonial was 
included such as a drinking bout, the bringing 
of an ass into the church at the singing of the 
Prose of the Ass, and the concluding of various 
pieces of the liturgy with a bray. The revels 
of the choir boys on Innocents’ Day proved a 
humorous addition to the drama. On that oc- 
casion the choir boys would flout their elders, 
elect a boy bishop who acted as a ludicrous 
substitute for the true bishop, and perform in 
pantomime the Flight into Egypt. Armed men 
would go through the church seeking Mary 
and Jesus: they would find the pair (a cleric 
dressed as a woman holding a baby) sitting 
on an ass, and then another cleric imperson- 
ating Joseph would lead the animal through 
the church. 

Mystery and morality plays. As the drama 
ceased to have a direct connection with the 
church service, a type of play known as the 
morality play developed. The morality play 
was the allegory in drama. The actors personi- 
fied virtues and vices, and the plot of the 
drama usually centered around a conflict be- 
tween them. Everyman is the best-known 
morality play. The morality plays were not so 
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ST. APPOLLINARE, EARLY CHRISTIAN BASILICA AT RAVENNA 


closely bound up with religion as were the Bible stories, whereas the moralities had alle- 
mystery plays, although they often had a gorical plots, sometimes of religious signifi- 
religious tinge. The mysteries were based on cance and sometimes not. 

Medieval Art 


T he cathedral in the Middle Ages. The 
Summa theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the learning of Paris, and the Divine Comedy 
are the intellectual expressions of the medieval 
spirit which manifested itself outwardly in the 
Gothic cathedral. These works reveal the 
continual attempt on the part of medieval 
people to unify all learning according to a 
definite theological plan to the end that God 
might be glorified and man saved. Perhaps 
the most successful of all was the Gothic cath- 
edral. The artists of the Middle Ages evolved 
a distinctive style of buildin|;— as distinctive 
and appropriate as the skyscraper in our Age 
of Steel. 


Early medieval churches. The early Chris- 
tians had used catacombs for their religious 
services. Later, when they could worship 
openly, they held their services in Roman 
buildings. Therefore, when they began build- 
ing, they imitated the Roman basilica, a rec- 
tangle divided into three aisles: a central aisle, 
or nave, ending in a semicircular apse, and 
two lower side aisles set off by two arcades of 
semicircular arches. Wood was generally used 
for the roof. St. Appollinare at Ravenna 
(pictured above) shows the apse, decorated 
with mosaics, the three-aisle construction, 
and the typical wooden roof. The higher 
middle aisle allowed clerestory windows (com- 
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pare with the construction of the temple 
of Karnak in Egypt centuries earlier, page 
45 )- 

The Carolingian revival modified the true 
basilica plan. A transverse aisle called the 
transept, which extended beyond the side 
aisles, was added between apse and nave. This 
gave the church the form of a cross, adding 
to the symbolism of the structure (though the 
best-known building of the Carolingian pe- 
riod, perhaps, was the octagonal-shaped ca- 
thedral at Aaclien). Occasionally the Caro- 
lingian builders erected towers, but these 
graceful additions did not become universal 
until later. Carolingian buildings were gen- 
erally constructed of wood, and in the dis- 
orders of the ninth and tenth centuries most 
were destroyed. 

Romanesque architecture. In the eleventh 
century, however, a tremendous architectural 
revival took place, and in the years 1000-1150 
the characteristic features of Romanesque 
architecture evolved. This revival was largely 
due to the building program of the Cluniac 
monks. The characteristics of Romanesque 
architecture differ greatly according to locality. 
In France they varied stylistically from the 
classic in the south to the strongly Byzantine in 
the center. But the round arch and barrel and 
groined vaulting appeared throughout. The 
Romans had made use of stone roofing in the 
form of a heavy barrel vault, together with 
the groined vault (see diagram below). Thus 
the Romanesque style of architecture took 


THE GROINED VAULT as used 
by Romanesque builders developed out of the 
principles involved in the Roman intersecting 
vaults (see page 169). Arches span the 
sides of a square, 
and longer arches 
span the same 
square diagonally, 
concentrating the 
weight on the 
four corner piers. 

The spaces 
between the arches 
are filled with 
rubble or bricks. 
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from the Romans the basilica plan and the 
Roman vaulting methods. Although Italy built 
some early vaulted churches, the full develop- 
ment of Romanesque vaulting came in the 
north, where lighting was more important. 
Romanesque churches, sucli as St. Sernin, illus- 
trated below, were heavy, thick-walled, and 
dimly lighted. They tended to be .solid and 
gloomy. The builders did not solve the prob- 
lem of how to have many windows yet strong 
walls. The vaults were so constructed that 
heavy outside walls had to support the thrust 
of the nave vaults. The problem was finally 
solved by the Gothic builders. 

Romanesque sculpture. Romanesque sculp- 
ture, like Romanesque architecture, varied ac- 
cording to locality. In the south of France, 
classic remains influenced such works as the 
portals of St. Gilles, page jS.p This can be 
seen in the classic decorative motifs, the col- 
umns, and the general composition. Note the 
classic "Greek key” motif above the columns, 
and compare the decorative foliage with Ro- 
man decoration on Trajan’s forum, page 173. 
Almost all Romanesque sculpture was used for 
architectural purposes. 

The Cluniac center in Burgundy produced 
some of the most beautiful Romanesque sculp- 



INTERIOR OF ST. SERNIN, TOULOUSE, FRANCE 
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CLUNY CAPITAL, THIRD TONE PLAIN SONG 

ture. Little of this work remains, since the 
large abbey church was blown up in the nine- 
teenth century by profiteers who wanted the 
stone, but the capitals of the sanctuary still 
exist. The figures representing the musical 
tones are skillfully composed and vigorous in 
conception. The fact that musical subjects 


THE POINTED ARCH, originally 
used by the Persians, is easier to build 
than the round 
arch and exerts 
less sidewise 
thrust, since its 
curve is more 
nearly vertical. 
Pointed arches, 
when combined 
as shown here, 
produce vaults 
with slender 
supporting piers. 
With these vaults 
Gothic builders 
constructed the 
stone skeleton of 
itheir cathedrals. 




ABBEY CHURCH EXTERIOR, ST. GILLES 


were used in the sanctuary of the church shows 
the importance of this art in the Church. 

The tympanum over the door at Vezelay (see 
next page) is an example of sculpture in which 
the Byzantine influence is strong. Comparison 
of this low relief with the ivory throne (page 
230) will reveal how the later sculptors were 
influenced by the ivories of Byzantium. This 
panel was composed so as to fit as many re- 
ligious stories as possible into the given space. 
The sculpture on a cathedral was the library 
of the ordinary man, and through it he learned 
the stories in the Bible. 

Gothic architecture. There is no clearcut 
cleavage between Romanesque and Gothic. 
It was a gradual evolutionary process which 
culminated in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. (The term “Gothic” was contemp- 
tuously given by Renaissance enthusiasts, who 
used it to mean "barbarian.”) In the Gothic 
cathedral the pointed arch was developed (see 
diagram). This produced a level-top vault and 
allowed the thrust to be carried on ribs. By 
clustering small columns around a larger one 
with one small column carrying each rib, the 
weight was carried down to the ground. Com- 
pare the diagram at the left with the picture 
of the nave of Amiens cathedral, page 386. 
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TYMPANUM OVER THE DOOR OF THE CATHEDRAL AT VEZELAY, FRANCE: CHRIST IN MAJESTY 


Whereas Romanesque builders had had to 
make thick walls with a minimum of win- 
dows to bear the weight of the roof, in the 
Gothic ribbed vaulting the small sections of 
masonry carrying the thrust of the roof arches 
were supported by flying buttresses on the out- 
side and by the weight of pinnacles (as the 
view of Notre Dame, Paris, page 38G, shows). 


The important principles of the concentra- 
tion of thrusts and counter-thrusts hail been 
worked out, and the essential frame of the 
Gothic structure was a self-supporting, strain- 
distributed edifice, ^^'alls coidd now be cut 
into almost anywhere, and great areas were 
free to be filled wkh extiiiisite stained-glass 
windows. 








FLYING BUTTRESSES AND PINNACLES, NOTRE DAME, 
PARIS 

town halls and other secular buildings, as we 
shall see. 

The thirteenth-century architecture was 
Gothic at its best, and the finest examples are 
to be found in France. Great cathedrals like 
Notre Dame of Paris, Amiens, and Chartres 
are expressions of both the religious feeling 
and the structural knowledge of the times. 
Soaring in strength and elasticity, their west 
portals crowned by two towers, tlieir interiors 
softened into shadow and colored tints through 
beautiful stained glass, these cathedrals are the 


THE NAVE, AMIENS CATHEDRAL 

The Gothic cathedral was a frank expression 
of small-stone construction and the ultimate 
development of the arch principle. The plan 
of the edifice was likewise an expression of 
its function, with its large nave separated 
from the priest’s sanctuary by the transepts 
and by its ambulatory for processions. (Study 
the diagram at the bottom of the previous 
page.) 

Gothic features were not confined to cathe- 
drals, although the church was the most char- 
acteristic structure of the period. The monas- 
tery at Mont St. Michel, on a rock off the north 
coast of France, has many Gothic features. 
On page 388 is shown the double arcade of 
Gothic arches which formed #ie cloister of the 
monastery. Gothic features were also used in 


epitome of the Middle Ages. 

Regional differences. In England there were 
differences in plan and size. The English im- 
ported the French style and modified it to 
fit their particular needs, and they built larger 
choirs than did the French. Their original 
contribution to Gothic was the perpendicular 
style, with vertical stonework in the windows 
and complicated lierne and fan vaulting, an 
exaggeration of a structural feature for decora- 
tive purposes. Note the choir of Gloucester 
cathedral (page 388) in the foreground of the 
illustration, and the perpendicular decoration. 
Compare the straight tracery in the windows 
with that which can be seen on Amiens, page 
387. The roof of Gloucester is covered in the 
lierne vaulting. The parish church was also a 
typical English structure. It was a smaller, 
more intimate adaptation of the Gothic style. 
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The spire of Amiens, rising out of clustered dwellings to dominate the town, the countryside in fact, breathes the 
spirit of the Middle Ages. A typical French cathedral, its unmatched towns are proof of the long years spent 
in its building. Amiens is also typically Gothic with its triple doors, Gothi'g archings, its plan forming a cross, 
the sculptural decoration of saints across the facade, and the round rose window dedicated to Our Lady. 


i 







INTERIOR OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL CLOISTER OF THE ABBEY, MONT ST. MICHEL 



THE CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN 


While the finest Gothic architecture is in 
France and England, the Spanish cathedrals at 
Salamanca, Segovia, and Seville are Gothic in 
style and structure. Distinguishing features of 
Spanish Gothic are the inclosed choir and the 
Moorish influence in decoration. Except for 
the cathedral at Cologne, German Gothic is 
lacking in France’s richness of expression. 
Much of the Gothic in Germany is greatly in- 
fluenced by the French style. Italy never took 
kindly to Gothic, preferring to follow classic 
traditions and viewing with displeasure the 
use of great windows, which might be of value 
in northern climates, but which were draw- 
backs in Italy. Instead of specializing in 
stained-glass windows the Italian artists dec- 
orated the large wall spaces with murals. Thus 
geography influenced the arts. 

Decorative features. Most of the decorative 
features of Gothic cathedrals developed from 
structural or functional beginnings. Thus the 
tower developed into a decorative feature from 
the need to place the bells in an openwork 
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structure high enough to sound over the coun- 
tryside. The pinnacles were used to add weight 
to the buttresses and later were decorated. 
The tracery of the windows developed from 
the original pure structural stone-work to 
hold the glass, to highly decorative flamboyant 
tracery. 

Gothic art at its best was simple and even 
ascetic, just as tlie ideal of spiritual life of the 
Middle Ages was simplicity and asceticism. 
In the thirteenth century Gothic architecture 
reached its apex. Its builders had achieved 
tedmical mastery but still believed in sim- 
plicity of expression and sincerity of purpose. 
Their successors wanted to improve 6n their 
accomplishments, but their attempts were 
marred by exaggeration. Cathedrals were cov- 
ered with unnecessary details, as in the case 
of Rouen with its flamboyant fa9ade, or they 
were erected to heights beyond the point of 
practicality and sometimes came tumbling 
down. The illustration of Rouen on the oppo- 
site page shows how the once purely struc- 
tural features (pinnacles, gargoyles, tracery, 
and so on) were used to produce a mass of 
decoration. 

Gothic building and medieval life. The 
Romanesque church had been built largely by 
the monastic houses. The Gothic cathedral in 
France, however, was the creation of the towns- 
men and bishops. They united in erecting a 
structure which should at once eclipse the ca- 
thedral of a rival town and also express the 
fervor of their devotion. So the church was 
built in the center of the town, rising majesti- 
cally above the low-lying homes of its builders 
—the social and religious center of all the 
people. 

The archbishop of Rouen wrote to a friend 
when a French cathedra) was in the process 
of building: 

“Who has ever seen? Who has ever heard 
tell, in times past, that powerful princes of the 
world, that men brought up in honors and in 
wealth, that nobles, men and women, have 
bent their proud and haughty necks to the 
harness of carts, and that, like beasts of bur- 
den, they have dragged to the abode of Christ, 
these wagons, loaded with wines, grains, oil, 
stone, timber, and all that is necessary for the 
construction of a church? . . . They march in 
such silence that not a murmur is heard. . . . 
When they halt on the road nothing is heard 
but confession of sins, and pure and suppliant 
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prayer. . . . When they have reaclred the church 
they arrange the wagons about it like a spir- 
itual camp, and during the whole night they 
celebrate the watch by hymns and canticles. 
On each wagon they light tapers.”-" 

The magnitude of the task of building these 
huge edifices meant that decades were required 
to complete a cathedral. Notre Dame at Paris 
was begun in 1 163 but not finished until 1235. 
while the cathedral at Canterbury look four 
centuries to build and represents three succes- 
sive styles. 

Gothic sculpture. With the building of the 
cathedrals grew the arts which were to decorate 
them. Thirteenth-century Gothic sculpture, as 
well as the glass of the period, stayed well 
within the technical limitations and respected 
its place as a part of one large composition. 
The central door at Chartres (below) is an ex- 
cellent example of Gothic architectural sculp- 
ture, with the figures distorted in length to fit 
the door jambs and depicted in a sjinbolic 
rather than personal manner. Compare the 
figures with those of the tympanum at Vezelay 
(page 385), to see how the use of stylization in 
the folds of garments remained and was exag- 
gerated at Chartres (o emphasize length. 

Gothic sculj)lurc gradually dcveloj)cd along 
more and more realistic and individualized 



DETAIL OF CENTRAL DOOR, CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 
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DECORATIVE SCULPITJRE AT CENTRAL DOOR, 
AMIENS 



CLAUS Sluter: “the fountain of moses,” detail 


lines. The sculptured figures on the central 
door at Amiens (left) show an interest in the 
individual that is absent in the Chartres fig- 
ures, but the sculptor still respected the archi- 
tectural setting. Eventually Gothic sculpture 
became very realistic, like that of Claus Sluter 
in his Fountain of Moses. Here the saints are 
faithful depictions of human types, and there 
is more interest in their personalities than in 
the whole composition. 

Painting. The early Christian paintings on 
the walls of the catacombs were not really 
much influenced by Roman painting. Com- 
pare the painting “Adam and Eve” (below), a 
Christian subject, with the pagan subject "Per- 
seus and Andromeda" (page 173). Later, when 
churches were built, they were decorated with 
costly and impressive mosaics and Byzantine 
icons. Mural painting did not appear again 
until the thirteenth century in Italy. The 
northern Gothic cathedral did not provide 
much wall space for painting, other than 
purely ornamental work on columns and piers. 

However, painting was stimulated consider- 
ably by the brilliant use of illustration in the 
adorning of manuscripts. There were no print- 
ing facilities in the Middle Ages, and all books 
had to be copied by hand. The scribes who 
performed the task were often artists of great 
ability who took special pride and care in 



EARLY CHRISTIAN CATACOMB PAINTING: ADAM 
AND EVE 
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fashioning beautifully proportioned letters 
and enriching the page with exquisite minia- 
ture pictures. These illuminated manuscripts 
(the term is aptly used, for the pages were 
covered with gold and brilliant color) were 
psalters and other religious texts. Byzantine 
stylization and brilliance of color are appar- 
ent in these paintings. Illuminations were 
done in tempera colors, often with gold back- 
grounds. 

Gothic symbolism. One of the most inter- 
esting aspects of the Gothic cathedral is its 
extraordinary symbolism. In addition to re- 
ligious symbols, animals and flowers appear in 
the edifice. Statues were erected to the trivium 
and the quadrivium, and next to each of the 
seven figures was often placed a figure of some 
thinker associated with its progress— geometry 
and Euclid, astronomy and Ptolemy, and so 
on. There were also statues of philosophy,- 
the sciences, astrology and alchemy, and archi- 
tecture and painting. In the French cathe- 
drals were also symbolized the messages of 
the Old and New Testaments, the great men 
of antiquity, the history of France, and the 
surpassing love of the Virgin. 

Henry Adams in Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres points out that with few exceptions 
the French cathedrals were dedicated expressly 
to Our Lady— Notre Dame de Paris, Notre 
Dame de Chartres, Notre Dame de Rouen, and 
so on,®® God the Father was stern and venge- 
ful; God the Son was far removed from this 
earth; God the Holy Ghost was scarcely under- 
stood. But Mary the- Mother, who had un- 
dergone the joys and tribulations of any other 
mother, was always present to intercede for 
saint and sinner alike. Thus arose that in- 
teresting phenomenon of the Middle Ages, 
Mariolatry, the worship of the Virgin, whose 
popularity for a time overshadowed that of 
the Trinity. 

The Gothic cathedral was a place where the 
medieval craftsman could express his feelings 
without fear or restraint, within the limits of 
the general plan. While statues of saints and 
martyrs expressed his reverence, figures of 
devils in the form of gargoyles were a sort of 
goliardic touch. A gargoyle’s purpose was to 
carry water clear of the masonry. Some can 
be seen projecting from the towers on Rouen 
cathedral (page 388). 

Secular architecture. Secular architecture 
developed considerably during the Middle 



MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION, PSALTER OF THE 
ABBOT OF PETERBOROUGH 



MEDIEVAL CASTLE AND WALL, CARCASSONNE 





PALACE OF JUSTICE, ROUEN 

Ages, because of the exigencies of the feudal 
way of living. What the cathedral was to re- 
ligious life, the castle was to everyday living. 
Both were havens, and both were built to 
endure. Development of better methods and 
machines of siege necessitated more massive 
castles. By the thirteenth century castle build- 
ing in Europe reached a high point of de- 
velopment. The towers were rounded, and 
bastions stood at strategic points along the 
walls, while the walls themselves were con- 



THE TOWN HALL OF LOUVAIN 


chateaux of nobles used Gothic decorative 


structed in such a skillful manner that if one 
section should be taken by attackers it could 
be isolated from the remaining fortifications 
and was itself open to strong counterattack 
from the defenders. So skillfullywas the castle 
of the later Middle Ages constructed that 
the besiegers had to use all their tactical in- 
genuity. Whole towns were fortified in the 
same way, with walls, watch towers, moats, 
and drawbridges. Carcassonne, still standing, 
is a dramatic example of the medieval forti- 
fied town (page 391). Notice its situation on a 
hill, the many towers, and the loopholes for 
archers. 

The growth t>f towns and the rise of the 
bourgeoisie also stimulated the development 
of secular architecture. Toward the end of the 
Middle Ages there was less n|ed for fortified 
towns and castles. Town and guild halls, the 
residences of the wealthy classes, and the 


features. The Palace of Justice at Rouen has 
decorated pinnacles and decorative tracery on 
the windows, taken from Gothic church archi- 
tecture. In the Low Countries the burghers 
of the flourishing centers of trade and indus- 
try began to construct civic buildings, whose 
size and richness reflected the growing wealth 
of the Flemish towns. The town hall of 
Louvain shows the typically Flemish steep 
roof and the rich decoration used by Flemisli 
builders. 

These secular buildings were hung with 
large tapestries, presumably to help keep the 
damp of the walls from the room. The early 
tapestries are patterned in a decorative man- 
ner, with little perspective and convention- 
alized drawing, as in “The Giving of the 
Roses,” page 393. The shading of the figures is 
slight and stylized, owing to the difficulty of 
producing subtle gradations in the weaving. 
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THE GIVING OF THE ROSES (FRENCH BURGUNDIAN TAPESTRY) 


The decorative flower patterns are typical of 
early Gothic tapestries. 

In Italy civic buildings were also erected. 

Italian town halls were more massive than 
those in the north, and most of them were 
capable of being defended. This feature, 
coupled with the bell tower for ringing alarms, 
reflects the insecurity of Italian life at that 
time. The picture on page 445 shows a forti- 
fied town hall in the right background and a 
bell tower at the left. 

Stained glass. The making of stained-glass 
windows was one of the finest medieval arts, 
one whose excellence we have not duplicated 
today. I'hirteenth-century craftsmen colored 
the glass in a molten state by adding minerals. 

Thus the glass was stained, not painted, and 
was very bright. Details such as hair were 
painted on later in a very conventionalized 
manner. This technique was superior to later 
innovations in which the color was painted on 
the surface of the glass. The glass of the 
thirteenth century was fitted as small pieces 
into patterns held together by leads, with large 
iron rods crossing the windows to support 

J 



A medieval glazi^ joins small pieces of colored glass 
with strips of lead to make a large window, using 
putty or cement to fill in the chinks. 
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DETAIL OF STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, CHARTRES 


them. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
both the leads of the individual pieces and 
the iron rods were used to emphasize the 
design. In the Chartres window on this page 
notice the use of the leads on the cloak and 
arm of the left-hand figure. 

An interesting feature of many of the win- 
dows is the addition of portraits of the donors 
at the bottom of religious scenes. Often guilds 
financed windows, and their activities thus 
portrayed reveal many customs of the day. 

The art of making stained glass died out 
almost completely after the sixteenth century. 
During the intervening years a lowering of 
quality came about through the use of large 
plates of painted glass with the leads arranged 
in mechanical squares and figures painted on 
in third dimension, although the decoration, 
with the light pouring through it, obviously 
called for flat patterns of color. 


Summary 

Medieval philosophy was constrained by authority and confined to justifying the 
creeds, dogmas, and faith of the Church. The process of justification was known as 
Scholasticism. One of the major problems of medieval philosophy centered about the 
question of universal Ideas. The Realists, headed by such men as Anselm of Canter- 
bury, believed that these Ideas alone constituted true reality; to the Nominalists, on the 
other hand, these Ideas were simply names (nomina). A compromise was reached 
in Conceptualism, generally credited to Abelard, who said that, while universal terms 
have no objective existence as such, particular objects may have similarities which enable 
us to obtain a mental picture, or concept, of them as a class. The Church inclined toward 
Realism, with its emphasis upon authority: the new science, aided by Roger Bacon and 
others, believed in Nominalism because of its stress upon the individual approach and 
freedom from tradition. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Europe received from Arabic sources not 
only new scientific discoveries but, more important, the philosophical treatises of Aris- 
totle. Scholasticism attempted to reconcile the new sciences, the new-found Greek phi- 
losophy, and the church theology. Great encyclopedias were written, called summa 
(summaries). The most famous Scholastics were St. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the latter s StiTnmu TJicologiuc constituting a herculean attempt to reconcile 
reason and faith, Christianity and paganism, authority and Aristotle, and science and 
theology. Yet medieval philosophy, despite its failure to affect most modern men, had 
an admirable ideal, the unification of all knowledge into a logical system of thought. 

While theology was of the most importance, some real advances were made in science. 
The lack of proper techniques and the inductive method of experimentation were serious 
handicaps, as was the frowning of the Church upon any concern with worldly problems. 
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The contributions of the Greeks and Arabs which became known in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries enlarged European knowledge. Mathematics was enriched by the 
addition of Arabic numerals, algebra, Euclid's geometry, and trigonometry. Geography 
and navigation were making slow but sure progress as a result of increased travel and 
trade as well as the gradual acceptance of the magnetic compass. Alchemy produced many 
important chemical by-products, while the Arabs’ contributions in drugs proved 
invaluable. Medicine and surgery advanced through the schools founded at Salerno and 
Bologna, where anatomy, the use of anesthetic, and the value of bathing in mineral 
waters were understood. Leprosy was all but eliminated in the Middle Ages, and public 
health advanced with the increasing use of quarantines. 

Perhaps the greatest medieval contribution was the university. The Church monopo- 
lized education through the Middle Ages. As learning was revived in the twelfth century, 
it became increasingly obvious that the monastic and cathedral schools could no longer 
educate the youth in such specialized studies as law and medicine. The curriculum in 
the new universities consisted of other subjects besides those taught in the trivium and 
quadrivium. The universities grew out of tlie flocking of students to hear some out- 
standing teacher, and they possessed no buildings or campuses at first. At Bologna the 
students were largely in charge of affairs; at Paris the masters were in control. These 
two centers had a tremendous effect on the creation of other universities throughout 
Europe. We have inherited from these medieval institutions not only our gowns, hoods, 
degrees, examinations, and concepts of a stated curriculum and formal training but also 
our ideal of the mission a university should perform— the furtherance of human knowledge 
and the creation of a "goodly fellowship” of scholars. 

Latin was a dynamic language throughout the medieval period. The churchmen 
did not hesitate to create new words to express new ideas and situations. The business 
of the Church was carried on in this universal medium, and Latin was also used with 
striking effects by the Goliardic poets and composers of religious hymns. 

But a rival, growing stronger as the Middle Ages passed, rose to dispute with Latin 
the right to dominate literature— the vernacular languages. Coincident with the gradual 
rise of the national state, the development of towns, and the grotvth of trade was the 
increasing popularity of English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish as literary 
vehicles. Vernacular poetry developed early in such epics as the Anglo-Saxon Beowiilf 
and the stirring sagas of the Germans and the Norse. French literature evolved the 
chansons de geste, tales of heroic deeds. Among the most famous ol these jjoems is the .Song 
o/ Roland. Famous poetic cycles grew and expanded about the deeds of Charlemagne, 
King Arthur, and the old stories of Troy, Thebes, and Rome. Southern France was 
meanwhile developing a chivalrous and romantic poetry, called Provencal literature, 
which was siing in courtly circles by troiibadours. All the poetry ^vas aristocratic in 
content. Fabliaux were written to please the bourgeoisie and satirize the stilted concepts 
of chivalric virtue and nobility, while ballad literature of the Robin Hood type grew 
up among the common people. Two of the most famous ot the medieval poets, both of 
whom wrote their greatest masterpieces in their native tongues, were Geoffrey Chaucer 
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and Dante Alighieri. Chaucer gave us an unforgettably vivid picture of the lives and 
thoughts of fourteenth-centiu y Englishmen in his Canterbury I ales. Dantes Divine 
Comedy constitutes a complex synthesis of medieval philosophy and ideals. 

The greatest artistic acliievement of the Middle Ages was the Gothic cathedral, a 
magnificent structure growing out of Romanesque patterns. The Romanesque building 
was based on the old Roman basilica, with the round or barrel arch added and a modified 
floor pattern in the shape of a cross. However, Romanesque architecture had not learned 
to intersect half-cylinders'of different diameters or to create walls which could contain 
many windows and yet be strong enough to support the heavy weight of a stone roof. 
The result was that Romanesque churches tended to be low, thick-walled, and gloomy. 
The solution of the two problems by the introduction of the pointed arch and the flying 
buttress brought about the slender, soaring Gothic cathedral. Gothic reached its height 
in France. Spain and England utilized the new type of architecture, but Italy preferred 
a modified Romanesque style. The last quarter of the thirteenth century witnessed 
Gothic at its purest. After that it became overdecorated. It is significant that all the 
major French cathedrals were dedicated to the Virgin and that the entire Gothic 
cathedral represents medieval theology and ideals. 

With the growth of Gothic came the development of the art of stained-glass windows, 
while in the churches of southern Europe rvith their minimum of windows mural 
painting began to develop. Sculpture was also influenced by the need for decorating 
these large edifices. Secular architecture in the Middle Ages made advances in build- 
ing castles and later in erecting town halls and urban dwellings for the bourgeoisie. 
Painting was a subordinate art, but much artistic work was expended on beautiful 
illuminated manuscripts. 

We can see at once that the cultural attainments of our medieval ancestors were con- 
siderable. IVe must forget, once and for all, the outworn and false views that the Middle 
Ages were dark and uncivilized. We ought to appreciate the underlying unity of 
medieval philosophy, science, education, literature, and art, and the one ideal that the 
Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas, the curriculum of Paris and Bologna, the 
Divine Comedy of Dante, and the cathedral of Chartres have in common— the unifi- 
cation of human knowledge and the glorification of God. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


T he panorama of medieyajxlvilization in western Europe, with its manors 
and fiefs, universities'''and monasteries, cathedrals and castles, has been 
surveyed. No\vjite''enter a period of history in the west which had momentous 
consequences'fOT the entire world. The birth of nations, the amazing fertility in 
art and thought which we know as the Renaissance, the revolt against the Uni- 
versal Church, and the discovery of new worlds during the Age of Exploration— 
these were the four basic movements that brought about the transition to modern 
times. And these sweeping changes took place in little more than four centuries, 
from about 1200 to 1 650. The tempo of change was quickened to an extraordinary 
degree, and the culture pattern of Europe was almost completely revolutionized. 

Up to the transitional period in the thirteenth century, the Near East and the. 
Far East had developed civilizations superior in many respects to that in the west. 
But now the tables were turned, and European culture became the most creative, 
expansive, and aggressive of any in the world. During the epoch of transition, 
which rang dotvn the curtain on the me.dieval panorama, forces were set in motion 
which explain why the people of practically the entire modern world adopted 
western culture or had it thrust upon them. The transfer of dominance from the 
east to tlie west is one of the most momentous developments of early modern 
times. 

In the transition period about to be surveyed, most of the basic medieval char- 
acteristics tvere radically transformed. The idea of political unity was shattered 
by the rise of nations. The Protestant Reformation, or the Religious Revolt as it 
is sometimes called, overthrew the hitherto undisputed supremacy of the papacy. 
The cult of authority and other-worldliness and the subordination of the indi- 
vidual were also greatly weakened. That was largely the result of the Renaissance. 
Born in Italy, the movement gradually spread over much of Europe, heralding a 
new day of emancipation and expression. For the first time since the days of 
classical Greece and Rome, men dared to challenge accepted beliefs, reveled in 
the beauties and joys of this life, and ceased to concentrate their attention upon 
preparing for the next. 

The Renaissance is one of the most important as well as fascinating move- 
ments in tvorld history. In its most correct usage, the term Renaissance .refers to 
the remarkable outpouring of art and literature in Italy from 1300 to 1500 . In 
a much wider sense it is used as a general term descriptive of the age of transition 
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from medieval to modern times. In this sense it includes the rise of nations, the 
Religious Revolt, the glorious achievements in art and literature, and the age of 
geographical exploration. 

In the heyday of the Renaissance the Italian city-states rivaled the artistic 
and intellectual achievements of Periclean Athens. Eager scholars, called Human- 
ists, rediscovered the long-neglected classics of Greece and Rome and wrote 
pamphlets exposing spurious ideas. Artists created masterpieces in stone or on 
canvas. Above all. Renaissance self-confidence showed that the rule of the group 
over the individual had ceased. 

T he economic significance of the Renaissance is important. In the Middle 
Ages, the landed nobility were literally and figuratively in the saddle, but by 
the fourteenth century a new class had begun to make its power felt. Composed 
of merchants and burghers, the middle class, aided by the expansion of trade which 
accompanied the geographical explorations, rapidly gained in opulence and 
influence. The bourgeoisie now became as important in influencing the shape 
of modern society as the landed nobility had been in the Middle Ages. In no 
other area of Europe did the middle class forge ahead so rapidly as in the city- 
states of Italy. Here merchant princes became patrons of art and scholarship and 
did much to make the Renaissance possible. 

Another manifestation of the passing of medieval times was the geographical 
exploration which expanded the reach and influence of European men until they 
encompassed the entire world. As early as the twelfth century, contacts with the 
advanced Moslem civilization stimulated a desire among Europeans to get in 
touch with other parts of the world. Starting in a halting fashion in the thirteenth 
century, geographical exploration hit its stride in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, when Vasco da Gama sailed around Africa to reach India and Christopher 
Columbus reached America. 

The Renaissance was not the greatest period in man’s history, as so many 
people believe. But it was an age when man’s development was greatly accelerated 
and when he re asserted his faith in himself. Hence it was a daring age. Imbued 
with self-reliance and stimulated by new horizons which he saw spreading before 
his eyes, man turned his telescope on the stars or set sail in frail vessels to explore 
and acquire the unknown world. He turned his thoughts inward to explore 
new realms of thinking. The citizens of the Renaissance were irrepressible; they 
were self-confident to the point of being braggart and arrogant: but they were 
men of action— and our debt of gratitude to them is great. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Nations in the Making 



ning in earnest in the late Middle Ages and not fully maturing until as recently as 
the nineteenth century, is perhaps the most outstanding and important political trend 
in modern history. In recent times totalitarianism has challenged the world’s atten- 
tion. From the twelfth century to the twentieth century, however, the national state, 
as it evolved, had few opposing systems with which to compete. As a result, until the 
map of the world began to change so rapidly in the years following 1930, we have 
known a world consisting of about fifty separate, distinct, and independent national states. 
Each of these units is made up of a group of people accepting the rule of their govern- 
ment, which not only has complete authority over its own citizens but is independent 
of external control by any other state. Within the nation people may differ as to 
religion, language, and even race, but there is one cardinal cohesive force that binds 
them together. It is a commpn pride, an emotion usually termed patriotism, which 
Causes one national group to be aware not only of its own identity but of the differences 
between its people and those in other national units. 

In the past few years political movements have been unleashed that aim to alter com- 
pletely the national state system as we knew it even ten years ago. But until today, at least, 
political organization along national lines has been the cardinal feature in modern man’s 
culture pattern. Every aspect of our lives is influenced, directed, and shaped by member- 
ship in a national state, from the language we speak, the type of government we obey 
and believe in, the literature we read, and the attitudes we hold, to the opinions we 
express concerning other human beings living in a nation different from our own. An 
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understanding of our world today, then, demands that we know something about the 
origin of the national-state system and its history during the last one thousand years. 
To begin this story is the purpose of the present chapter. 

Our account of the making of the national state will touch first upon topics we have 
already noted in Chapter 12, the collapse of the Carolingian empire and the rise of 
feudalism. Then we will see why feudalism became inadequate and briefly summarize 
the reasons for its decline. In observing the rise of the national state we will use as case 
studies England, France, and Spain. The main outline of historical development is 
identical in each of these countries: (1) The king started with serious competitors to his 
royal authority, usually the Church and the feudal nobility, (2) the competitors were 
overthrown by building an efficient system of royal government that, above all, gave 
the people a more efficient standard of justice than they could obtain in the church or 
feudal courts, (3) wars in which the kings took an active part caused the people to regard 
the king as their natural leader, and (4) the kings made alliances with the rising middle 
class in the cities against their common enemy, the landed nobility. The result was 
approximately the same in the three countries: The king’s government expanded to cover 
the entire country, creating the national state; the old feudal and church courts lost prac- 
tically all their power; the officials of the king made laws, enforced them, and handed 
down royal justice without competition from any noble. The importance of human per- 
sonality in this process must not be overlooked. Such outstanding rulers as William the 
Conqueror, Henry ii, St. Louis ix, and Ferdinand did much to make possible the 
national state. 


The Decline of Feudalism 


T he Carolingian empire. To trace the de- 
velopment of nation-making, it is essential 
to return to the heroic attempt of Charlemagne 
to re-create the political unity which much of 
Europe had enjoyed under the Roman empire 
before the Germanic invasions in the fifth cen- 
tury. For a few years, from 800 to 814, law, 
peace, and efficient administration prevailed 
in the Carolingian empire, which stretched 
from the Pyrenees to Bohemia and from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean. But Charle- 
magne’s creation was not destined to outlive 
him very long. We have seen how his grand- 
sons Charles, Louis, and Lothaire divided his 
empire among them by the Treaty of Verdun 
and how the desires of Charles and Louis for 
Lothaire’s middle strip of territory foreshad- 
owed the quarrels between the French and 
the Germans over the same lands. We have 
also seen how each kingdom became further 
atomized into numbers of small states whose 
rulers became as independent as kings them- 
selves and how the process of decentralization 


led to the growth of the feudal system, by 
which local officials assumed responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order. The local- 
ized system which they created was a poor 
substitute for the strong, centralized adminis- 
tration which had operated during the heyday 
of Rome or when Charlemagne was at the 
height of his power. Feudalism has been called 
“confusion roughly organized." 

Despite its many defects, however, feudalism 
was much better than no government at all. 
But giving it its due is not to deny that feud- 
alism was a makeshift order which had to 
serve until something better could be devised. 
Between the ideal of a great centralized em- 
pire and the extreme localization of the feudal 
system there was a logical compromise— the 
national state. 

Inadequacies of feudalism. Only by merg- 
ing the dozens of separate feudal units into 
one unified scheme of government could the 
lack of a uniform currency be remedied, the 
many irritating toll and tariff barriers imposed 




In the yecff 7000 feudalism prevailed in most of Europe. The numerous small political units shown on 
this map are feudal holdings — counties, kingdoms, duchies, principalities — territories entirely different in organi- 
zation and control from the states and nations of today. The units shown here are the largest kinds of feudal 
holdings. As we have seen, nobles with large holdings commonly subinfeudated many of their lands to lesser 
lords, who in turn might have vassals of their own with smaller holdings. Clearly this map is a simplified 
political picture. 

It is also a static picture of a constantly changing situation. Boundaries of feudal states were very fluid. 
In the year 1005, say, certain districts might look entirely different {Bohemia, for example, lost a sizable corner 
of its territory to Poland for twenty-some years). Some states grew larger, some disappeared as the years went 
on. In a few cases the lord of a feudal state and his successors slowly extended their powers and their territory 
until, over a period of centuries, they came to rule a nation, as we shall see. 

The medieval names of many regions are still familiar today. Alsace and Lorraine have figured in con- 
temporary news. Bohemia is part of Hitler's name for former Czechoslovakia. Burgundy, Brittany, Flan- 
ders, Bavaria, and many others are still used, to refer not to the feudal states shown here, of course, but to the 
same general regions. As you study the maps of later periods, compare them with this one to see the varying 
forttmes of different regions. 
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by local barons be removed, and trade ad- 
vanced. Perhaps the greatest weakness o£ feu- 
dalism was its inability to guarantee law and 
order. It is true that feudal law aimed to see 
justice done between man and man, but in the 
event that the law was defied, there was no cer- 
tainty that the forces of justice would triumph 
over those of the law-breaker. Amid the welter 
of hundreds of feudal principalities, each with 
its own law courts dispensing justice, there was 
a lack of uniformity in legal codes and judicial 
procedure, which led to much confusion, inef- 
ficiency, and often injustice. 

One of the essential prerequisites for good 
government is that it be in the hands of skilled 
civil servants, but under a feudal system the 
units of government were too small and the 
opportunities for administrative work were on 
too limited a scale to encourage the develop- 
ment and the support of an efficient staff of 
civil servants. In any prosperous and well-gov- 
erned country it is essential to have a g^roup of 
skilled administrators to map out the right 
policy of foreign affairs and to plan economic 
measures for the country as a whole. It is, for 
example, vital that the main trunk roads used 
by all the people be maintained in good 
repair, but without a strong central govern- 
ment any poverty-stricken or indolent noble 
might refuse to attend to the needs of the main 
highway which passed through his domain. 

In short, the outlook of the feudal baron was 
too limited. He often lost sight of the welfare 
of the whole people in his preoccupation with 
the problems and needs of his petty feudal 
domain. People can best live in harmony and 
advance materially when they subscribe to one 
central government which takes the larger 
view. Under feudalism there were too many 
conflicting loyalties. 

The decline of feudalism. It is impossible 
to set a fixed date for the decline of feudalism. 
For example, the growth of royal power in 
France in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies curbed feudalism in its political aspects, 
but its social implications persisted down to 
the French Revolution. The strength of such 
English monarchs as Henry ii and Edward i 
handicapped the power of their nobles enor- 
mously, while the ruinous Wars of the Roses 
put an end forever to feudal strength. Yet in 
Scotland the weakness of tl^ royal family al- 
lowed certain nobles virtually to control the 
kingdom until the sixteenth century, while the 


lack of national unity in Germany made it 
possible for feudalism to run unchecked to an 
even later period. 

However, the feudal system finally came to 
an end (although only recently in eastern and 
southeastern Europe), and we can cite the fol- 
lowing reasons for its decline: (1) political: the 
growth of royal power and the alliance of the 
new bourgeoisie with the monarchy against 
the landed aristocracy, making inevitable the 
establishment of a growing national conscious- 
ness, (a) social: the rapid increase of popula- 
tion and the emancipation of serfs during 
the later Middle Ages, making it impossible 
for the nobles to control ever-increasing num- 
bers of persons who looked elsewhere for 
their allegiance and protection, (3) economic: 
the rise of towns and of a new middle class that 
no longer evaluated wealth in terms of land, 
the development of trade and industry, which 
upset the economic localism of the feudal fief, 
and the introduction of a money economy 
which made the self-sufficient manor obsolete, 
(4) military: the effects of such innovations 
as the longbow and gunpowder, which made 
infantry superior in striking power to the time- 
honored steel-clad noble horsemen and ren- 
dered obsolete the great stone castles which 
could not cope with the new artillery, and the 
creation of citizen armies equipped with these ' 
weapons, giving monarchs undisputed su- 
premacy over their feudal subjects. 

Pioneer nations. From the two dozen or 
more feudal units that filled the map of Eu- 
rope in the eleventh century, England, France, 
and Spain arose, pioneers in national unifica- 
tion. Our main case study in the rise of the 
national state will be England. Although out- 
distanced in international affairs by France 
and Spain until the eighteenth century, Eng- 
land was the first country to achieve a com- 
pletely organized nationhood. The story of 
England also merits high-lighting because it 
involves- such important developments as tlie 
growth of the common law and the genesis of 
a system of representative government— the 
Parliament. 

But Germany presents a different story. In 
Germany brilliant initial achievements toward 
the creation of a vigorous and united national 
state were doomed to dismal failure. The fail- 
ure was to have momentous consequences in 
modern times, for Germany, achieving her 
unity late in the nineteenth century, had been 
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left behind by other nations in acquiring a until the nineteenth century. While England, 
great empire. This fact gave the Germans a France, and Spain were becoming national 
sense of grievance and was one of the reasons states, Italy remained a collection of small 
for international discord in the twentieth cen- states, whose rivalry in commerce and politics 
tury. Italy likewise did not become unified prevented their union. 

The Genesis of Modern England 


T he Roman occupation. We have already 
seen in Chapter 6 that England became 
part of the Roman empire. The conquest of 
the Celtic peoples of England by the Romans 
brought about a fusion of cultures. In the 
main the less advanced Celtic culture surren- 
dered to the superior civilization of the con- 
queror. From the Romans the subjected peo- 
ples obtained a new religion— Christianity. 
They came to use Roman pottery and utensils. 
Small cities sprang up on the sites of Roman 
garrisons. Everywhere there were splendid 
Roman roads, whose direction was so well 
planned that even today many roads in Eng- 
land follow the course of the old Roman 
highways. 

Later intfosions. In the fifth century the 
Roman legions were forced to return home 
by the threat of Germanic invasions into Italy, 
and shortly after their withdrawal other in- 
vaders— Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians— 
entered England. During their occupation of 
England the Romans gave the people peace 
and protection, but as soon as they left, blood- 
shed and pillage stalked the land. Roman 
villas were destroyed wholesale, and many Celts 
were put to the sword. Proof of the force 
with which the invader struck is the fact that 
there are left almost no traces of Celtic influ- 
ence in the English language. During the fifth 
and sixth centuries England was in a chaotic 
condition. Not only did the Celts wage war on 
the invaders, but the various Anglo-Saxon 
tribes carried on war against each other. At 
one time there were seven distinct little tribal 
kingdoms, all jealous and hostile. 

King Alfred. Finally, in the ninth cen- 
tury, the kingdom of Wessex rose to power, 
mainly as a result of another wave of invaders, 
the Danes. In fighting the new menace Wes- 
sex assumed leadership and successfully van- 
quished the enemy. This accomplishment was 
largely the work of the Wessex king, Alfred the 
Great, one of England’s finest monarchs. The 
Danes were allowed to remain in England, 
and, settling in the central part of the island. 


they developed a prosperous community. The 
Danes were great traders, and their little 
towns soon became flourishing centers of com- 
merce. Danes and Saxons soon merged, and 
all difference between victor and vanquished 
disappeared. 

During the reign of King Alfred other 
notable developments took place. In the realm 
of government the king reorganized the army, 
improved the system of local government, and 
issued a set of laws. He also did much to ad- 
vance the intellectual life of the people. Alfred 
founded a palace school, encouraged the writ- 
ing of the ^mous Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the 
earliest existing vernacular history of any na- 
tion, and the translation into Anglo-Saxon of 
such classics as Boethius’ Consolation of Phi- 
losophy and Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of 
the English Nation. Alfred’s achievements, 
coming a century after the death of Charle- 
magne (814), remind us of similar constructive 
exploits of the great Frankish king. 

The Anglo-Saxons possessed a strong inclina- 
tion toward what we today call representative 
government. They utilized numerous assem- 
blies and courts in which any freeman had the 
right to participate if he were chosen to do 
so by his fellows. As we shall see, here was 
one of the seeds that later flowered into demo- 
cratic government. The system of local gov- 
ernment was so efficient that some of its 
features have been handed down to us today 
in England and the United States. 

In Saxon England, however, there were seri- 
ous weaknesses. While the system of local 
government was efficient, the royal power was 
fotally weak. The central government was not 
closely knit, and the king had little power over 
the great Saxon barons, the- earls. The shock 
of the Norman conquest in 1066 initiated in 
England the needed novelty of a strong and 
efficient central government. 

The Norman conquest. The Norman con- 
quest of England^really began in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor (1042-1066). Although 
he himself was English, Edward spent most of 
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his early life in France, particularly in Nor- 
mandy, one of the fiefs of the king of France, 
where he had received his education from 
Norman monks. When he returned to Eng- 
land and subsequently became king, Edward 
showed a strong pro-Norman bias in all his 
actions. 

The great need of Anglo-Saxon England in 
the reign of Edward was a stronger central 
government, but Edward had no definite pol- 
icy except one of showering favors on his 
Norman friends. On his death in 1066 the 
Witan, council of the kingdom, selected Harold 
as the new ruler. Immediately William, Duke 
of Normandy, put forward the claim that he 
was the rightful heir to the English throne, 
a claim based on the assertion that Edward 
had promised him the throne. 

William was one of the most outstanding 
statesmen and soldiers of his time. He had 
become Duke of Normandy at the age of eight. 
Following his accession rebellion broke out in 
his domain. Three of the young duke’s guar- 
dians were murdered, and for a few years he 
was kept under cover by his friends. When late 
in his teens, William came out of hiding and 
began to assert his power. He soon proved 
himself to be one of the best soldiers of his 
time, a man who showed little mercy to those 
who stood in his way. By 1047 ^^d fer- 

reted out the nobles who had hoisted the 
banner of rebellion and from then on was 
the absolute master of Normandy. 

William’s Viking forbears had made then- 
state the best administered, the most strongly 
unified in Europe. Normandy was far ahead 
of other European states in the art of govern- 
ing. Here a strong government had subordi- 
nated all contending powers to the law of the 
duke, while across the Channel in England the 
powerful earls were continually embarrassing 
the king. 

By the clever use of propaganda, appar- 
ently an effective weapon as far back as the 
eleventh century, William secured the favor 
of the Pope, which gave to his challenge the 
flavor of a crusade and, most important to the 
duke, a well-equipped army of hard-fighting 
adventurers, mostly Norman knights, who 
looked upon the proposed conquest of Eng- 
land as a kind of investment which would pay 
them rich dividends in the form of lands and 
serfs. On October 14, 1066, King Harold with 
his army of Saxons at Hastings blocked the way 


of William on his march to London. All day 
long, masses of heavily armored Norman 
knights charged the serried ranks of the Saxon 
king’s housecarls (picked palace guards) and 
the poorly equipped militia. By a clever ruse 
William broke the ranks of untrained levees, 
and late in the afternoon Harold was killed 
when an arrow pierced his eye. With their 
brave leader fallen, the ranks of the regular 
soldiers broke, and William was master of the 
field. The defeat spelled the end of Anglo- 
Saxon rule and the beginning of a new pattern 
of events in England. 

Government under William the Conqueror- 
No sweeping changes were made in the sys- 
tem of government in England after the coro- 
nation of William. Rather the system was 
infused with a new energy, and old Saxon 
political institutions were remodeled and their 
functions redefined and expanded. William 
the Conqueror believed in utilizing as much 
as possible the institutions with which the 
English were familiar. This policy was carried 
out particularly in the field of local govern- 
ment, where the Saxon shire and another local 
unit called the hundred were retained as ad- 
ministrative units together with their local 
courts. The sheriff, the old local Saxon official, 
was also retained, and his duties and powers 
expanded to such a degree that he became the 
most important cog in the Norman system of 
strong central government. 

William’s one basic contribution to England 
was a strong central government. This stern 
and wrathful man gave England an iron rule 
and ruthlessly oppressed any opposition to his 
will, but through the establishment of despotic 
power he laid the foundation for the erection 
of a free and well-governed state. The first 
necessity for the development of a well-ordered 
state is the removal of civil strife and of rival 
powers by the creation of one sovereign power. 
The next step is the development by the 
supreme authority of an adequate machinery 
of lawmaking and enforcement. In both of 
these the sovereign body must exercise its 
power benevolently, that is, it must not be 
unjust or capricious. As William certainly 
brought about the first step and did much to 
achieve the second, he laid the groundwork 
for English government as we know it today. 
Under his vigorous regime the great Saxon 
earldoms were broken up, the king’s commis- 
sioners toured the shires, and the sheriffs be- 
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came the effective fingers on the long arm of 
royal power. 

William’s feuded system. William the Con- 
queror’s determination to make his power as 
king supreme is demonstrated by the way in 
which he introduced feudalism into England. 
In Anglo-Saxon England a full-grown feudal 
system had not developed, although there 
were tendencies in that direction. William re- 
tained the manorial system, advanced political 
feudalism, and fused the two into a fully de- 
veloped feudal structure. He exacted homage 
from all landowners in England, whether or 
not they were his own immediate vassals. In 
other words, all nobles, whether tenants-in- 
chief holding land directly from the king or 
lesser tenants holding their land as vassals of 
other nobles, swore loyalty and obedience to 
the king, their feudal suzerain. 

Certain other important modifications were 
also made in the tentative English version of 
feudalism. In Anglo-Saxon England lords 
could not compel their knights to fight for 
them. The king, therefore, never could rely 
upon his vassals for troops and armed support. 
William changed this uncertain situation by 
demanding that all his vassals and their vas- 
sals should provide him with armed knights 
if the necessity arose. In addition, William did 
not rely upon feudal levies of knights as the 
sole basis of his armed forces. Instead he re- 
tained the old Anglo-Saxon fyrd, militia, in 
order to give the king a powerful fighting 
force to overawe any rebellion which might 
originate among the strong feudal barons. 

The Domesday survey. The Domesday 
survey, conducted in 1085-1086, admirably ex- 
emplifies the businesslike, methodical, and 
strong government which William established 
in England. The king wished to secure an 
accurate census of the economic resources of 
his land and the wealth held by his subjects, 
as a basis for an equitable tax. Special com- 
missioners sent out by the king collected testi- 
mony from special sworn juries. The inven- 
tory caused much grumbling and even rioting. 
Apparently people in the eleventh century 
had the same aversion to an income tax that 
their descendants have today. “So narrowly 
did he cause the survey to be made,” grumbles 
a Saxon chronicler, "that there was not one 
single hide nor rood of land, nor— it is shame- 
ful to tell but he thought it no shame to do— 
was there an ox, cow, or swine that was not 
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set down in the writ.”^ The original manu- 
script containing the Domesday survey is still 
extant— the most valuable document in English 
history. 

Henry I. Namesakes often prove a disap- 
pointment, and so it was with William ii, who 
followed his father, darkening his reign by 
cruelty and capricious government. It re- 
mained for Henry 1 (1100-1135) to carry on 
the task of developing the strong and efficient 
government which had been so admirably ini- 
tiated by his great father. So well did Henry i 
rule that his contemporaries called him the 
Lion of Justice. High praise indeed are these 
words of the Anglo-Saxon chronicler: “A good 
man he was, and there was great awe of him. 
No man durst misdo another in his time. He 
made peace for man and beast.” 

Henry quelled a serious uprising of rebel- 
lious barons who wished to weaken the royal 
power. Then, having consolidated his posi- 
tion, he turned to the task of improving the 
structure of government that had been be- 
queathed him by William i. William’s Great 
Council, made up of the chief nobles, had’ been 
the most important agency in advising the king 
on matters of state. But after the sessions of 
the Council had been held, the nobles re- 
turned to their estates, and it was soon appre- 
ciated that there was a real need for the 
creation of a small but permanent council of 
advisers to the king which would always be 
on hand if its services were needed. Such a 
permanent body, called the curia regis, came 
into being in Henry’s reign. In addition, much 
was done to create a staff of profe.ssional civil 
servants who would bring new efficiency to 
government. A beginning was also made in 
the administration of justice through the prac- 
tice of sending royal judges, known as itinerant 
justices, out on circuit to all parts of the 
kingdom. 

An interlude of confusion. Henry’s achieve- 
ments in strengthening tlie monarchy by 
greater centralization were almost undone by 
nineteen years of chaos which followed his 
reign. The king’s only surviving child, Ma- 
tilda, had been married to a French count, the 
ruler of Anjou, and the barons of England 
had all faithfully promised to accept her as 
queen on her father’s death. Instead they 
illegally selected a sovereign more to their 
liking— an affable and easy-going prince named 
Stephen of Blois, son of William the Con- 
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queror’s daughter. Stephen was chivalrous; 
his character was pure and his intentions hon- 
orable. But he had absolutely no backbone 
and was equally devoid of any qualities of 
leadership. 

Immediately upon the accession of the new 
king the great nobles began to pillage and rob 
and fight among themselves. England became 
a land where only might made right. To 
add to the misery, a civil war was carried on 
between the king and forces that had been 
raised by Henry t’s heir, Matilda. 

The accession of Henry 11 . The anarchy 
which devastated England for nearly two 
decades ceased with the accession of Henry n 
(1154-1189), the son of Matilda and Geoffrey 
of Anjou. Within five months order had been 
restored and the illicit fortified castles of the 
English barons had been demolished. This 
young king, founder of the Plantagenet (also 
called Angevin) house, as a result of marriage 
and inheritance, found himself sovereign at 
twenty-one of a great empire stretching from 
Scotland to the Pyrenees (see map opposite). 
The English holdings in France far exceeded 
the territory ruled over by the Capetian kings, 
who from their capital at Paris eyed their vas- 
sal rival with fear and jealousy. The year 
1 154, which witnessed Henry's succession to the 
English throne and the joining of English and 
French holdings under the king of England, 
dates the beginning of the strife between Eng- 
land and France which runs like a red thread 
through the tapestry of medieval history. 

Henry came to the throne well prepared for 
the profession of king. He had already ob- 
tained experience in administering Normandy 
for his father. He had a passion for efficiency 
and order and was unusually well educated, 
perhaps the most learned king of his time, and 
he had a genius for government. 

Contemporary documents give us an inter- 
esting and intimate picture of Henry Curt- 
mantle, as he was called. His freckled face, 
stocky frame, short stout figure, bow legs, and 
harsh voice do not make a very prepossessing 
figure. He cared little for royal dignity and 
never courted popularity. Only after his death 
did his subjects appreciate the true measure of 
his worth. Henry was a man of limitless en- 
ergy, always on the move and ever restless, 
and his courtiers had little tinge to relax. It is 
said that Henry found it particularly hard to 
sit still during Mass and scandalized some of 


his subjects by scribbling notes and chatting 
with his cronies. 

Henry’s reign was an expression of his rest- 
lessness. He was ever improving, changing, 
copying, and fighting. He fought the feudal 
nobility, clashed with the Church, warred 
against the Capetians, quarreled with his 
rather worthless sons, and had much trouble 
managing his queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
who, because of the influence she wielded in 
the domains of the Plantagenets, has been 
called the greatest of all Frenchwomen. 

Henry 11 carried on the work of preparing 
England to be a strong national state, begun 
by his great grandfather William i and ex- 
tended by his grandfather Henry i. The 
methods which Henry n utilized for his work 
are particularly important, because they have 
become part of the structure of government 
in many modern lands. Henry’s great con- 
tribution to civilization was in the field of law 
and judicial procedure. The judicial reforms 
of Henry ii cannot be overestimated. As we 
shall soon see, they constitute the basis for 
the present law of the British empire and of 
the United States. 

Henry and the judicial system. Stephen, 
Henry’s ineffective predecessor, left him a sorry 
heritage of corruption in the courts, break- 
down in the promising system of governmental 
administration forged by William the Con- 
queror and his son Henry i, and a nobility 
arrogant and strong. The new king, Henry .11, 
was disturbed at the confusion prevailing in 
England's judicial system. There were royal 
courts administered by the king’s justices, the 
old Saxon tribunals of the shire and the Jiun- 
dred, baronial courts administered indepen- 
dently by feudal lords, and an aggressive struc- 
ture of church courts threatening to extend its 
supremacy over the whole realm. 

The Assize of Clarendon. Henry realized 
that the mere reestablishment of his grand- 
father’s administrative system was not enough. 
A more unified, centralized government had 
to be established, directly dependent upon the 
king. He began by thoroughly reorganizing 
the judicial system in a series of decrees called 
assizes. Most important of these was the Assize 
of Qarendon in 1166, which laid down the 
basic features of Henry’s new court system. It 
represents a landmark in English legal history, 
for (1) it was the first example of a king pro- 
mulgating laws, in contrast with a mere re- 
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wording of traditional custom, (2) it was the 
first attempt to weaken radically the courts 
administered by the feudal nobility, (3) it 
stressed the old Germanic principle of the 
right and duty of all free men to take part 
in their own government, preparing the way 
for self-government in England. 

More specifically, the Assize of Clarendon 
dealt with two judicial agencies, itinerant jus- 
tices and the jury system, which have exer- 
cised considerable influence upon the adminis- 
tration of justice to the present day. Although 
royal judges had been sent on circuit to dis- 
pense justice in the reign of Henry i, it was 
Henry ii’s Assize of Clarendon which made 
this judicial practice a definite and permanent 
element in the English legal system. And al- 
though Henry ii did not create the jury, he 
realized its possibilities, expanded its func- 
tions, and started it on its long journey of 
becoming the most characteristic feature of the 
judicial system of all English-speaking nations. 

The Normans had brought from France the 
custom of utilizing a group of witnesses to give 
information under oath to the king's officials. 
It had been used, we will remember, by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in his Domesday survey. 
The Assize of Clarendon ordered the king’s 
sheriffs to select a certain number of men who 
were expected to report all crimes which the 
witnesses thought should be tried. This ancient 
jury is the direct ancestor of our modern grand 
jury. , The “presentments” of Henry’s juries 
were turned over to the royal judges on cir- 
cuit, who then proceeded against the criminals. 

Baronial and church courts. Henry not only 
brought his subjects better justice, but he skill- 
fully diminished the activities of one of his 
judicial competitors, the courts of the barons. 
In a series of very important assizes, the king 
made his courts the protector of the property 
rights of his people. Against his other legal 
competitor, the courts of the church, Henry 
was not so successful. His resolve to prevent 
rogues from claiming benefit of clergy in the 
ecclesiastical courts resulted in the murder of 
Thomas k Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
for which Henry was not really accountable. 

Becket was the son of a well-to-do London 
merchant, who early in life became the boon 
companion of the king. At that time Becket 
was not famous for religious zeal or piety. The 
king made him his chancellor and eventually 
archbishop of Canterbury. Following his pro- 



Hemy ii was king of England and feudal lord of 
Scotland, Wales, and lands in Ireland and France. 
Though he held more territory in France than the 
French king himself, he was vassal to that king for 
his holdings there. King, vassal, and feudal suzerain, 
he bequeathed his successors a complicated interest in 
French territory which was fought' out in the Hundred 
Tears' War (see page, 417). Cricy, Agincourt, and 
Poitiers were high points in the war, and the raising 
of the siege of Orlians by Joan of Arc brought victory 
to the French. 

motion Becket suddenly became passionately 
attached to the Church, an attachment which 
Henry found difficult to understand. In 1 164 
the King issued the Constitutions of Clar- 
endon, which laid down that all church offi- 
cials accused of any crime should be taken 
before a royal court. If the royal body thought 
that a crime had been committed, the culprit 
was turned over to a church court for trial, 
and if declared guilty, the man was then sent 
before a royal court for pronouncement of 
sentence. It seepjed to be a fair solution to the 
problem of benefit of clergy, but it was repu- 
diated by Becket, who fled to the continent. 
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For six years the archbishop remained 
abroad. In the meantime the archbishop of 
York, at Henry’s behest, had crowned Henry” s 
eldest son as successor to the throne. Finally 
the quarrel was patched up, at least on the 
surface, and Bccket returned. But upon his 
arrival in England he excommunicated the 
churchmen who had assisted at the corona- 
tion ceremony. News of his action reached 
Henry in Normandy, who in a fit of passion 
roared, "My subjects are slu^ards, men of no 
spirit, they keep no faith with their lord, they 
adiow me to be made the laughingstock of a 
low-born clerk.” Hearing the tirade a group 
of knights slipped away, crossed the Channel, 
and murdered Becket within the precincts of 
Canterbury' cathedral. 

The incident destroyed all chance of reform. 
For the remainder of the Middle i^es benefit 
of clergy remained an obstacle to the ambition 
of the royal government to render the same 
brand of justice to all men. Howeser, itinerant 
justices, the jury, the extension of svrits, and 
the expansion of the king's peace did con- 
tribute toward uniting the people. 

Common law. Out of Henry it’s judicial 
system came the most important contribution 
in welding the English people u^ether— the 
common law. Only one other system of law in 
the entire history of civilization, the Roman, 
can rival the system which is now used by all 
English-speaking nations and which owes so 
much for its existence to England's first Plan- 
tagenet king. Unlike its great Roman counter- 
part, English law is not codified. It is the re- 
sult of custom, not legislation. Beginning with 
the reign of Edward i, the im{x>rtant decisions 
of the royal justices were collected into Year 
Botjks, and these legal opinions became the 
basis for future decisions made in the king's 
courts. Hence a system of rules and precedents 
made by the king's judges became the law, 
“common” to all English people, and super- 
.seded the many diverse systems of local justice 
and custom which had existed in the shires. 

Cultural unity under Henry II. Not only 
was England being welded into a single whole 
by the governmental agencies of a strong mon- 
archy, but culturally a comparable process 
uxrk place. The Norman conquest had placed 
side by side two distinct civilizations, the 
Norman-French and the Apglo-Saxon. For 
over two hundred years the former was domi- 
nant. In fact, during that period England was 


only a cultural appendage of France. The 
language of the ruling class was French. Gothic 
architecture and the university came from 
France, as did feudalism, chivalry, and the 
crusading spirit. The common people contin- 
ued to speak English, which later was restored 
as the official language. 

The merging of the two peoples, however, 
proceeded fairly rapidly. Marriages between 
Saxon and Norman were soon the usual thing. 
Although the English language maintained an 
unostentatious existence among the common 
folk, and French occupied an invulnerable 
position, quietly the conquerors and the 
conquered were beii^ merged into a com- 
mon stock, one in which English elements 
rather than French were to predominate. The 
process was completed in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. The English language 
emerged triumphant and was substituted for 
French in the schools and law courts. This 
development, whereby English dvilizalion at- 
tained its independence and ceased to be a 
mere offshoot of that of France, was as impcff- 
tant in its influences upon the making of 
national unity as were the legal reforms of 
Henry 11. 

With the passing of Henry ii, England lost 
a great king, a man who is regarded by some 
historians as the greatest of all English sover- 
eigns. His accomplishments in strengthening 
the royal power at the expense of the feudal 
nobles, in giving his people prompt and effi- 
cient justice, and in initiating a law common 
to all the realm stamp Henry as one of the 
greatest architects of the English state. 

Henry’s successors. It often happens in lus- 
tory that a good beginning made by one gen- 
eration is marred by the foolish mistakes and 
lack of intelligence of the next. So it was in 
early England. The sons and the grandson of 
Henry were poor successors to the great 
founder of the Plantagenet line. Richard was 
a knight-errant. Having no heart for the 
prosaic tasks of government, he wasted his 
country's wealth and treasure in military ex- 
ploits in Europe and the Holy Land. In the 
Third Crusade Richard earned fame as the 
peerless knight of his day in his struggle against 
Saladin, the leader of the Saracens. His brother 
John was a rogue of whom it has been said, 
“We search in vain for any good deed, one 
kindly act to set against his countless offend- 
ings,”* That unworthy ruler became involved 
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in a struggle with Pope Innocent iii (discussed 
in Chapter 13) in which John was forced to 
make abject surrender to the papacy. 

The Magna Charta. The roots of parlia- 
ments and representative legislatures can be 
traced back to medievsd England. It was dur- 
ing this time that Englishmen began to trans- 
form despotic into limited monarchy, to obtain 
charters guaranteeing fundamental liberties, 
and to secure a voice in the government of the 
country. 

The origins of English representative gov- 
ernment go back as far as the Saxon era. In 
the local assemblies of the Anglo-Saxons, called 
moots, there were elected officials. Following 
the Norman conquest of England in 1066, 
much of the Anglo-Saxon political tradition 
was preserved. A little more than one hundred 
years later another advance in representative 
government was made during the reign of 
King John. King John had alienated his bar- 
ons by trying to collect illegal feudal dues and 
permitting infractions of feudal law. The 
king’s tyranny brought on civil war in which 
the nobles were victorious, and in June 1215, 
John affixed his seal to Magna Charta, one of 
the most important documents in the history 
of human freedom. 

In reality Magna Charta did not introduce 
any new constitutional principles. It was 
merely an agreement between members of the 
aristocratic feudal class— the king and his bar- 
ons. At the time the charter was signed, it did 
not guarantee trial by jury and taxation only 
by consent of Parliament. Nor did it initiate 
representative government. These provisions 
of the charter, however, were vital: 

Clause XII : Taxation or feudal aid except 
those sanctioned by custom “shall be levied in 
our kingdom only by the common consent of 
our kingdom,” i.e., by the king's Great Council. 
Clause xxxix: “No free man shall be taken or 
imprisoned or dispossessed, or outlawed or 
banished, or in any way destroyed . . . except 
by the legal judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land.” 

Clause xl: "To no one will we sell, to no 
one will we deny, or delay right or justice." 

These limitations upon the power of the 
king applied in 1215 only to freemen, that is, 
to the clergy and the barony. Little or nothing 
was said about the rights of that five sixths of 
the population who were serfs. But when the 
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feudal system disappeared, the term "freeman” 
was interpreted to apply to every Englishman. 
The guarantees of Magna Charta, therefore, 
became the rights of the many. 

Significance of Magna Charta. The impor- 
tance of Magna Charta lies not in its original 
purpose but in the subsequent use of it. In 
the struggle against the despotism of the Stuart 
kings in the seventeenth century, for example. 
Clause xii of the charter was interpreted to 
guarantee the principle of no taxation without 
representation and Clause xxxix to guarantee 
trial by jury. G. B. Adams maintains that the 
importance of Magna Charta lies in the fact 
that potentially it embodied two great prin- 
ciples: (1) that the law is above the king; 
(2) that if the king breaks customary law he 
can be compelled by force to obey the law of 
the land. “It is upon these two principles, 
henceforth inseparable, . . .” declares Adams, 
“that the building of the [English] constitu- 
tion rested. It was through them that Magna 
Charta accomplished its great work for free 
government in the world.”® The principle 
that the power of the crown is limited, that 
the monarch must obey the law, was relied 
upon in the fourteenth century in the depo- 
sition of two English kings, Edward ii and 
Richard ii. 

Government under Edward I. John’s son, 
Henry in, although sincerely pious and de- 
vout, was a failure as a king. The work of 
Henry ii, however, was not to be left uncom- 
pleted. In 1272 Edward i, who ranks as one 
of England’s half dozen really outstanding 
monarchs, became king. In short order strong 
government was restored. The governmental 
reforms initiated by Henry 11 were continued 
and advanced. Edward further weakened the 
powers of the feudal courts. He restricted the 
power of the Church and built up a fine body 
of professional civil servants who actually 
managed the palace. He improved the mode 
of operation of itinerant justices and gave im- 
petus to a new institution. Parliament, which 
was to become the most significant govern- 
mental agency developed by the English peo- 
ple. These reforms were incorporated in a 
series of important statutes. In fact so prolific 
was Edward as a lawmaker that he has been 
dubbed the English Justinian. 

Edward and^English unity. Edward was the 
first king to envision fully a union of the Brit- 
ish people— Englishmen, Scots, Welsh, and 
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Irishmen— under the English crown. Edward’s 
conception of a united Britain was one of the 
most important elements in his policy, and 
the steps he took to put it into practice were 
perhaps his chief work. 

Edward was brilliantly successful with tlte 
Welsh. After a thorough conquest Wales be- 
came part of England in 1284, and in 1301 
the oldest surviving son of Edward was given 
the title of Prince of Wales by his father. 
It was Edward’s cherished ambition to achieve 
a political union between Scotland and his 
own country. At the outset of his reign the 
chances for success appeared bright. But al- 
though he obtained recognition of his over- 
lordship from some of the Scots, Edward alien- 
ated the Scottish people by his arbitrary ac- 
tions. A war resulted which postponed the 
union of Scotland and England for centuries. 

English supremacy in Ireland had been as- 
serted by an armed invasion of Norman 
knights in the reign of Henry n. During the 
next hundred years, however, little was done 
by the English rulers to consolidate their con- 
quest, and Edward was so involved with affairs 
on the continent and in Scotland that he had 
little time left for Ireland. As we shall see, the 
modern English state ultimately consisted of 
a union of four peoples under the leadership 
of the English, but in the union Ireland was 
always a rebellious and unwilling partner. 

The origins of Parliament. The potential 
importance of Magna Charta would not have 
been realized without a political institution 
known as Parliament, which first became im- 
portant during Edward I’s reign. In Anglo- 
Saxon times the king had had a council of 
prominent nobles called the Witan. William 
the Conqueror made this council into a feudal 
body composed of his tenants-in-chief and 
called it the Great Council. It acted as a court 
of trial and as an advisory body in the making 
of laws. 

Parliaments (so-called from the French par- 
ler, to speak), or assemblies, became common 
in Europe between 1250 and 1350. The reason 
is not quite plain. Apparently one important 
influence was the idea that any exceptional 
demand for money made by the king should 
receive the consent of more than just the feudal 
and official classes convened in the traditional 
king’s council. The growth qf assemblies is 
evidence of the rapidly growing wealth and 
influence of the bourgeoisie in the towns. As 


a recognition of the importance of this class 
and as a means of obtaining another source 
of revenue, the kings of Europe began the 
practice of adding representatives of the bour- 
geoisie to the feudal councils. In the century 
following the year 1250, cartes appeared in 
Spain, the Estates General were established in 
France, the Diet in Bohemia, the Diet and 
Landtage in Germany, and Parliament in Eng- 
land. With the exception of the one in England 
all these assemblies either ceased to exist or 
remained completely under the tutelage of the 
monarch. 

Under Edward i several significant develop- 
ments took place in the evolution of the Eng- 
lish Parliament. On several occasions Edward 
summoned representatives of counties and 
towns to meetings of the Great Council, and 
in 1295 he called together the “Model Parlia- 
ment,” the most representative group yet con- 
vened. Two years later the king agreed that 
certain taxes could not be levied without the 
consent of Parliament, a principle which as- 
sured that body of being summoned from time 
to time. From Edward’s time on, Parliaments 
became more and more essential to English 
government. In calling Parliaments, the Eng- 
lish kings had no idea of making any conces- 
sion to popular government. Their main 
object was to obtain revenue. The practice of 
consulting Parliament became so necessary 
that by the fourteenth century the kings began 
to realize, too late, the potential danger to 
their royal prerogatives in this new agency. 

Increasing powers of Parliament. Early in 
the fourteenth century Parliament divided 
into two houses, the upper, called the House 
of Lords, representing the barons, and the 
lower, the House of Commons, composed of 
the knights and the middle classes. The Com- 
mons, main source of financial supply for the 
king, soon discovered its power. As a result 
of this "power of the purse,” the king was soon 
forced to agree that no tax should be levied 
without the consent of Parliament. Later it 
became the custom for Parliament to withhold 
its financial grants until the king had redressed 
certain ^ievances, attention to which had 
been directed by petition. Taking advantage 
of the desperate financial straits of the English 
kings during the Hundred Years' War, Parlia- 
ment not only maintained its independence in 
granting moneys but also acquired the right to 
direct how revenue should be spent. 
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Important gains were also made by Parlia- 
ment in obtaining a voice in actual lawmak- 
ing. Originally legislation had been solely a 
royal function. The Commons, however, began 
presenting petitions to the king with the re- 
quest that they be enacted into law. Gradually 
the right to initiate legislation through peti- 
tion was obtained; Parliament merely refused 
to grant revenue if its petitions were not ac- 
cepted by the king. Often, however, the king 
tried to thwart the will of the Commons by 
enacting laws which did not coincide with the 
original petitions or ones about which the 
Commons had not been consulted at all. 

The Hundred Years’ War. It is impossible 
to follow in detail the complex events which 
occurred in the development of England from 
the death of Edward i in 1307 to the coming 
of the first Tudor king to the throne in 1485. 
In brief, this span of 178 years embraced the 
Hundred Years' War with France and the de- 
crease of the power of the English monarchy. 
For more than one hundred years English 
kings fatally divided their energies and limited 
their achievements at home by following the 
siren call of military glory in France. The ob- 
ject was to regain the large holdings in France 
which had once in Plantagenet days been sub- 
ject to the king of England. As long as the 
English interfered in the affairs of France, the 
growth of national monarchy was hindered in 
both countries. It was fortunate, then, that 
ultimately the English were driven out of 
France. 

Another result of the Hundred Years’ War 
was that kings became financially dependent 
upon Parliament. This dependence compelled 
them to grant one petition after another, ex- 
tending Parliament’s powers until, early in the 
fifteenth century. Parliament became the dom- 
inant factor in government. The most impor- 
tant gains made during this period were the 
guarantee of freedom of debate, the stipula- 
tion that money bills must originate in the 
House of Commons, the rule that statutes 
should duplicate exactly petitions presented 
by the Commons, and the right of the House 
of Commons to determine who should be 
voters in the country at large. 

The Wars of the Roses. The second devel- 
opment after Edward’s reign was the decline 
of the power of the English kings after the 
reign of Edward i and the recrudescence of 
the power of the nobles. England became the 
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arena for struggles between selfish baronial 
cliques who wished to gain control of the mon- 
archy and Parliament, not to insure justice 
for the mass of the people but in order to 
feather their own nests. Two years after the 
end of the Hundred Years’ War, in 1453, 
rivalry between the most powerful baronial 
groups in England flared into a civil conflict 
known as the Wars of the Roses, which weak- 
ened the feudal system in England. During the 
civil war Parliament became the tool of what- 
ever noble faction was temporarily in power. 
England was for thirty years a lawless land. 

Tudor rule. A great longpng for order, es- 
pecially among the trading class, brought 
about the accession in 1485 of Henry vii, first 
of England’s Tudor monarchs. Henry vii and 
his successors, especially his son Henry vui, 
reintroduced strong, almost absolute govern- 
ment into England. The country had now 
achieved the full status of a national state. 
Tudor rule was popular because it worked 
toward the restoration of law and order and 
the promotion of trade. A single, well-meaning 
tyrant, the king, was preferred to the many 
unscrupulous tyrants who had preyed on the 
land during the Wars of the Roses. 

On the surface Parliament received a serious 
setback, apparently becoming totally subservi- 
ent— a rubber stamp in the hands of the king. 
Paradoxically, however, Tudor government 
eventually made possible a further advance of 
parliamentary powers, for although the Tudor 
kings were often highhanded, they always 
worked through Parliament. This association 
with the king made the Commons, especially, 
more conscious of its potential power. Par- 
liamentary procedure became more efficient 
and standardized. Parliament' was willing for 
a time to follow its strong leader, the king, 
for fundamentally the two were partners in 
an. alliance against the nobles. 

Progress in England. By the end of the 
fifteenth century Norman and Saxon had 
merged. A new language had come forth, the 
old Saxon tongue enriched by the addition of 
Norman French. A start had been made in 
the direction of uniting the British Isles, for 
Wales was now part of England. After a 
hundred years of struggle the English had 
learned the bitter lesson that it did not pay 
to try to conquer France but that it was wise 
to concentrate on purely English affairs. The 
lessons of the Hundred Years’ War, the 
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achievements of her kings, the development of binding element was the common law, which 
a new tongue — ^all of these were forces making evolved particularly in the reigns of Henry ii 
for a distinctive English nation. Still another and Edward i. 

The Beginnings of the French National State 


T he course of French development. In 
France the process of nation making fol- 
lowed the same general trend as in England. 
The accomplishments of great kings were de- 
cisive in promoting national unity. The nobles 
tended to impede the consolidation of the coun- 
try under royal power and had to be crushed. 
Townsmen were often supporters of the kings 
against the nobles. The conflict between 
the Church and the rising monarchy was domi- 
nant in both English and French history. The 
tragic quarrel between Henry ii and his arch- 
bishop Thomas a Becket over the judicial 
supremacy of the king's courts is comparable 
to the refusal of Philip the Fair to permit the 
Pope to interfere with the financial affairs of 
the French kings, although the latter disagree- 
ment took place later than Henry's quarrel 
with Thomas k Becket. By the time of Philip 
the Fair the kings were getting strong enough 
to defy the papacy, and we remember from our 
discussion in Chapter 13 that Philip not only 
defied but actually abused the Pope. 

France after Charlemagne, For more than 
one hundred years after the death of Charle- 
magne the land of the West Franks, now 
known as France, suffered under the inef- 
ficient rule of feeble Carolingian kings. In 
987 Louis V, the last of his line, was killed 
accidentally, and his subjects turned to the 
House of Capet, which in the person of Odo, 
Count of Paris, had distinguished itself in the 
defense of his capital against the fierce North- 
men. Now the nobles in 987, approximately 
one hundred years after Odo’s exploit, selected 
his descendant Hugh Capet, a man of wisdom, 
honor, and valor, to bear the royal title. 

France under the Capetians. As we have 
already seen, France in the late tenth century 
was not a homogeneous nation administered 
by one central authority but rather a collection 
of feudal states. The counts of Paris at that 
time enjoyed the empty title of King of 
France. Surrounded by great feudal barons 
much more powerful than themselves, these 
counts exercised effective aiTthority only in 
what was called their royal domain, a narrow 
ribbon of territory in the upper valleys of the 


Seine and Loire rivers. This little area, ruled 
by the descendants of Hugh Capet, the founder 
of the Capetian dynasty, was called the He de 
France and was literally an “island of royalty 
in a sea of feudalism.”* (See the map on page 
416.) It is remarkable that the office of king 
in France had not been allowed to lapse, so 
inconsequential had become the powers of 
kingship in the heydey of feudalism. But ap- 
parently both the Church and the barons felt 
that a king was necessary to society. 

The Capetian line of kings ruled France 
from 987 to 1328. England as a whole had 
been united by the conquest of Norman kings, 
but the Capetians had to build France up bit 
by bit, as fief after fief was taken from the 
nobles and added to the royal domain. This 
explains why France was never so thoroughly 
unified in the Middle Ages as was England. 
She had no common law such as was developed 
in England, and each of her provinces,' down 
to the Revolution in 1789, retained its own 
distinctive customs. 

The success of the Capetian kings in creat- 
ing the kingdom of France may be attrib- 
uted to the following reasons; (1) The family 
was extremely fortunate in the matter of 
succession to the throne. For three hundred 
years the house of Capet never lacked a male 
heir. (2) The nobles claimed the right to elect 
the king (a puppet ruler if they liked), but by 
having the eldest son elected and consecrated 
during the reign of the father, the Capetians 
gradually built up a precedent of hereditary 
succession. (3) At least in the first stages of na- 
tional unification, the kings solicited and re- 
ceived the valuable support of the Church and 
clergy. (4) The Capetians always considered 
themselves the successors of Charlemagne and 
inheritors of the royal tradition. The ceremony 
of coronation and consecration kept alive the 
idea that an aura of reverence and sanctity ad- 
hered to kingship. (5) As supreme overlords of 
all the nobles in the feudal system, the kings of 
France had, at least in theory, extensive powers 
in demanding homage, in enforcing the right 
of wardship and escheat, and in collecting the 
usual feudal aids from their vassals. (6) The 
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middle class returned thanks for the royal sup- 
port given them by tendering the king money 
and military detachments raised in the cities. 

(7) As in the growth of the national state in 
England, the French kings succeeded in creat- 
ing a system of government and royal tri- 
bunals much more efficient and acceptable to 
the people than that offered by the barons. 

(8) During the 341 years of Capetian rule 
France was blessed in having a number of 
capable kings, several worthy to be classed in 
their statesmanship alongside such English 
monarchs as Henry 11 and Edward i. 

Iamis le Gros (1108-1137). Progress under 
the first four Capetians was very slow. The 
royal domain was expanded but little. Accord- 
ing to Petit-Dutaillis, their only great political 
victory was the establishment of the tradition 
of hereditary kingship.^ It fell to Louis vi 
(known in his day as le Gros. the Fat) to be the 
founder of Capetian greatness. “He was the 
first ruler of France since Charlemagne whose 
conduct was steadily governed by the ideal of 
a public authority created to maintain pub- 
lic order, with duties toward all and rights 
over all."® 

Louis thoroughly suppressed independent 
and unruly vassals in the royal domain of the 
lie de France. Lawless vassals had been in the 
habit of sallying from their great castles to 
terrorize and pillage the countryside. So re- 
lentlessly did Louis ferret out these robber 
lords that he was called the Fighter. By the 
time of his death Louis had been able to estab- 
lish the royal power on a firm basis in his 
own domain. 

Philip Augustus (1180-1223). The grandson 
of Louis VI, Philip ii, called Augustus, is as 
significant in the rise of the French nation as 
Henry ii is in the evolution of England. At 
the outset of his reign Philip is reported to 
have said, "I desire that at the end of my 
reign the monarchy shall be as powerful as in 
the time of Charlemagne.’"^ Certainly Philip 
did everything possible during his kingship of 
forty-four years to achieve his goal. Philip’s 
greatest struggle was his effort to wrest from 
the English Plantagenets the territory they 
held in France. As the reader will recall, 
Henry ii, England’s first Plantagenet ruler, 
ruled over a_ large part of France as well 
as England. Philip's father, Louis vii, stress- 
ing the great wealth of Henry ii and the 
meager resources and territory of the French 


king, said to an English official, “Your Lord, 
the King, wants nothing— men, horses, gold, 
silk, diamonds, game, fruits; he has all in 
abundant plenty. We in France have only 
bread, wine, and gaiety.’’® 

Philip’s role was to disrupt the Plantagenet 
holdings and thus add to the wealth of his royal 
house. While the redoubtable Henry ii lived, 
Philip made little headway, although he made 
Henry’s life miserable by fomenting plots and 
encouraging the English king’s faithless sons 
to revolt. During the reigns of Richard the 
Lion Heart and John, the wily Philip by 
trickery and warfare gained control of half of 
the Plantagenet possessions in France. The 
puny domain that Louis vii (son of Louis vi) 
inherited was made up of little more than the 
lie de France, a state isolated from the sea and 
'hemmed in on all sides by the territories of 
jealous barons. Philip’s accomplishment was to 
expand his diminutive domain into a middle- 
sized state (see the map on the next page). 

Philip not only increased the royal domain 
threefold but strengthened the royal adminis- 
trative system. He devised new agencies of 
centralized government. New officials, bailiffs 
and seneschals, combined the duties of the 
royal itinerant justices and sheriffs in Eng- 
land. A corps of loyal officials was collected 
around the king, recruited not from the feudal 
nobility but from the ranks of lawyers trained 
in the Roman law and from shrewd burgher 
businessmen. This class of professional civil 
servants soon developed into expert govern- 
mental advisers and administrators. As in 
England, the effect of these experts in govern- 
ment is seen in the creation of specialized 
departments of administration, such as the 
parlement, a supreme court of justice (not to 
be confused with the English Parliament), the 
Chamber of Accounts, a financial body, and 
the Royal, or Privy, Council, a group of ad- 
visers who assisted the king in the conduct of 
the daily business of the state. Like the English 
monarchs, the Capetian rulers were creating an 
efficient central government that' soon elim- 
inated the competition of feudal lords. 

Louis IX (1226-1270). After the brief but 
strong reign of Louis viii, Philip’s son, France 
passed under the rule of another monarch, 
Louis IX, better known as the Saint because 
the nobility of Ais character led to his canon- 
ization by the Church. Louis, tall and well 
built, with “the face of an angel and a mien 
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The French royal domain, directly subject to the king, is the black territory on each map. English holdings 
are diagonally striped. The broken-line boundary represents the extent of the French king's feudal suzerainty. 


full of grace,”® is the perfect example of the 
true knightly king in the Middle Ages. It is 
true that Louis showed what more practical 
and unscrupulous minds might have called 
diplomatic naivete in returning to England 
certain fiefs that had been annexed by his 
grandfather, Philip Augustus, but to St. Louis 
the supreme good was peace and justice, not 
conquests and diplomatic double-dealing. 

Such a viewpoint perhaps slowed up the 
process of territorial unification initiated by 
Philip Augustus, for little was added to the 
royal domain during the reign of St, Louis. 
But Louis gave to the French monarchy a 
moral dignity that had heretofore been lack- 
ing. In his sympathy for the suffering, in his 
eagerness for peace, and in his determination 
to give justice to all, St, Louis convinced the 
French people that the monarchy was the most 
important agency for assuring their happiness 
and well-being. 

Louis’ passion for justice Was reflected in 
significant developments in the machinery of 
government. The improvements of Philip 
Augustus were carried a step further by the 
employment of officers called enquiteurs, who 
acted as the agents of the king in holding the 
local officials to a strict responsibility. The 
most important contribution of St, Louis was 
the building of a system of royal national 
courts. So important were Louis's judicial con- 
tributions that he is often referred to as the 
French Justinian. Like Henry ii in England, 
I^uis IX forced the nobles to recognize the 
right of their vassals to appeal to the king 
for justice in certain cases. He also declared 
private warfare and judicial duels illegal, and 


the country now perceived that for justice and 
protection it must turn to the House of Capet. 

Philip IV (1285-1314). The Capetian line 
became extinct in 1328, the reign of Philip iv, 
called Philip the Fair, climaxing three cen- 
turies of Capetian rule. Philip was the an- 
tithesis of his saintly grandfather. In him the 
virtues of justice and honesty were superseded 
by craft, violence, and deceit. Philip had two 
objectives, power and wealth, and he was ut- 
terly indifferent as to what methods he used 
to secure these aims. The reign of the last im- 
portant Capetian monarch is notable for the 
struggle between the French monarchy and 
the papacy (see page 357) and, as in the 
reign of St. Louis, for the institutional growth 
of the state. Philip extended the practice 
initiated by Philip Augustus of surrounding 
himself with astute administrators, mainly re- 
cruited from the legal profession, who bent 
every effort to exalt the prestige and influence 
of the king at the expense of the nobles. 
Philip has been called France’s first absolute 
monarch. 

No criticism can be leveled at Philip’s ex- 
tension of the policies of his predecessors in 
improving the royal machinery of justice. In 
his reign, however, there is strong evidence of a 
callous indifference to justice and fair dealing, 
which strikes a new note in the history of 
the House of Capet. Much later the French 
people, although appreciating the achieve- 
ments of their kings in uniting France, came 
to realize that their absolute monarchy could 
be as great a menace to the welfare of the 
state as the uncertainties of feudalism in the 
eleventh century. 








The^ royal domain was extended bit by bit, not always steadily, and the English were finally driven out. By 
1560 only one powerjul noble family remained— the Bourbons. Nearly all the checkered lands belonged to them. 


The Hundred Year^ War. France was now 
to enter upon one of the most critical periods 
of her history. Fourteen years after the death 
of Philip the Fair the Capetian line became 
extinct, and the House of Valois succeeded to 
the throne. The succession precipitated a long 
and bloody war between England and France, 
waged off and on from 1337 to 1453— the Hun- 
dred Years’ War already referred to. The Eng- 
lish king, Edward in, maintained that through 
his mother, sister of the late French king, he 
was the legitimate heir to the French throne. 
The French nobility, however, maintained 
that women could not inherit estates or 
transmit them to a son. The kingship, there- 
fore, was given to a cousin of the last king 
of the Capetian line. Edward's claim to the 
French throne was at best a pretext for war. 
The real cause of the war lay in the fact that 
Edward and his barons were thirsting for mil- 
itary glory. Another factor was the clash of 
the economic interests of France and England 
in Flanders, a region that was coming more 
and more under French control, to the chagrin 
of the English wool merchants who sent all 
their wool to that area. 

During the Middle Ages England and 
France were at war intermittently for four 
hundred years. Later on there was another 
period of conflict which began with Louis xiv 
and ended with Napoleon, another Hundred 
Years’ War. In spite of this legacy of enmity, 
in modern times— especially during the First 
World War, 1914-1918— Britain and France 
became for the most part friends and allies. 
Following her defeat at the hands of Germany 
in 1940, however, France was forced into a 


position of collaboration with her victor and 
became alienated from Great Britain. 

On such battlefields as Crecy, where yeomen 
and aristocrats fought together (1346), and 
Agincourt, when an army of 10,000 fought 
one three times its size (1415), complete victory 
was achieved by the English. Naturally these 
victories stimulated national pride. Time and 
time again it seemed that the English would 
entirely undo the work of the Capetians and 
that the building of a French nation would 
end in a tragic failure similar to those which 
took place in Germany and Italy later on. At 
the critical juncture an amazing thing hap- 
pened. Impelled by “inward voices,” believing 
that she was divinely inspired, Joan of Arc, a 
young girl of peasant origin, came to the French 
king to beg that she be allowed to lead an army 
to relieve the sorely besieged city of Orleans, 
whose capture by the English was almost a 
foregone conclusion. Joan of Arc was per- 
mitted to lead an army, to which she imparted 
a feeling of supreme confidence and a sense 
of the justice of its cause. Orleans was relieved, 
and soon the French everywhere were taking 
the offensive against the foreign invader. 

The Maid of Orleans met a tragic end. Cap- 
tured by English soldiers, she suffered a mar- 
tyr’s death at the stake while the French king 
remained shamefully indifferent. Nevertheless 
the work of Joan of Arc was done. The weak- 
ness of the English had been revealed. By 1 453 
they had lost every vestige of their holdings 
except the seaport of Calais. The end of the 
Hundred Years’ War left France impoverished 
but with a new national consciousness. In the 
end the monarchy had saved France, and royal 
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The precise line of a medieval tapestry traces the approach of Joan of Arc, with her soldiers, to the drawbridge 
over the moat at the Chateau Ginon in 1428. Note the knight at the entrance, the archer with the crossbow, 

. and the standardbearers. 


power was stronger than it had ever been be- 
fore. The long struggle with England had all 
but wiped out the old feudal nobility. 

French consolidation achieved. The proc- 
ess of French consolidation was continued 
throughout the next century and a half. Louis 
XI (1461-1483), called the Spider King, labored 
to restore prosperity, to extend the royal do- 
main, and to wreck completely the influence 
of the few powerful feudal houses that still 
remained to challenge his power. Louis was 
unscrupulous, parsimonious, and deceitful in 
his methods. Perhaps he merits the unflatter- 
ing epithet applied to him by his enemies, but 


he continued the program of statesmanship 
inaugurated some five hundred years earlier by 
his Capetian predecessors. Succeeding kings 
increased the royal territory bit by bit until by 
the middle of the sixteenth century only the 
Bourbon lands and a few other tiny holdings 
remained outside the royal realm (see map, 
page 417). These were incorporated in the 
kingdom when a Bourbon prince came to the 
throne in 1589. By the end of the sixteenth 
century France had become a strong national 
state. Many local institutions and customs- 
relics of feudalism— did persist, however, until 
the French Revolution in 1789. 


The Political Unification of Spain 


T he course of Spanish history. In the late 
Middle Ages Spain enjoyed a swift rise to 
power and foi a century of more was the 
greatest national state in the western world. 
When we think of modern Spain, her past glory 


is difficult to comprehend. In the last two 
hundred fifty years she has rapidly retrogressed 
in power and creativeness. In recent times 
Spain has been a byword for political corrup- 
tion, aristocratic privilege, and widespread 
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poverty. Today, just emerging from one of 
the most cruel civil wars in the world’s history, 
she is only a phantom of the sixteenth-century 
Yiation that dominated Europe, nearly con- 
quered England, controlled much of Italy, and 
had the greatest colonial empire in the world. 

Mohammedan Spain, When the Roman 
empire crumbled under the barbarian inva- 
sions in the fifth century, Visigothic tribes 
migrated to Spain and settled there. But they 
never succeeded in establishing a strong gov- 
ernment. While Roman Spain had been pros- 
perous and highly civilized, economic life de- 
clined under the Visigoths, as it did every- 
where after the fall of the empire, and the 
kingdom became weaker. 

Such a state of affairs was an open invitation 
to conquest. In our discussion of the expan- 
sion of Islam in Chapter 9 we saw how the 
Moslems came out of the desert of Arabia in 
the seventh century and soon swept west across 
the northern coast of Africa. In y 1 1 the nar- 
row strait separating Africa from Spain was 
crossed by the Mohammedan leader Tarik. 
Tarik subjugated Spain, leaving only a rem- 
nant of Christian influence in the mountain- 
ous northwestern part of the peninsula. 

The lot of the conquered Christians was not 
especially bad. Christian worship, although 
curtailed, was allowed to continue, and, gen- 
erally speaking, tolerance was meted out to all 
people— Christians, Jews, and Moslems. There 
was much intermarriage, and many of the later 
Moslem leaders were of Gothic or Roman de- 
scent. For some time the government of Spain 
centered in Damascus, but in 756 this connec- 
tion was broken and Moslem Spain became an 
independent state. 

Mohammedan civilization readied its height 
in the tenth century. The Caliphate of Cor- 
dova, as Mohammedan Spain was now called, 
endured brilliantly for a century. During that 
period Spain saw many economic and cultural 
advances. Grain growing flourished, water 
power was harnessed to drive mills, and new 
crops such as rice and sugar were introduced. 
Wine production and the making of olive oil 
also flourished. In certain sections of Moslem 
Spain the country resembled a prosperous gar- 
den, with fruit trees, vines, shrubs, and flowers 
everywhere. 

Industry prospered. Spanish linens became 
famous, and Cordova became noted for its 
silks. Spanish leather goods, weapons, glass. 



In this seemingly unassailable castle, built to defend 
Spain against the Moors, Queen Isabella was crowned 
in 1474. Steep cliffs replace the traditional moat-and- 
drawbridge protection here. 

and tapestries were unmatched in Europe. It 
is said that Coraova in the tenth century was 
a city of half a million people and that it had 
three hundred public baths and a library of 
400,000 volumes. Cordova was in a sense the in- 
tellectual center of the western world. Scholars 
from Christian Europe came to Moslem Spain 
to study, and through them much of the learn- 
ing of the Arabs eventually passed to France 
and Italy. Cordova had the first paper factory 
in the west for bookmaking, and chemistry, 
pharmacy, and mathematics made notable 
advances. 

Despite these accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic and intellectual fields, Mohammedan 
Spain w'as politically weak and disunited. 
Spain had been conc|uercd not by one people 
but by a medley of Arabs, Syrians, Berbers, 
and Egyptians. The invaders themselves were 
outnumbered by the original Gothic popula- 
tion. After about the year 1000 the caliphs 
svere a mediocre lot, and revolutiems became 
the order of the day. In 1031 the Caliphate of 
Cordova was o<»erthrown and twenty-three sep- 
arate Moslem kingdoms took its place. This 
disunity gave the Christians their opportunity. 
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The Christian kingdoms. During the period 
of Moslem dominance a few Christian com- 
munities had managed to survive in the Pyre- 
nees. The Mohammedans refused to take 
these puny outposts seriously at first and made 
no real attempts to extirpate them. Thus such 
little kingdoms as Leon and Aragon emerged. 
Charlemagne’s invasion of Spain in 778 and 
establishment of Frankish Navarre in the 
northeast of the peninsula did much to protect 
the small Christian communities. 

The first Christian kingdom to achieve any 
size was Leon. Pushing to the south, this state 
acquired additional lands, in which many cas- 
tles were built for protection against the 
Moors. The new territory became known as 
Castile and in the tenth century was already 
more important than the original kingdom of 
Leon. By the twelfth century the kingdom of 
Aragon had driven the Moors from the north- 
east corner of Spain and had absorbed other 
small Christian states to become, with Castile, 
a Spanish kingdom. Portugal had appeared. 

'The unification of Spain was a more com- 
plex process than that of France and England. 
Here in addition to the customary rivalry be- 
tween the feudal aristocracy and royal author- 
ity there was a religious crusade. Unification 
required the ejection of an alien religion and 
civilization from Spain. It also involved the 
union of several distinct diminutive nations, 
each possessing its own cultural characteristics. 

The Reconquista. The collapse of the Cali- 
phate of Cordova in 1031 inaugurated what is 
knotvn as the Reconquista, the reconquest of 
the country by the Christian kingdoms. Com- 
mon fear of the Mohammedans created in 
the Christians a sense of unity, the germs of 
national consciousness, and a deep hatred for 
the Moslems. The Christian church played an 
important part in the offensive against the 
Caliphate. In the ninth century northern 
Spain became suffused with a religious zeal. 
About 835 a bishop is reputed to have found 
the body of the apostle St. James in the north- 
western part of Spain. Soon the site, known 
as Santiago de Compostela, was known as one 
of Europe’s holiest shrines. Pilgrims by the 
thousands soon were coming to the shrine, and 
a great cathedral was built in honor of St. 
James. How better demonstrate one’s faith 
than to drive the Moslems out? 

The Reconquista was, then, a kind of cru- 
sade. The clergy did everything possible to 


encourage the struggle against the Moslems. 
The battle cry of the Christian soldiers was 
"Santiago,” and banners were consecrated at 
the shrine. Knights from all over Europe, es- 
pecially France, flocked to northern Spain to 
join the Christian forces. The shock troops of 
the Reconquista were the great Spanish mili- 
tary orders, such as Compostela and Calatrava, 
in which the functions of priest and knight 
were blended. Thus while Christian knights 
in the twelfth century were battling for the 
cross in the Holy Land, assisted by the great 
fighting orders such as the Knights Templars, 
another crusade headed by similar military or- 
ders was fighting in Spain. 

In 1085 the important Moslem stronghold of 
Toledo was captured, and in 1212 a crushing 
defeat was inflicted upon the Mohammedans, 
from which they never recovered. A few years 
later Cordova and Seville were captured, and 
by the end of the thirteenth century Moorish 
influence was confined to Granada. During 
these struggles a steadily mounting patriotism 
became blended with a fanatical religious 
spirit. In France, Joan of Arc was the symbol 
of national reawakening; in Spain the great 
legendary figure was Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar. 
The exploits of this Castilian knight against 
the Mohammedan foe thrilled all Europe, and 
El Cid Campeador, as he is known, became the 
greatest hero in Spanish literature. 

Marriage of the monarchs. Following the 
reduction of Mohammedan power to the small 
state of Granada, the process of reconquest 
halted until the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. In 1469 Isabella of Castile and Leon 
married Ferdinand, heir to the kingdom of 
Aragon. Within a decade both rulers had suc- 
ceeded to their respective thrones, and by this 
personal union the Iberian peninsula became 
united politically, except for the Moslem frag- 
ment of Granada, the small state of Navarre, 
and the kingdom of Portugal (see map). 

Measures for centralization. The keynote of 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was polit- 
ical centralization. During the long struggles 
with the Moslems the nobles assumed exten- 
sive power, the military brotherhoods became 
practically independent organizations, and 
some of the great church officials were difficult 
to control. The Catholic Sovereigns, as Fer- 
dinand and Isabella came to be called, pro- 
ceeded with alacrity to establish an effective 
royal despotism in Spain. Their methods are 




The territory of the Moors {black) gradually diminished as the Christian states slowly pushed them south. 
United Spain {striped) in 1492 drove the Moors from Spain altogether, in 1515 took over Navarre, in 1580 Portugal. 


reminiscent of those used by Henry ii in Eng- 
land and Philip Augustus in France. An or- 
ganization called La Santa Hermandad (Holy 
Brotherhood) had existed for some time in 
Castile. It had originally been created by the 
cities for their mutual protection against un- 
ruly nobles. Now the Brotherhood was taken 
over by the crown and made into a combined 
standing army and police force. The great 
military orders, such as Compostela, were also 
brought under the crown. Although Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were devout Catholics, they 
both believed that tlie power of the Church 
should be subordinate to royal government. 
By tactful negotiation on their part the Pope 
gave up to them extensive rights in making 
appointments to the Church in Spain. 

During the Middle Ages assemblies known 
as cartes had grown up in the Spanish Chris- 
tian kingdoms. These bodies resembled the 
English Parliament and the French Estates 
General. Spain had its Magna Charta, too, in 
the Ordinances of Leon, issued in 1 188. Unlike 
the course of events in England, however, the 
early movement toward representative govern- 
ment in Spain lagged in the late Middle Ages 
and received a death blow from the Catholic 
Sovereigns in the last years of the fifteenth 
century. The towns lost their local powers and 
the cartes of the various kingdoms were ig- 
nored. In 1480 a Court of Inquisition was set’ 
up in Castile. Ferdinand and Isabella as de- 
vout Catholics saw in its use a method not only 
of extirpating heresy but also of increasing 
royal power. Ferdinand seems to have been 
especially interested in the prospect of confis- 
cating the fortunes of condemned heretics. 
Thousands of persons were burned to death 
and many more lost all their property. For a 
short time the Inquisition in Spain may have 


enhanced the power of the crown, but in the 
long run it caused many talented people to 
flee the country. Many who were helping to 
build up the country’s economic resources 
were burned at the stake. 

The conquest of Granada. The most dra- 
matic act undertaken by the Catholic Sover- 
eigns was the conquest of Granada. Having 
made up their minds to wipe out this last Mos- 
lem stronghold, Ferdinand and Isabella made 
their project a great Christian crusade. The 
king and queen went to the shrine of St. James 
to invoke divine blessing on the project, and 
a silver cross sent by the Pope was carried by 
the Christians. After ten years of hard fighting 
Granada fell in 1492. Constantinople had 
fallen to the Mohammedan Turks in 1453, 
now all Europe rejoiced at this squaring of 
accounts with the followers of the Crescent. 

Foundations for greatness. In 1504 Queen 
Isabella died and the territories of Castile 
passed under Ferdinand’s control. Before his 
death in 1516 the king was able to seize that 
part of the kingdom of Navarre which lay 
south of the Pyrenees. Spain was now a na- 
tional state, united under one sovereign. The 
year Granada fell Columbus discovered the 
New World and thus paved the way for Span- 
ish acquisition of a tremendous amount of 
treasure and for valuable trade. 

Ferdinand was an adept diplomat. He mar- 
ried his daughter Joanna to Philip, son of the 
Hapsburg emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and a second daughter to Prince Henry 
of the Englisli Tiulor dynasty. The first of the 
maniage alliances was to bring Spain great 
influence in the sixteenth century. Ferdinand, 
notorious for hii* cunning and duplicity, pro- 
moted Spanish ambitions in Italy to the det- 
riment of France. Machiavelli, in The Prince, 
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AJifteenih-century Italian painting pictures the meeting 
of Frederic iii of Sicily and his bride, Eleanor of 
Portugal. Such marriages — arranged usually without 
consulting the bridal pair — were common politics, 
an accepted part of diplomacy in that day. 

wrote of Ferdinand, “There is no better in- 
stance of a policy of hypocrisy." 

Legacies of unification. The particular 
problems of Spanish unification had some un- 
fortunate results: (i) Geography has had an 
appreciable effect upon Spanish political de- 
velopment. Just as the mountains of northern 
Spain cradled and protected the early Chris- 
tian states, so in spite of the achievement of 
national unity, the distinct geographical areas 
into which Spain is divided resulted in a 
persistent spirit of localism and separatism 
which has come down to the present day. (z) 
The religious fanaticism which made the Re- 
conquest a veritable crusade engendered in 


the Spanish people an unfortunate tendency 
toward religious bigotry and intolerance. (3) 
Long centuries of fighting against the Moham- 
medans left behind the legacy of a warlike 
spirit and inordinate national pride. (4) Con- 
tempt for the Moorish unbelievers created a 
scorn among Spain’s ruling classes for those 
activities in which the Moors engaged— trade, 
manufacturing, manual labor, and agriculture 
—a state of mind which was to play an impor- 
tant role in Spanish economic history. 

Portugal. Up to 1095 the story of the area 
which eventually became Portugal was min- 
gled with that of the entire peninsula. About 
1050 the king of Castile and Leon, faced with 
a serious threat of Moslem invasion, appealed 
to Europe for aid. Count Henry of Burgundy 
answered the call and did valiant service 
against the Moslems. As a reward the count 
was given a Castilian princess for bride, 
whose dowry was composed of territory in west 
Castile. The successors of Count Henry gradu- 
ally increased their power as counts of Portu- 
gal until in the thirteenth century one of 
them proclaimed himself king of Portugal. 
During the fourteenth century the rulers of 
Castile made strenuous attempts to reunite 
Portugal with their kingdom, but the Portu- 
guese, with the assistance of English troops, de- 
feated a strong Castilian army in 1385, de- 
cisively establishing their independence. King 
John the Great not only won the victory which 
established his country’s independence but in- 
augurated its overseas expansion. This was to 
lead to the momentous voyages of Vasco da 
Gama, the creation of a great empire in India 
and the Far East, and the establishment of the 
important colony of Brazil in the New World. 
As the sixteenth century dawned, Portugal had 
high hopes of future national greatness. Her 
king could describe himself as “Lord of the 
conquest, navigation, and commerce of India, 
Ethiopia, Arabia, an 4 Persia.’’ 


The Failure of the National State in Germany and Italy 


E arly Germany. After the collapse of 
Charlemagne’s empire, east of the Rhine 
the nation now known as Germany seemed to 
be crystallizing. Here the East Franks as early 
as 800 were calling themselves Germans and 
speaking a distinct language Vhich could not 
be understood by their former kinsmen in 
France. Germany in the ninth and tenth cen- 


turies was a loose political union of five gov- 
ernmental areas, Bavaria, Franconia, Saxony, 
Swabia, and Lorraine. Each was ruled by a 
duke who possessed his own army and govern- 
mental assembly and was to all intents and 
purposes a sovereign ruler. Decentralization 
had not reached the same degree in Germany 
as in France. Five duchies certainly were 
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preferable to the hodgepodge of feudal fiefs 
that lay in the way of national consolidation 
in France. But localism was bad enough in 
Germany. Numerous linguistic and racial dif- 
ferences, conflicting law codes, and varying 
customs acted as barriers to unity. 

The attachment of the German peoples to 
their ancient tribal subdivisions— in short, their 
loyalty to Saxony' or to Bavaria rather than 
to a central government— has colored the his- 
tory of Germany from the days of Charlemagne 
to those of Hitler. Until very recent times 
certain sections, such as Bavaria and Saxony, 
have tenaciously clung to their old customs 
and traditions, which go back to tribal times. 
It is said that in 1914 when Germany was in- 
volved in the First World War many Bavarian 
peasants quite cheerfully went to war believing 
that they had been called to fight against their 
traditional enemies, the Prussians.^® 

The Saxon line. In spite of the independ- 
ence of the great German duchies, there ex- 
isted, as a holdover from Carolingian days, the 
tradition of kingship, the kings being chosen 
by the rulers of the great duchies. But through- 
out the ninth century monarchy was impotent 
in the land of the East Franks. 

The first sign that kings were to play an 
important part in German history came in the 
reign of Henry the Fowler, the first king of the 
Saxon line. He was able to secure the sub- 
mission of the rulers of the other great duchies. 
Henry’s most impxirtant achievement was his 
work in stopping the invasions of Northmen, 
Hungarians, and Slavs that had been filtering 
into Germany ever since Charlemagne’s em- 
pire went to pieces. Henry pushed back the 
Danes and led many campaigns against the 
Slavs. Along the frontier, strongholds, or 
marks, were created as protection against such 
hostile peoples as the Magyars, Slavs, and 
Danes. 

Henry the Fowler was succeeded in 936 by 
his son Otto the Great. This ruler, who, in- 
terestingly enough, had married the grand- 
daughter of Alfred the Great of England, set 
to work immediately to carry on the policies 
of his father. Otto was successful in extending 
royal authority and securing the submission 
of the German nobility. There were several 
serious revolts, but Otto was more than able 
to hold his own. Like his father he encouraged 
expansion to the east against the Slavs. Fo? 
hundreds of years German colonists, impelled 
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by the desire for land, moved to the east. 
It has been estimated that sixty per cent of 
German territory before the First World War 
had been taken from the Slavs. In the year 
955 Otto defeated the Hungarians, who then 
retired to the east and settled down in what 
is now Hungary. 

The most momentous action taken by Otto 
was his intervention in Italian affairs. Italy 
in the tenth century was a tempting field for 
an invader. The country was weak, divided 
into rival warring factions, and rich. Otto first 
interfered in Italian affairs in 951 and was 
crowned Roman emperor by the Pope in the 
year 962. Undoubtedly Otto was excited by 
the grandiose idea of re-creating the empire 
which had been established by Charlemagne. 
Later the new political creation was given the 
high-sounding title of Holy Roman Empire. 
For hundreds of years parts of Italy and Ger- 
many formed one empire. Even later similari- 
ties in the development of Germany and Italy 
can be adequately understood only by refer- 
ence to the medieval period. The long-delayed 
national unification of each was achieved at 
the same time, 1870. 

Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII, The tragic 
consequences of German kings pursuing em- 
pire rather than building an effective mon- 
archy at home are first apparent in the reign 
of the Franconian ruler Henry iv (1056-1106). 
In 1073 Pope Gregory vii, a stern and ascetic 
idealist, came to Rome, determined to sub- 
ordinate the authority of kings to that of God’s 
vicars on earth, the Popes. The issue was 
joined on the question of lay investiture, as 
we have already seen, and at Canossa in 1077 
the Pope won a temporary victory. But the 
struggle continued and reached its height dur- 
ing the Hohenstaufen rule of Germany. 

The Hohenstaufens and Italy. Frederick 
Barbarossa, founder of the Hohenstaufen 
liou.sc, who was emperor from 115a to iigo, 
considered himself even more than did his 
predecessors the successor of the Caesars, 
Charlemagne, and Otto. His ambition was to 
restore the glory of the Roman empire. Such 
an objective caused a renewal of the conflict 
with the papacy. The rising Italian cities, who 
disliked paying tribute to a German king, pre- 
pared to resist Frederick’s pretensions. 

On four occasions German armies led by 
Frederick failed to crush the Italian coalition, 
which was supported by the papacy and the 
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Italian communes. All the plans for making 
Italy an integral part of the empire went for 
naught, and Frederick wasted much wealth 
and effort which could have been utilized to 
much better purpose in strengthening the posi- 
tion of the monarchy in Germany. So far the 
Popes, subscribing to the viewpoint of Gregory 
VII, had easily held their own against the em- 
perors. But they were not to rest content. A 
new development made it vital to the papacy 
that the Hohenstaufens be destroyed. 

This was the marriage of Frederick’s son to 
the heiress of the Sicilian kingdom, greatly 
augmenting Hohenstaufen power. The papacy 
now lay between two Hohenstaufen states, 
Germany and the kingdom of Sicily. Hohen- 
staufen encirclement of the papacy would be 
complete. It fell to the lot of Frederick's 
grandson to meet the challenge of the papacy 
against the increased Hohenstaufen empire. 
That grandson was Frederick ii, one of the 
most interesting and brilliant figures in history. 
His court at Palermo was the center of per- 
haps the most advanced culture of the time, 
and Sicily, as a result of the progressive admin- 
istration of its ruler, became one of the best- 
governed states in Europe. 

In 1239 the last chapter in the struggle be- 
tween the empire and the papacy began. Re- 
volt was inspired by Frederick’s enemies both 
in Italy and Germany, and although the em- 
peror was able to hold his own, he did so with 
increasing difficulty. In 1250, while the strug- 
gle still raged, Frederick died. After his death 
his empire crumbled to pieces. His descend- 
ants fought desperately to escape annihilation 
but to no avail. In 1265 the Pope made an 
alliance with Charles of Anjou, the brother of 
the king of France, in which he offered Charles 
the kingdom of Sicily as a reward for ridding 
Italy of the Hohenstaufens. Charles succeeded 
in defeating the Hohenstaufen forces in battle 
in 1266, and two years later young Conradin, 
the grandson of Frederick ii, was captured and 
cruelly put to death. 

The decline of the empire. After the fall 
of the Hohenstaufens Germany lapsed more 
and more into political disunity. The country 
in the later Middle Ages was characterized by 
interminable civil wars, lawlessness, and pri- 
vate warfare. The Holy Roman Empire never 
again achieved the brilliance it. had enjoyed in 
the reign of Frederick Barbarossa. The em- 
perors usually did not try to interfere in Ital- 


ian affairs. In fact, the practice of going to 
Rome to receive the imperial a own from the 
Pope died out. The last German king to carry 
out the tradition was Frederick in in the fif- 
teenth century. Even in German affairs the 
emperors no longer tried to assert their word 
over the noble families, which were becoming 
more and more powerful. To all intents the 
Holy Roman Empire was dead, and the con- 
trast between the empire in theory and in 
practice became more and more manifest. 

The early Hapsburgs. In 1273 the imperial 
crown had been revived and given to Count 
Rudolf of the house of Hapsburg. This fam- 
ily played a prominent part in European his- 
tory. Rudolf’s ancestors had gained control 
of a small domain in northern Switzerland. 
Toward the end of the eleventh century the 
family .built a castle which was called Habichts- 
burg (Castle of the Hawk); hence the word 
Hapsburg. During the late Middle Ages 
and in early modern times the house of 
Hapsburg had amazing luck in adding to the 
ancestral lands. Austria, with its important 
city of Vienna, was acquired in the thirteenth 
century, and soon Bohemia, Hungary, and 
other territories were obtained by the Haps- 
burgs, who presided over their Austrian em- 
pire from Vienna. It was an empire only be- 
cause the Hapsburg ruler, archduke of Aus- 
tria, was at the same time emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

The Golden Bull. The political constitu- 
tion in Germany can best be understood by 
reference to the document known as the 
Golden Bull, which laid down the procedure 
for the election of the emperor by seven great 
German princes. These great nobles, su^ as 
the king of Bohemia and the duke of Saxony, 
were given rights that made them virtually 
independent rulers. The emperor could no 
longer tax in the empire; independent princes 
could even issue their own coinage. An im- 
perial Diet, or legislature, gave some semblance 
of governmental unity. But it met infrequently 
and had little authority. It became more and 
more common to speak of the Germanies, not 
Germany. By the fifteenth century Germany 
was a welter of archduchies, niargravates, coun- 
ties, duchies, and many free cities. 

The Golden Bull crystallized political dis- 
unity. Unification under a single all-powerful 
government was not to be achieved in Ger- 
many proper for over five hundred years after 
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the promulgation of the Golden Bull in 1356. 

Movements for reform. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the German imperial crown came again 
into the possession of the Hapsburgs, after 
having been held by members of the house of 
Luxemburg from 1347 to 1437. Frederick of 
Hapsburg was made emperor in 145a. and 
from this time until 1806, when the Holy 
Roman Empire disappeared, this house held 
the imperial crown almost without a break. 
During the fifteenth century there was a strong 
demand from' many quarters in the empire for 
some kind of political reform, the purpose 
being the creation of an effectual authority. 
In 1439 a citizen of Mainz wrote: 

“We have a good constitution, good laws, 
and good traditionary customs. What we want 
is power to carry out those laws in the supreme 
and lower courts. We also want a permanent 
army under the guidance of leaders who, brave 
and zealous for right, will ever be ready to see 
that the law is upheld and its sentences exe- 
cuted without flinching; and the robber barons 
rooted out of the land. ... As long as the Em- 
peror is dependent on the caprices of the 
princes, and is without an army and sufficient 
revenue to carry out his government, neither 
right nor justice can prevail.”!^ 

During the reign of Maximilian i (1493- 
1519) a serious attempt at reform was made. 
In 1495 the Diet of Worms outlawed private 
warfare. An imperial court was set up in order 
to settle the many feuds, and steps were taken 
to insure the annual meeting of the imperial 
Diet, but the Diet failed to enforce its will. 

The Hapsburgs and the Germanics. The 
Hapsburgs obtained little comfort from being 
the head of the Holy Roman Empire. More 
and more this dynasty concentrated on the in- 
crease of its family possessions and its own 
power. The marriage of Maximilian to Mary 
of Burgundy added the rich possession of the 
Netherlands to the Hapsburg domain and 
helped make this family the most potent 
force in political affairs in sixteenth-century 
Europe. As Germany approached early mod- 
ern times, she was at a great disadvantage in 
comparison with such relatively unified states 
as England, France, and Spain. In early medi- 
eval times such rulers as Henry the Fowler and 
Otto the Great had started Germany on her 
way to becoming the strongest state in Europe 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But 
early promise was not fulfilled, and in 1500 
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the area was not Germany but several states 
collectively known as the Germanies. 

Rise of the Suiiss state. An interesting fea- 
ture of the medieval German empire was the 
emergence of Switzerland, which became a 
national state in the fifteenth century. During 
the time of tlie emperor Frederick 11, two 
peasant communities high on the Alps were 
permitted to become self-governing cantons 
subject to the overlordship of the emperor. A 
little over fifty years later these little cantons 
were hard put to maintain their rights against 
the Hapsburg emperors. In lagi three can- 
tons agreed to a Perpetual Compact, directed 
against Rudolf of Hapsburg. 

But the Hapsburg leaders were determined 
to bring the Swiss peasants to heel and in 1315 
led an army against their puny antagonists. 
The aroused mountain men gave a good ac- 
ojunt of themselves, hurled heavy boulders 
down the passes against the knights in the 
Hapsburg army, and thoroughly defeated it. 
The success of the three cantons caused other 
communities to join the little political union, 
a Confederation whose members kept their 
local institutions but were pledged to joint 
action for defense against a common foe. 

In 1394 the independence of the Swiss Con- 
federation was virtually recognized by the 
Hapsburgs. While the struggle for independ- 
ence had been going on, the spirit of national- 
ism had been growing in the cantons. An in- 
spiring story developed, at first sung in ballad 
form, which told of the bravery of William 
Tell and his great skill with the bow. Perhaps 
it is only a legendary tale, but to the Swiss 
people William Tell became the symbol of 
their pride of nationality. Another Swiss hero 
was Arnold von Winkelried, who is supposed 
to have hurled himself against the lances of 
the Hapsburgs, thus opening a way for the 
charge of the Swiss soldiers. Legend relates the 
exploit in these words: 

“Make way for liberty," he cried, 

"Make way for liberty,” and died. 

In the fifteenth century the Confederation 
increased to thirteen cantons, and the Emperor 
Maximilian renounced all sovereignty over 
them in the Treaty of Basel (1499). It was not 
until the Peace of Westphalia, however, that 
Switzerland was formally recognized as an 
independent state. 

Itedy in the late Middle Ages. Although we 
have touched upon the history of Italy in con- 
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nection with the efforts of the German kings 
to build up a great empire and have perhaps 
already sensed the general trends of politics in 
medieval Italy, it will be worth while to dis- 
cuss the topic more at length. The outstand- 
ing fact in Italy during the Middle Ages was 
the flourishing condition of her cities and the 
remarkable development of her commerce. 
The basis for her prosperity has already been 
discussed in Chapter 12 with the rise of city 
life in Europe. Another feature of Italian life 
as the Middle Ages drew to a close was the 
outpouring of art and literature. 

But though Italy was a leader in commerce 
and art in the late Middle Ages, she presented 
a sorry spectacle in politics. If we go back 
as far as Theodoric, we recall that the Ostro- 
gothic leader created a strong and united king- 
dom in Italy. The collapse of his kingdom at 
the hands of the Byzantine emperor Justinian, 
however, broke the peninsula into petty states. 
Again in the days of Charlemagne nearly all 
of Italy was incorporated into the Frankish 
empire except the southern portion, held by 
the Byzantine empire, and Sicily, conquered 
by the Saracens between 827 and 877. 

After the waning of Carolingian power Italy 
was again broken up. There was the old Lom- 
bard kingdom in the north; the Papal States 
and other principalities lay in the center; the 
territory in the south was divided between the 
Byzantine empire and the Saracens. In addi- 
tion to these political divisions an independent 
urban life developed in such centers as Venice, 
Florence, Pisa, and Genoa. 

The Normans in Sicily. The most impor- 
tant political event in Italy after the collapse 
of the Carolingian empire was the Norman 
conquest of the southern part of the penin- 
sula. Norman adventurers returning from pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land stopped to break 
their journey in Italy. Here they assisted 
the people in the south to throw off the Byzan- 
tine yoke and push back the Saracens. The 
news was brought to Normandy that Italy was 
a land where a knight could easily acquire a 
comfortable estate, provided he had a sword 
and a strong right arm. It seems that there 
was a surplus of young knights in Normandy 
at this time, eager for excitement and a chance 
to make their fortunes. One famous Norman 
knight had twelve husky sopjS, six of whom 
went to Italy. Two of these became famous— 
Robert Guiscard— the “Crafty"— a blond giant 


renowned for his military prowess, and his 
brother Roger, also a famous warrior. 

The Norman conquest of Sicily began in 
1017 and was completed just after the battle of 
Hastings, in which the duke of the Normans 
acquired England for his house. The final 
result of the incursion of the Norman adven- 
turers into Italy was that Robert Guiscard 
carved out for himself a dukedom in the south 
and assisted his brother in making himself 
ruler of Sicily. In 1127, following the extinc- 
tion of the line of Robert, the two states were 
merged into the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 

Norman administration. In the Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily the Normans created a re- 
markably well-governed state. A centralized 
administration presided over by efficient civil 
servants was set up. The tax system was par- 
ticularly just and well administered, and the 
army was a royal force always ready for service, 
not an undependable feudal levy. So advanced 
was the government that the Norman king- 
dom has been called the first modern state in 
Europe. It is interesting that at the time the 
Normans .were establishing a modern govern- 
ment in Sicily they were doing the same thing 
in England. As early as 1225 a parliament was 
established in the Kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily; it antedates the famous Model Parlia- 
ment called in England in 1295. In the thir- 
teenth century a famous code of laws was 
promulgated also. In it ran the principle that 
the ideal function of laws is to prevent crime 
rather than punish it. 

The Norman kingdom, -situated in the 
middle of the Mediterranean, was the meeting 
ground for cultures— Christian, Greek, and 
Saracen, invited by the tolerance of the Nor- 
man regime. We have already said something 
of the brilliant civilization that fiourished here 
during the reign of the famous Frederick n. 
At his court s^olars from both Europe and 
the east, many of whom were quite free from 
religious tradition, gathered to carry on dis- 
putations. Frederick’s chancellor. Pier della 
Vigna, is supposed to have written: 

The life of holy prelates is abominably funny, 
Their hearts are full of venom while their 
tongues are dropping honey: 

They pipe a pretty melody, and so approach 
discreetly. 

And offer you a cordial, mixed with poison, 
very sweetly.^® 
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The Norman kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
might have proved to be what Italy most 
needed, for it was an efficient centralized gov- 
ernment in the hands of benevolent, cultured 
kings. The kingdom might have developed for 
Italy what the Normans had achieved in Eng- 
land a single national monarchy, but this was 
not to be. The kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
became involved in the disastrous struggle be- 
tween the Empire and the papacy. We have 
already seen how Henry vi, emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, married Constance of 
Sicily and how as a result of the union their 
son Frederick became not only king of Naples 
and Sicily but also emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Following the struggle be- 
tween Frederick and the papacy, upon Fred- 
erick’s death the Pope invited the count of 
Anjou to seize the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, something he did with alacrity. 

Angevin and Spanish rule, Angevin rule 
was very unpopular in the southern kingdom. 
In Sicily, especially, the people had little use 
for the counts of Anjou with their alien 
French officials, and in 1282 at Palermo the 
Sicilians, at the hour of vespers, rose up and 
murdered every Frenchman they could lay 
hands on. The massacre has gone down in 
history as the Sicilian Vespers. As a result 
of the uprising the Sicilian throne went to 
Peter of Aragon, who had married into the 
Hohenstaufen line of Frederick 11. The two 
kingdoms were now separate, one in Sicily and 
one in southern Italy. In 1443 Naples was 
conquered by Alfonso of Aragon, who again 
united the kingdoms of Sicily and Naples. 
The reunion brought little respite to the un- 
happy kingdom, for Spaniards representing 
the House of Aragon and Frenchmen repre- 
senting the Angevins struggled intermittently 
for its possession for another century. 

The Italian city-states. While the tragedy 
of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily was being 
enacted, another important development was 
taking place in northern Italy. The Italian 
cities, or communes, were coming forward as 
a factor in Italian politics. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the Hohenstaufen emperors began to as- 
sert their authority over the rising cities. De- 
termined to preserve their independence, the 
communes organized the Lombard League, 
and, allying themselves with the papacy, they 
succeeded in defeating the efforts of the em- 
perors to impose their authority. 
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Italy after the Hohenstaufen failure con- 
sisted of a number of small city-states. In the 
south there was the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily; in the center were the Papal States and 
the Tuscan republics of Siena and Florence; 
and in the north were the flourishing com- 
munes of Venice, Milan, and Genoa. The city- 
state at the close of the Middle Ages came more 
and more to be the characteristic political unit 
in Italy. The once-small towns spread out, got 
control over surrounding territory, and in cer- 
tain cases even ruled other towns (sec the map 
below). The Italian city-states were similar to 
those of ancient Greece. The prevailing spirit 
was p)olitical individualism. Each city was in- 
tensely self-conscious, viewing its neighbors 
with a jealousy that often flared into open war. 
Within each city there was also much factional- 
ism. During the struggles between the Empire 
and the papacy the supporters of the emperors 
were called Ghibellincs and those of the Popes 
were called Guelphs. 

Experiments in government. In this period 
Italian cities experimented in various forms 
of government— monarchy, theocracy, and re- 
publican democracy. There was much trial 
and error in the art of government. One 
authority lists "single and plural executive, 
direct and indirect election, electoral qualifi- 
cations and universal suffrage, class represen- 
tation, proportional representation, long term 
and short term in office, rotation in offices.”** 
It is one of the ironies of history that a people 
who so early began to build the machinery of 
government in the direction of democracy 



Enterprising Italian towns, led by Venice, were build- 
ing “empires" single-handed be/ore feudal Europe had 
begun to build nations. These “empires” were estab- 
lished mainly to pjotect the lucrative Mediterranean 
trade which the Italian cities enjoyed and over which 
th^ fought each other in bitter commercial wars. 
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In 1560 England, Spain, and France were maturing 
national states. Italy arid Germany were still collec- 
tions of small states and cities. The Holy Roman 
Empire was largely a fiction. 

should never have been able to make a success 
of representative government in modern times. 

In spite of the forms of government that 
existed in theory, the actual power in the 
city-states more and more gravitated in the 
direction of one-man rule. Prominent families 
came to power in most of the cities and pro- 
vided the political bosses or despots that ran 
the government. Behind the scenes rival fam- 
ilies carried on bitter duels for power, accom- 
panied by poisonings, stabbing forays, and 
civil war. In many of these struggles, both 
within the cities and between the communes, 
mercenary soldiers were used under the com- 
mand of leaders called condottieri. These ad- 
venturers came from all over Europe, selling 
their swords to the highest bidder. One of the 
most famous was an Englishman, Sir John 
Hawkwood, whose army, called the White 
Company, played an important part in Italian 
politics in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. The feuds both within and between 
cities apparently did little to hinder commer- 
cial progress. Mercenaries saw to it that the 
petty wars were not too destructive. 

Elsewhere 

'nolftc peoples. North of Germany, clustered 
X) about the Baltic, lay the so-called lands of 
heathendom. In the year looo, the Scandi- 


Milan is one example of the Italian city- 
state ruled by a suave despot, unscrupulous 
in politics and a patron of the arts. For many 
years the state was ruled by the Visconti family, 
whose coat of arms appropriately had a ser- 
pent in its design. Venice was nominally a 
republic but was in reality an oligarchy, ruled 
by a small clique. Her government originally 
consisted of a doge (duke) plus a general 
assembly consisting of all the people, but in 
the twelfth century the rich merchants de- 
prived the doge of his power and retained 
him merely as a figurehead. Venice was the 
pearl of the city-states. In the fifteenth century 
she had three thousand ships, manned by a 
great army of sailors on the seas. Her vast com- 
merce and wealth enabled her to play an im- 
portant role in international affairs. This little 
state first began the practice of sending regular 
ambassadors to the courts of European states. 

Another important city was Florence. In 
theory a democracy, it was in practice con- 
trolled by a small group of rich merchants. 
Leadership was assumed by the famous Medici 
family, who maintained their power by a 
clever combination of benevolence and ruth- 
lessness. Under Lorenzo de Medici (1478- 
1492) Florence became the richest artistic and 
intellectual center of the Renaissance. 

Italy’s downfall. At the close of the fifteenth 
century Italy was the envy of her neighbors 
with her wealth, refinement, and art. Back of 
several of the kings of Europe were compact 
states. A weapon was at hand for unscrupu- 
lous rulers, who sized up Italy as a rich coun- 
try bulging with plunder, without the political 
power to keep out an invader. There were 
some thoughtful Italians who realized the 
danger, but the warnings of such men as Dante 
and Petrarch went unheeded. A new and a 
dreadful era dawned for Italy as the fifteenth 
rentury came to a close. In 1494 Charles viii 
of France, claiming the throne of Naples, in- 
vaded Italy. In 1499 his son, Louis xii, also 
undertook a marauding expedition against 
some of the Italian states. For more than three 
hundred years afterward Italy’s history is one 
of retrogression, impotence, and alien rule. 

in Europe 

navian people were just coming into the pages 
of recorded history and crystallizing into three 
separate kingdoms, Norway, Denmark, and 
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Sweden. To the east, along the shores of the 
Baltic, possessing no political unity, lived the 
Prussians and Lithuanians, while farther north 
were the Esthonians and Finns. 

By the fifteenth century Denmark had be- 
come the leading kingdom in Scandinavia, 
and her king, by the union of Calmar in 
1397, was also ruler of Norway and Sweden. 
In 1523 Danish influence was expelled from 
Sweden, which now became a powerful na- 
tional state. But Norway, together with the 
old Norse settlements of Iceland and Green- 
land, remained tied to Denmark. 

Middle Europe. Almost in the center of the 
European continent were the Bohemians, a 
Slavic people who had established themselves 
in the Bohemian plain behind two protective 
chains of mountains about the fifth century. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries Slavic 
peoples, of whom the Czechs were most im- 
portant, established a kingdom on the Bo- 
hemian plain. The Czechs, nearly surrounded 
by Teutonic peoples, have struggled for a 
thousand years against the menace of Ger- 
man domination. In 1471 the Bohemian no- 
bles elected a Polish prince as their king, 
and in 1490 this same ruler also became the 
king of Hungary. Since he maintained his 
seat of government at Budapest, the Hun- 
garian capital, Bohemia passed very largely 
under foreign influence. Another change in 
political fortunes came in 1526, when the 
king of Bohemia was killed in battle against 
the Turks. Terrified at the prospect of Mo- 
hammedan rule, the Czechs offered their va- 
cant throne to a Hapsburg prince. Although 
the Czechs retained their local institutions, 
their government for nearly four hundred 
years was centered in Vienna. 

To the northeast of Bohemia was the duchy 
of Poland, which had been welded into a 
strong military state by the middle of the tenth 
century because of pressure from the Ger- 
mans. In 1386, by marriage and election, the 
ruler of the Lithuanians became king of Po- 
land. This personal union of the two states 
continued until 1560, when they were merged 
into one kingdom. Thus Poland at the end of 
the Middle Ages was a large, powerful state. 

To the southeast of Bohemia, situated in the 
wide and fertile plain known as Hungary, were 
an Asiatic people called the Magyars. These 
Hungarians were for many years the terror of 
eastern Europe, harrying their neighbors by 
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wild and brutal raids. In 955, however, they 
were defeated in battle by the German king 
Otto, and from that time, gradually hemmed in 
by powerful neighboring states, the Magyars 
began to adopt a settled mode of life. Under 
their king St. Stephen i (997-1038), a statesman 
with great ability and vision, Hungary made 
great progress in bettering her governmental 
system, improving agriculture, and advancing 
culture. Above all, she became Christian. 

The Magyars, ruled for a time by capable 
and conscientious men, might have become a 
nation had it not been for the nobility, which 
was sufficiently influential to block a central- 
ized government. The state was further weak- 
ened by the conquest and inclusion of unruly 
racial elements— Croats, Slovaks, and Ruma- 
nians. Hungary received her most serious 
setback when, in 1526, her king— also ruler of 
Bohemia— fell in battle against the Turks. 
Hungary was now carved into three portions; 
one ruled by the Turkish sultan, a small seg- 
ment by a native prince, and the third by the 
archduke of Austria. This intertwining of the 
fortunes of Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary 
explains how, at the time the Turks were 
ejected from much of southeastern Europe in 
early modern times, the Hapsburgs at Vienna 
came to rule over a polyglot empire of Bo- 
hemian, Hungarian, and Austrian peoples. 

Early Russia. A Slavic people whose original 
home was north of the Carpathian mountains 
furnished the raw material out of which Russia 
was to evolve. In the seventh century these 
Slavs spread over the great eastern plain 
which stretches from the Black Sea to the Gulf 
of Finland. By the year 800 they had many 
important settlements along the Dnieper and 
Volga rivers. The real history of Russia begins 
when venturesome Swedish Vikings came 
down the Dnieper to trade with the Byzantine 
empire. These Norsemen were called Varan- 
gians, or Rius, by the Slavs. 

The Viking warriors were given the respon- 
sibility of protecting Slav trade and settlements 
from attack and of carrying on judicial and 
administrative duties. In a short space of time 
the Varangian leaders and their fighting men 
adopted the language and customs of the Slavic 
people. Under the leadership of the Viking 
princes a number of Varangian principalities 
were created, especially at Novgorod and Kiev. 
At Novgorod in 862 a Swedish chieftain named 
Rurik established a state which was the genesis 
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of the Russia we know today. By 900 this 
Varangian state had spread its power over 
most of the Russian plain. 

But the successors of Rurik failed to create 
a unified kingdom. In the thirteenth centiury 
the whole country fell under an invasion of 
Mongols from the east. The task of routing 
Mongol influence was assumed by the grand 
dukes of Moscow. As Mongol power declined, 
in the fourteenth century, these rulers began 
not only to challenge Mongol rule but also 
to extend Russian claims in neighboring states. 
To Ivan the Great (1462-1505) goes the credit 
for placing all Russia under one authority and 
emancipating his people from the Mongols. 
At about the time that the Tudors came to tfie 
English throne (1485), Russia was also emerg- 
ing as a national state. 

The Balkans. In the Balkan peninsula 
about 1000 A.D. there existed only confusion, 
racial diversity, and intermittent warfare. Bul- 
garians, Serbs, and Croats— to name the most 
important Balkan peoples— created ephemeral 
states, and although some rulers, especially in 
Bulgaria, dreamed of uniting the diverse 
Balkan peoples into one great nation, their 
efforts were fruitless. The multiplicity of small 
countries in the Balkans in modern times is a 
legacy of their failure, and the tensions and 
conflicts resulting from that state of affairs 
were to make of the Balkan peninsula “a 
danger zone of Europe,” a source of constant 
worry to European diplomats, and, as in 1914, 
the direct or indirect cause of conflict. 

The declining Byzantine empire. Clinging 
precariously to a foothold in Europe and in 
constant danger of being driven out of Asia 
Minor by the Saracens was the Byzantine em- 
pire. After its days of glory and expansion 
under the emperor Justinian in the sixth cen- 
tury this proud empire with its capital at Con- 
stantinople lapsed into decadence. Then came 
a revival in the eighth and ninth centuries 
which, culminating in the reign of Basil ii 
(976-1025), restored Byzantine power to its 


highest point since the days of Justinian. It 
is significant that while the rest of Europe 
presented a picture of feudal decentralization, 
the Byzantine empire was a closely knit, highly 
centralized government with an efficient bu- 
reaucracy. The Byzantine revival, however, 
was short-lived; a rapid and unarrested decline 
set in in the twelfth century. 

The outstanding political development in 
southeastern Europe at the close of the Middle 
Ages, then, was the disappearance of the By- 
zantine empire and the emergence of a great 
Mohammedan state which not only became 
heir to the lands formerly ruled by the Chris- 
tian emperors at Constantinople but also to 
the whole Balkan area. Some reference to this 
expansion of Turkish power has already been 
mentioned in relation to our discussion of 
Byzantine and Moslem civilizations in Chap- 
ters 8 and 9. The fortunes of this new power 
had been laid by a young Turkish chieftain 
named Osman, who ruled from 1326 to 1359. 
His followers called themselves Osmanli (sons 
of Osman), a term we have changed to Otto- 
man. Driving north in 1354, the Turks crossed 
the Bosporus into Europe. Serbs opposed 
them but were routed in a bloody battle in 
1389. The southern Balkans fell to the Turks. 

Constantinople, last remnant of Byzantine 
power, held out until 1453, when it too suc- 
cumbed. St. Sophia, once the glory of east- 
ern Christendom, became a Mohammedan 
mosque. The close of the fifteenth century saw 
the Ottoman Turks in complete control of 
the Balkans and pushing on toward Vienna. 
A great -new empire with its center at Con- 
stantinople, comparable to that created by 
Justinian in the sixth century, was now ruled 
by the Ottoman sultans. It was in no sense 
a national state but a bewildering mixture 
of Turks, Serbs, Hungarians, Bulgarians, Ru- 
manians, Armenians, and Jews. The impo- 
sition of Turkish rule upon southeastern 
Europe delayed the rise of national states in 
the Balkan area until the nineteenth century. 


Summary 

Following the collapse of Charlemagne’s empire a disjointed political system called 
feudalism endeavored to carry on the essential functions of government. Although better 
than no government at all, feudalism was weak. It was destined that a new political 
organization should sup>er^ede it, the segregation of peoples into independent units 
called national states. 
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The architects of the national states were efficient and aggressive monarchs. At first 
often overshadowed by powerful nobles, the kings established efficient governments 
consisting of (1) a professional civil service, (2) a standing army which made the ruler 
independent of feudal barons for troops, (3) a well-organized treasury department, and, 
above all, (4) a national system of courts. Assisting the kings in their struggle against 
the feudal barons was the development among their subjects of a sentimental attachment 
to the crown and the nation. England and France are especially good examples of the 
process of nation making. In England the achievements of William the Conqueror, 
Henry n, and Edward i were important; in France, significant work was done by Louis 
le Gros, St. Louis, and Philip Augustus. Spanish unification took on the distinctive 
aspect of a religious crusade, which culminated in the union of the country in the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Whereas in England, France, Portugal, Spain, and the Scandinavian peninsula the 
monarchs succeeded in making themselves supreme over united states, in Italy and 
Germany efforts to create a national state were a failure. The most important single 
factor explaining the result was the ill-fated ambition of the German kings to re- 
create a great empire reminiscent of Charlemagne’s. The efforts of Otto the Great, 
Frederick Barbarossa, and Frederick ii f2uled in the face of resistance from the Italian 
cities, treachery of the German nobles, and the opposition of the papacy. Unlike Eng- 
land and France, Germany and Italy at the end of the Middle Ages were disunited. 

By the end of the fifteenth century the national state had become a reality in Europe, 
despite opposition from feudal nobles and the international institution of the Church, 
with whose collective interests the state clashed. Proof of its reality is the fact that 
the Catholic Church, at the Council of Constance (1414-1418), utilized the method of 
voting by nations, not by individuals. The dissolution of religious unity in Christendom 
culminated in the Protestant Revolt, about which we shall hear more in Chapter 17 . 
By 1500 France, Spain, Portugal, and England were outstanding national uniu. But 
nationalism was to grow even stronger in the three centuries of geographical exploration, 
of conquest, and of bitter warfare that followed. 
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1450-1550 

1448 

1466-1536 

1478-1535 

1495-1553 


1500-1530 

1469-1527 


1530-1600 
16th century 


1533-1592 


Early Renaissance in Italy 

Revival of interest in the affairs of this world: 

Humanism 

Renaissance authors reflect Humanist thought PetrarcK, Secret, Africa, Familiar 
in their writings Letters; Boccacdo, Decameron 

Early sculpture and architecture developed Ghiberti; Pisano, Presentation and 

Flight to Egypt; Brunelleschi, 
dome of cathedral at Florence; 
Donatello, Statue of Gattamelata 


Early painting turns to secular art; perspective Veneziano; Fra Angelico; Verroc- 
used chio; Cimabue, “Madonna and 

Child”; Ducio, “The Betrayal of 
Judas”; Giotto, “St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds” ; Masaccio, 
“Expulsion of Adam and Eve”; 
Gozzoli, “Journey of the Magi”; 
Botticelli, “Spring” 

Renaissance patronage fosters art Recruited from Princes, wealthy 

townsmen. Popes 


Renaissance in Other Countries 
Movable type used in Europe 
Erasmus influences intellectual Europe 
Epoch-making book written by Thomas More 
Rabelais attacks hypocrisy 

Detail and realism outstanding in painting 


Gutenberg 
In Praise of Folly 
Utopia 

The Inestimable Lfe of the Great 
Gargantua, Father of Pantagruel 
Van Eyck, “Madonna and Child”; 
Diirer, “Hieronymus Holz- 
schuher”; Holbein, “Erasmus of 
Rotterdam”; Breughel, “The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents',” “The 
Wedding Dance” 


High Renaissance 

New political theory developed by Machiavelli 
Architecture shows development of a style 
which took inspiration from buildings of 
classical times 

Sculpture shows great progress 
Gloriflcation of the human body 
Painting develops to become the crowning 
glory of the Renaissance 


Later Renaissance 

Great period of Elizabethan literature 


Educational psychologist; essayist 


The Prince 

St. Peter’s cathedral built: Bra- 
mante, Michelangelo 
Palazzo Famese built: Sangallo, 
Michelangelo 

Michelangelo, Tombs of the Medici; 
Cellini, salt cellar of Francis i 
Bellini; Veronese; Tintoretto; da 
Vinci, “Virgin of the Rocks,” 
“Mona Lisa,” “The Last Supper”; 
Raphael, “The School of Athens”; 
Michelangelo, Sistine Chapel; Gi- 
orgione, “Pastoral Concert”; Ti- 
tian, "Pope Paul in” 

Sidney, Arcadia; Spenser, Faerie 
Queene; Marlowe, Doctor Faustus; 
Jonson, Every Man in His Humor; 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, King Lear, 
Othello; Bacon, The New Atlantis 
Montaigne, Essays 
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CHAPTER l6 


Man Is the Measure 



birth. Until recent times, men have looked upon the age which bears the name as a 
“sudden turning on of the light after some centuries of darkness.” Today we know 
that the Middle Ages were anything but “dark ages” because, as we have seen, medieval 
thought and art made rich contributions to our modern culture. Furthermore, we know 
that there was no revolutionary change in the development of European culture from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. But these centuries did witness the gradual shift 
from a purely medieval viewpoint to a modern one and saw the quickening of human 
activity in nearly every phase of man’s life. 

In a narrow sense, the Renaissance was a new and intense interest in the art and learn- 
ing of Greece and Rome, to the disparagement of the Middle Ages. The Renaissance 
scholars, called Humanists, imitated everything classical, loved the past, “were less inter- 
ested in the present, and not at all in the future.” This phase of the Renaissance was 
really regressive, for it looked backward in history toward antiquity. But the Renaissance 
in its broader aspects was a stimulation of interest in discoveries by explorers and scien- 
tists, a new urban culture of the rising middle class, new advances in statecraft and the 
growth of the national states, new concepts in literature and art, and a lively interest in 
secular affairs as contrasted with the otherrvorldliness of the Middle Ages. In its broad 
sense the Renaissance was progressive, for it looked forward in history and laid the 
foundations of our modern civilization. 

The Renaissance was an age of transition, a transition from medievalism with its 
emphasis on Scholasticism, church authority, and asceticism to modernism with its em- 
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phasis on science, skepticism, and individualism. The Renaissance was also a transition 
from a relatively static to a dynamic culture, from a society based on feudal, rural, and 
monastic ideals to one based on an individualistic, urban, and secular pattern. The 
Middle Ages tended to look upon the world as sinful and human nature as destined to 
be repressed; the modern age looks upon the world as vital and invites human nature 
to be expressed. In the Renaissance we find an intermingling of the two ideals. The 
common people remained illiterate and clung to the ways of their forefathers; the rela- 
tively few who had acquired education and the new culture revolted from medievalism. 
In this chapter we shall deal almost entirely with the latter group, for they heralded the 
modern world. 


The Early Renaissance in Italy (1 300-1 5(X)) 


T he waning of the Middle Ages. The Mid- 
dle Ages were waning throughout Europe 
in the fourteenth century. The Church was 
split with schism and heresy; its internadonal 
power was slowly but surely giving way before 
the rise of powerful monarchies. Trade was 
increasing among Mediterranean seaports and 
along the rivers of central Europe, bringing 
with it the rise of towns and growing wealth, 
new business methods, and an increasing in- 
terest in secular activities. Feudalism was de- 
clining before the mixed forces of the new 
middle class, which sided with the national 
monarchs, and the invention of gunpowder, 
which made useless the battle-ax of the steel- 
coated knight. Scholasticism was unable to 
satisfy the growing interest in science, travel, 
and commerce. Medieval art had exhausted 
its originality, and its particular expression of 
religious themes no longer captured the taste 
of a generation which had turned away from 
the ideal of asceticism. Even the great Gothic 
architectural forms had degenerated into ex- 
aggerated and flamboyant shapes, and the Ital- 
ian architects were already looking about for 
more suitable modes of expression. Religious 
subject matter in literature was losing its ap- 
peal. Themes of love and satires against chiv- 
alric ideals were proving more engaging to the 
sophisticated northern Italian cities. 

Why the Renaissance came first to Italy. 
The reason the Renaissance came first to Italy 
is not difficult to appreciate. The growth of 
town life in the prosperous city-states of Tus- 
cany and Lombardy stimulated a strong sec- 
ular spirit and a concern with practical affairs. 
Prosperity came in great measure from the 
brisk trade which sneh cities as Venice and 


Genoa enjoyed with the Near East. Florence 
had also built, up substantial industries and 
an extensive banking system. There were 
many among the well-to-do who could and did 
spend their money for pictures, books, and 
fine goods of all kinds. Trade had brought 
about the importation of a variegated Greek 
culture from the Byzantine empire. Within 
the towns themselves there existed a strong 
civic pride which brooked little interference 
from either Pope or emperor. The despots 
who controlled the city-states were as a rule 
patrons of the new learning who tended to 
foster the arts. They helped rather than hin- 
dered the Renaissance in Italy. 

Humanism defined. Of primary importance 
in the early Renaissance was the movement 
known as Humanism. In its narrower sense. 
Humanism was a reawakening of interest in 
the literature and philosophy of Greece and 
Rome. In its broader sense, it was a revival 
of interest in the affairs of this world and in 
the importance of the role of men here on 
earth. In the early Renaissance the spirit of 
Humanism centered mainly about the venera- 
tion of classical thought and literature, but the 
seeds of a broader ideolog;y were already taking 
root. In the later Renaissance Humanism took 
on a more positive character. It manifested 
itself in new intellectual, social, political, and 
economic activity. In its broadest and best 
sense, then. Humanism represented a rebirth 
of interest in the activities of the everyday 
world and as such prompted men to make the 
discoveries and inventions which gave the 
Renaissance its dazzling quality. 

The classic rezAval. The classical tradition 
had never died out during the Middle Ages. 
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Virgil, Cicero, and Caesar had always been not for the sake of Christianity but for the sake 
popular; Aristotle had been venerated as of the pagan civilizations of Greece and Rome, 
though he were a Christian saint; and Roman In the past the true nature of the classical 
law had been of inestimable help in the for- world had been obscured and misjudged, 
mation of canon doctrines. But the classical Churchmen made a practice of allegorizing 
writers had been interpreted in the Middle pagan literature for the uses of Christian the- 
Ages along purely religious lines and were ology. Moreover, early Christian scholars were 
cited as authorities to strengthen Christian not able to study the manuscripts of antiquity 
dogmas. Early Humanism, on the other hand, accurately enough to assign to them their 
was the enthusiastic appreciation of the classics proper place in history. Tlie result was that 
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the classical world always remained inexact 
and fanciful to scholars, while the Church 
tended to shun it because it was pagan and 
disturbing. 

In fourteenth-century Italy, however, a new 
perspective was attained. The remains of 
Rome’s imperial glory were to be found all 
over the peninsula, and Greek remains could 
be seen in southern Italy and Sicily. From 
the University of Bologna came an increasing 
desire to discover more about Roman legal 
practices. The struggle of Italian cities against 
feudal, papal, and Hohenstaufen control re- 
called the achievements of Rome as a free 
republic. By the end of the fifteenth century 
the Popes had recovered their temporal powers 
in central Italy and were engaging in secular 
activities to the detriment of their spiritual 
mission. These Renaissance Popes vied with 
the rulers of other Italian states to increase 
their prestige, and it became the fashion for 
them to act as patrons of scholars. Humanism 
spread through the land, bringing with it a 
veneration of ancient civilization and a desire 
to make over the arts, the literature, the lan- 
guage, and the modes of living according to 
classical models. 

Petrarch (1304-1374). One of the earliest of 
the Humanists was Petrarch. As a youth he 
had resented his father’s ambition to have him 
become a lawyer, and he turned to reading 
Virgil and Cicero for consolation. The story 
goes that his father once hurled the copies 
of the two classical writers into the flames, 
but the wail set up by the anguished boy 
caused the father to snatch the writings from 
the fire. From 1323 to 1326 Petrarch studied 
law at Bologna, but he dreamed always of 
the glories of the classical age. In 1327 he met 
the lady Laura, and inspired by his love of 
her, Petrarch wrote sonnets which made him 
one of the greatest lyric poets of all time. Be- 
cause he had composed his poetry in Tuscan 
Italian, he was influential along with Dante 
in making the vernacular tongue the prevail- 
ing literary medium. 

Petrarch’s portrayal of Laura is exceedingly 
significant. Earlier poets had woven about 
their heroines an air of courtly love and re- 
ligious idealization which made them quite 
unreal. Petrarch’s Laurai was a “flesh-and- 
blood” creature whom all readers could recog- 
nize as being as real and human as themselves. 

In his Secret Petrarch has an imaginary con- 


versation with St. Augustine, and here the 
conflict between new and startling ideas and 
those of medieval times is forcibly brought out. 
He comes to the conclusion that despite the 
possible importance of the world-to-come this 
world has many delights which should not 
be shunned. 

Petrarch felt that he had to return to the 
study of antiquity, for the ancients also sang 
of the joys of this world. From youth he had 
collected the works of classical writers. He 
now began to compose in Latin and wrote 
an epic called Africa, in which he glorified the 
deeds of Scipio Africanus and by which he 
hoped to gain literary immortality. In this 
poem and his Familiar Letters (he was in the 
habit of addressing his thoughts to such men 
as Livy, Ovid, Virgil, and Seneca) he showed 
his passion for the departed glory of Rome, 
and he hoped through these works to reestab- 
lish classical thought in his own age. Iron- 
ically, however, Petrarch gained immortality 
as a writer not from his Latin Africa but from 
his Italian sonnets to Laura. 

Petrarch was unable to carry out his ambi- 
tion to learn Greek, and he was not a careful 
scholar. But his interests were very broad. 
He was a great traveler; he loved nature, good 
Latin, the poets of antiquity, and the beauties 
of the world in which he lived. He was an 
enemy of medieval traditionalism and of those 
who sought to stifle an age of new attitudes. 
For all these reasons, along with his many per- 
sonal gifts, including a love of music and gar- 
dening, Petrarch’s influence upon his contem- 
poraries was enormous. He gave Humanism 
its first great impetus. 

Boccaccio (1313-1375). Another important 
early Humanist was Giovanni Boccaccio. Sent 
early in life to work in Naples for the bank- 
ing house of Bardi, Boccaccio witnessed there 
the actions of a gay and immoral court. In 
1330 he saw a beautiful lady whom he immor- 
talized in his writings as Fiammetta. Encour- 
aged by her interest in him he wrote three 
romances: Filocolo, Filostrato (which deals 
with the tragic story of Troilus and Criseyde), 
and Teseide (an account of the rivalry of 
Palamon and Arcite over the lady Emilia). 
Chaucer got inspiration for his immortal 
Troilus and Criseyde and The Knight’s Tale 
from Boccaccio's Filostrato and Teseide. In 
fact, it is possible that Chaucer may have met 
both Boccaccio and Petrarch in Italy. 
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Boccaccio’s greatest work is the Decameron, 
a selection of one hundred bawdy and irrev- 
erent tales which are supposed to have been 
recounted by three young men and seven 
young women who had gone to a villa to es- 
cape the Black Death in 1348. Ten tales are 
recounted each day, tales based on the old fab- 
liaux and chivalric accounts. Now, however, 
the spirit has changed. This time the talcs are 
told by townsmen, and they satirize the follies 
of knights and other medieval characters. The 
contempt which so many of the townsmen 
had developed toward the old and outworn 
ideals of feudalism is clearly portrayed. The 
Decameron is highly indecent by present stan- 
dards, but the stories are told with brilliant 
color. 

When Boccaccio met Petrarch in 1350, Hu- 
manism was given a fresh impetus, for Boc- 
caccio now received an insight into the values 
of antiquity. He attempted to learn Greek, 
wrote an encyclopedia of classical mythology, 
and went off to monasteries in search of manu- 
scripts. By the time Petrarch and Boccaccio 
died, the study of classical literature and learn- 
ing was in full swing in Italy. 

The search for manuscripts. The search 
after ancient manuscripts became a Renais- 
sance mania. Monastic libraries were known 
to be treasure houses, and agents of the Popes 
and other patrons carried out a diligent search. 
Before the middle of the fifteenth century, 
works by most of the important Latin authors 
were discovered. 

About the time of Boccaccio’s death the ac- 
cumulation of Greek manuscripts and their 
study was enthusiastically undertaken. Italians 
journeyed to Constantinople and brought back 
rich materials. Greeks traveled west, and one 
of them in particular, Bessarion, became the 
leader of Greek studies in Rome, translating 
many Greek manuscripts into Latin for the 
use of those who did not know Greek. Another 
important Greek scholar, Chrysoloras, lectured 
in Florence. During the fifteenth century 
many eager Italian scholars journeyed to Con- 
stantinople to learn Greek and acquire pre- 
cious manuscripts. By 1515 the most impor- 
tant Greek works in all fields were readily 
available. 

The reading of Latin and Greek literature 
led to a more careful study of ancient ruins 
and other works of art. From such study the 
Humanists came to understand the classical 
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world in a truer historical perspective. For 
example, whereas the Middle Ages had thought 
of the soldiers of Alexander the Great as 
knights, the Renaissance historians no longer 
made this naive mistake. On the other hand, 
so intent were the Humanists on getting back 
to antiquity that they resented the centuries 
between ancient Rome and themselves. This 
resentment resulted in their condemning or 
forgetting the best that the Middle Ages had 
produced. 

Shortcomings of Humanism. The cult of 
classical letters had other serious defects. The 
scholars and intellectuals became so dominated 
by Roman and Greek forms that they tended 
to imitate rather than create for themselves. 
Their passion for Ciceronian Latin became 
pernicious; their writings were rich in form 
and barren in content. Furthermore, in their 
denial of medieval values the Humanists lost 
perspective toward their own social relation- 
ships. They were prone to engage in gambling, 
debauchery, gluttony, drinking, and other 
excesses. 

Classical learning showed men that great 
civilizations had existed outside Christianity, 
and to that extent it broadened religious views. 
But, because the Greeks and Romans had said 
little about natural science, the Humanists 
scoffed at the scientific advances of their own 
day. 

Lynn Thorndike maintains that Humanism 
“did very little to further the growth of na- 
tural or mathematical science,’’ while it by 
no means put an end to Scholasticism. "The 
Humanists themselves continued to indulge in 
debates and disputations, only they argued 
whether Hannibal or Scipio was the greater 
mani instead of whether universals were real. 
... In short. Scholasticism continued almost 
unabated until Descartes or later, and the 
making of many commentaries on the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard and the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle was still going on merrily in the 
eighteenth century.’’^ 

The growth of individuality. A highly im- 
portant characteristic of the Renaissance was 
its emphasis upon the freedom and dignity of 
man as an individual. The history of the 
Renaissance is in a sense the history of the 
revival of the individual expressing himself 
brilliantly and o?ten tempestuously in art, 
literature, science, geographical discovery, and 
religion. Furthermore, in Italy man as an 
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individual began to free himself from the con- 
trol of the medieval guild, the commune, and 
the authority of an age-old religious hierarchy. 

The Greeks had been staunch supporters of 
individuality, even to the extent that Greek 
cities refused to sink their differences in the 
interest of the common good. The early 
Romans had also been individualistic, but the 
growth of the empire and compulsory strati- 
fication of society in later centuries broke 
down the ideal. The Middle Ages tended to 
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be antagonistic to individuality in most ways. 
Medieval Christianity preached self-abnega- 
tion and demanded obedience. To the degree 
that Abelard was an individualist, he was per- 
secuted as a nonconformist. 

The crusades had much to do with the re- 
vival of individuality by giving to people a 
passion for travel and a knowledge of other 
lands. The contact with Moslem culture, the 
new observation of nature, the hearkening 
back to classical ideals, the rise of vernacular 
languages at the expense of medieval Latin, 
the desire of artists to be untrammeled by me- 
dieval patterns, and the political jealousy and 
suspicion existing among the individual Ital- 
ian cities— these and other factors were instru- 
mental in fostering the ideal of individuality 
among men. 

Of course the cult of individuality had its 
drawbacks, for some carried it to excess. The 
lawlessness and political confusion of the 
Italian Renaissance was due in no small meas- 
ure to the prevailing view that every man was 
a law unto himself. 

The transition in art. While the Humanists 
were often guilty of mere imitation, the artists 
of the Renaissance were richly original. But 
these artists, like those of any period, did not 
break completely with the art that preceded 
them. They took from the Greeks an interest 
in the individual and in the beauties of the 
human form. The Renaissance artists, while 
striving for greater secular expression, found 
in the Church their greatest patron. But the 
support of the Renaissance Church was given 
to individual artists, whereas the medieval 
Church employed countless craftsmen who re- 
mained nameless. Building churches, sculp- 
turing saints and madonnas, and painting re- 
ligious murals continued throughout the Ren- 
aissance. But artists also found other subjects 
in classical mythology and in the life around 
them. 

Transitional sculpture. Sculpture had been 
developed with much skill in the Middle Ages, 
as we have noticed in a previous chapter. In 
the thirteenth century such sculptors as Nic- 
colo Pisano produced works which revealed 
both classic and medieval influences. Pisano’s 
work is an interesting mixture of the Gothic, 
the classic, and a certain realistic vigor. His 
famous pulpit at Siena illustrates the work of 
the new school, which adopted certain features 
of classic sculpture but made of it something 
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different. In the detail shown on the preced- 
ing page, the drapery, many of the faces, and 
the Roman decorative motifs at top and bot- 
tom show the classic influence. The realism 
of some of the faces shows the new Humanist 
influence, while the arrangement of the figures 
is typically medieval. 

Transitional painting. The transition from 
the Gothic to the Renaissance can be seen in 
painting in the works of such men as Cimabue, 
Giotto, and Duccio. The mere fact that there 
are individuals known by name shows a 
change to individualism in contrast to medi- 
eval anonymity. Cimabue (1840?-! 302), whose 
madonnas appear very medieval at first glance, 
had actually begun to search for fresh types 
of expression. He continued the medieval 
craft with his gold backgrounds and still 
painted altar panels in tempera as the medi- 
eval painters had done, but his madonnas vary 
slightly; they show the beginning of modeled 
forms when compared to the Byzantine flat 
patterns. The madonna shown here is pat- 
terned in the typical medieval manner. Note 
the stilted angle of the heads, the flat, round 
halos, the symmetry of pattern, and the Byzan- 
tine technique of scratching lines in the gar- 
ments through the paint to the gold. But the 
figures of the child and some of the angels look 
round and real. The small figures at the bot- 
tom are a typical oriental device to make the 
central figure important. 

The Sienese painter Duccio (i26o?-i32o?), 
shows again the mixture of medieval and 
Renaissance characteristic of the transitional 
painters. His compositions have much of the 
Byzantine about them. He took many of them 
froni Byzantine icons and painted in the 
minute tempera technique of the medieval 
period. His use of such conventions as flat 
halos, scratched lines, brilliant color, and gold 
is distinctly Byzantine. But his painting shows 
interest in the narrative, as “The Betrayal of 
Judas” (opposite) discloses, and his figures are 
not merely symbols for saints but real human 
beings with individual characteristics. Notice 
the different ways in which the figures are re- 
acting to the kiss of Judas— some fearful, some 
angry, and the Christ calm and sad. These arc 
no longer mere symbols for people. Duccio’s 
intense religious mysticism is, of course, veiy- 
medieval. In Siena Duccio and others devel- 
oped painting along conventional religious 
lines, while in Florence experimentation 
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brought forth the painting of the Renaissance. 

Giotto (i266?-i 337), a friend of Dante, gave 
the new school the greatest impetus. His work 
reveals a change in technique which was of 
great importance in developing Renaissance 
painting. At this time, owing mainly to the in- 
fluence of the Franciscan order, there was great 
activity in building. The buildings had large 
wall spaces to be decorated, and mosaic was 
expensive and slow. Fresco was cheaper and 
faster. The technique of fresco painting re- 
quires a freedom of style not possible in tem- 
pera. Because fresco is painted directly into 
wet plaster, the painter has only a few hours 
in which to work on each plastered section. 
This naturally results in g^reater freedom of 
style. Giotto used fresco to decorate whole 
churches. He shows the Renaissance interest 
in the individual by painting human emotions 
and the gestures which express them. Note 
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St. Francis expression of tenderness while 
preaching to the birds. Although there is a 
good deal of realism in his use of shading to 
create depth and roundness, the simplified 
manner in which Giotto treats such details as 
the tree in the painting below indicates that 
he is not yet completely of the Renaissance. 

Early Renaissance art. The most character- 
istic developments of early Renaissance art 
took place in Florence, but changes were going 
on all over Italy as well, in such cities as Pisa, 
Venice, and Rome. In Florence the influences 
of classicism. Humanism, scientific experi- 
ment, and the patronage of the Medici rulers 
brought forth a large group of artists, too nu- 
merous to mention by name, who experi- 
mented in various techniques and types of 
expression. The interest in the classic wakened 
the artists to the use of the human body as 
a means of expression, while the increased 
knowledge of science directed them to study 
anatomy, light and shade, and perspective. 
That the classic influence was of great im- 
portance is not to be denied, but the art of 
this period was not a mere imitation of the 
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classic ideals, but an expression of the bril- 
liant and dramatic era which produced Ren- 
aissance work. 

Renaissance patrons. In the Italian cities 
continually growing trade and industry pro- 
duced a moneyed class of traders, bankers, and 
manufacturers, many of whom displayed their 
wealth and bolstered their social importance 
by patronizing artists and scholars. Nearly all 
the art of the period was made possible by 
the patronage of wealthy businessmen, ruling 
families, and Popes. The leadership of Flor- 
ence in the development of Renaissance art 
can be traced in great part to the patronage 
of the ruling house of Medici. The Medici 
were wealthy bankers and brilliant rulers, con- 
trolling the government of Florence through- 
out the fifteenth century and fostering the arts 
with enthusiasm. Cosimo, who controlled the 
destinies of the family from 1429 tor 1464, for 
example, ably managed the affairs of Florence, 
gave commissions to Fra Angelico and Fra 
Filippo Lippi, collected manuscripts, and cre- 
ated the Platonic Academy, which stimulated 
the reading of Plato in opposition to the medi- 
eval reliance upon Aristotle. 

Cosimo’s grandson, Lorenzo de’ Medici 
(“the Magnificent”), first citizen of Florence 
from 1469 until his death in 1492, not only 
carried on the family’s proud traditions but 
gave it additional luster. He bestowed patron- 
age and good advice upon painters, scholars, 
sculptors, and poets. Lorenzo himself was an 
able writer of verse. During his lifetime and 
under his patronage and guidance Florence 
reached its highest degree of artistic and intel- 
lectual perfection. Lorenzo not only gave com- 
missions to Botticelli and Verrocchio, he also 
encouraged a young lad with a broken nose 
who was working with stone in his gardens at 
Florence. Lorenzo had not erred in his discern- 
ment of genius; the lad was Michelangelo. 

Other princes, ruling despots of city-states, 
also patronized the arts— the Sforzas in Milan, 
the Gonzagas in Mantua, the Estes in Ferrara, 
the Montefeltros in Urbino, the court of 
Naples, and the Popes. The Popes were tem- 
poral as well as spiritual rulers, since they 
were political heads of the territoi-y known as 
the Papal States. They were as eager as the 
other Italian princes to patronize the arts, and 
some of them were themselves scholars of 
ability. Their projects for the. beautification of 
Rome included the Sistine chapel, commissions 
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to Michelangelo, da Vinti, Raphael, and Cel- 
lini, and the costly cathedral of St. Peter’s. 

In the sixteenth century the Popes resembled 
the other secular rulers and even outdid them 
in the splendors of their court. Such a Pope 
as Alexander vi (1498-1503), in fact, gave the 
religious critics of the age something to cry 
against. He was the father of the unscrupu- 
lous Cesare and Lucrezia Borgia and devoted 
more time and thought to furthering the for- 
tunes of his family than he did to religious 
matters. Wealthy families came to consider 
the office of Pope a desirable plum, and the 
Medici succeeded in achieving the office for 
two of their members, Leo x (1513-1581), son 
of Lorenzo, and Clement vii (1523-1534). 
nephew of Leo. Leo was a Humanist of bril- 
liant endowments, and his pontificate was one 
of great activity in the arts and learning in 
Rome. But religious thinkers objected to his 
Humanism, and indeed the situation of the 
Renaissance Popes as patrons of Humanist 
scholars was an anomaly, for Humanism im- 
plied the negation of the authority of the 
Church. 

Renaissance artists. The artists of the 
period were fine craftsmen and were also 
businessmen. Some of them ran studios with 
many assistants, and filled commissions as a 
shop would fill orders. The patrons allowed 
the artists a great deal of artistic freedom, but 


nevertheless the patron must be flattered occa- 
sionally and his commissions followed care- 
fully. The Renaissance artist worked almost 
exclusively on commission, with a definite 
place in mind for the finished work. This 
situation provides an interesting contrast with 
later periods, when artists painted when and 
as they wished and then attempted to sell the 
work to anyone who would buy it. 

Early Renaissance architecture. In archi- 
tecture the influence of the Church continued, 
but there was also a great deal of interest in 
Florence in secular buildings such as palaces. 
The Pitti palace (below), owned at one time by 
the Medici family, is an example of early palace 
architecture, with its impressive, heavy facade, 
a dwelling capable of being used as a fortress 
when intrigues and conspiracies became dan- 
gerous. A comparison of this Brunelleschi de- 
sign with the later Farnese palace by Michel- 
angelo (page 447) will show not only the 
change in general type but the later elabora- 
tion of detail, as life became more sumptuous. 

Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446) marked 
the beginning of the new architecture. The 
fact that we know the names of individual 
architects is significant in showing the change 
from the group building of the Middle Ages 
to the individualistic work of the Renaissance. 
As a youth Brunelleschi visited Rome, where 
he studied the construction of ancient edifices. 
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His buildings in Florence were not just copies 
of Roman models, although the Roman influ- 
ence is everywhere. His most famous creation 
was the dome of the cathedral at Florence 
(visible at the far left of the picture on page 
445). More characteristic were buildings widi 
arcades of round Roman arches, Roman pedi- 
ments above the windows, .and Roman deco- 
rative motifs. 

Early Renaissance sculpture. In Florence 
Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1455) was advancing 
further in the direction of a new type of sculp- 
ture. Ghiberti was trained to be a goldsmith. 



Donatello: statue of gattamelata 


which gave him proficiency in creating delicate 
figures. When he completed the bronze east 
doors of the baptistry in Florence, his work- 
manship was so superb that Michelangelo de- 
clared his doors worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise. His attempt to produce atmosphere 
and perspective in a bronze relief, however, 
was perhaps not the best use of a material 
which in itself is three-dimensional. In “Adam 
and Eve” (left), one of the panels of the 
baptistry doors, perspective is used in the dis- 
tant figures of the angels to create, on an 
almost flat surface, an impression of atmos- 
phere and space. Ghiberti’s experiments were 
of great importance in their influence on the 
painters. In this period sculpture led painting 
in experiments with anatomy and light and 
shade. 

Another sculptor living in Florence at this 
time was Donatello (13867-1466), a man who 
was influenced by classical models to a great 
extent. His work shows an advanced knowl- 
edge of anatomy, which he used in a lifelike 
manner. His bronze equestrian statue of Gat- 
tamelata the condottiere (professional soldier) 
is realistic in detail. The casting of these huge 
bronze statues, twice life size, was an achieve- 
ment in itself. The statue of Colleoni by Ver- 
rocchio, sketched on the map on page 435, is 
another example of the Renaissance eques- 
trian statue. Verrocchio’s horse has one fore- 
leg unsupported, a difficult achievement with 
the casting facilities of the time. In that time 
the figures were first modeled in clay on wood 
frames, then cast in a mold made from the 
clay. 

Early Renaissance painting. In Florence 
there were two trends in painting. On one 
hand were the scientific painters, who were 
constantly searching for new techniques and 
means of expression, and on the other were 
those painters who made use of their contem- 
poraries' discoveries for self-expression with- 
out contributing technical knowledge of their 
own. An example of the first trend was the 
brilliant young Masaccio, whose work gave im- 
petus to painting. Although he painted tra- 
ditional subjects, he introduced a note of real- 
ism which influenced later painters as Dona- 
tello influenced sculptors. Compare the “Ex- 
pulsion of Adam and Eve” (page 443) with the 
Cimabue madonna (page 439) to see the new 
treatment. The figures of Adam and Eve show 
Masaccio’s more realistic portrayal of anatomy 
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and his use of perspective and modeling of 
figures in light and shade. 

Domenico Veneziano (d. 1461) introduced 
the technique of oil glazing, an innovation of 
great importance. In his profile portraits 
Veneziano used tempera “underpainting” for 
his hard, precise drawing, and then laid over it 
thin "glazes" of oil paint. In this way he could 
get a softness of shading not possible in the 
more linear tempera technique. Oil glazing 
came to be very popular with later artists, be- 
cause it could produce depth and atmosphere 
more realistically. Ck>mpare Duccio's tempera 
painting “The Betrayal of Judas" (page 438} 
with the much later oil-glazed painting “Vir- 
gin of the Rocks” (page 449). Oil glazing had 
already developed in Flanders, and through 
Venetian contacts there Veneziano brought the 
technique to Venice and from there to Flor- 
ence. 

An example of the less scientific painter is 
Fra Angelico (1387-1455). a contemporary of 
Masaccio really only in time, for the two artists 
represent completely different ages. Fra An- 
gelico painted religious scenes of surpassing 
beauty and reverence, but although he was 
himself inflncnccd by Masaccio to the point 
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of incorporating the latter’s realism into his 
backgrounds and settings, the spirit of his 
work remained essentially medieval. 

Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497) and Sandro 
Botticelli (1444-1510) were other painters who 
did not experiment in science as applied to art 
but showed the influence of the experimenters 
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of the day. Gozzoli pleased the townsmen 
of Florence by painting interesting secular 
studies of city life. His decorations in the 
Medici chapel of the Riccardi palace show 
the procession which took place when the 
patriarch of Constantinople visited Florence. 
The procession is entitled “Journey of the 
Magi," but in reality it is full of portraits of 
important people of the day. As such it is in- 
teresting reportorial work. The detail shown 
on page 443 is a portrait of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
represented as one of the three kings. 

Botticelli used a nervous and sensitive line. 
Observe the fluttering line in the garments in 
the detail of the Three Graces from “Spring,” 
opposite. The movement and patterning of 
hair and garments in his paintings are particu- 
larly distinctive. He painted in an imagina- 
tive and unrealistic manner and linked both 
pagan and Christian subject matter. After 
painting many such classically inspired pic- 
tures, Botticelli was influenced by the Domini- 
can preacher Savonarola and thereafter be- 
came intensely religious in his subject matter, 
even to the extent of destroying some of his 
earlier works. 


The High Renaissance (1500-1530) 


P olitical change in Italy. In April, 1492, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, ruler of Florence, 
was dying in his villa outside the city. Sud- 
denly he sent for the Dominican preacher 
Savonarola, whose words and zeal in preaching 
had been taking all Florence by storm and who 
had prophesied that the Church was to be 
scourged and regenerated. He came to the 
dying Lorenzo, told him that he must have 
faith in the mercy of God, restore all ill-gotten 
gains to the city, and give back to Florence its 
freedom from Mcdicean rule. Lorenzo agreed 
to the first two stipulations, but he regarded 
the ascetic Savonarola in stern silence upon 
hearing his third request. No true son of the 
Medici could think of giving up control of 
Florence. Lorenzo turned his face to the wall, 
while Savonarola waited in vain for an answer. 
Lorenzo died without giving back to Florence 
her lost liberty. 

Lorenzo died in an era of great change. A 
new day was at hand for Italy, though not 
exactly the kind which Savonarola had antici- 
pated. Three years after Liorenzo’s death 
Charles viii of France came down to conquer 


Italy. We are not here concerned with traang 
the details of political events. It will suffice to 
say that from 1495 to 1559 the Italian states 
were the pawns of foreign powers. French and 
Spanish armies fought on Italian soil. Battles 
were fought over boundaries. All Europe be- 
came involved in the struggle for supremacy 
between rival Hapsburg and French kings. 
Strangely enough, it was in the midst of 
this political turmoil that the Italian Renais- 
sance reached its zenith. In fact, the very tur- 
bulence of conditions was in a sense an expres- 
sion of Renaissance individuality. 

Savonarola {1452-1498). When Charles viii 
of France was invited by the Duke of Milan to 
seize the kingdom of Naples, there was one 
man who welcomed the invasion of the for- 
eigner— Savonarola, the Florentine preacher 
and reformer, who had long been prophesying 
the coming of such a man as the scourge of 
God. Savonarola’s influence upon his own 
times was enormous. When the discredited 
Medici fled before Charles, the Dominican 
zealot organized the city as a republic and 
managed to keep the French from sacking 
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The martyrdom of Savonarola in the public square of Florence is pictured in this contemporary painting. 


Florence on their way to Naples. Meanwhile 
he attacked the iniquities of the Borgia Pope, 
Alexander vi, and he was such a master of 
oratory that he persuaded the wealthy and 
pleasure-loving Florentines, for a while, to 
make bonfires of their luxuries and jewels. 
Savonarola was later hailed by Luther and' 
the Protestants as a forerunner of their move- 
ment. Actually he was trying to bring the 
papacy back to its tradition of simple living 
and high thinking and thus avert the Prot- 
estant Revolt. 

But Savonarola did not possess the power 
to enforce his dictates. On May 23, 1498, pub- 
licly humiliated in the great square of Florence 
by having his Dominican garb torn from him, 
Savonarola with two companions was hanged 
and burned, a victim of political intrigue. 

MachiavellVs political theories. The rise of 
powerful states during the Renaissance, dis- 
cussed in Chapter 15, was "accompanied by new 
political theories. The man who gave most 
eloquent voice to the new concepts of state- 
craft was Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-15*7). An 
able historian who wrote an eight-volume His- 
tory of Florence, Machiavelli also had experi- 
ence in state diplomacy, performing duties at 
times for Cesare Borgia. Machiavelli wanted 
to see that the foreign armies who periodically 
invaded Italy were expelled from the land. 


and he thought it necessary that the disunited 
cities of Italy be united under one ruler. He 
argued that a patriotic tyrant, making use 
of all weapons at his command, could achieve 
that end. The Prince sets forth the techniques 
which the tyrant is to use. The techniques are 
a brilliant exposition of the low state of moral- 
ity during the Renaissance. Machiavelli wrote 
a longer and better-balanced work on the same 
subject, called Discourses. However, the world 
knows him for The Prince. 

In The Prince Machiavelli argued that the 
end justifies the means and that whatever 
makes for success is right. Thus he separated 
political science entirely from ethics. Some of 
the statements in his famous justification of 
success and exp)ediency are quite breath-taking 
to the political moralist. In counseling the 
prince upon his acquisition of a new princi- 
pality, Machiavelli says that “injuries ought to 
be done all at one time, so that, being tasted 
less, they offend less; benefits ought to be given 
little by little, so that the flavor of them may 
last longer.” Again, "Hence it is necessary 
for a prince wishing to hold his own to know 
how to do wrong, and to make use of it or 
not according to necessity." 

Machiavelli suggested also that his prince, 
after summing up all elements, should then act 
aggressively in order to win fortune. “For my 
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part I consider that it is better to be adventur- 
ous than cautious, because fortune is a woman, 
and if you wish to keep her under, it is neces- 
sary to beat and ill-use her; and it is seen that 
she allows herself to be mastered by the adven- 
turous rather than by those who go to work 
more coldly.” ® 

Machiavelli has been soundly criticized for 
his lack of morality, yet at the same time he 
has been studiously read by generations of 
statesmen. We must remember that he was a 
product of his age and with extraordinary ob- 
jectivity simply wrote down what appeared to 
him the most valid means of ensuring success in 
the administration of a state. It is interesting 
that Victor Emmanuel, who succeeded in 
uniting Italy, slept with Machiavelli’s Prince 
beneath his pillow and derived much inspira- 
tion from the last chapter of the book, "An 
Exhortation to Liberate Italy from the Bar- 
barians." It has been pointed out that in 
Machiavelli’s masterpiece we see the begin- 
ning of a theory of social dynamics, namely, 
that a state must cither expand and develop 
or decay. He is the great apologist for the 
philosophy of political expediency and power 
politics. It is not difficult to understand why 
Napoleon read Machiavelli so avidly or why 
modern dictators have found so much to their 
liking in The Prince. The Prince is far re- 
moved in point of time but not in ideology 
from Mein Kampf by Adolf Hitler. 

High Renaissance art. In the Italy of a mar- 
tyred Savonarola, an invading French army, 
a secularized papacy, and a calculating Machia- 
velli, Renaissance art achieved a high state of 
brilliance. We may wonder how art could 
flower in so much political turmoil. For one 
thing. Renaissance warfare was conducted by 
professional armies and involved compara- 
tively few people, so that most people could 
continue with their daily tasks without much 
interference. Another reason lay in the spirit 
abroad. The age pulsated with activity and 
new ideas, and the artists of the period were 
probably influenced by the new ideas and en- 
thusiasms of others. Still another reason, one 
which we have mentioned earlier, was the 
existence of so many genuine patrons of the 
arts. These wealthy men were constantly carry- 
ing on war with one anothtr, but they ap- 
preciated the value of the artist in society, 
and took special pains to see not only that 
he would not be harmed but on the contrary 


that he be allowed to grace their courts and 
receive particular favor. 

A great deal of the artistic activity of the 
High Renaissance was carried on in Rome. 
Rome had patrons who could give more money 
and opportunities to artists. The Popes of the 
period had become the most art conscious and 
lavish of all patrons, as the pontificates of 
Leo X, Clement vii, and others attest. The 
greatest artists of the period worked in the 
Vatican at one time or another. It was full of 
secular luxuries. It did not seem inconsistent 
to Popes and artists to include representations 
of mythological figures in the decorations of 
the sacred palace. 

Architecture in the High Renaissance. Some 
of the period developments in architecture can 
be seen in the cathedral of St. Peter’s in Rome 
(illustrated on the next page). This building 
was the work of many famous Renaissance 
architects. It shows the lavish decoration so 
popular in these times. By this time no more 
building was done in the Gothic style and in 
its place arose a style which took inspira- 
tion from the buildings of classical times. The 
vogue of borrowing styles of architecture from 
former periods was begun in the R.enaissance. 
Not until recently have architects become in- 
terested in developing new structural methods 
instead of borrowing styles from other periods. 
Renaissance architects made no structural in- 
novations; in fact, they often had to use iron 
rods to support their beautiful but badly built 
arches. Their contribution was in decoration 
and in decorative features, such as the balus- 
trade, arcade, and cornice. The balustrade 
usually served the purpose of a guard rail. The 
one on the top of the fagade of St. Peter’s is 
almost as high as a man, and although this 
makes it more noticeable as a decoration, it is 
useless as a guard rail. The cornice was used 
in the interior of St. Peter’s between the col- 
umns and the vault of the roof, as can be seen 
in the illustration. It served no purpose but 
that of decoration. *rhe interior of St. Peter’s 
shows a lack of scale. The structure itself, the 
decoration, and even the figure sculpture is so 
large that it is impossible in such a picture 
as this to see how huge it is. A man is not 
much taller than the bases of the columns in 
the nave. 

The architect Bramante (1444?-! 5 14) was 
most influential in fixing the stamp of old 
Rome indelibly on the products of the new 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF ST. PETER S CATHEDRAL IN ROME. FROM THE MAIN DOOB 


“Roman school." He is especially remembered 
for his plans for the construction of St. Peter's, 
in whi^ he visualized an ediRce built in the 
foim of' a Greek cross. Bramante died before 
the church was finished, and it was left to the 
artist Michelangelo to complete the work with 
an impressive dome (illustrated on the map, 
page 435)- 

Renaissance architects also made advances 
in the construction of palaces and other secular 
buildings. Examples of these are to be found 
in Rome, Venice, and the smaller cities. The 
Palazzo Farnese in Rome was the work of the 
architects Sangallo and Michelangelo. It illus- 
trates the new use of classical details applied 
to Renaissance compositions. The pediments 
over the windows, the engaged columns, and 
the decorative details all show cla.ssical in- 
spiration made into something new. The pal- 
aces of this period did not have to be for- 
tresses, ^too, and, compared with the earlier 
palaces, they are more decorative and refined. 
From the height of the Renaissance onward, 
all Europe began to take to the new architec- 
ture, which appealed to the bourgeoisie, the 
lovers of secularism and luxury, and the 
devotees of antiquity. 

Sculpture. Sculpture in the High Renais- 
sance reached its peak in the work of Michel- 
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angelo Buonarroti (1475-1564). The glorifica- 
tion of the nude, particularly the male body, 
was a characteristic of Michelangelo’s art. The 
Middle Ages had looked upon nudity as in- 
decent and alien to the philosophy of despis- 
ing everything human as sinful and evil. 
Michelangelo was a fitting follower of Phidias 
the Greek in his portrayal of the male body. 
But there is none of the classic left in Michel- 
angelo’s use of the human form. He has ideal- 
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ized the body and given it a strength and force 
which lift it to superhumanness. Even the 
thoughtful figure of Lorenzo (left) and the 
reposing figures below him are full of strength. 
In his great compositions such as the Medici 
tombs can be seen Michelangelo’s free, sweep- 
ing composition, which contained the seeds of 
the later baroque style. 

Perhaps the finest of the sculptors after 
Michelangelo was Benvenuto Cellini (1500- 
1572). However, Cellini was a greater crafts- 
man than artist. As a goldsmith he was ex- 
tremely skillful, and the objects which he cre- 
ated show an extraordinary ability with detail. 
The salt cellar of Francis i is a tour de force 
in luxurious gold craftsmanship, but it ex- 
hibits a Renaissance interest in ornamentation 
rather than utility. 

High Renaissance painting. Painters of the 
period extended the technical experiments of 
the fifteenth-century artists and used the new 
techniques in creating art which was a true 
expression of the age which produced it. In 
their work there is no trace of the medieval, 
and they went far beyond the earlier classic in- 
fluences. The great technical facility which 
permitted them to embody their ideas in works 
of art was made possible by earlier experi- 
ments in light and shade, perspective, and 
representation of anatomy. But although these 
men were great technicians, they did not al- 
low workmanship to outweigh content in their 
work but maintained a balance between the 
two. 

Leonardo da Vinci ( 1452 - 1519 ). The little 
information we have concerning the life of 
Leonardo the Florentine comes in large meas- 
ure from the colorful but often inaccurate 
account by Vasari, a contemporary artist. Ac- 
cording to Vasari: 

“The radiance of his countenance, which 
was splendidly beautiful, brought cheerfulness 
to the heart of the most melancholy ... he 
possessed so great a degree of physical strength, 
that he was capable of restraining the most 
impetuous violence, and was able to bend one 
of the iron rings used for the knocker of doors, 
or a horseshoe, as if it were lead ... he ex- 
tended shelter and hospitality to every friend, 
rich or poor . . . and as the city of Florence 
received a great gift in the birth of Leonardo, 
so did it suffer a more than grievous loss at 
his death.”® 

We know that Leonardo was an extraor- 
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dinarily versatile man, proficient in as wide a 


variety of subjects as Aristotle: mathematics, 
architecture, geology, botany, physiology, anat- 
omy, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry. 
He was always experimenting. The result was 
that he finished very little that he began. To 
quote Vasari again: “Leonardo, with his pro- 
found intelligence of art, commenced various 
undertakings, many of which he never com- 
pleted, because it appeared to him that the 
hand could never give its due perfection to 
the object or purpose which he had in his 
thoughts, or beheld in his imagination.”^ 

In painting, Leonardo was a superb draughts- 
man and a master of soft modeling in full 
light and shade. He went about his placement 
of figures scientifically and created groups per- 
fectly balanced in the given space. He was 
particularly fond of a pyramidical composition 
such as that in the "Virgin of the Rocks.” Yet 
his is not a mere mechanical formula repeated 
again and again. 

One of Leonardo’s most famous paintings 
is the “Mona Lisa.” Another is "The Last 
Supper,” a deep psychological study of tlie. 
moment when Christ tells His twelve disciples 
that one will betray Him. Unfortunately it has 
been practically obliterated by climate. Leon- 
ardo was experimenting with the use of an oil 
medium combined with plaster when he 
painted this picture on the walls of the refec- 
tory of Santa Maria della Grazie in Milan. It 
was an unsuccessful experiment, and the paint- 
ing is rapidly disappearing. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI : VIRGIN OR THE ROCKS 




MICHELANGELO; THE CREATION OF ADAM (fRESCO) 
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RAPHAEL: THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS (FRESCO) 


Leonardo da Vinci was really the last of 
the great Florentine painters, the one who 
developed the science of the earlier painters 
tp its highest point. In the “Virgin of the 
Rocks” (page 449) can be seen the realistic 
perspective and light and shade which he de- 
veloped. Meantime painters in Rome were 
executing the commissions of Popes, and the 
center of artistic activity moved to Rome. 

Raphael. Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520) was 
wealthy, courted, praised, and imitated 
throughout his brief but brilliant career. Not 
only was he the special favorite of Leo x, but 
he was idealized for the next three and a half 
centuries as having all the qualities of a great 
artist. Although a brilliant painter, Raphael 
was guilty of a certain superficiality and senti- 
mentalism. He was himself aware of these 
faults when he saw some of Michelangelo’s 
work, for he attempted, rather unsuccessfully, 
to incorporate into his own eclectic style his 
rival’s achievement of dynamic strength and 
virility. Raphael was not very successful in his 
attempt, but his fluent style fe pleasing in its 
own way. The mural “The School of Athens” 


shows Raphael as an able composer, while his 
portraits show an insight into character. A 
comparison of the way in which Raphael deco- 
rated a wall (above) with the treatment of the 
same problem by an Egyptian (page 47), and 
Giotto (page 440) will reveal striking differ- 
ences. Raphael used perspective, creating the 
illusion of depth in the wall. 

Michelangelo as a painter. Excelling as 
sculptor, painter, engineer, and architect, 
Michelangelo was also a painter of the highest 
caliber. Michelangelo looked upon sculpture 
as his first love. When he turned to painting 
the Sistine Chapel at the command of Julius 
II, he grumbled at the enormous task and said 
he was a sculptor, not a painter. The gigantic 
task of painting the ten thousand square feet 
of ceiling took him four years and included 
one hundred forty-five pictures. Most of this 
work he did absolutely alone on high scaf- 
folds, lying on his back. In painting as in 
sculpture he made use of the male nude figure, 
and his knowledge of anatomy and the move- 
ment of the human body is remarkable. To 
conceive of these figures as one unified com- 
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position required a vast store of knowledge 
and an almost incredible skill. The figures in 
the Sistine Chapel are pagan in tire extreme, 
with Christ “like a Hercules.” “The Creation 
of Adam” (page 449) is a detail from the Sis- 
tine Chapel paintings. Notice the way in 
which the long, relaxed line of Adam’s body 
contrasts with the tense, active lines of the 
group supporting the Creator. 

One of those versatile geniuses who were the 
idols of Renaissance society, Michelangelo in 
addition to being an artist and engineer was 
also a creditable poet and politician. Writing 
as an old man, he shows a thin-edged humor 
in his description of himself: “I live alone, 
confined like the pith in a tree. My teeth 
rattle like the keys of a musical instrument; 
my face is a scarecrow; in one ear a spider 
spins its web; in the other a cricket chirps all 
night; my catarrh rattles in my throat and will 
not let me sleep. This is the end to which art, 
which proves my glory, has brought me.”® 

The decline of Roman and Florentine paint- 
ing. It was next to* impossible to expect that 
Renaissance painting could have continued to 
maintain the standard of quality which had 
been set by such artists as da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, and Raphael. Painting was bound to 
decline in the hands of successors who had the 
technical facility but lacked the imagination of 
the masters, and who tried to hide their de- 
ficiencies by exaggeration and sentimentalism. 
Where, for example, the madonnas of da 
Vinci and Raphael had been marked by re- 
straint of feeling and poise of feature, the ma- 
donnas of lesser artists were depicted with 
tears rolling down their checks or gazing at the 
onlooker with simpering smiles. 

The Venetian school. In Venice, however, 
painting continued on a high level. The 
Renaissance came later there than elsewhere. 
It was an appropriate setting for the develop- 
ment of a lavish art. The beautiful colors and 
clear atmosphere of Venice led painters to be 
interested in rich color and the effect of air 
and space, rather than in the more solid form 
of the other Italian schools. Its wealthy 
middle-class merchant princes were willing to 
play the role of patron. A Venetian school of 
artists now arose under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, given great impetus by the paint- 
ing of Giovanni Bellini (1450-1516), who was 
the first to depart from the rather sculptural 
art of other parts of Italy. 



GIORGIONE: PASTORAL CONCERT 


Venetian art was the final expression of the 
secularization of painting. While the artists 
sometimes painted exquisite madonnas, they 
were imbued with the Venetian spirit of 
wealth, civic pride, and love of splendor and 
color. Wealthy merchanis and proud doges 
commissioned pictures of themselves rigged 
out in rich brocades and gold chains and 
grouped with beautiful young women who 
scarcely looked like madonnas. I’herc is sensu- 
ality in Venetian painting evident in the art- 
ists’ love of decoration, rich costumes, and 
striking, nude figures. 

The Venetian painters excelled in chiaro- 
scuro (the technique of employing full light 
and shade). Compare such paintings as “Pope 
Paul” and the Florentine “Virgin of the 
Rocks” with Duccio’s “Betrayal of J udas” and 
Giotto’s "St. Francis” to see this development. 
They used the technique of tempera and oil 
glaze in a characteristic manner, applying a 
thick tempera underpainting which pnxluced 
a rich color and light with oil glazing. 

Giorgione (1478-1511) was strongly affected 
by Humanism. His indebtedness to antiquity 
is shown in his subject matter by his use of 
classical themes and idyllic landscapes. In this 
respect Giorgione was like Botticelli, who also 
delighted in pagan subject matter. But unlike 
Botticelli, who made his mythological figures 
imaginative and unrealistic, Giorgione’s muses 
and Venuses were quite obviously lovely Vene- 
tian models. The figures in the "Pastoral Con- 
cert” (above) show this complete worldliness. 

Titian (i4^7?-i576) made particularly bril- 
liant use of the oil-glaze technique. In his 
active life of ninety-nine years (it took a plague 
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to carry him off) he painted prolifically. Deft 
in his handling of figures and color, he painted 
in a completely secular fashion, and even his 
religious pictures are concerned with sensuous 
beauties of color and atmosphere. His por- 
traits show the same love of color and texture 
of rich fabrics, but these are always subordi- 
nated to the portrayal of the sitter's character. 
This love of rich fabrics and delight in tex- 
tures can be seen in Titian’s portrait of Pope 
Paul III (below), but the clothes and back- 
ground are treated as large masses which do 
not detract from the face. 

Paolo Veronese (1528-1588) and Tintoretto 
(1518-1592) are two other important Venetian 
painters. Tintoretto used strong light and 
shade in a very dramatic manner. Later we 
shall find his influence in the work of El Greco 
in Spain. 

Music in the Renaissance. Music made great 
advances at this time. Polyphonic music came 
into existence, with its combination of various 
voice parts. Such new instruments as the 
violin, spinet, and harpsichord were de- 
veloped. The greatest of the masters of poly- 
phonic music was Giovanni da Palestrina 
(1525-1594), who gave expression to his own 
deep piety with religious music that is today 
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as much admired by music lovers as it ever 
was. In 1594 the first opera was produced. 
But the greatest composers were yet unborn. 

The rise of secular drama. The Renaissance 
also witnessed the rise of secular drama. Dur- 
ing classical times the drama was free both in 
expression and subject matter. The decline of 
the Roman empire was accompanied by de- 
cline in the drama and the use of theaters. 
However, as we saw earlier, the drama arose 
again during the later Middle Ages, although it 
began as an agent of the Church and was at first 
used simply for purposes of visual education. 
Thus grew up the miracle and morality plays, 
which drew the townsmen eagerly to the 
church porch or an adjacent stage to witness 
the enactment of scenes which they all knew 
and loved. Certain rather naive secular ele- 
ments were introduced into these plays, but a 
complete divorce of the Church and stage did 
not occur until the Renaissance. 

The new plays were written in the vernacu- 
lar, and their themes were often taken from 
classical sources. In time there developed a 
type of comedy, called the commedia del arte, 
which reflected the everyday life of the Renais- 
sance. As secular dramas grew in popularity, 
theaters were once again built to afford a 
permanent setting for their presentation. The 
stage had walls on the side and back, with five 
entrances. 

Poetry and prose. Epic poetry was extremely 
popular. The best known epic was Ariosto’s 
Orlando furioio, written in 1515. Poetry with 
pastoral motifs also won attention at this 
time. Novels and lampoons attracted interest. 
The most notorious of the lampoonists was 
Pietro Aretino (1492-1556), whose blackmail of 
famous contemporaries won him both a large 
fortune and a notorious reputation and gave 
to him the title Scourge of Princes. 

Manners. Manners became more refined in 
the Renaissance. Giovanni della Casa (d. 
1556) wrote a Galateo of Manners and Be- 
haviours, which summed up what the socially 
correct lady and gentleman should (and 
should not) do: 

"It is also an unmannerly part for a man 
to lay his nose upon the cup where another 
must drink; or upon the meat that another 
must eat, to the end to smell unto it; but 
rather I would wish he should not smell at all, 
no, not to that which he himself should eat 
and drink because it might chance there might 
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fall some drop from his nose. . . . Neither, by 
my advice, shalt thou reach to any man that 
cup of wine whereof thy self hast drunk and 
tasted, without he be more than a familiar 
friend unto thee. And much less must thou 
give any part of the pear or the fruit which 
thou has bitten in thy mouth before.”® 

The most famous book dealing with Renais- 
sance manners, written by Baldassarre Castig- 
lione (1478-1529), is called The Courtier. Ac- 
cording to Castiglione the best courtier is likely 
to be of noble birth, but his true worth is 
created “by character and intellect rather than 
by birth.”^ Not only must he be brave at all 
times, but he must also be schooled in liter- 
ature and the Humanist virtues. This was a 
departure from the old chivalric code of feudal 
times. 

In his Autobiography Cellini has given us a 
remarkable insight into the manners and 
morals of that vivid period of history and at 
the same time demonstrated that he possessed 
that prime characteristic of the Renaissance— 
virtu. Virtu is not to be confused with 
virtue. The two words had no connection with 
each other; in fact, a man possessing virtu 

The Renaissance 

Q^pread of the Renaissance. The Renaissance 
O developed first in Italy, for reasons we have 
already examined. Presently the stimulating 
ideas current in Italy began to spread beyond 
the Alps and combine with indigenous de- 
velopments to produce a French Renaissance, 
an English Renaissance, and so on. In each 
country thought and art, while influenced pro- 
foundly by Italy, developed in distinctive ways. 
The Renaissance outside Italy was not merely 
a copying or adaptation of Italian modes and 
forms; it was a movement which arose in each 
country in part out of the same conditions 
that produced it in Italy. 

Remaining feudal and monastic much 
longer than Italy, the northern countries grad- 
ually came to life while Italy was at the zenith 
of her wealth and influence. The great dis- 
coveries which began at the end of the fifteenth 
century brought great changes in European 
life. The Italian trade monopoly was broken 
by the discovery of new routes to the east. 
The increase of trade which developed in 
northern Europe, especially with the influx of 
precious metals from the New World, brought 


often appeared to be conspicuously deficient 
in virtue, as did Cellini himself. Virtu meant 
the gifts of natural ability and tremendous 
vitality, culminating in genuine achievement. 
To possess virtu and to be a universal 
man (uomo universale)— these constituted the 
Renaissance ideal of a great man. While Cel- 
lini approximated the ideal closely, it was 
achieved completely by such geniuses as da 
Vinci and Michelangelo. If in our eyes Cellini 
appears immoral, it was because his age was 
immoral. If he astounds us with his violence 
and turbulence, it was because the High 
Renaissance was violent and turbulent. If he 
amazes us with his vitality and rich imagina- 
tion, it was partly because his age was strong 
and unruly and lavish in its creativeness. 

Women in Renaissance society. Renaissance 
women enjoyed a much higher social position 
than they had known in the Middle Ages. 
Some of them were extremely intellectual and 
well educated. To women who took an active 
part in public affairs (and possessed much 
virtu) the name virago was given. Catherine 
Sforza, who carried on warfare as ably as any 
man, is a celebrated example of the virago. 

throughout Europe 

more and more people to the towns and made 
wealthy burghers of many tradesmen, bankers, 
and craftsmen. The towns had their own life 
—their own laws and customs and atmos|)here. 
Urban life was sophisticated as compared with 
life on the manor, and townsmen were eager 
for entertainment, interesting ideas, and 
means of .showing their wealth and enhancing 
their social prestige. At the same time, the new 
towns of northern Europe entered into greater 
commercial activities with Italian cities, and 
thus Italian ideas traversed the routes of trade 
northward over the Alps. 

As in Italy, wealthy burghers played patron 
to artists and scholars, both native and Italian. 
The rulers of the rising nations also added 
brilliance to their courts by importing artists 
from Italy or sponsoring their own coun- 
trymen. 

The development of printing. Printing was 
an important element in the diffusion of the 
Italian Renaissance and in the exchange of 
ideas between men of all countries. Two ele- 
ments were essential to this invention, paper 
and movable type. The Greeks and Romans 
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A Flemish artist paints the building of a highway between two walled towns in the fifteenth century. Ax and 
rope men are chopping and pulling down trees to clear the path for the pavers, who sit on stools. The road surface 
is to be of heavy block stone, Pfote the construction of the arched bridge. 


had written on papyrus. The Middle Ages Gutenberg, who used movable type in his 
made use of parchment, the dressed skins of printing shop at Mainz to produce papal docu- 
such animals as sheep. Both papyrus and parch- menis and the first printed version of the Bible 
ment were unwieldy, costly, and not easily in 1454. 

adaptable to printing. As early as the second The new invention was a tremendously im- 
century the Chinese had been making paper portant medium for culture diffusion. It is 
from silk (see map, page 22). In the eighth difficult to overestimate the effects of printing 
century the Moslems had created a cotton in the quickening of Europe’s intellectual life, 
paper, which, upon being introduced into At once knowledge could reach a thousand 
Spain, resulted in the thirteenth century in the times more people, and there was a genuine 
substitution there of a linen texture. The new incentive to learn to read. By 1500 all the 
linen paper (paper is from papyrus) spread chief countries of Europe possessed the means 
throughout Europe and proved to be a proper for printing books. It is said that prices of 
medium for taking the impression of movable books soon sank to one eighth of their former 
type. cost, thus placing books within the reach of a 

We saw earlier that the Chinese first in- multitude of people who formerly were unable 
vented type that was non-movable, consisting to buy them. Learning was no longer the 
of a whole group of characters cut together, private domain of the Church or of those few 
They were also the first to ii^ent movable people wealthy enough to own hand-copied 
type, a method used . in Europe as early as volumes. At first the Church tried to use print- 
1448. Associated with the earliest European ing to further its own ends and also to control 
development of printing is the name of John what was printed. But such a censorship was 
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futile, and knowledge became the heritage of 
anyone who could learn to read instead of an 
advantage enjoyed by merely a small group of 
intellectuals. It was now possible and profit- 
able to cater to the tastes of the common 
people, and pamphlets and controversial tracts 
soon became common. 

Hunumism comes to France. In addition to 
the invention of printing, the invasion of Italy 
by Charles viii in 1494 was instrumental in 
bringing many of the Humanistic ideas of the 
south to France. French scholars had visited 
Italy prior to the invasion, but the Sorbonne 
in Paris had so far remained the stronghold of 
church orthodoxy. The greatest of the early 
French Humanists was Guillaume Bud6 (1467- 
1540). He studied law at Orleans, translated 
Plutarch, and, sent as royal ambassador to 
Italy, investigated Roman law and coinage 
as a means of gaining a greater insight into 
the daily life of the ancients. Bude was the 
principal agent in the establishment of the 
College de France and of a great library which 
later became the Bibliotheque Nationale. Two 
other scholars, named Estienne, father and 
son, were publishers by trade. 

Francis i (1515-1547) desired to make his 
court a center of enlightenment. He was not 
able to do so until after he had fought two 
costly wars with the great Charles v of Spain 
from 1522 to 1529 (see p. 480). But after the 
signing of the Treaty of Cambrai (1529) Fran- 
cis cultivated Renaissance studies at his court. 
He sponsored Bud^ in the establishment of 
the College and the French library. Francis 
had a sister even more brilliant than himself, 
Margaret of Navarre (1492-1549). This intelli- 
gent and attractive queen was versed in current 
religious thought, classical philosophy, and 
Italian literature. Margaret wrote poetry her- 
self, as well as a series of stories known as 
the Heptameron. This work, written in imi- 
tation of Boccaccio’s Decameron, contains both 
spiritual and lascivious themes and includes 
some of the most advanced thought of the time. 
The talented queen is to be remembered even 
more, however, for the influence whidi she 
exerted on the people of her own era. 

Rabelais {14957-1553). Among the friends 
of Margaret of Navarre was the fascinating 
French Humanist Fran9ois Rabelais. He sv-as 
a monk who lived as no true follower of the 
Benedictine rule should live. But his brilliant, 
if scurrilous, attack upon all hypocrisy and his 
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vivid descriptions of his own age make delight- 
ful and informative reading. 

Rabelais learned medical science, read with 
insatiable appetite in the classics, yet used his 
native French in a manner which the most 
humble person could enjoy. In 1532 he fin- 
ished that extraordinary work later known as 
The Inestimable Life of the Great Gargantua, 
Father of Pantagruel. The work relates the 
adventures of Gargantua, a giant of French 
folklore, of tremendous stature and appetite, 
to whom the French peasants ascribed the most 
marvelous feats, and his son Pantagruel. In 
the course of the narrative Rabelais gives his 
views on educational reform and the monastic 
system and makes pungent attacks upon the 
abuses of tbe papacy, the schoolmen, the 
monks, and the magistrates. 

Rabelais himself drank in all knowledge, 
and hence to him there was nothing repug- 
nant about anything which was part of life 
and man's natural activities. Human nature 
was to Rabelais a manifestation of God’s pur- 
pose and therefore good, and the less tram- 
meled and thwarted it was, the better. What 
Rabelais could not stomach was hypocrisy and 
repression. For those who were guilty of these 
tendencies, he reserved his choicest invective 
and obscenities. He attacked the monks with 
peculiar pleasure— he called them a "rabble of 
squint-minded fellows, dissembling and coun- 
terfeit saints, demure lookers, hypocrites, pre- 
tended zealots, tough friars, buskin-monks, and 
other such sects of men, who disguise them- 
selves like masquers to deceive the world. . . . 
Fly from these men, abhor and hate them as 
much as I do, and upon my faith you will find 
yourself the better for it. And if you desire to 
be good Pantagruelists, that is to say, to live 
in.peace, joy, health, making yourselves always 
merry, never trust those men that always peep 
out through a little hole.’’* 

Such a quotation illustrates Rabelais’ im- 
petuous style of writing, and it sums up his 
Humanistic philosophy. 

Montaigne. When Rabelais died in 1553, 
Michel de Montaigne was twenty years old. 
Until his death in 1592 this polished, urbane 
essayist was France’s leading Humanist. His 
Essays condemned the pedantry of the day (into 
which Humanism had largely degenerated) 
and showed 4 he need of educating children 
so that they might understand what they are 
learning. "To know by rote is no knowledge 
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and signifies no more but only to retain what 
one had intrusted to our memories.” Mon- 
taigne was a forerunner of our modern psy- 
chology of education, originator of the mod- 
ern essay, and a thinker who saw that the 
problems of human life are more important 
to solve than the syntax of an obscure sentence 
from Horace. 

The northern Humanists. The discoveries 
and literature of the Italian Humanists were 
also disseminated throughout northern Europe 
by means of the new printed books. Another 
reason for the spread of Italian thought was 
the close political connection between the 
German and Italian states. Because of this 
fact, as early as Petrarch’s times the Humanism 
of the south crossed the Alps. Because the 
northern universities were still hidebound by 
tradition and conservatism, many German 
students journeyed to Italian schools and re- 
turned with the new concepts which were 
transforming Italian thought. Humanism be- 
gan to flourish with especial vigor in many 



A Flemish miniature shows the various steps in glass- 
making: sand is mixed with alkali qnd deposited in 
the furnace; the blower shapes his gather of molten 
glass on a slab; the finished pieces are shelved. 


of the wealthier trading centers such as Augs- 
burg. 

Erasmus {14661-1536). Among the northern 
Humanists, the most influential and cosmo- 
politan in thought was Erasmus, a contem- 
porary of Rabelais. Born in Rotterdam, he 
passed most of his long life elsewhere— in 
Germany, France, England, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. At Basel in Switzerland the scholar 
par excellence lived out his last years in com- 
fortable safety, content that Basel was free 
from national wars and free to print his 
books. Erasmus was eminently balanced and 
moderate. He was a doctor of sacred theology, 
yet he delighted in poking fun at unimagina- 
tive theologians. His Greek text of the New 
Testament was scholarly and accurate, yet he 
flayed those pedants who split hairs endlessly 
in their studies. He believed in complete tol- 
erance, yet was himself deeply intolerant of 
bigotry. 

There are some geniuses who dominate the 
intellectual life of the ages in which they live 
—Petrarch in the fourteenth century and Vol- 
taire in the eighteenth. The first half of the 
sixteenth century was dominated by Erasmus. 
His influence was felt in intellectual circles 
everywhere. He corresponded with practically 
every prominent writer in Europe. He knew 
personally such men as the English Humanists 
John Colet and Sir Thomas More, Bude in 
France, the Medicean Pope Leo x, the em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire, and the 
kings of England and France. He was the 
scholar of Europe. His writings were read 
eagerly everywhere. 

In Praise of Folly. Perhaps his most famous 
and influential work was In Praise of Folly, a 
satire written in 1511 at the house of Sir 
Thomas More. The book concerns a female 
character called Folly, Erasmus' conception of 
human nature. 

"At first the book makes kindly and approv- 
ing fun of the ways of action and the foibles 
and weaknesses of mankind. It is not mordant, 
only amused. But gradually from fools inno- 
cent and natural and undebased, it passes to 
those whose illusions are vicious in their set- 
ting and results. Such are stultified gram- 
marians, scribblers, sophisters; such are pas- 
sionate dicers; and then those addicted to the 
marvellous and incredible, gaping fools, greedy 
of strange tales, who ascribe virtue to shrines 
and images, and to vows made to saints. 
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Worse than such are they who rely on rotten 
pardons, and think to measure . . . the ages, 
years, months, days, which they have knocked 
off from Purgatory. Priests promote these evil 
follies, and reap gain from them. Now the 
satire becomes mordant; it ridicules, it lashes 
the fool-vices, their panders and their votaries; 
the fool-sophisters, scotists, dabblers in split 
hairs and things incomprehensible, and the 
like-minded theologians, with their impossible 
fool-questions; and then the MonksI These are 
well scourged. As to kings, allowance is made 
for the blinding effect of their exalted station; 
but their courtiers are handled roughly. The 
discourse pounces upon Popes and Cardinals 
and bishops; the lashing becomes merciless. 
Luther might lay on more violently but not 
more deftly.”® 

Analysis of In Praise of Folly yields the sig- 
nificant revelation that only a relatively few 
scholars and thinkers were enlightened. Super- 
stition and blind reliance on authority were as 
prevalent then among many scholars as in the 
earlier centuries. Again, we can see from In 
Praise of Folly that Erasmus was unconsciously 
preparing the mind of Europe for religious 
reformation. But he was not one of the leaders 
of the Protestant revolt. Erasmus was a ration- 
alist, and he saw about him only passions; he 
was tolerant, and Europe was bleeding from 
bigotry; and he saw no conflict between sec- 
ular and religious truth. Erasmus was reli- 
gious, but he was also “reasonable.” He pre- 
ferred the pen of the scholar to the cross of 
the martyr. 

Spanish thought. The Renaissance pro- 
duced in Spain two outstanding thinkers— 
Juan Luis Vives (d.1540) and Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra (1547-1616). Vives was a social 
thinker as well as a Humanist scholar. He de- 
clared that the towns should look after the 
poor in an efficient manner, since the monas- 
teries and clergy neglected their duty. Among 
his views in the educational field was the belief 
that girls as well as boys should be given train- 
ing, especially along moral lines. 

Cervantes is remembered because he created 
two immortal characters, the eccentric but 
chivalric Don Quixote and the practical but 
much less gallant Sancho Panza. Tilting at 
windmills, mistaking serving wenches for high- 
born ladies, and inns for castles, and lamenting 
the invention of gunpowder as depriving gal- 
lant knights of a chance of , winning immor- 


tality, Don Quixote is one of the most lovable 
characters in literature. But more than that, 
he is the foil by which Cervantes satirizes the 
bankrupt medieval ideology which still held 
Spain in its grip. 

Don Quixote was much more than an amus- 
ing novel. It represented a great ideological 
change, a change from the outworn ideals of 
the Middle Ages to the newer concepts of 
modern times. There was something futile 
in the attempt of the old knight to keep alive 
the chivalric code in which he was brought up 
but in which nobody else appeared to take any 
interest. The world had entered upon a new 
way of living, one which no longer required 
horsemen to gallop across the countryside re- 
dressing wrongs, one which was infinitely more 
complex and practical. 

Early Humanism in England. King Henry 
vn of England (1485-1509) had little time to 
play the role of patron, so busy was he con- 
solidating his kingdom after the long-drawn- 
out Wars of the Roses. The bourgeoisie and 
a group of Oxford scholars were mainly re- 
sponsible for the entrance of the Renaissance 
into England. Thomas Linacre (]46o?-i524) 
taught Greek at Oxford upon his return from 
Italy, but in addition he brought back the 
latest medical knowledge, translated Galen’s 
works, and founded the London College of 
Physicians. The greatest of the early English 
Humanists was John Colet (t467?-i5i9), who 
lectured at Oxford on the literal sense of the 
Biblical texts. Later he reestablished, along 
Humanistic lines, the famous old school at- 
tached to St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
including Ciceronian Latin and Greek in the 
curriculum. The popularity of the new ideas 
resulted in the formation of a group of men 
known as the Oxford Reformers. Although 
Henry vii had been too deeply interested in 
statecraft to be a Humanist patron, his son 
Henry viii (1509-1547) encouraged the work of 
Colet and his friends, and England’s Renais- 
sance began. 

Sir Thomas More {1478-1535). Sir Thomas 
More, the famous humanistic friend of Eras- 
mus in England, has in recent years been can- 
onized for his saintly life and for his martyr- 
dom in opposing Henry vin’s divorce and 
break with die Church of Rome. But he is 
better known for his Utopia, the first impor- 
tant book since Plato’s Republic, describing 
condition; necessary for an ideal state. 
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In his epoch-making work More criticized 
the harshness of existing laws and, like Eras- 
mus and Rabelais, denounced the folly of war- 
fare. The second book of Utopia attracts our 
attention particularly, for in it is given a de- 
scription of Amaurote, the ideal city in the 
state of Utopia (The Land of Nowhere). The 
model capital was surprisingly modern. Each 
dwelling had glass windows and a garden. The 
city maintained a water supply; the streets 
were broad (twenty feet, impressively wide for 
the day); filth was not permitted either in 
foodstuffs or family dwellings, and everybody 
had to move every ten years by lot. People 
worked diligently and planned their day so 
that they labored only six hours, slept eight 
hours, and passed their leisure "in some proper 
exercise according to their various inclina- 
tions, which is for the most part reading.” A 
fine international spirit was fostered by the 
citizens of Utopia, and war was justified only 
in defense "or in compassion to assist an op- 
pressed nation in shaking off the yoke of tyr- 
anny." Education was stressed as a means of 
preventing crime, and prisoners were taught 
to work profitably and then were released. 

In economic matters, according to More, 
happiness cannot come while money is the 
"standard of all other things.” Precious metals 
caused so much internal strife elsewhere that 
the Utopians showed their contempt for gold 
and silver by making their pots and kettles out 
of these metals and by fastening their crim- 
inals with gold chains. Finally, the state’s 
goods were distributed equally to every citizen, 
for More believed the most unworthy tend to 
obtain the greatest share of wealth. 

Undoubtedly Utopia was influenced by 
Plato’s Republic, for as a Humanist More 
read Plato avidly and must have been attracted 
to the idea of putting forward philosophical 
and sociological principles of an ideal state 
by means of fiction. In turn. More gave to 
Francis Bacon and many later writers the in- 
centive to write about ideal societies in fic- 
tional form. The word "Utopia” has passed 
into the language, signifying an ideal society 
not likely to be achieved, or, as the adjective 
"Utopian,” it means “visionary.” 

English poetry. The English Renaissance of 
the sixteenth, century was notable for its rich 
and musical poetry. Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
the Earl of Surrey introduced the Petrarchian 
sonnet. Sir Philip Sidney wrote the pastoral 


romance Arcadia and a critical Defense of 
Poesy. Edmund Spenser is chiefly famous for 
his Faerie Queene, in which the best classical 
and Humanist influences are interwoven with 
Arthurian romantic elements. The whole poem 
is an artistic appeal to the patriotic feelings 
of sixteenth-century Englishmen. 

Early Elizabethan drama. The most splen- 
did development of Elizabethan literature was 
in its drama. A majority of the earlier plays 
conformed to the classical doctrine of the 
unities of place, time, and action. Among these 
were the comedies Ralph Roister Doister and 
Gammer Gurton’s Nedle and the tragedy Gor- 
boduc, written in 1561. 

The reign of Elizabeth witnessed the pro- 
duction of The Spanish Tragedy by Thomas 
Kyd; The Jew of Malta, Doctor Faustus, and 
Tamburlaine by the brilliant but erratic Chris- 
topher Marlowe, and Every Man in His Hu- 
mor and other plays by the famous Ben 
Jonson, who is today remembered as a poet, 
dramatist, and critic. 

William Shakespeare {1564-1616). The great- 
est writer of all Elizabethan literature— per- 
haps of all literature— was William Shake- 
speare. He broke with the classical tradition 
by violating the doctrine of the unities of time, 
place, and action and striking out in new and 
daring concepts. His historical plays reflect 
the patriotism Englishmen increasingly felt as 
their country grew stronger and more pros- 
perous. In the following lines we get an insight 
into the Elizabethan love of country. 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle. 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England.^® 

Shakespeare’s comedies aje played today to 
enthusiastic audiences — Comedy of Errors, 
As You Like It, The Taming of the Shrew, 
All’s Well That Ends Well, and The Merchant 
of Venice, to mention but a few. In his trag- 
edies— Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Mac- 
beth— the master dramatist-poet runs the gamut 
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of human emotions and experience. The rich 
vocabulary and poetic imagery are matched 
only by his turbulent imagination. Shake- 
speare showed typical Renaissance interest in 
man and the world about him. His plays are 
concerned first of all with man’s personality, 
passions, and problems. The problems of love 
and sex are studied from many angles in such 
works as Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, 
Measure for Measure, and Troilus and Cres- 
sida. The passion of jealousy is analyzed in 
Othello, ambition in Macbeth, Richard in, 
and Julius Caesar, family relationships in King 
Lear, and man’s struggle with his environment 
and circumstances in Hamlet. The extraordi- 
nary ability of the dramatist to give to every 
concrete fact or action a universal truth makes 
the observations of Shakespeare as applicable 
today as when they were first presented in the 
Globe Theater. 

Sir Francis Bacon {1561-1626). A notable 
contemporary of Shakespeare was Sir Francis 
Bacon. Like his predecessor Roger Bacon, 
Francis aimed at divorcing science from author- 
ity and Scholasticism; like Montaigne he wrote 
brilliant essays about everyday matters; and 
like Sir Thomas More he described a Utopian 
form of society. His book, known as The 
New Atlantis, resembles Utopia in so far as 
both pretend to give a description of island 
civilizations. But whereas More concentrated 
on the sociological aspects of society. Bacon 
specialized in the technological advances and 
showed the importance of science in the new 
cultural plan. "The end of our foundation is 
the knowledge of causes, and secret motions 
of things, and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all tilings 
possible.” 

Sir Francis Bacon, like Roger, anticipated 
flying machines, submarines, and many of the 
later improvements' in medicine, surgery, 
meteorology, and mechanical contrivances. In 
his ideal society chief interest centered around 
Solomon’s House, the “College of the Six Days 
Works,” which supervises experimentation and 
inventions. 

Painting in the Low Countries. Even as 
Italian Humanism gradually permeated the in- 
tellectual life of northern Europe, so the art 
of the southern peninsula in time crossed the 
Alps. But certain native departures from medi- 
eval methods and conventions preceded the 
Italian influence. 



POL DE LIMBOURG: DECEMBER 



V.\K EYCK: DONOR, DETAIL OF BRUGES MADONNA 

In the Low Countries in the fourteenth cen- 
tury there ha3 been a final burst of Gothic 
manuscript painting. Of this the work of Pol 
de Limbourg is outstanding. “December,” 
illustrated .above, is an example. His tech- 
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ALBRECHT DURER; HIERONYMUS HOLZSGHUHER 

nical excellence was great, and his figures show 
the beginning of the Renaissance interest in 
people. Much of the Gothic style rcTnains, such 
as the use of a hedge of trees in the back- 
ground instead of a landscape in perspective. 

In the fifteenth century there was a culmina- 
tion of medieval painting. Among the many 
painters the brothers Van Eyck were particu- 
larly important. They perfected the oil-glaze 
technique which was taken to Italy and there 
used with thick tempera underpainting whiclr 
gave a very different effect from the enamel- 
like surface of the Van Eyck painting. Com- 
pare the Van Eyck painting at the bottom of 
the preceding page with Titian’s portrait of 
Pope Paul III, page 452. The fifteenth-century 
painters flourished under the patronage of 
wealthy burghers and the dukes of Burgundy. 
They painted in a detailed, realistic manner, 
and their paintings reveal many Flemish types 
of people and costumes. From these paintings 
can be constructed an accurate^ picture of the 
times. Their themes were still mainly conven- 
tional medieval ones, however, except that to 
the figure of the Virgin or saint was often 


added the portrait of the donor (see the Van 
Eyck detail on page 459) and perhaps, too, that 
of the donor's wife. 

Diirer (1471-1528). The first great German 
painter to be influenced deeply by Italian art 
was Albrecht Diirer of Nuremberg, for he 
made more than one journey to Italy, where he 
could not help being impressed by the excel- 
lence of the art. However, he did not entirely 
lose many of the medieval qualities of his na- 
tive environment, partly because the bourgeois 
Germans who gave him commissions were still 
demanding traditional religious subjects. The 
result was that his work is a blend of the old 
and the new in art. Diirer received aid from 
such notables as the emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire and Erasmus, and he gained 
a great reputation with his paintings and even 
more with his engravings and woodcuts. He 
among the German painters did most to break 
away from the prevailing medieval standards 
of his homeland and incorporate the new ideas 
of Italy. "Hieronymus Holzschuher’” shows 
the German medieval approach in the careful, 
rather labored painting of details such as the 
hair and beard, but his interest in the por- 
trayal of individual character was a departure 
from the work of his contemporaries. 

Holbein (1497-1543). The greatest German 
painter after Diirer was Hans Holbein the 
Younger. He traveled extensively, doing some 
of his greatest work in Switzerland and Eng- 
land. He achieved an enviable record as a 
draftsman, a painter, and a designer of jew- 
elry, glass windows, and woodcuts. In his work 
the typical northern linear quality was soft- 
ened to a great extent, but his drawing was 
still incisive and sharp. 

Holbein was less imaginative than Diirer, 
but whereas Diirer lived in Germany and in- 
terpreted its spirit, the younger painter worked 
abroad, and his work was not quite so national 
in character. His portrait of Erasmus (page 
461), with its strong pattern of light and dark, 
is still northern in its reserve and sharp detail. 
Compare the Diirer and Holbein portraits 
with Titian’s (page 452). 

The Flemish school gradually fell under the 
permeating influences of the Italian masters 
and lost its northern individuality of tech- 
nique. It became a poor imitation of the art 
of the south in attempting to copy the 
Venetian lavishness and love of large, showy 
paintings. 
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Breughel { 15257 - 1569 ). There was one artist, 

Peter Breughel, who was not influenced by 
southern tastes but painted with fidelity the 
faces and scenes of his native land. Breughel 
painted the life which delighted him the most 
—village squares, skating scenes, and marriage 
festivals— and when he painted religious pic- 
tures, he did them in the same everyday man- 
ner and interpreted Bible stories in. terms of 
life in the Flemish towns. A painting showing 
the hearty peasant life is “The Wedding 
Dance,” page 462. Notice the patterning of the 
white blouses and kerchiefs. The style depict- 
ing everyday’scenes in realistic fashion is known 
as genre painting, and the Flemish painters 
excelled in it. 

French and English painting. It took longer 
for the Renaissance in painting and sculpture 
to reach France, England, and Spain. Painters 
from foreign countries were imported for 
fashionable courts. Francis i invited to his 
court such Italian masters as *Leonardo da 
Vinci. English artists were also inferior. As a 
result foreign masters like Hans Holbein were 
employed by the worldly and sophisticated 
king, Henry viii. 

Spread of Renaissance architecture. The 
architecture of the Italian Renaissance made 
particular headway in France during the reign 
of Francis I. At this time part of the palace of 
the Louvre was constructed, embodying many 
Italian ideas. Philip ii of Spain built the mag- 

Summary 

In the Middle Ages man had thought of himself primarily as part of a universal order 
of things, such as the Church and the Holy Roman Empire. But gradually, for a variety 
of reasons, he began to discover himself and the world about him. This change in. atti- 
tude, the period in which it occurred, and the ways in which it manifested itself in art, 
literature, and learning, we call the Renaissance. The change took place earliest in 
Italy, and first expressed itself in the great intellectual movement— Humanism. 

Humanism was in its early stages a revival of the learning of classical times. It became 
the fashion in Italy to study Greek and to imitate the Latin of Cicero’s day, while wealthy 
patrons brought scholars to their courts and sponsored the search for ancient manu- 
scripts. The reverence for antiquity led to the copying of literary and artistic forms and 
fashions from ancient Rome and Greece. The homes of the well-to-do became museums 
for classics of all kinds. 

Insofar as Humanism was merely an imitation of the manners and fashions of Greece 
and Rome, it was sterile and produced little of real valuw But there were artists and 
writers who were stimulated by their study of the classics or were indirectly encouraged 
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nificent royal palace, the Escorial, between 
1563 and 1584; it likewise shows Italian inno- 
vations. In Germany Renaissance architects 
excelled in the construction of town halls and 
private city dwellings. England slowly began 
to incorporate the new architectural patterns. 
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by the subtle change in outlook among the scholars of the day to create works of art 
and literature which broke with the medieval tradition yet did not simply imitate 
classical compositions. It is impossible to ascribe the new developments in art and liter- 
ature solely to the influence of the revival of learning, but the study of classical times 
did help to achieve the following effects: It encouraged men to seek subject matter out- 
side the Church and furnished many new ideas for subjects. It encouraged a certain 
amount of realism in art in contrast to medieval convention and symbolism. It was one 
factor behind the new individualism. The medieval emphasis on otherworldliness— the 
idea that life in this world was only a preparation at best for heaven in the next world— 
slowly gave way, among the wealthier and better-educated, at least, to a new interest in 
the world of here and now and the life of the present. 

Changes in the economic and political aspects of life likewise brought about distinct 
changes in man’s outlook. The growing concern of the city dweller with affairs of trade 
and manufacturing undermined the Church’s authority, for when church doctrine 
clashed with material benefit, the new burgher class was apt to disregard censure in favor 
of making money. The medieval Church concepts of the just price and its ban on usury 
conflicted with the new urbaft commercial practices that involved banking and money- 
lending. As we shall see later, a capitalistic society was taking form at this time. 
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This new individualistic and realistic attitude manifested itself in various ways, and 
produced changes of importance in many fields of expression. In literature, stories of 
flesh-and-blood people supplanted allegories and ideal and unearthly love. Petrarch’s 
Laura was a real person, and Boccaccio’s Decameron was anything but devout. In paint- 
ing, artists were interested in creating depth and form instead of flat surfaces, developing 
perspective and the science of light and shade to achieve realistic effects. Oil glaze was 
used over tempera to give soft and natural modeling. Artists painted mythical scenes 
and the life around them as much as they did religious pictures, and even religious deco- 
rations in churches were often sensuous and worldly. Sculptors and painters portrayed 
the nude figure and studied anatomy, procedures foreign to the medieval mind. 

In architecture the Renaissance contribution was less original. Innovations were 
in detail and decoration rather than in structural principles. The medieval style was 
shunned, and much was borrowed from the classic style. The classic, however, was used 
in a manner that made it typically Renaissance. In the Renaissance, architects who 
were primarily designers and not engineers made elaborate buildings which were occa- 
sionally structural absurdities. 

In political theory, the medieval ideal of a universal state ruled by the twin powers 
of emperor and Pope gave way to the opportunistic individualism expounded by Machia- 
velli, whose writings were a reflection of what he saw going on around him in Italy. 
Manners and morals were likewise affected by the new interest in the present. Indi- 
viduality became a cult, occasionally carried to excesses of self-expression. 

Outside Italy the Renaissance in art and literature was partly indigenous and partly 
an expression of Italian influences. In France it was largely imitative in art, but such 
literary figures as Rabelais and Montaigne wrote originally and fathered the modern 
essay. In England Wyatt and Surrey imported Italian forms, but a great native drama 
developed under the aegis of Shakespeare and lesser writers. In the Low Countries art, 
before it declined to a mere imitation of Italian models, reflected the rich burgher life. 
In Germany, as we shall see, the break wdth medieval tradition took the form of specu- 
lative thought and religious criticism, although there were rich developments in the 
other arts as well. 

In all countries the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was mainly 
the property of a few people. While countless works of art were available to everyone— 
decorations for Churches, statues in public squares, and buildings on city streets— the 
new learning and the new attitudes were almost entirely confined to the upper social 
classes. They, in fact, sponsored much of the whole movement. Their wealth supplied 
the artist with his materials, his place to work, and often his subject, and they directed 
the scholars in their researches and literary productions. 

The creations of Renaissance artists and writers were a reflection of the changing 
attitudes, the enthusiasms, and the lavishness of the age. Though there were many facets 
to the pattern of developments, and though many different and occasionally conflicting 
influences were at work, there was common to all creations of the period a new attitude 
of individuality. 
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of Pope’s temporal power 

“Babylonian Captivity” of papacy at Avignon, Authors William of Occam and 
France Marsiglio of Padua call for refor- 

mation by church councils 
John Wycliffe assails church abuses Translates Bible into English 
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authority 

John Hus burned for heresy 
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John Calvin, famous Protestant leader, wins 
many converts 
The Religious Revolt 

Posting of 95 Theses by Martin Luther 

Pope Leo x demands Luther recant Luther writes An Address to the No- 
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CHAPTER 17 


The Ninety-Five Theses 



by the name of Martin Luther nailed some papers on the door of the Castle Church 
in Wittenberg. Why he nailed those papers where and when he did and what happened 
as a result are the story of this chapter. It was the custom of the day to act thus when 
a man wanted to engage in a scholastic debate with another; in this respect Luther's 
action was by no means unusual. Yet the forces set in operation by that event in 1517 
altered the entire religious and intellectual pattern of the western world. For they 
launched a great religious revolt that split Christendom from its former basis of unity 
into innumerable factions and sects. To this day the unity of Christendom has not 
been restored. 

The present chapter, then, is one fraught with significance from the standpoint of 
religious changes. We have already seen how the era of the Renaissance rebelled cease- 
lessly against the feudalism. Scholasticism, arts, and otherworldliness of the Middle Ages. 
The ideal of a universal state was shattered by the rise of aggressive national states. Now, 
at last, the greatest of all medieval institutions, the universal, all-powerful Church, was 
to be stripped of its supremacy. The Roman Church had not ceased to act as a great 
religious and historical force; but the medieval ideal of unity had fallen before the on- 
slaught of Renaissance individualism. Henceforth the Roman Church had to share its 
influence with other churches, built upon different beliefs and goals. 

When Luther and his followers came to believe in doctrines contrary to those held 
by the Roman Church, they did not try to reform Catholicism but broke away entirely 
and established their own Church. This movement has often been called the Reforma- 
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tion, but that term is not quite accurate. There had been periods of “reform” in the 
Church before, as we have seen, and another was to occur as a result of the forces released 
by Luther. But the significant action of Luther and his followers was more than 
reformation; it was a religious revolt. Those who agreed with Luther set up their own 
churches, denying the exclusive right of the Pope to direct all religious affairs. 

What we shall read in the following pages is often the cause for deep regret. It is the 
story of Christian pitted against Christian, of intolerance, bigotry, and bloodshed. We 
cannot doubt the sincerity of the true followers of any of the major groups as they 
sought to establish their beliefs, and so we can understand better how their very zeal 
brought about unfortunate excesses. But infinitely less easy to excuse is tfie manner 
by which religious ideals were debased to serve selfish political ends. What resulted 
makes some of the most unhappy pages in history. 


The Decline of the Medieval Church 


D angers facing the papacy. In our discus- 
sion of the role of the Church in western 
Europe in the Middle Ages we saw how that 
great organization dominated the life of the 
time. Of all forces shaping the form of medi- 
eval culture there can be no doubt that the 
Church was the most influential. In the thir- 
teenth century the Church seemed unassailable 
in its prestige, dignity, and power. During the 
pontihcate of Innocent iii especially, it ap- 
peared completely triumphant. But its strength 
was already waning. 

Papal centralization was harassed by four 
main forces: (1) the growing national states 
which rose to take the place of the dying Holy 
Roman Empire as opponents of the Church’s 
temporal pretensions, (z) the local clergy, 
who joined with the princes in opposing papal 
interference in internal matters and who 
favored the establishment of general church 
councils to curb the powers of the Pope, (3) 
reformers who had seen the medieval reforma- 
tion and the crusades transformed from their 
original high purposes to suit the ambitions 
of the pontiffs at Rome, and (4) the growing 
opposition of the middle classes throughout 
Europe, whose attitudes toward life had been 
undergoing some severe changes because of 
the growth of trade, the exchange of more 
and more ideas among all classes of people, 
and a growing feeling of ng^tional patriotism 
and religious self-reliance. The fact was that 
church domination of the medieval world de- 
pended on the continuance of the medieval 


world order, and forces were at work which 
were slowly undermining every aspect of that 
order. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
witnessed the collapse of papal supremacy. 

Boniface VllI arid temporal rulers. In the 
pontificate of the proud Boniface viii (1294- 
1303) the papacy was unable to compel such 
states as England and France to bow dhwn 
before its commands. The struggle, involving 
Edward i of England and Philip rv of France, 
was over the right of the kings to tax the 
Church for the support of the war they were 
about to wage with one another. When the 
Cistercian order in France protested to the 
Pope about Philip’s laying special state taxes 
upon them, Boniface answered in isg6 with 
his famous bull Clericis laicos (papal bulls 
are named from the words with which they 
begin), which forbade the kings to tax the 
clergy without Rome’s consent. Edward retal- 
iated by outlawing all clergy who would not 
support him. Philip forbade the exporting of 
all French moneys to Rome, thus jeopardizing 
the papal financial structure. 

Trouble soon broke out again between Boni- 
face and Philip over the right of a secular 
court to try a member of the clergy, in this 
instance a bishop. Philip had treated the 
bishop in a high-handed manner, and the 
Pope was furiously threatening to correct and 
even depose the “impious king.” Philip in 
turn stirred up public opinion against Boni- 
face’s “great fatuousness.” When Philip was 
defeated in a battle against the Flemish, the 
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Pope issued his famous bull Unam Sanctum 
in which he maintained that in order to obtain 
salvation every human creature must be sub- 
ject to the pontiff of Rome.^ But his bold 
assertion had come too late. 

Philip now decided to take the advice of 
his shrewd legal adviser William Nogaret to 
summon a general council, depose the pontiff, 
and call a new papal election. Meanwhile, to 
make Boniface a prisoner of Philip, Nogaret 
and some accomplices went to the home of 
Boniface and broke into his palace. But kid- 
naping failed, and the Pope was taken safely 
to Rome by his friends, only to die in October 
of the same year. 

The Avignon papacy. The success of the 
French monarchy was as complete as if Boni- 
face had been dragged before Philip. In the 
election which eventually followed, a French 
archbishop was chosen Pope. Taking the title 
of Clement v, he acted according to the wishes 
of Philip IV, even to the point of taking up 
his residence at Avignon, where he was subject 
to French influence, instead of at Rome. From 
1309 to 1376 the Popes remained at Avignon. 
This period has been called the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church. The loss to papal 
prestige was enormous. The Romans resented 
the lack of the court and the revenues, the 
English justifiably accused the Popes of favor- 
ing the French kings, the Germans resented 
the claims of the Pope to temporal power over 
the emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
all Christendom believed that Rome was the 
only rightful capital for the Church. 

The Avignon papacy had the following 
general effects; (1) its shortcomings gave men 
the opportunity to attack church corruption, 
papal temporal pretensions, and the spiritual 
authority of the Roman hierarchy, (2) it alien- 
ated the obedience and support of England 
and the Holy Roman Empire, (3) it stimu- 
lated questioning, especially by John Wyclilfe 
in England, about the divinity of the papal 
office and the sacramental system, bringing on 
much heresy, and (-1) it produced a cry from 
such writers as William of Occam and Mar- 
siglio of Padua for reformation by church 
councils. 

The Great Schism. The sad state of papal 
conditions in Italy prompted Gregory xi to 
return to Rome in 1377. A betterment of 
conditions seemed at hand, but Gregory died 
the following year. The Roman multitude 
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demanded in loud voice that an Italian Pope 
be elected, and their demand was met with the 
election of Urban vi. However, the French 
cardinals maintained that the election was 
invalid because of outside pressure on the 
voters, and, retiring to Avignon once again, 
they elected a Frenchman who took the title 
of Clement vii. 

The Church was now in an even worse state 
than it had been during the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. There were two Popes, each claiming 
universal sovereignty, each with his college of 
cardinals and capital, each sending forth papal 
administrators and taxing Christendom, and 
each excommunicating the other as the "anti- 
Christ." The nations of Europe, of course, 
gave allegiance as their individual political 
interests prompted them. France supported 
Clement, as did Scotland, Navarre, Castile, and 
Aragon. Urban found his strength in Italy, 
England, Portugal, Flanders, and most of 
northern, central, and eastern Europe. But in 
order to keep the allegiance of the various 
countries, the rival Popes had to make conces- 
sions, such as abandoning to a large extent the 
practice of interfering in national politics. 

Religious life also suffered. The Great 
Schism, as the split in the papacy was called, 
had become an international disgrace. 

"Christendom looked upon the scandal help- 
less and depressed, and yet impotent to remove 
it. With two sections of Christendom each 
declaring the other lost, each cursing and de- 
nouncing the other, men soberly asked who 
was saved. The longer the schism lasted, the 
more difficult did it seem to heal it, and yet 
people generally felt that for that very reason 
positive action was all the more necessary. The 
very sublimity of papal pretensions made 
earthly jurisdiction and compulsory abdica- 
tion seem very difficult. Still the fact stared 
Europe in the face that the schism itself, with 
the cupidity, selfishness, and meanness accom- 
panying it, had shattered the sanctity of papal 
claims in breaking up the unity of Christen- 
dom.” ^ 

The Conciliar Movement. Positive action 
came in the form of the Conciliar Movement. 
In 1395 the doctors of the University of Paris 
(as Europe’s chief theologians) suggested that 
if the two claimants to the papal throne would 
not abdicate, a" general council of all the 
Church should be held. The Popes would 
not abdicate nor arbitrate their differences. So 
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in 1409 a majority of the cardinals of both 
camps met at the Council of Pisa, deposed both 
pontiffs, and elected a third man. But neither 
of the two deposed Popes would give up his 
office, and the papal throne now had three 
claimants. 

Such an intolerable situation necessitated 
the calling of other church councils. In 1414 
Emperor Sigismund assembled at the Council 
of Constance the most impressive church gath- 
ering ever known. For the first time voting 
was done on the basis of four nations— French, 
English, Italian, and German. This was highly 
significant as an indication that the new tend- 
ency toward nationalistic alignments was being 
recog;nized by the Church. Finally, through 
the deposition of the line of Popes started by 
the Council of Pisa, the Roman Popes suc- 
ceeded, in the election of Martin v in 1417, 
to a virtually uncontested supremacy in the 
Church once more. The Great Schism was 
ended. 



Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, latei- Pope Pius n, sets 
out for the Council of Basel. The most versatile and 
brilliant of all the “literary" Popes, Piccolomini 
was a lifelong foe of Conciliar reform. 


Heresy: Wycliffe mid Hus. Other great 
problems facing the Church had not been 
solved, however. The growth of heresy had 
been very great in the fourteenth century. The 
Vision of Piers Plowman in England merci- 
lessly upbraided in verse the corruption, ig- 
norance, and worldliness of the clergy. During 
the Avignon papacy there had also appeared 
in England a master of Oxford by the name of 
John Wycliffe (i380?-i384) who assailed not 
only church abuses but, what was more dan- 
gerous, church doctrines. Briefly, he believed 
that the Church should be subordinate to the 
state, that salvation was primarily an individ- 
ual matter between man and God, that tran- 
substantiation as taught by the Church was 
false, and that outward rituals and veneration 
of relics were idolatrous. Wycliffe was really 
the dawn-star of the Protestant revolt. He 
formed bands of poor priests, called Lollards, 
who taught his views, and he translated the 
Bible into English, a great service to literatmre 
and the common people. 

Wycliffe’s ideas were taken up especially in 
Bohemia by Bohemian students who had 
heard him at Oxford. The greatest of the 
Bohemian heretics was John Hus (i36g?-i4i5), 
a patriot, ardent preacher, and propagator of 
Wycliffe’s radical views. So popular did his 
doctrines become and so great was his influ- 
ence that the Church decided to take him in 
hand. He was given a safe-conduct to the 
Council of Constance (which had as its pur- 
pose not only the healing of the schism but 
also the stamping out of heresy and reform of 
the papacy), but because Hus did not recant 
from his position, the Council condemned 
him, and he was burned at the stake in spite of 
his safe-conduct. But heresy was not stamped 
out by such action. On the contrary, it served 
only to make Hus a martyr and to strengthen 
the doctrines for which he had died. Hus was 
burned in 1415, but the faggots which had cost 
him his life were kept burning by his heresies 
for a century and set ablaze in Luther’s dec- 
larations of 1517 a conflagration which was to 
consume all Europe. 

The failure of internal reform. The Church 
had demonstrated by the Council of Con- 
stance that it possessed in the Conciliar Move- 
ment the means of reforming itself. But the 
movement was not to endure. There was a 
fundamental conflict between church councils 
and church Popes, for both claimed supreme 
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power. With Martin v’s resumption of head- 
ship of all the Church, together with the 
inability of the Conciliar Movement to bring 
about much-needed reforms at the councils 
of Pavia and Basel, the Popes managed by 
1450 to discredit the Conciliar Movement 
entirely. 

The Popes refused to reform themselves and 
forbade the calling of a council to attempt the 
job. Therefore, no great council was called 
until 1550, when the Council of Trent was 
summoned to reform a Church which had al- 
ready irreparably lost many countries to 
Protestantism. The Conciliar Movement rep- 
resented a reforming and democratizing influ- 
ence in the Church. It aimed at transforming 
the papacy into something like a limited 
monarchy. If it could not find expression in- 
side the Catholic Church, it would And ex- 
pression outside that body. A break was in- 
evitable, especially as the Popes now busied 
themselves not in reform but in Italian poli- 
tics and devoted their time to becoming 
patrons of the arts in the Italian Renaissance. 

Reasons for Church decline. Having related 
the decline of the Church from 1300 to about 
1500, we can logically ask what were the major 
causes for the decline of the once all-powerful 
institution. Alexander Clarence Flick, a noted 
church historian, in The Decline of the Medi- 
eval Church has divided these into causes 
that existed within the church structure itself 
and those which were weakening it from the 
outside. In the first category can be placed 
(i) the growing formal nature of much of the 
church worship, (2) the failure of the Church 
to keep pace with intellectual developments 
taking place in the outside world, (3) the im- 
morality of many of the clergy, (4) the concen- 
tration of all power over the Church in the 
hands of the Pope. In the second category can 
be listed (1) the rise of skepticism, (2) the 
development of nationalism and the growing 
reluctance of national monarchs to obey any 
alien institution, even the Church> (3) the 
intellectual results of printing, which hastened 
the spread of the new secular spirit of the 
Renaissance, and (4) the revolutionary changes 
in the economic field, such as the rise of capi- 
talism, the growth of the middle class, and the 
expansion of Europe, forces that were bound 
to undermine the power of the Church.® All 
of these factors blended into a complex pat- 
tern of causes to bring about what is usually 


known as the Religious Revolt, by which the 
unchallenged authority of the once universal 
Church was destroyed. 

New attitudes. While these causes can ex- 
plain much of the Church's loss of prestige, 
the loss of its once universal power needs fuller 
explanation. The spirit of the Middle Ages 
was one of faith, devotion to institutions— the 
feudal order, the guild, and the Church— and 
denial of the importance of the individual. It 
was this spirit which fed the universal strength 
of the Church. The Renaissance changed the 
spirit. Man became conscious of his own im- 
portance. He became assertive. He came to 
revolt against all institutions which pre- 
vented him from acting as he wished. So he 
broke away from feudalism in order that he 
might become an urban merchant. Later he 
preferred to be a free businessman rather than 
a member of a merchant guild. And finally he 
created his own politically independent na- 
tional state rather than be subordinated to an 
Empire. 

He was finding himself quite out of sympathy 
with the Church’s economic concepts -of the 
“just price” and anti-usury statutes, for they 
conflicted with the new capitalism, while the 
Church’s spiritual dictates demanded complete 
obedience and self-abnegation. Furthermore, 
the Church at this time presented a dangerous 
contradiction. In dogma it was medieval, yet 
its highest officials, including even the Popes, 
were patrons of a Renaissance culture deriving 
its inspiration from pagan Greece and Rome. 

Thus it was not simply that the Church 
stood in need of correcting its financial and 
moral abuses. The Church’s ideals no longer 
commanded the same respect and allegiance 
among all the population. A soldier who had 
fought in the Hundred Years’ War could not 
fail to realize that the names England and 
France had a new meaning for him, the 
merchant whose ships traveled to newly dis- 
covered lands and the banker whose loans 
made those journeys possible could not help 
rejoicing in their new economic independence, 
and the reader of books just off the recently 
invented printing press was going to have his 
traditional views challenged from new quar- 
ters. The ideal of the Middle Ages was other- 
worldliness; the ideal of the Renaissance was 
presentworldliness. The Church favored the 
first ideal. The rise of some leader with a reli- 
gious message more compatible with the spirit 
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of the new age was inevitable. It was also inev- financial and moral abuses of the Church, of 
itable that when he arose he should use as his which almost everyone was aware. As we are 
^veapon not the incongruity of the Church's about to see, the leader with the new message 
ideology, for that was a philosophical problem did arise, and he won his converts with the 
of which fe'yr were conscious, but rather the weapon which we have described. 

The Religious Revolt 


T he revolt in Germany. The religious re- 
volt began in Germany. Scholastic philos- 
ophy and the traditional faith were more 
firmly entrenched among the Germans than 
among the Italians. The burgher piously read 
his Imitation of Christ, written by a German 
mystic, Thomas a Kempis. He resented deeply 
the corrupt financial and moral abuses of the 
papacy. The invention of printing in the 
north had stimulated reading and critical 
scholarship among all the German people, 
with the result that they began to study the 
Scriptures very carefully and at the same time 
to criticize the ignorance of the German 
clergy. 

The political situation in the German states 
also had a bearing on the religious question. 
Germany was divided into hundreds of states, 
lacking unity except for the nominal rule of 
the weak, elective emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Therefore patriots could be expected 
to make use of a German religious revolt to 
further the cause of German nationalism at 
the expense of an Italian-controlled Empire 
and Church. Nor must the economic aspect of 
the situation be overlooked. Trade and bank- 
ing flourished in the fast-growing Rhenish 
towns. The Hanseatic League was prosper- 
ing. The German burgher found no conflict 
between piety and profits. On the other hand, 
his piety and profits were both affected by the 
draining of German revenues by the Roman 
Church, especially when unscrupulous means 
were used to gather them. Germany was ripe 
for religious changes. 

Martin Luther. On November lo, 1483, a 
poor German couple became the parents of a 
son, later baptized Martin Luther. In 1491 
Hans, the father, joined a firm of copper 
miners. Twenty years later by virtue of thrift 
and hard work Hans Luther was a petty capi- 
talist. 

Martin was often given the rod that he 
might not be spoiled. He was also given a 
sound education which included university 
studies. He accepted as a matter of course 


the beliefs prevalent among the common peo- 
ple regarding witchcraft and other supersti- 
tions, with the result that to the end of his 
life Luther believed vividly in the existence 
of devils and witches. Indeed, the story goes 
that he once threw an ink pot at the devil, 
whom he thought he saw leering at him. In 
1505 he became a member of the mendicant 
order of Augustinian monks, at first much to 
the disgust of his practical-minded father, who 
nearly disowned him. In 1508 he was given a 
temporary lectureship at the recently founded 
University of Wittenberg. Within a few years 
he had become professor of theology. 

The next few years were epochal, not only 
in Luther’s own life but also in the history of 
religious thought. He began to probe deeply 
the problem of eternal salvation. As we have 
seen in a previous chapter, the Church taught 
that salvation could not be gained without the 
good works prescribed by it. Luther felt that 
man was so depraved in God’s sight that no 
amount of good works could possibly save 
him. One day, while contemplating the words 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Luther 
found these words: “For therein is the right- 
eousness of God revealed from faith to faith: 
as it is written. The just shall live by faith.’’* 
He felt that his problem was solved. Man was 
saved only by his faith in the validity of 
Christ’s sacrifice, which alone could wash away 
sin. Luther had come to his famous doctrine 
of "justification by faith’’ as opposed to the 
Roman Church’s “justification by sacraments 
and works.” 

The implications of his radical doctrine 
were enormous. If salvation could come only 
through a personal belief in Christ’s sacrifice, 
then an interceding priesthood became super- 
fluous, for each man would then be his own 
priest. But Luther himself had no idea as yet 
what his views meant or where they would 
cventuallv lead him and half of Christendom. 
It required a financial abuse of the Church, 
not a theological subtlety, to bring on the 
religious revolt. 
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Tetxel and the indulgences. Leo x, a cul- 
tured scion of the Medici family, “who would 
have made an excellent Pope if he had only 
been a little religious,” wanted to complete 
the magnificent new Cathedral of St. Peter’s 
in Rome. But money for the costly enterprise 
was lacking. Several papal agents were sent 
out to dispose of indulgences as a means of 
raising money. One of these agents, by the 
name of Tetzel, discharged his mission "in the 
German archbishopric of Mainz in a manner 
which would be recognized in America today 
as high-pressure salesmanship.”® 

The position of the Church in regard to 
indulgences has been much misunderstood. 
An indulgence never permitted a person to 
sin. Rather, it was a promise of remission of 
part or the whole of the penalty which a per- 
son must receive after death on account of his 
sins. The indulgence demands that the sinner 
repent of his deeds and do some form of pen- 
ance. The penitent had to perform good 
works by saying prayers, visiting shrines, 
or donating money for worthy ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

The common people held a wrong view 
of the practice. Most of them could not read 
the language of the indulgence, and they 
thought that a payment of money was all that 
was required to escape both the temporal and 
eternal penalties of sin. Because Tetzel did 
nothing to enlighten the populace as to the 
true nature of indulgences but rather ex- 
horted them to give liberally for themselves 
and for their dead relatives in purgatory who 
were “crying to them for help,” Luther angrily 
questioned the validity of the whole system 
of indulgences. 

Luther’s ideas developed. In October, 1517, 
Luther, following a university custom, posted 
ninety-five propositions (theses) on the sub- 
ject of indulgences on the church door at 
Wittenberg, at the same time challenging any- 
one to debate them with him. In so acting 
Luther was not just protesting the unscrupu- 
lous methods of Tetzel; he was questioning the 
whole philosophy of good works. Here are 
some of the more important theses; 

“11. The erroneous opinion that canonical 
penance and punishment in purgatory are 
the same assuredly seems to be a tare sown 
while the bishops were asleep. 

“21. Therefore those preachers of indul- 
gences err who say that a papal pardon frees 



A woodcut depicts the issuing of letters of indulgence 
at a German market place in Marlin Luther's time. 


a man from all penalty and assures his salva- 
tion. 

"28. It is certain that avarice is fostered by 
the money chinking in the chest, but to answer 
the prayers of the Church is in the power of 
God alone. 

"43. Christians are to be taught that he who 
gives to the poor or lends to one in need does 
better than he who buys indulgences.”® 

The ninety-five theses were originally writ- 
ten in Latin. They were soon translated into 
the common tongue and by March, 1518, were 
quite well known throughout Germany. 7 'he 
Qiurch at Rome did not seriously trouble it- 
self at first. Heresy was anything but new, as 
the history of the Waldensians, Albigensians, 
Wycliffe, and Hus showed. But this particular 
"squabble among monks” (as Leo x dismissed 
the matter) did not subside. In 1519 Luther 
debated with an eminent Catholic theologian, 
Johann Eck, and conceded there that he be- 
lieved a man could possess a direct relation- 
ship with God without the need of the 
Church’s mediation. It was the same view for 
which Hus had been burned by the Council 
of Constance. 

Luther now found himself propelled by cir- 
cumstances and the implications of his philos- 
oj)hy to a position far removed from that of 
the Church. In J520 he separated himself com- 
pletely by publishing three pamphlets. In 
An Address to the Nobility of the German 
Nation he maintained that the priesthood was 
not sacred and that the nobles should free 
Germany from*Roman control and take over 
the wealth and lands of tlie Church for them- 
selves. On the Babylonian Captivity attacked 
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Martin Luther defer the Pope's decree by burning 
the papal bull while students and townsfolk applaud. 


both the papacy and the sacramental system. 
A third pamphlet, On the Freedom of a Chris- 
tian Man, set forth Luther’s new views on 
salvation. 

In June, 1520, the Pope issued the bull 
Exsurge Domine, which gave Luther sixty days 
to cease from his heretical course. If at the end 
of that time he had not confessed his errors, 
he was to be cut off from the Church and 
handed over to secular authorities for pun- 
ishment. In December, 1520, Luther pub- 
licly burned the bull amid the applause of 
students and townsmen. The eyes of all the 
German people now turned in the direction 
of a man who had been suddenly transformed 
from an obscure monk into a prominent re- 
former and political figure. 

Events of momentous importance now oc- 
curred in quick succession. On January 5, 
1521, Leo X issued a bull of excommunication, 
and four months later the Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire declared Luther an outlaw. 
Luther, however, was given protection by 
Frederick, elector of Saxony, at whose castle 
the refoimer translated the New Testament 
into German, a literary feat of outstanding 
importance in the development of the Ger- 
man language. 

Spread of Lutheranism in Germany. Very 
quickly the teachings of Lutlier swept through 
central and northern Germany. Pious persons 
who wanted the Church reformed saw good in 
tile cause. Worltlly individuals wanted to 
ap|)ropriatc churcli lands and therefore aided 
the movement. Patriots who saw in the move- 
ment a chance to unite Germany backed 
Lutber. Emperor Charles v, a Catholic, was 


too deeply involved in a war with Francis i 
of France to stamp out the new heresy. Finally, 
the ceaseless activity of Luther in writing 
pamphlets and directing his party led to a 
Lutheran triumph.'^ 

A revolt broke out in 1524. The German 
peasants, ground down by the nobles and 
wealthier classes, demanded abolition of serf- 
dom, payment in wages, and other improve- 
ments of their lot. Their grievances were 
legitimate and their demands reasonable. 
While the Catholic clergy appeared to be a 
main object of their wrath, Luther supported 
the peasants. However, when he saw that they 
were rising also against lay lords, many of 
whom were now espousing the principles of 
Luther, the reformer turned savagely on them 
and asked the princes to put down the peas- 
ants’ revolt. "Therefore let every one who 
can, strike, strangle, stab secretly or in public, 
and let him remember that nothing can be 
more poisonous, harmful, or devilish than a 
man in rebellion.’’® 

The revolt was stamped out in 1525 at a cost 
of about fifty thousand lives, and the lot of the 
German peasant for the next two centuries was 
probably the worst in Europe. Luther had be- 
come a false prophet to these serfs, and Luther- 
anism received a serious check. The conserva- 
tism of Luther, who felt that the equality of all 
men before God applied in spiritual but not in 
secular matters, made aliens of the peasants 
but allies of the princes. 

The Diet of the Holy Roman Empire met 
again in 1526: here the princes of Germany 
were divided into a Lutheran and a Catholic 
party. The imperial Diet was composed of the 
seven electors, the lesser princes, and repre- 
sentatives of the free cities. The emperor was 
not supposed to do anything affecting the vari- 
ous states in the Empire without the approval 
of the body. The legal status of the Lutherans 
was not settled at the meeting, but the Diet 
ordered that "each prince should so conduct 
himself as he could answer for his behavior to 
God and to the emperor.’’® In 1529 the Diet 
was told by the emperor that heresy must be 
uprooted. The Mass was not to be interfered 
with anywhere. This meant that, while Luth- 
eran activities were restricted, those of the 
Catholics could be carried on even in Luth- 
eran areas. The Lutheran leaders naturally 
dissented, drawing up a protest which said that 
they would adhere only to the law of 1526. 
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From such a protest arose the word Protes- 
tant. 

The Diet, meeting in 1530 at Augsburg, was 
presented by Philip Melanchthon, the schol- 
arly colleague of Luther, with a “reformed 
confession,” called the Augsburg Confession. 
His document was a statement of Christian 
doctrine from the Lutheran viewpoint and was 
designed to conciliate the two parties. The 
Diet did not accept the confession, but it be- 
came the creed of the new faith. 

Schnuilkaldic Wars and the Peace of Augs- 
burg. The emperor now made public his in- 
tention to crush the growing heresy. In de- 
fense the Lutheran princes banded together 
in the League of Schmalkalden in 1531, and 
from 1546 to 1555 sporadic civil war resulted. 
Finally in 1555 a compromise was reached 
through the Peace of Augsburg. This allowed 
each prince to decide the religion of his sub- 
jects, gave Protestants the right to keep all 
church property appropriated prior to 1 552, for- 
bade all sects of Protestantism other than Luth- 
eranism, and ordered all Catholic bishops to 
give up their property if they turned Lutheran. 

The implications of the provisions were 
great. For the first time in Christian history 
religious opinions became the private property 
of princes. The theories of political absolutism 
and the divine right of kings were thus given a 
strong impetus. Again, the Peace of Augsburg 
established Lutheranism as a state religion in 
large portions of Germany. Lastly, the new 
Protestantism did not bestow political or re- 
ligious liberty on the individual. The indi- 
vidual had to believe what his prince wanted 
him to believe, be it Lutheranism or Catholi- 
cism. The Peace of Augsburg marks the real 
beginning of state religion, the natural ally of 
the new national political state now ripe for 
development throughout Europe. 

The reference to Catholic property in the 
settlement was important, for it had been the 
cause of much bitterness. Following Luther's 
religious revolt many nobles accepted his 
teachings not because they necessarily believed 
them but because it gave them an excuse to 
seize the Church’s property. Wholesale plun- 
dering of church lands enriched many a noble, 
and there was little prospect of peace until 
some arrangement suitable to both sides had 
been worked out. It was realized in the agree- 
ment of 1555, for the Protestant princes re- 
tained their hold on the lands they had already 


seized, while at the same time the Church was 
promised that the seizures would be discon- 
tinued. 

The death of Luther. Meanwhile, the 
founder of the new faith died in 1546. Martin 
Luther had been a born leader, genius, bigot, 
and zealot. As Preserved Smith says, “His 
grandest quality was sincerity. Priest and pub- 
lic man as he was, there was not a line of 
hypocrisy or cant in his whole being.” His 
life was molded by the belief that he was ab- 
solutely right in his acts, which explains both 
his driving power and his intolerance. He put 
his trust in faith and not in the “harlot” 
reason. In this respect Luther represents a 
step backward in intellectual history to medi- 
evalism, a step far different from the one taken 
by such Humanists as Erasmus. 

In closing our account of Luther and the ■ 
gigantic movement which he set on foot, it is 
of interest to point out an irony of history. The 
money which was gathered for the purpose of 
creating for the universal Church a fitting capi- 
tal in St. Peter’s at Rome was the same money 
which destroyed the Church’s universality. It 
is a strange capital which is built to glorify its 
own destruction. Only the Palace of Versailles, 
the symbol of absolutism in France, can equal 
this circumstance. 

Lutheranism in Scandinavia. Lutheranism 
affected all the regions about the Empire. How- 
ever, it established itself permanently only in 
Scandinavia. By 1560 Denmark established a 
national Church. The Augsburg Confession 
was adopted, the Bible was translated into 
Danish, and Catholic and Protestant dissenters 
of other sects' were suppressed. Norway was 
at this time part of Denmark, and Luther- 
anism triumphed there also. Sweden, under 
Gustavus Vasa, rebelled against the union of 
the Scandinavian countries, and in 1523 Vasa' 
became king of Sweden. During his rule (1523- 
1560) Protestantism was introduced; the reli- 
gious change was interwoven with the national- 
ist cause. More than once it appeared possil)lc 
during the sixteenth century that Catholicism 
might win back its lost power in Sweden, but 
Lutheranism triumphed. In 1593 the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg was officially adopted by the 
Swedish Church, and in 1604 Catholics lost 
their property and offices. 

Background bf the English Revolt. The 
religious revolt in Germany arose principally 
because numbers of people were shocked by 
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the moral and financial evils of the Catholic 
Church and because they were led by a fanati- 
cally religious leader. Therefore in Germany 
the revolt was primarily religious in nature, 
although it possessed political implications. In 
England the situation was reversed. True, there 
was an ecclesiastical revolt, but the leader was 
a king, not a commoner. Furthermore, he did 
not consider himself a Protestant but was proud 
of his title "Defender of the Faith”— that is, of 
Catholicism. Basically, moreover, the revolt 
was political in nature, with the religious im- 
plications of a secondary value. 

The Anglican (English) revolt had its basis 
in the very history of the kingdom. England 
had lately gone through a bitter civil conflict, 
the Wars of the Roses. In 1485 a strong leader 
of the Tudor family mounted the throne, 
taking the title Henry vii. The king had a 
double aim: to make his family’s position on 
the throne secure and to make England a 
strong national state. He was successful in his 
double aim for the following reasons: England 
was no longer a simple agricultural country. 
Lands were being enclosed for the purpose of 
sheep raising; at the same time, towns were 
springing up, and in them the wool from the 
sheep was made into cloth. Shipping devel- 
oped as a logical sequence, for traders found 
a ready market on the continent for this grow- 
ing export. Thus the bourgeoisie became in- 
creasingly stronger and wealthier. The land- 
owners also became wealthy and sought to 
obtain by one means, or another the rich lands 
which the Church had acquired through cen- 
turies of gifts and expansion. The Tudors, a 
new family looked down on by the old aristo- 
crats, saw the future of England’s power in 
the townsmen and landowners. Henry vii en- 
couraged trade and peaceful pursuits, curbed 
■ the restless nobility, and thus became very 
popular with the bourgeoisie. 

A national state must sooner or later clash 
with an international Church when the Church 
claims the right to interfere in the temporal 
affairs of the state. The brilliant and much- 
married Henry viii, son of the first Tudor, em- 
barked upon a policy designed to place the 
Church under the direct control of the mon- 
arch. In England there had been signs for 
several centuries that the English government 
as well as the people were ^tting more and 
more restive at papal control. We recall the 
quarrel of Henry ii in the twelfth century with 


his archbishop, Thomas a Becket, over the 
jurisdiction of the royal courts over clerics 
who had committed crimes. Then in the reign 
of Edward i the famous Statute of Mortmain 
was designed to protect the interests of the over- 
lord when land was alienated from the Church. 
The so-called provisor system especially irked 
the English people. It was an arrangement by 
which the Pope demanded the right to fill cler- 
ical positions in England with his own ap- 
pointees, usually from Italy. One Pope de- 
manded that three hundred positions be re- 
served for appointees selected from leading 
Roman families. Many of the papal ap- 
pointees never even came to England but had 
substitutes, usually Englishmen, who did all 
the work, while they remained in Italy enjoy- 
ing the revenues of their office. 

Agitation against the papacy reached a high 
pitch in the fourteenth century. In 1351 the 
Statute of Provisors declared invalid all papal 
appointments to English church benefices, and 
the following year the Statute of Praemunire 
made illegal the carrying of suits to foreign 
courts. The papal court was not mentioned, 
but the statute was directly aimed against the 
practice of taking cases to thal^ court. The 
Church seemed to be able to evade many of 
these restrictions. It continued to get more 
and more land. Its income was said to be 
greater in England alone than that of the 
English king, and all church officers were ex- 
pected to send to Rome a payment called 
annates, which was equivalent to the income 
of their office the first year they held their post. 

The religious revolt in England, then, was 
not a sudden growth but a movement that had 
been maturing for several hundred years. By 
the time Heftry vni came to the throne, the 
smallest happening could precipitate a crisis 
between the monarchy and the papacy. It is 
idle to discuss whether the Tudor king really 
deliberately planned the break from the 
Church. In the early phases of the revolt in 
England it seems likely that Henry had no 
intention of breaking from the Church if he 
could have his way on the divorce question we 
shall shortly discuss. Unlike the revolt in Ger- 
many, that in England had at its inception no 
quarrel with the doctrines of the Church. The 
Anglican revolt threw off the supremacy of the 
Pope without adopting the Protestant faith. 
The elements of Protestantism in the new 
Anglican Church crept in after the break with 
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Rome. The revolt centers about the private 
ambitions and amours of Henry vni. 

Henry VlII’s quarrel with Rome. In his 
youth Henry was handsome and athletic, and 
his joviality made him beloved of the people. 
He was the second son of Henry vii, his older 
brother Arthur being the heir apparent. The 
crafty and miserly Henry vii had engaged 
Arthur to Catherine, the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain. A large dowry 
was to be paid the Tudors with the marriage. 
Unfortunately Arthur died in 1502, shortly 
after his marriage to Catherine, and part of 
the dowry was left unpaid. Henry vii, wishing 
both the dowry and the alliance with Spain, 
then married Henry to Catherine. To this 
union six children were born, of whom only 
one, Mary, survived. 

Then came the conflict in Henry viii’s mind. 
First of all, although legally Henry did not 
need a male heir, one was desirable if the 
newly established Tudors were to endure as a 
dynasty and England was to be spared another 
bloody War of the Roses. Thoughts may have 
assailed him that he had never properly been 
married to Catjierine. She was the widow of 
his brother, and since the Church forbade a 
man to marry his brother’s widow, a special 
papal dispensation for Henry’s marriage had 
been required. Therefore, he may have feared 
that God in his displeasure had denied him a 
son. There was another reason for conflict in 
Henry’s mind, a much more tangible reason. 
A young attendant in the queen’s suite by the 
name of Anne Boleyn had attracted Henry, 
and it was not long before he sought her as 
his wife. 

Henry asked Pope Clement vii to revoke 
the dispensation which had allowed him to 
marry Catherine. The Pope would gladly have 
acquiesced to Henry’s wishes, for Henry had 
been a staunch supporter of the old faith in 
England. He had personally written a Defense 
of the Seven Sacraments (1521) in answer to 
Luther’s pamphlet On the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. A fierce war of words had been waged 
between Luther and the king’s supporters, 
Luther calling Henry "a daninable and rotten 
worm, a snivelling, drivelling swine of a 
sophist,”^^ and Sir Thomas More, represent- 
ing Henry, complaining of the language of 
‘‘ this apostate, this open incestuous lecher, this 
plain limb of the devil and manifest messenger 
of hell .”‘2 At any rate, Henry’s devotion to 
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the Catholic faith had won him the title 
"Defender of the Faith,’’ a title which the 
English kings still possess. But now the Pope, 
much as he wished, could not support Henry’s 
desires for two reasons: It might be dangerous 
for one Pope to reverse the judgments of a 
predecessor, and, second, the emperor Charles v, 
the most powerful monarch in Europe, was 
a nephew of Catherine and threatened the 
Pope severely if he declared the marriage null 
and void. Clement decided to wait awhile be- 
fore giving his answer, hoping in the meantime 
that events would take care of themselves. 

Henry would not wait. His chief advisor. 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, who had served his 
king well for years, had now failed to obtain 
the all-important consent of the Pope. Angrily 
Henry vented his wrath upon the hapless offi- 
cial. Deprived of his office and disgraced, Wol- 
sey died in 1530, barely escaping the heads- 
man’s ax. In 1531 he fined the English clergy 
a large sum of money on a mere technicality, 
compelling them to acknowledge the king as 
“their singular protector, only and supreme 
lord, and, as the law of Christ allows, even 
Supreme Head.’’ He next had his Parliament 
cease sending annates to Rome and give him 
the power to appoint bishops in England with- 
out the Pope’s permission. Henry now went 
further. He appointed as archbishop of Can- 
terbury a willing tool named Thomas Cran- 
mer, who was sure to do his master’s bidding. 
Cranmer pronounced Henry’s marriage to 
Catherine invalid. Immediately afterward 
Henry’s marriage to Anne Boleyn was declared 
legal. Clement vii, at last goaded into action, 
excommunicated Henry and maintained that 
Catherine alone was the king’s true wife. 

Henry completely severed all connections 
with Rome in 1534. The Act of Supremacy 
Stated that the king "justly and rightfully is 
and ought to be supreme head of the Church of 
England.’’ Two of England’s most gifted men. 
Sir Thomas More (author of the famous 
Utopia) and the saintly bishop John Fisher, 
were beheaded because they could not approve 
of Henry’s assumption of so much authority 
over the Church. To gain popular approval, 
Henry suppressed the rich monasteries, giving 
much of the land to the willing landowners for 
their sheep raising, making them fellow con- 
spirators. By 1539 all monastic houses were 
dissolved. Thfit same year Parliament passed 
the Six Articles, which reaffirmed the main 
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points of Catholic theology, and the Catholic 
who denied the supremacy of the king and the 
Protestant who denied the validity of transub- 
stantiation were alike punished severely. 

In all this development, Parliament took a 
leading role, enacting the several necessary 
laws. 

Protestantism under succeeding rulers. After 
Henry’s death in 1547 his frail son mounted 
the throne as Edward vi. During this reign 
England advanced toward a more definite Prot- 
estantism. The Six Articles were repealed. 
Through the efforts of Cranmer the Book of 
Common Prayer translated the old Latin serv- 
ice into English. Priests were no longer held to 
their vows of celibacy. Many religious works 
of art were destroyed. In 1553 the Forty-Two 
Articles defined the faith of the Church of Eng- 
land along Protestant lines. Under the de- 
voutly. Catholic Mary (1553-1558), the unfor- 
tunate daughter of the still more unfortunate 
Catherine of Aragon, England experienced a 
Catholic reaction, and hundreds of heretics, 
including Archbishop Cranmer, were put to 
death. 

But with the accession to the throne of 
Anne Boleyn's red-headed and fiery-tempered 
daughter, Elizabeth (1558-1C03), Protestantism 
was firmly and permanently reestablished in 
England. Elizabeth astutely took the title "Su- 
preme Governor” of the Anglican Church. Her 
Act of Uniformity (1559) made the acceptance 
of the revised Prayer Book obligatory. The 
Thirty-Nine Articles (three of the Forty-Two 
Articles passed in Edward's reign were deleted) 
stamped Protestantism upon the Anglican 
Church in their emphasis upon the Scriptures 
as the source of authority. To this day the 
Thirty-Nine Articles have remained the au- 
thoritative statement of Anglican theology. 
Elizabeth did not really care what her subjects 
believed inwardly, but they had to conform 
outwardly. 

Calvinism. The most famous sixteenth-cen- 
tury Protestant leader next to Luther was John 
Calvin (1509-1564). A Frenchman of the mid- 
dle class, Calvin studied theology and law at 
Paris, where he became interested in Luther’s 
teachings. About 1533 he had what he called a 
"conversion,” whereby he deserted Catholi- 
cism. When Francis i decided to persecute 
heretics, Calvin lied to Switzei|and, finally tak- 
ing up his abode at Geneva. There he spent 
the remainder of his life, acquiring complete 


political power by means of a constitution 
which made him the real ruler of the city. His 
constitution created a theocratic republic in 
which the administration of religion and poli- 
tics were blended into one organization. 

In 1536 he published his great work, the In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion, unquestion- 
ably one of the most important books on sys- 
tematic theology ever written. The definitive 
edition of 1559 contained his mature views 
on theology, the most famous being his theory 
of predestination. According to Calvin, God 
is omnipotent; He knows the past, present, 
and future. Therefore He must always know 
what men are to be saved by Him and what 
men are to be damned eternally. "And His 
act was purely arbitrary; He foreknew and 
predestined the fate of every man from the be- 
ginning; He damned and saved irrespective of 
foreseen merit.’’^® Calvin maintained that the 
outward sign of a man’s election to grace is 
his moral behavior. Therefore when Calvin 
came to dictatorial power in Geneva, he saw 
to It that every man’s moral acts were judged 
vigorously. The city’s 16,000 inhabitants were 
spied upon and punished for acts considered 
heretical or immoral by Calvin and the elders. 
During the years 1542-1546 the little town wit- 
nessed fifty-eight executions and seventy-six 
banishments. The theater was banned as im- 
moral, bright colors in dress were forbidden, 
swearing and dancing were punished, and no- 
body was allowed to sit up in the inns after 
nine o’clock at night except spies. As Preserved 
Smith says, "Calvin also pronounced on the best 
sort of stoves and got servants for his friends. 
In fact, there was never such a busybody in a 
position of high authority before or since.” 

Calvin punished with ferocity those holding 
religious views other than his own. One man 
wrote "all rubbish” on one of Calvin’s tracts 
and was put on the rack twice a day, morning 
and evening, for a whole month. When Ser- 
vetus, a scholarly Unitarian, fled to Geneva as 
a place of refuge, Calvin prosecuted him for 
heresy, saying that his defense was "no better 
than the braying of an ass, and that the pris- 
oner was like a villainous cur wiping his muz- 
zle.” 1® Servetus was sentenced to be burned. 

Yet despite his bigotry and self-righteousness 
Calvin possessed an austerity of spirit and 
power of mind which could not fail to influ- 
ence religious thought. Calvinism made many 
converts in France, especially among the hour- 
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geoisie. The French Calvinists were known had made the acquaintance of Calvin in 
as Huguenots and comprised about three to Geneva. He returned to Scotland and became 
five per cent of the total population. Later leader of the Lords of the Congregation, a 
we shall see how the Huguenots became in- movement of Protestant nobles who desired 
volved in French religious wars. to overthrow the established faith. In 1560 

The spread of Calvinism. The teaching of Knox drew up the Articles of the Presby- 
Calvin came down the Rhine River to the terian Church and, with the help of English 
northern Netherlands, where it was known as troops, effected a religious revolution. In 1561 
the Dutch Reformed religion. The fact that the beautiful but ill-fated Mary Stuart re- 
the Dutch fought for their independence turned from France to her bleak kingdom, 
against a Catholic king of Spain helped estab- which was already alienated from her own 
lish Protestantism in their country. Mean- Catholic views. Although she showed amazing 
while in Scotland the authority of the old skill and logic injier arguments with Knox, the 
Church had been challenged. This was the fiery reformer carried the realm with him in his 
work of John Knox, a zealous reformer who denunciation of the queen. By the time Mary 
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had been defeated in battle and, after fleeing to 
England, had been executed by Elizabeth in 
1587, Scotland had been won over to Calvin- 
istic Presbyterianism. 

Other Protestant sects. There were other 
men besides Luther and Calvin who aided the 
Protestant revolt. Calvin was preceded in 
Switzerland by a scholarly and sincere leader 
named Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531). Even more 
than Luther, Zwingli placed his faith in the 
authority of the Scriptures alone. At the heart 
of the Swiss reformer’s teaching was the prin- 
ciple that the Lord’s Supper does not contain 
the miracle of transubstantiation but is merely 
a symbolic ceremony. In 1531 trouble broke 
out between the Catholics and the adherents of 
Zwingli, and in the civil conflict which ensued 
Zwingli and many of his followers were slain. 
But he had given an initial impetus to Protes- 
tantism in Switzerland. 

There were other Protestant sects. An evan- 
gelical form of Protestantism known as Ana- 
baptism flourished for a while in parts of Ger- 
many, Bohemia, and Holland. The Anabap- 
tists believed that adults alone should receive 
baptism. They also favored social reforms and 
were involved in the Peasants’ Revolt. Some 
of them believed in a kind of primitive com- 
munism in which all governments would be 
swept away. In England Robert Browne (about 
1550-1633) preached that Christians should be 
organized into individual democratic congre- 
gations for the purpose of following the Chris- 
tian life more effectively. Thus arose Congre- 
gationalism. Meanwhile, owing to the efforts 
of Servetus (1511-1553) and two members of 
the Italian family Sozzini, the tenets of Uni- 
tarianism (in which the divinity of Christ and 
the reality of the Trinity were challenged) 
came to be spread abroad. While these various 
sects were never large in the number of their 
adherents, their effect on later religious 
thought was great. 

The Catholic reformation. All the while 
the new movements were spreading, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was on the defensive in 
the face of the growth of Lutheranism, Angli- 
canism, Calvinism, and the independent sects. 
But with the accession of Paul in to the papal 
throne in 1534 the ancient Church began to 
institute reforms, a policy which continued 
under the leadership of a group of earnest and 
able Popes. This Catholic reformation came 
to a peak in the Council of Trent (1545-1563). 


There a clear enunciation of Catholic doctrines 
was set forth. In no point of dogma did the 
Catholic Church compromise with the Protes- 
tants. The successors of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who had done so much to shape the dogmas 
of the medieval Church, were firm in stating 
that the Bible and the traditions of the Church 
must be accepted as the basis of Christianity 
and that only the Church had the right to 
interpret these vital elements. 

As proof of the fact that the Catholic Church 
in no wise departed from its age-old body of 
beliefs, the following reaffirms the validity of 
the sacramental system: 

“If any one saith that the sacraments of the 
new law were not all instituted by Jesus Christ, 
our Lord; or that they are more or less than 
seven, to wit, baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, 
and matrimony; or even that any one of these 
seven is not truly and properly a sacrament; 
let him be anathema.’’^® 

At the same time drastic reforms were made 
in Church discipline and administration. Such 
evils as simony, absenteeism, and secular pur- 
suits on the part of the clergy were strictly 
forbidden. The Council forbade prelates and 
other holders of ecclesiastical offices to aid 
their kinsmen at the expense of the Church: 

“It strictly forbids them ... to strive to en- 
rich their own kindred or domestics out of the 
revenues of the Church; seeing that even the 
canons of the apostles forbid them to give to 
their kindred the property of the Church, 
which belongs to God; . . . yea, this holy Coun- 
cil, with the utmost earnestness, admonishes 
them completely to lay aside all this human 
and carnal affection towards brothers, nephews, 
and kindred, which is the seed plot of many 
evils in the Church.’’^^ 

The Vulgate, the Latin Bible, was reissued 
in a new edition. A list of heretical and im- 
moral books was prepared, known as the 
Index. The Inquisition, the court which tried 
heresy, was given fresh life in Italy and Spain. 

The Jesuit order. Meanwhile a Spanish ex- 
soldier, Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), founded 
an order in 1534 which had much to do with 
the revival of Catholicism in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. The order, known as 
the Company of Jesus, took in addition to the 
three vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty 
a special vow of allegiance to the Pope. It was 
the Jesuits’ purpose, by means of preaching 
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and education, to win back converts to the 
Roman Church. They succeeded remarkably 
well. They recovered most of Poland, main- 
tained Catholicism in Bavaria, the southern 
Netherlands (now Belgium), and Ireland, and 
performed excellent missionary work in North 

The Revolt 

T he religUnts division of Europe. Prior to 
1500 there had been two religious divi- 
sions in Christendom— Greek Orthodox and 
Catholic (see map, page sas). Now in 1550 
Christendom was composed of three divisions— 
Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant. Protestant- 
ism had become uppermost in northern Eu- 
rope, while Catholicism held sway in the south, 
as the map below shows, and in the Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions in the Americas and 
the Philippines. This great religious division 
had struck a mortal blow at medieval unity. 
The Catholics placed their faith in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope and the need of a mediatory 
priesthood. The Protestants placed their faith 
in the infallibility of the Bible and the ability 
of every Christian to win salvation with no 
mediation. The Protestants differed among 
themselves in their interpretation of the Bible 
and the methods of church organization; thus 
in time hundreds of Protestant sects arose, 
each claiming to possess the one and only true 
interpretation and logical administration. 

The founder of the Christian religion had 
given as a primary command, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” But there was 
no brotherhood between Catholic and Protes- 
tant. After Luther’s death (1546) both factions 
embarked upon the ghastly policy of extermi- 
nating each other. 

In an age of mass illiteracy, superstition, 
and ignorance of events outside one’s own 
experience, it was natural to find intolerance 
and bigotry in religious matters. But the wars 
which now broke out, while masked under a 
religious cloak in order to appeal to the bias 
of each conflicting sect, were motivated largely 
by concealed political schemes. Furthermore, 
although religious issues appeared most im- 
portant at the outbreak of hostilities, as time 
went on, the true state of affairs— the moti- 
vating forces of political and national ambi- 
tions— became much more apparent. 

The course of politics, 1500-1648. During 
the century and a half from 1500 to 1648 the 
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and South America, China, and India. Owing 
to their efforts and to the weight always lent 
by tradition, Italy, Spain, and Portugal re- 
mained loyally Catholic, France saw Protes- 
tantism checked, and Ireland, Poland, and 
Austria remained predominantly Catholic. 

As Politics 

main political theme is not so much the con- 
solidation of national states but rather the 
story of bitter rivalry, of statecraft, between 
ruling houses who now competed against each 
other in the international arena. Of the va- 
rious competing families, the most implacable 
rivalry was between the French royal house 
and the Spanish-Austrian Hapsburgs. Dur- 
ing much of the period Spain was the great- 
est single power in Europe. This was the 
golden age of Spanish political power as well 
as the height of her creativeness in art and 
literature. The Hapsburg-French feud was the 
main conflict in the European political arena, 
but there were also subsidiary conflicts such as 
the struggle of the Dutch for national inde- 
pendence and the duel between England and 
Spain. 

The long period of intermittent warfare in 
Europe was begun by the French king and the 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire in 1522 
when their imperialistic ambitions clashed in 
Italy. The war in Italy continued until 1559. 
After the beginning of the war, Europe had 
little peace for one hundred fifty years. At 
least seven distinct wars followed, and each 
was a complex blend of religious and political 
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factors. These struggles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are usually referred to as 
the Religious Wars. Largely out of the welter 
of these conflicts the political fabric of Europe 
emerged in early modern times. An under- 
standing of how this came about requires a 
careful survey of the following wars; the 
Schmalkaldic wars in Germany (1546-1555), 
the revolt of the Netherlands (1556-1648), the 
war between England and Spain (1588-1604), 
the French religious wars (1562-1595), the 
struggle against the Ottoman Turks waged 
intermittently through most of the sixteenth 
century, the Thirty Years' War (1618-1648), 
and the English civil wars (1642-1660). 

Europe about 1500 . We have already seen 
how the Anglican Church was created largely 
as a result of the political ambitions of the 
newly established Tudors. In 1485 Henry vii 
came to the English throne and by virtue of 
his personal thrift and royal policies laid the 
foundations of a strong English national state. 
Under Henry viii England advanced in in- 
ternal wealth and external power, and the 
Church had been brought under national 
control. 

Nationalism was also growing in France. 
The Hundred Years’ War, as we noted in 
Chapter 15, not only freed large portions of 
French territory from English domination; it 
excited in the hearts of Frenchmen a love of 
country. In the fifteenth century French terri- 
tory was expanded, royal authority was 
strengthened, and a uniform coinage system 
and a standing army were established. 

Strong at home, France by 1500 had also 
become interested in an aggressive foreign pol- 
icy. In 1494 Charles viii invaded the Italian 
plains in search of territorial booty and 
marched the length of Italy, thus marking a 
new chapter in European power politics. 
Francis i (1515-1547), in his desire to increase 
French nationalism, prestige, and territory, be- 
came embroiled in a major conflict with the 
most powerful monarch in Europe, Charles i 
of Spain, who was also the emperor Charles v 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Under Ferdinand and Isabella Spanish ter- 
ritory was united and the foundations for an 
overseas empire were laid through the voyages 
of Columbus. In 1504 Ferdinand secured con- 
trol (as a personal possession of Aragon) of 
Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. §pain thereby 
acquired power in the Mediterranean. 


Ferdinand and Isabella gradually central- 
ized power in their own hands, at the same 
time winning permission from the Pope to 
have the Inquisition placed under royal con- 
trol. The step was doubly important; it not 
only enabled the kings of Spain to use the 
dreaded weapon as a means of creating na- 
tional uniformity, but it also strengthened the 
ties between the reigning Spanish house and 
the Catholic Church. Spain was to be one 
national state which could logically fight for 
the preservation of an international Church. 
Her alliance with the Church became very 
strong as a result of the dynastic history of 
the Spanish ruling house. Joanna, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, was married to 
Philip of Hapsburg, whose father was Maxi- 
milian I (1493-1519), archduke of Austria and 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
whose mother was Mary of Burgundy, heiress 
of the Netherlands. Their son Charles even- 
tually succeeded to the throne of Spain as 
Charles 1 and to the throne of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire as Charles v. Never had such a 
monarch so many possessions. His titles were 
multitudinous. Mexico City, Naples, Vienna, 
Brussels, Milan, Madrid, and many other im- 
portant cities bowed to his authority. 

The Italian wars. At this time the French 
king was Francis i, a high-spirited, impet- 
uous, and glory-seeking young man, who saw 
in Charles v the one great obstacle to his 
ambitions. Francis had designs upon the 
Netherlands, upon Navarre, and upon Naples 
and Milan in Italy. Charles, on his part, con- 
trolled the first three areas, claimed overlord- 
ship of Milan, and in addition laid claim to 
the duchy of Burgundy that had been added 
to France by Louis xi. The conflict between 
Francis and Charles broke out in 1522 with 
Italy as the main area of combat. The impe- 
rial forces of Charles drove the French out of 
Milan and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the French. The Treaty of Cambrai signed in 
1529 confirmed Hapsburg mastery in Italy. 
This proved to be merely an armistice, for 
hostilities broke out again in 1536 and con- 
tinued until 1559, when the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambr^sis was signed by the successors of 
Charles and Francis. During his long struggle 
with Charles, Francis had made alliances with 
the Protestant German princes, with Scotland 
and Sweden, and even with the Ottoman 
Turks. 



THE REVOLT 

The Schnudkaidic wars. While the conflict 
with Francis was at its height, Charles became 
involved in another struggle, the first of the 
religious wars. As a result of the Lutheran 
revolt in Germany, Charles v, an ardent Cath- 
olic, sought to crush heresy and restore reli- 
gious unity throughout his far-flung domin- 
ions. War began in 1546 between the Catholics 
and the League of Schmalkalden, formed in 
1531 by Protestants in self-defense. In 1552 
the conflict was ended by agreement, without 
Charles’ accomplishing his aims, for the Peace 
of Augsburg in 1555 permitted either Luth- 
eran or Catholic worship in the empire. The 
political provisions of the peace gave the indi- 
vidual princes the right to decide which faith 
their subjects must worship. However, the 
Peace of Augsburg was in reality only a truce,- 
for the religious and political status of the 
German states was soon to be fought over 
again in the bloody Thirty Years’ War. 

The French wars. War broke out in France 
in 1562. Prior to that date, however, Francis i, 
in his struggle against Charles v, had encour- 
aged the Lutherans in Germany to revolt, al- 
though at the same time he had persecuted the 
Protestant Huguenots at home. Under Henry 
II (1547-1559). spurred on by the powerful 
Catholic family of Guise, heretics were severely 
punished, yet the Huguenots tended to in- 
crease in numbers and power, mainly because 
they were led by the powerful Bourbon family, 
especially the king of Navarre. The domestic 
history of France in the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century is largely taken up by fac- 
tional rivalry between the Guise and Bourbon 
houses. The Bourbons traced their descent 
from Saint Louis, a French king of the thir- 
teenth century, and since the reigning royal 
family gave signs of becoming extinct, they 
saw the prospect of obtaining the French 
crown. The Guises, descendants of the power- 
ful duke of Lorraine and champions of Cathol- 
icism, were determined that the Protestant 
Bourbons should never gain control of the 
French monarchy. Thus a civil war was brew- 
ing, partly religious as Catholics and Hugue- 
nots reviled one another, partly political as 
the Guises and Bourbons plotted for royal 
power. In 1562 the Edict of January granted 
a certain tolerance of religious views, which 
was pleasing to the Huguenots and displeasing 
to the Catholics. Both sides prepared for 
conflict, the Huguenots enlisting aid from 
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England and the Catholics obtaining an army 
from Philip ii of Spain. 

The war lasted from 1562 to 1595 and was 
really a succession of eight bitterly fought con- 
flicts. The most outstanding event was the 
massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, 
when about seven thousand Protestants were 
slain in Paris and elsewhere throughout 
France. Many of the Catholic princes lamented 
the massacre, which may have been largely the 
work of Catherine de’ Medici, mother of King 
Charles ix and virtual ruler of France. 

Following the assassination of the king in 
civil strife, by right of succession Henry of 
Navarre, a Protestant, became king of France 
in 1589. Henry saw that the majority of the 
people were Catholic; so in 1593 he changed 
his faith, and by 1595 religious wars had 
ceased in France. The Edict of Nantes, issued 
by Henry iv in 1598, ensured freedom of wor- 
ship to the Huguenots in many cities, and by 
granting them many other privileges, saved 
Protestantism in France. Hostilities with 
Philip dragged on until 1598 when a French 
victory ended Spanish intervention. 

Hapshurg rulers and problems of empire. 
Charles v had to pay a heavy price for being 
the ruler of the vast Hapsburg empire. On 
every side he was beset with problems. Not 
only did he have to cope with rebellious Prot- 
estant nobles in Germany and with attacks 
from France, but his empire was menaced by 
Ottoman Turks, who were encroaching on the 
fringes of Europe. During his reign German 
nationalism flickered and almost burst into 
flame. There was some possibility that Charles, 
assisted by the small German landholders, the 
knights, might effectively curb the power of 
the great nobles and thus begin the creation 
of a German national state. This promising 
movement, however, barely got started when 
the Protestant revolt brought about a breach 
between the knights and the emperor. The 
idea of uniting Germany faded before the 
fierce animosities created by the Lutheran 
movement as Protestant nobles were pitted 
against their Catholic fellows. Worn out by 
the arduous task of ruling his many domains, 
Charles v abdicated in 1556, turning over his 
Spanish and Italian possessions to his son 
Philip and his Austrian lands to his younger 
brother Ferdiiftnd. 

The accession of Philip ii to the throne of 
Spain brought about a new phase in Europe’s 
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A barber washes the hair of a customer in this Nurem- 
berg woodcut (about 1550). Notice the tap consisting 
of a kettle suspended from a crane. 


religious wars, more violent, brutal, and wide- 
spread than those waged during the reigns of 
Francis i and Charles v. Philip n was deter- 
mined to make Spain the paramount nation in 
Europe. In this ambition he was also sup- 
ported by his uncle Ferdinand, now emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, who saw eye to 
eye with Philip in making the Hapsburgs dom- 
inant in European politics. Philip was a 
leader of militant Catholicism and resolved to 
u.se the power of mighty Spain to crush Prot- 
estantism wherever it was found. Philip ii, 
the son of Charles v, was one of the notable 
figures of the last half of the sixteenth century. 
He ruled over a vast empire inherited from 
his father, Charles v. He worked indefati- 
gably and conscientiously at his state affairs. 
Since he was above all a pious Catholic, his 
statecraft was aimed at preventing the spread 
of Protestantism and forcing j^ose lands that 
had strayed from the fold of the papacy to 
return. With all of his fine qualities, Philip 


was intolerant and at times indescribably cruel 
to his enemies. He was especially disturbed at 
the spread of Protestantism in the Nether- 
lands. Philip now began a process that was 
not to stop until the northern provinces of 
the Netherlands had become an independent 
state called Holland. This brings us to the 
third great war, the struggle of the Dutch for 
independence. 

The revolt of the Netherlands. The genesis 
of Holland may be dated from the acces- 
sion of Philip II to the Spanish throne. For 
some time the Netherlands had been becom- 
ing more and more Protestant. Thoroughly 
aroused at the spread of this heresy in his 
domains, Philip resolved to stamp it out. His 
policy aroused strenuous opposition. In addi- 
tion to resisting Philip’s religious policy, the 
people of the Netherlands complained they 
were being taxed too heavily and that their 
ruler was taking away the ancient liberties of 
their cities. A group of the leading burghers 
in 1566 petitioned Philip to abolish the Inqui- 
sition and other grievances. The story goes 
that Philip’s regent was at first quite alarmed 
by the petition, which warned of revolt if 
grievances were not redressed. But an adviser 
turned to the regent and said, "What ... is 
your highness afraid of these beggars?’’ From 
that time on the party of resistance to Philip 
in the Netherlands assumed the name of 
Beggars. 

Nothing was done to rectify the evils from 
which the people suffered, and in 1566 a series 
of violent riots took place. Philip’s answer was 
to send his best general, the Duke of Alva, to 
quell the revolt. As a result the Council of 
Troubles, also known as the Council of Blood, 
was set up to stamp out disloyalty. At that 
critical point the Dutch were fortunate in 
securing the services of a great leader, William 
of Orange. At first the Duke of Alva was suc- 
cessful, and the puny forces commanded by 
William were dispersed again and again. But 
in 1569 the Dutch began to outfit privateers to 
prey on Spanish shipping. Much loot was cap- 
tured, and from then on the patriots gained 
ground. The brutal tactics of Alva completely 
failed, and in 1573 he was recalled. 

However, the struggle went on, and in 1576 
the terrible event known in Dutch history as 
the Spanish Fury occurred. In that year the 
Spanish soldiery rebelled because their pay 
and food were not forthcoming, marched upon 
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Antwerp, and sacked the town with indescrib- of the ways, for in the south the leaders de- 
able ferocity. News of the atrocity ended some dared in favor of reconciliation with Philip ii, 
of the differences that had existed in the while the northern provinces declared that 
patriotic party, and in 1576 the Pacification they would not rest until Spanish tyranny had 
of Ghent was signed by all parties. This was been crushed and complete freedom achieved, 
the Dutch declaration of independence. In The southern provinces remained for more 
it the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands than two hundred years in the hands of the 
agreed that they would fight until the for- Hapsburgs, first as the Spanish Netherlands 
eigner was ejected, that both Catholic and and then as the Austrian Netherlands. Early 
Protestant were to enjoy toleration, and that in the nineteenth century the southern prov- 
in theory the provinces would recognize the inces obtained their independence and en- 
nominal overlordship of Philip. The actual tered the family of nations as Belgium. As 
head of the government, however, was to be for the northern provinces, many weary years 
William of Orange. of fighting remained for them until Spain 

The seventeen provinces did not long con- acknowledged their independence. By 1609 
tinue the unity manifested in the Pacification Spain was forced to cease trying to subdue the 
of Ghent. The Spanish were able to create dis- Dutch Netherlands, and in 1648 Dutch inde- 
cord between the northern provinces, mainly pendence was formally recognized. 

Protestant, and those in the south, where there There are several reasons why the Dutch 
were many complaints against Spanish policy were able, ultimately, to foil the attempts of 
but none against Philip’s religious policy, since Philip to crush them. The existence of canals 
the people here were Catholic. In 1579 the enabled the Dutch on several occasions to 
people of the Netherlands came to the parting flood out their enemies. The Dutch proved to 
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be fine sailors, and their fleet of privateers 
seriously weakened Spanish power. William 
was a patient and cautious general, who re- 
fused to fight decisive battles when the Spanish 
armies were too strong but chose to play a 
waiting game that wore out his adversaries. 
"I’he Dutch received much support from the 
friends of Protestantism, especially in England, 
which was now acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing Protestant power. 

England’s duel with Spain. Philip saw that 
he must subdue Elizabeth and her subjects, 
thus paving the way for yet another religious 
war. Moreover, he had been husband of Mary 
Tudor when she was England’s queen. Philip 
hoped that Catholic Mary Stuart, who had fled 
to England after her disastrous reign in Scot- 
land, would become queen of England. Mary’s 
claims to the English throne were very strong, 
for her grandmother had been Margaret Tu- 
dor, sister of Henry viii. From the Catholic 
viewpoint, because Mary Tudor, the only legit- 
imate daughter of Henry (being born from his 
marriage to Catherine), was now dead, Mary 
Stuart was the only proper claimant to the 
English throne. In 1587, however, Elizabeth 
had Mary Stuart beheaded for being involved 
in Catholic plots against the English queen. 
Mary bequeathed to Philip her rights to the 
throne. England was now confronted with one 
of the most dangerous situations in her long 
history, and many men living at that time, 
both in England and on the European conti- 
nent, had little hope that the island kingdom 
could hold out against the might of Philip n. 

During the first thirty years of her long reign 
Queen Elizabeth played a clever waiting game, 
keeping Philip ii guessing and always dangling 
before him the prospect of marriage, by which 
the thrones of England and Spain would be 
merged. At the same time she was carrying 
on negotiations with the Spanish monarch, 
Elizabeth was subsidizing the Dutch in their 
revolt and also secretly encouraging the Eng- 
lish pirates, such as Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins, to prey upon Spanish com- 
merce. While Elizabeth was dallying with 
Spain, postponing the inevitable showdown 
until her people should be strong enough to 
meet the forces of Philip in open battle, the 
queen was also preoccupied in keeping France 
from joining forces with Spaiif. 

In 1588 the Spanish fleet, the Armada, set 
sail for an attack on England. The English 


people by that time were well ready for battle. 
Unfortunately for the Spanish monarch, his 
bulky galleons were outmaneuvered by the 
small but fast ships of Sir Francis Drake and 
John Hawkins, and when a severe storm de- 
stroyed most of the fleet, his well-planned cam- 
paign was a fiasco. 

The struggle against the Turks. During the 
reign of Charles v the Ottoman Turks under 
the leadership of Suleiman the Magnificent 
extended their sway over the Balkans and 
overwhelmed Hungary. The Turkish menace 
was strengthened by cooperation between Su- 
leiman and Francis i of France. Religious 
scruples counted for little in the battle of 
statecraft. During the reign of Philip ii the 
threat from the Turks continued. They cap- 
tured nearly all the islands in the Mediter- 
ranean and even threatened Italy. At this 
point the Pope appealed to all Christians for 
aid. Italian cities furnished many ships, and 
to these were added the galleys of Philip ii. At 
the battle of Lepanto in 1571 a great Turkish 
fleet was defeated and, for the moment, the 
menace of the Turks removed. 

Philip II died in 1598, and his passing sig- 
nified the approaching end of Spain’s domi- 
nance on the European continent. Despite his 
fanatical determination to crush Protestantism 
and to make Spain supreme in political affairs, 
failure had rewarded most of his efforts. The 
Dutch maintained their freedom, France 
finally eliminated Spanish interference, and 
England under Elizabeth defeated his great 
Armada. Only against the Turks had Philip 
and his allies won a notable triumph. 

The Thirty Year^ War. The most terrible 
of the religious wars was yet to come. This was 
the Thirty Years’ War, in which Spain and 
her allies, the Austrian Hapsburgs, received a 
disastrous defeat. Out of the thirty years of 
strife a new nation took its place as the dom- 
inant European power. This was Bourbon 
France. The spark that ignited the new con- 
flagration came in eastern Europe. For some 
time tension had been growing between Prot- 
estants and Catholics in Germany and Bohe- 
mia. In the latter country events came to a 
crisis. The Bohemians, preponderantly Prot- 
estant, had been denied religious toleration by 
Emperor Matthias (1612-1619), and in 1618 
they revolted, inviting Protestant Elector Fred- 
erick V of the Palatinate, a small German prov- 
ince along the Rhine, to rule them. The Thirty 
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Years’ War had begun. By iGao Frederick and 
the Bohemians had been defeated and Fred- 
■erick forced to flee. Protestantism was banned 
in Bohemia and Austria, and the Palatinate 
was turned over to Catholic Bavaria. Philip iv 
of Spain now thought that this Catholic suc- 
cess would give him a chance to reconquer 
Holland. France and England came to the res- 
cue of the latter country but bungled matters. 

Christian iv (1588-1648) of Denmark and 
Nonvay now entered the fray, not only to 
champion Protestantism but to gain further 
control over North Sea ports. However, Chris- 
tian was forced to fight against the brilliant 
plunderer Wallenstein, whose mercenary army, 
composed of Protestants and Catholics alike, 
was primarily interested in booty. Christian 
was defeated, and Denmark lost certain priv- 
ileges in Germany. The success of the Cath- 
olic cause now drew the leading Lutheran 
power, Sweden, into the fray in self-defense. 
The king of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, was 
brilliant in the arts of both peace and war. 
He determined to make Sweden the leading 
power in the whole Baltic area. Gustavus in- 
vaded the German states, driving the Cath- 
olics before him. In 163a the Swedish king 
met Wallenstein in battle. Gustavus defeated 
Wallenstein, but was himself slain. Two years 
later Wallenstein was assassinated, and in 1635 
a compromise was reached between the Ger- 
man emperor Ferdinand li and various Prot- 
estant princes. 

But the compromise peace came to an end 
when Cardinal Richelieu, the French king’s 
chief adviser, decided that French political 
power could be secure only when the Haps- 
burgs of Austria and Spain had been defeated. 
Up to 1635 he had been giving the German 
Protestants and Sweden secret aid in their 
struggle against the Catholics. Now he came 
out into the open. He knew that the Prot- 
estants in Germany would keep Austria busy 
while he directed his attacks against Philip iv 
of Spain. Slowly the former success of Spain 
was turned into defeat by force of French 
arms. Philip lost Portugal and barely kept the 
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southern Netherlands and his Italian po-sses- 
sions. Meanwhile the Hapsburg emperor was 
kept on the defensive by the German Protes- 
tants, particularly because they received troops 
from France. In 1648 the Thirty Years’ War 
came to an end with the signing of the 
Peace of Westphalia. 

The Peace of Westphalia. According to the 
treaties the Hapsburgs in Austria were allowed 
to keep their hereditary possessions, Austria, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, but since each prince 
was given the privilege of making war and 
peace, the emperor was stripped of much of his 
former power. France took Alsace, Sweden 
received German territory along the Baltic, 
Brandenburg, a rising German state, gained 
additional land, while Switzerland was de- 
clared independent of the Austriaq Haps- 
burgs and Holland independent of the Span- 
ish Hapsburgs. There were also changes of 
a religious nature. Calvinism was given the 
same privileges which had earlier been ac- 
corded the Lutherans. Protestant and Cath- 
olic judges in equal numbers occupied the im- 
perial courts. Meanwhile the religious status 
of the various countries was practically the 
same as it had been before all the bloody wars 
broke out. 

It is that state of affairs which leads us to 
say that the hundred years of butchery which 
followed Luther’s death were the residt of 
political rather than religious reasons. How 
else can we account for the extraordinary fact 
that Cardinal Richelieu, a high dignitary in 
the Catholic Church, openly carried on war- 
fare against rulers who were ostensibly seeking 
to crush Protestant heresy? It may be true that 
Philip.ii of Spain placed the needs of an inter- 
national Church even before the needs of his 
own nation. But Richelieu completely and 
unequivocally reversed the situation. He used 
the 'Thirty Years’ War to destroy the suprem- 
acy of the Austrian and Spanish Hapsburgs, 
to gain more territory for France, and to lay 
the foundations for the immediate supremacy 
of French authority and power throughout 
Europe under Louis xiv. 


The English Civil Wars 

T he English civil wars {1642-1660) are in complex blend of politics and religion. But 
many respects quite different from the unlike the Thirty Years’ War, which saw the 

other religious wars. Like most of the wars Germanies as a battleground for conflicting 

on the continent, the English conflict was a ambitions of various nations, the English polit- 
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ical struggle was a domestic duel. And unlike 
the other wars, the English conflict carried 
with it a unique English movement, the 
growth of constitutional government. Indeed, 
although the religious implications of the Eng- 
lish civil wars are important, they are over- 
shadowed by the constitutional results. 

In breaking with the Church .of Rome, 
Henry vin was in the main acting with the 
approval of the English people. For hundreds 
of years there had been strong feeling mani- 
fested in England against what was felt to be 
unwarranted interference in domestic affairs 
by the Pope. The fact that the religious re- 
volt in England had popular support, al- 
though its prime mover was a despotic king, 
reflects the essential nature of Tudor rule. 
King Henry vii, gaining the throne after the 
lawless Wars of the Roses, established what 
might be called a popular despotism and re- 
stored law and order. In order to secure 
speedy results, Henry vii made his Parliaments 
subservient to his wishes and created a machin- 
ery of despotism which hunted down and im- 
prisoned any malefactor who opposed the 
king’s will. Tudor strong government, whether 
in the hands of Henry vii or his granddaughter 
Elizabeth, was accepted by the English people. 

From 1485 to 1603, therefore, the forward 
march of English constitutional progress was 
halted. After the defeat of the Armada in 
1588, however, a new spirit began to mani- 
fest itself in England. After more than a cen- 
tury of benevolent despotism, the English peo- 
ple were ready to resume the development of 
representative government. 

James I and Parliament. Elizabeth's suc- 
cessor in 1603 was James Stuart, king of Scot- 
land, son of the deceased queen, who was 
imported from Edinburgh to reside in Lon- 
don. Scotland and England, though not 
united, now had a common king. It was of 
supreme importance that James i appreciate 
the temper of his new subjects. But this the 
new monarch did not do. From the outset of 
his reign he made it plain that he meant to be 
a despot. James, who was dubbed "the wisest 
fool in Christendom” because of his immense 
book-learning and his lack of common sense, 
fanatically believed in the divine right of 
kings. He continually irritated his subjects by 
references to his kingly prerogatives and in- 
furiated Parliament by bluntly informing its 
members to mind their own business. 


The religious issue. As the constitutional 
issue of king against Parliament crystallized, 
it was complicated by religion. We remember 
that the religious changes brought about by 
Henry viii were not basically a doctrinal re- 
volt. Henry became head of the English 
Church, and independence from Rome was 
declared, but much of the old theology and 
ceremony was retained. During the reign of 
Edward vi and Queen Elizabeth there was a 
decided trend toward Protestant changes in 
doctrine and ceremony. When James came to 
the throne, some Englishmen were content 
with the Church as it then stood; some, while 
not actually wishing to go back under the rule 
of the Pope, did wish to reintroduce much of 
the old ceremony and some of the tenets of the 
old Church; and some took an extreme Prot- 
estant position. These last-named persons were 
the Puritans. 

Economics, religion, and politics became en- 
tangled in England in a great civil conflict. 
The ranks of the Puritans were made up 
largely of men engaged in trade and com- 
merce, the middle class living in the cities. 
These businessmen resented very much the 
growing tendency of James to resort to illegal 
and arbitrary taxation. The middle class was 
interested in controlling government in order 
to avoid useless and expensive wars and to se- 
cure laws to protect and expand the commer- 
cial interests of the nation. In their ranks also 
were the lawyers, who supplied the middle 
class with historical precedents as ammunition 
against the growing absolutism of the Stuarts. 

James’s policy and its effects. James’s arbi- 
trary taxation, his evident interest in the High 
Church movement, and his love of royal pre- 
rogatives introduced the first steps leading to 
civil war. James quarreled with Parliament 
over taxation and bluntly told them to mind 
their own business and not discuss church mat- 
ters. This led the House of Commons to draw 
up and pass what it called an Apology but 
which was in reality a statement of its parlia- 
mentary rights. The House especially claimed 
the right "that in parliament they may speak 
freely their consciences without check and con- 
trolment.” From i6n to i6ai, James ruled 
the country practically without Parliament. 

In the latter part of King James’s reign Eng- 
land was confronted by the Thirty Years’ War. 
The English people sided with the German 
Protestants and were quite willing to enter the 
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struggle. James, however, was not only paci- 
fistic but pro-Spanish as well. It was his ambi- 
tion to marry his son Charles to one of the 
daughters of the king of Spain. This enabled 
the Spanish ambassador at London to twist 
James in any direction he wished. James’s 
foreign policy infuriated the Puritans, to 
whom Catholic Spain was anathema. 

Charles I and Parliament. At the death of 
James i in 1625 the English throne was in- 
herited by his son, Charles i. The mistakes of 
the father were repeated by the son, to an even 
greater degree. Charles was well-meaning and 
his private life pure, but he too insisted on 
absolute royal power. The new reign began 
with stormy debate between king and Parlia- 
ment. Three years later, in order to obtain 
revenue from Parliament, the king agreed to 
the famous Petition of Right. This parlia- 
mentary declaration ranks in importance with 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights (1689) 
as one of the great documents in the develop- 
ment of representative government. Its most 
important provisions denied the right of the 
king to tax without parliamentary consent or 
to imprison a freeman Without cause. 

Little immediate good came of this peti- 
tion, however, for Charles soon broke its pro- 
visions and ruled England from 1629 to 1640 
without calling Parliament. During this period 
the king resorted to illegal methods of tax- 
ation. He supported the High Church party 
and punished those, mainly Puritans, who re- 
fused to fall in line, with his religious beliefs. 
Several outstanding Puritan leaders of the 
House of Commons were imprisoned for their 
political views. The king’s illegal impositions 
fell heavily upon the shoulders of the wealthy 
people, often Puritan merchants and shop- 
keepers. 

Charles’s personal rule was terminated in 
1640. When he attempted to force his brand 
of religion on the Scots, they promptly invaded 
England. Faced by a hostile army and without 
sufficient funds to put an army of his own 
into the field, Charles was forced to convene 
Parliament. This body, the famous “Long 
Parliament,” sensing the weakness in the 
king’s position, immediately set to work to 
make the powers of Parliament at least co- 
equal with the iponarchy. 

These reforms represented a great victory 
for Parliament. But trouble arose over the 
question of religion. Few wanted a High 
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Church system, but there was no unanimity 
as to what form of Protestantism should take 
its place. Out of this stalemate there quickly 
developed two bitterly antagonistic parties. 
The parliamentary, or “Roundhead,” faction, 
composed of the Puritans, held generally to a 
Calvinistic system of religion and demanded 
even further reduction in the political pre- 
rogatives of the king. The Royalist party was 
supported by the Cavaliers, the landowning 
gentry, who abhorred extreme Protestantism 
and, although one with the Puritans in oppos- 
ing royal despotism, were unwilling to see the 
monarchy stripped of all its powers. 

The war. Civil war broke out in 1642. In 
the end, control of the sea and possession of 
greater economic resources enabled the Round- 
heads to defeat the king’s armies. The fighting 
came to an end in 1646. For two years there 
was an interlude, in which Charles tried to 
play his enemies— the politicians in Parlia- 
ment, the Scots, and the Puritan army— one 
against the other. The upshot was the rise of 
fierce" resentment against the king in the ranks 
of the Puritan army, and in 1648 a second civil 
war broke out. The allies of the king were de- 
feated, and in December, 1648, all non-Puritan 
members of the House of Commons were ex- 
cluded from that body by the victorious Puri- 
tan army. Following a brief trial. King Charles 
was executed in January, 1649. 

The Commonwealth and Cromwell. The 
next month the House of Commons abolished 
the House of Lords and declared the office of 
king unnecessary. In May, 1649, England was 
proclaimed a Commonwealth. The new gov- 
ernment has been called the first national re- 
public in modern times. Its main figure was 
Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658), whose military 
genius had been largely responsible for the 
defeat of the king’s cavalier armies. Cromwell 
had drilled the parliamentary forces into crack 
regiments of God-fearing soldiers who fought 
as well as they prayed. 

In 1653 the Puritan army forced the over- 
throw of the Commonwealth and set up a new 
form of government based on a written con- 
stitution called The Instrument of Govern- 
ment, the first written constitution in modern 
times. Cromwell became the Lord Protector 
for life, assisted by a council and Parliament. 

Now virtual dictator of England, Cromwell 
endeavored to achieve a religious settlement 
for the nation and favored a rather tolerant 
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religious system. But it was impossible to sat- 
isfy radical Puritanism, Presbyterianism, the 
High Church party, and other religious fac- 
tions of varying shades and hues. The last 
three years of Cromwell’s life were filled with 
disappointment and trouble. Although he did 
not favor it, his fanatical Puritan colleagues 
foisted on a pleasure-loving folk a series of 
hateful prohibitions which closed the theaters, 
muzzled tlie press, and stamped out most of 
the wholesome anniscmcnts of the people. 

The restoration. Amiil this turbulence 
Cromwell died in 1058 and was succeeded by 
Richard Cromwell, his son. A man of blame- 
less character and high ideals but without any 
qualities of leadership, Richard found it im- 
possible to carry on his father's work and re- 
signed in less than a year (1659). The restora- 
tion of the monarchy seemed the only solution 
to most men. Arrangements were made for the 
late king’s son, Charles, to return to England 
to become Charles n. In 1660, amid wild ex- 


citement and enthusiasm, the exiled Stuart re- 
turned to London as the legal king. 

It seemed as if the Puritan revolution had 
been for nought. The English people, unable 
to rule themselves, had been forced to bring 
back kingship. But behind the excitement and 
pomp of the king’s return certain subde forces 
had been set to work which in a few genera- 
tions would result in the attainment of those 
political liberties for which Cromwell and his 
army struggled so hard. 

Europe after the wars. As a result of the 
religious wars, nationalism was strongly stimu- 
lated in the Netherlands. Holland was a politi- 
cal child of the Reformation. England entered 
the period of the Reformation as a strong 
national state. The religious revolt strength- 
ened her nationalism, for she fought for her 
very existence against the mighty power of 
Philip II and won a notable triumph when the 
Armada was destroyed. Politically the six- 
teenth century was dominated by Charles v 




SUMMARY 


and his son Philip n. The latter employed the 
vast resources of Spain in trying to check the 
progress of the Protestant revolt, but the final 
result was failure. If the Protestant revolt 
started England and France on the path to na- 
tional greatness, it hastened decline in Spain. 

European events by 1648 were motivated by 
politics, not religion. Catholics in England 
joined Protestants in repelling Philip’s Ar- 
mada, and Catholics of France joined Protes- 
tants of Sweden, Holland, and Germany in the 
dynastic struggles of Bourbons and Hapsburgs. 
Out of this warfare the modern state system 
of Europe appeared. In 1648 England was in 
the throes of civil war. Nevertheless, she was 
becoming a strong national state, largely be- 
cause of the achievements of the Tudor 
dynasty of kings reigning from 1585 to 1603. 

France in 1648 was also a strong national 
state, headed by an absolute monarch whose 
power became even greater during the next 
half century. Denmark and Sweden emerged 
as stable national monarchies, the latter king- 
dom being especially powerful in the Baltic. 
The Hapsburgs made Austria strong nation- 
ally but lost much of their former control over 
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Germany. Spain was a national state, but its 
power was expended during the religious wars, 
and the kingdom was fast becoming a second- 
rate power. 

Germany, the battleground of the religious 
wars, suffered most of all. Like Italy it was 
completely disunified, being segregated into 
innumerable petty states, among them Bran- 
denburg (later Prussia), and therefore prey for 
such powerful plunderers as Sweden and 
France. Germany was a shambles. 

"About two thirds of the total population 
had disappeared; the misery of those that sur- 
vived was piteous in the extreme. Five sixths 
of the villages in the empire had been de- 
stroyed. We read of one in the Palatinate that 
in two years had been plundered eight times. 
In Saxony packs of wolves roamed about, for 
in the north quite one third of the land had 
gone out of cultivation, and trade had drifted 
into the hands of the French or Dutch. Edu- 
cation had almost disappeared; and the moral 
decline of the people was seen in the coarsen- 
ing of manners and the growth of supersti- 
tion, as witnessed by frequent burnings of 
witches." 


Summary 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the religious revolt became more and 
more a political movement. Seven wars, each tinged with political as well as religious 
aspects, raged from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the following century. 
Charles first tried to crush Protestantism in the Schmalkaldic Wars in Germany. Follow- 
ing the accession of Philip II the religious wars became more violent and widespread. 
The Dutch fought for their independence against Spain; the French Catholics and 
Protestants battled among themselves with Philip urging them on; Christians fought 
Turks in the Mediterranean; and the English successfully defied Spanish sea power under 
Elizabeth. Finally, in the Thirty Years’ War most of Europe became engaged in brutal 
conflict. Starting as a quarrel between Catholics and Protestants, the struggle soon 
became a contest to determine what nation should become the dominant power in 
Europe. The result of the struggle was the decline of Spain, the enhancement of French 
power, and terrible devastation in Germany. 

In the English civil war religion and politics were similarly dovetailed. But this 
struggle was mainly a domestic affair and had little to do with international politics. Our 
survey of English affairs in the first half of the seventeenth century showed how abso- 
lutism was overthrown and how a Puritan Republic was established under Oliver Crom- 
well. After about one decade without monarchy England* went back to her kings, but 
the cause of political freedom, of representative government, was not thereby destroyed. 
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CHAPTER l8 


To the Ends of the Earth 



unknown and its lurking danger, and of seeking fame and fortune, hardy souls have 
pitted their strength against their environment, until in the twentieth century they have 
set foot on every continent and traversed the seas from pole to pole. The same motives 
prompted ancient Chinese traders to brave the wastes of the Gobi Desert, Phoenician 
sailors to skirt the north coast of Africa and venture beyond the Pillars of Hercules out 
into the unmapped depths of the ocean beyond. Viking privateers to pick their way gin- 
gerly among the ice floes of the north until they had reached North America, and Moham- 
medan pilgrims to penetrate the arid interior of Arabia. And, as we are about to discover, 
a stout heart and a burning desire to explore the unknown and discover new lands for 
the sake of "gospel, gold, and glory” made possible, the exploits of Columbus, da Gama, 
Magellan, and a host of lesser lutninaries. While we are reading about some of these 
epoch-making journeys, let us not forget the dangers which the mariners had to face daily. 
They were plunging into uncharted seas whose vastness they generally knew nothing 
about and whose winds, currents, and shoals they had to discover by bitter experience. 
The vessels in which the explorers had to place their trust were unbelievably small and 
fragile. Whereas some of our modern liners are 80,000 tons, the two vessels which Vasco 
da Gama used in his voyage to India were each 120 tons, the three ships of Columbus’ 
first voyage were one hundred, fifty, and forty tons, respectively, and the Squirrel, one of 
two ships used to found the first colony in Newfoundland, ji'as only ten tons. Such a ship 
as the Squirrel could not have been much larger than a good-sized modern lifeboat, yet it 
crossed the Atlantic. These ve.ssels had to carry as large crews as possible, because skir- 
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mishes with enemy ships and hostile natives depleted the ranks, while the dreaded disease, 
scurvy, caused by a lack of fresh vegetables and the continued use of salt meat, often carried 
off half the crew. We can scarcely imagine the ignorance and superstition rampant in 
those centuries. The tales of travelers were replete with descriptions of strange and 
awful birds like the roc (which could fly away holding an elephant), mammoth sea ser- 
pents that lay in wait to devour ships, treacherous whirlpools that sucked down vessels, 
and great waterspouts that blew them skyward. The average sailor believed with the 
Hellenistic scientist Ptolemy that nobody could pass through the torrid zone and return 
alive, and was firmly convinced that if one sailed far enough he would come to the edge 
of the flat earth and even plunge over its side. 

With this background in mind we should be able to obtain a clearer perspective of 
the daring spirit with which the Renaissance explorations were accomplished. Few 
leaders of such expeditions were altruistic and saintly. They were often avaricious, cruel, 
and unscrupulous, and the pain and degradation which they inflicted upon the peoples 
with whom they came in contact fill some of the darkest pages of history. But they were 
fearless and resourceful, and these qualities enabled them— a mere handful of Euro- 
peans— to conquer and colonize North, South, and Central America and later Australia 
and New Zealand, and to obtain rich concessions in Africa and Asia. It is due most of 
all to the deeds of the men whom we shall meet in this chapter that the civilization of 
western Eizrope became, and has remained, the dominating influence in world culture. 


Geographical Discoveries 


L imitations of classical knowledge. The far- 
l iher one went from the Mediterranean 
basin, the less accurate the data became. West- 
ern Europe, the eastern Mediterranean coun- 
tries, north Africa, the Red Sea region, Persia, 
and that part of central Asia reaching to west- 
ern India were fairly well known in classical 
times, but the rest of the world stretched north, 
south, cast, and west into uncharted and mys- 
terious regions concerning which there existed 
the most extraordinary legends. To explain 
the lands and seas about whicii no accurate 
data was known was the self-assigned job of 
the most inlluential of all classical geographers, 
Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy {about 130 A.D,). Having to rely 
for much of his information upon sailors’ 
talcs, legends, and hearsay remarks, Ptolemy 
constructed a map of the world that was in 
many respects fantastic. Yet two mistakes 
which he made proved of great value to later 
generations of explorers. He constructed his 
map according to a system of latitude and 
longitude, but as his calculations were inac- 
curate, he made the degree too long. Further- 


more, his circumference of the world was 5000 
miles short. The result was that he exagger- 
ated the length and especially the width of 
the known inhabited world, so that the in- 
terval between western Europe and eastern 
Asia looked very much smaller than it really 
is. Because men of the fifteenth century ac- 
cepted Ptolemy as the chief geographical 
authority, Columbus accepted his calculations 
concerning the distance which would have to 
be traversed and so was encouraged to sail 
west from Spain in search of the Asiatic coast. 
Had Columbus known the exact distance be- 
tween Europe and Asia, he would unquestion- 
ably never have attempted the almost impos- 
sible journey. 

Another important error of Ptolemy’s map 
was the inclusion of a strip of land which 
extended from Africa to Asia, making the 
Indian Ocean an inland sea. Explorers were 
encouraged by Ptolemy’s map to search the 
southern seas for the fictitious territory, known 
as "terra australis incognita.’’ Finally explor- 
ers stumbled upon Australia; so Ptolemy’s 
wrong guess was in a sense actually confirmed. 
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However, Ptolemy made other serious errors 
which hindered the progress of exploration 
for more than a thousand years. One of them 
was his belief that the habitable world of the 
north temperate zone was separated from the 
south temperate zone by a middle zone of heat 
so deadly that it was impossible to cross from 
the north to the south. 

Medieval geography. During the Middle 
Ages geography became a handmaiden of 
theology in the hands of devout cartographers. 
In Christian Topography, written about 547 
by Cosmas the Alexandrian traveler, the earth 
was made flat, with Jerusalem in the center, 
paradise in the east, and the Pillars of Her- 
cules in the west. St. Beatus' eighth-century 
map follows a similar pattern. Such early me- 
dieval maps were documents of curiosity 
rather than fact, with lands drawn in which 
no man had ever seen, fabulous monsters de- 
picted in choice localities, and the blanks filled 
in with elephants for towns. However, during 
the later Middle Ages books on astronomy 
taught that the earth was a sphere, and “suf- 
ficient records remain to reveal the middle of 
the fourteenth century to us as an age of 
globetrotters and world-wide adventurers.” 

Norse discoveries. Somewhere around 982 
the son of a Norwegian noble by the name of 
Eric the Red, banished from Iceland, sailed 
west and discovered Greenland. Four years 
later settlers arrived and two towns were estab- 
lished. A colony existed in Greenland until 
the fifteenth century. 

In 1002 Leif, the son of Eric the Red, 
voyaged to America. He probably arrived first 
at Labrador, then journeyed southward, where 
he saw land containing trees, wild grain, and 
grapevines, a region either in Nova Scotia or 
New England. Leif called the country Vine- 
land. Other voyages were made by the Norse, 
who sailed Arctic waters in open boats with 
neither chart nor compass five hundred years 
before Columbus dared the crossing in warmer 
waters. But monumental though these voyages 
were, they apparently added little or nothing 
to the geographical knowledge of contem- 
porary Europeans. 

Medieval travelers. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a number of Europeans, 
many of them Christian missionaries, jour- 
neyed to the Far East. The most famous of the 
travelers was Marco Polo. But the exploits 
of the fourteenth century had little perma- 



St. Beatus drew this map depicting a flat world in a 
Spanish monastery in the eighth century, jfudea and 
a paradise for Adam and Eve occupy the center. 
Discernible are the Mediterranean, Europe, Africa, 
and Asia Aiinor. 

nent effect because of certain political changes 
that came in the last decades of that century. 
The Mongol dynasty in China, which had 
been friendly to European missionaries and 
merchants, was overthrown, and the succeed- 
ing Mings proved anti-foreign. Meanwhile the 
Turks with their fanatical Mohammedanism 
had overrun western Asia. These two de- 
velopments put an end to further Euro- 
pean penetration into the orient. Travel was 
stopped, but trade continued at certain ter- 
minals which the Moslems controlled. 

Far Eastern trade routes. There were three 
major routes by which the rich commerce 
flowed from the Far East to Europe (sec map, 
page 282). The northern one cut across cen- 
tral Asia to Ae Caspian and Black seas, the 
middle route passed through the Persian Gulf 
and up the Euphrates valley to termini in 
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Syria and the Black Sea coast, and the southern 
route struck up the Red Sea and over to the 
Nile and northern Egypt. The commerce 
which flowed through these routes was rich 
indeed, especially after the impetus given it 
by the crusades. 

The search for new routes. During the fif- 
teenth century, however, certain European 
nations were seeking new routes to the east. 
One reason lay in the numerous difficulties 
which commerce had to undergo on its long 
and dangerous journey from the orient to 
Europe, together with the payment of many 
heavy tolls and duties en route. But an even 
more important reason is to be found in con- 
ditions in Europe itself. The Mediterranean 
carrying trade was in the hands of the Italian 
city-states, who thus wielded a complete and 
rich monopoly. Hence the merchants of north- 
ern and western Europe were garnering but 
little of the huge profits of the expanding 
trade with the east. High prices and low 
profits were scarcely palatable to the mer- 
chants and rulers of the countries along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and they determined to do 
something about the matter. 

Furthermore, they were in a position to do 
something. We will recall that because of Ptol- 
emy’s mistaken views on the distance between 
Europe and Asia many mariners believed 
firmly that contact could be made directly be- 
tween the two continents by sailing westward. 
Still other sailors were of the opinion that if 
Africa could be circumnavigated, a route lay 
east to India and Cathay. Fifteenth-century 
political conditions also favored the Atlantic 
seaboard countries. Southeastern Europe was 
being harried by the Turks, while the Italian 
city-states were weakening each other by bitter 
commercial quarrels. But the situation on the 
Iberian peninsula had a positive aspect. The 
Moors were being driven slowly but surely 
out of Spain, while the zealous Spaniards were 
eager to expand their territory to the south. 
Meanwhile Portugal, being poor in land and 
resources, was anxious to explore the Atlantic 
to the south in order to gain more territory 
and wage war against the infidel. 

Prince Henry the Navigator. The real driv- 
ing force behind the new and brilliant Por- 
tuguese achievements in exploration and dis- 
covery was Prince Henry, knQwn in history 
as Henry the Navigator. Born in 1394, the 
third son of King John of Portugal, Prince 


Henry the Navigator devoted his life to scien- 
tific exploration and the extension of Por- 
tugal’s empire and commerce. For over forty 
years Henry pored over maps and sent forth 
expedition after expedition to unravel the 
secrets of the coastline of Africa. Prince Henry 
gathered about him skilled cartographers and 
navigators to construct accurate maps and 
eradicate errors, so that his sailors were the 
best equipped mariners of their time. He 
took pains to create the finest vessel for long 
voyages, and thus the caravel, which contem- 
poraries called the best sailing ship afloat, 
was developed. 

It was much easier now to send ships off 
great distances with a fair hope that they 
would return safely. As early as the twelfth 
century a crude form of the compass was in 
use, a magnetic needle floating on a straw in 
water. This device, employed in China as 
early as the first century, had been improved 
by the fourteenth century so that it was now a 
needle which pivoted on a card showing the 
points of the compass. During the fifteenth 
century another great aid to navigation came 
into general use— the astrolabe, a graduated 
brass circle by which the altitude of stars 
could be estimated and latitudes more accu- 
rately measured. 

The African voyages. Henry’s mariners did 
not fail him, although he died before any 
of the numerous expeditions he sent forth had 
explored the length of Africa. However, in 
i486 Bartholomew Diaz succeeded in round- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope. Diaz noticed that 
the African coast now swung to the northeast, 
but he was forced to turn back at the in- 
sistence of his disgruntled crew, and once more 
rounding the great cape, which he named 
Cabo Tormentoso, or Cape of Storms, he 
sailed back to Lisbon. Pleased with the pros- 
pect of soon finding a direct sea route to India, 
Jobn ir of Portugal renamed the Cape 
of Storms with theTess forbidding title Good 
Hope. 

Vasco da Gama {14697-1524). The final 
stage in the African voyages was reached by 
Vasco da Gama. He commanded the African 
expedition of i497> on which he proved him- 
self a splendid navigator and a firm leader of 
men. His resourcefulness was demonstrated 
after his four ships had arrived at the Cape 
Verde Islands. Instead of hugging the coastline 
as his predecessors had done, da Gama struck 
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bravely out into the Atlantic and sailed for 
ninety-three days in a direct course toward the 
Cape of Good Hope. Rounding the Cape, he 
pushed northward into Arab waters. Finally 
he procured an Arab pilot who brought him, 
after a sail of twenty-three days across the 
Indian Ocean, to the west coast of India. It is 
amusing to read that the Portuguese mistook 
the Hindus for Christians (because they were 
not Mohammedans) and even reverently at- 
tended a service. "They were, however, some- 
what amazed that the figures painted on the 
walls, which they assumed to be those of saints, 
had teeth protruding an inch from their 
mouths and possessed four or five arms.”^ 

The Portuguese incurred the enmity of the 
Arabs, whose Indian trading monopoly they 
had thus broken, and difficulties were put in 
the way of the Europeans’ home voyage. Not 
until July of 1499 did da Gama drop anchor 
at Lisbon, after having lost half his ships and 
two thirds of his men through scurvy and other 
misfortunes. But the cargo which da Gama 
brought home was worth sixty times the cost 
of the expedition, and da Gama was rewarded 
fittingly, for the King of Portugal could now 
assume the mighty title "Lord of the Con- 
quest, Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and China.” 


Columbus (14461-1506). Meanwhile another 
Atlantic power had not been idle. The Span- 
iards, proud of their powerful new state, were 
anxious to enjoy the riches and prestige of a 
colonial empire. Their ambition was realized 
mainly through the exploits of an Italian sailor 
called Christopher Columbus. 

Columbus’ expedition left Spain in August 
1498. Proceeding westward into uncharted 
waters. Columbus sailed thirty-three days be- 
fore land was sighted. At length he set foot 
on a small island in the West Indies. After 
traveling for three months among the islands, 
he sailed home, arriving at Spain in March 
>493- 

Although he made three other voyages to 
the New World in a vain attempt to find a 
direct opening to the mainland of Asia, Colum- 
bus by his first voyage had already revolution- 
ized history, though he did not know it. A 
new world had been discovered, the old geo- 
graphical views concerning the earth and its 
size had been shattered, and Europe was soon 
to colonize and fight over the new lands. The 
voyage had immediate repercussions. The 
monopoly of Portugal on discovery was 
broken, and son]^ sort of compromise had to 
be worked out regarding the respective geo- 
graphical spheres of both the Portuguese and 
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the Spanish. By a papal bull issued in 1493 
a line of demarcation was drawn on the map 
(see page 495). All lands lying to the west 
of this meridian belonged to Spain, while all 
new discoveries made to the east were to be- 
come the rightful property of Portugal. But 
the latter country felt that the Pope’s arrange- 
ment would keep its operations too close to 
the African coast. Consequently the Treaty of 
Tordesillas with Spain a year later set the line 
of demarcation farther west. This arrange- 
ment later allowed Portugal to claim Brazil 
because of Cabral’s accidental voyage to South 
America, as we shall see. 

Cabral’s voyage to Brazil. We now come to 
a breath-taking epoch of discovery. Within 
eighteen years after Columbus died in 1506, 
the general configuration of the New World 
had been revealed, the most southern point of 
South America had been rounded, and the 
vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean traversed. 
Let us review some of the outstanding ex- 
plorers and their deeds. 

In 1500 a Portuguese commander named 
Cabral, sailing around Africa to the Indies, 
was blown far off his course. He sighted land 
in South America. This territory was acquired 
for Portugal, and that is why today the people 
of Brazil speak the Portuguese language. 

Balboa. Explorers kept looking for a passage 
through the new lands which would lead them 
to Asia, voyaging along the coasts of Central 
America and the northern portion of South 
America. A settlement was made on the isth- 
mus of Darien, and here a youthful Spaniard, 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, heard tales from the 
Indians of a great ocean but a short distance 
to the west. In 1513 Balboa with a handful 
of soldiers set eyes upon the Pacific Ocean— 
and Europe was ready to explore a new realm 
of conquest. 

Magellan (14801-1521). In 1519 a Portuguese 
navigator in the service of Spain found the 
passage that led into the Pacific. He was Fer- 
dinand Magellan, whose remarkable achieve- 
ments entitle him to equal rank with Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama. Columbus made Europe 
acquainted with the New World; da Gama 
showed the way to the Far East; Magellan now 
linked the two areas by circumnavigating the 
world. He had for some time believed that 
it was possible to sail arour^ South America 
just as Diaz had rounded Africa. The Spanish 
king fitted him out with a fleet of five small 


ships which were “very old and patched up” 
and ordered Magellan to make straightway for 
the Spice Islands. 

We have an excellent account of the voyage, 
thanks to the Italian Antonio Pigafetta, who 
accompanied Magellan and kept a diary. 
Toward the end of August 1520, Magellan 
made his memorable discovery of the strait 
which hears his name. Between huge ice-clad 
mountains and through tortuous passages the 
small ships made their way, taking thirty-eight 
days to journey 320 miles. Finally they sailed 
out upon the western ocean, which looked so 
calm after the stormy voyage that Magellan 
termed it Pacific. After hugging the coast 
northward for some time, Magellan set his 
course northwestward and crossed the un- 
known expanse of the Pacific. 

Pigafetta’s account. The hardships that 
Magellan and his men had to suffer have been 
vividly portrayed for us by Pigafetta: 

"We were three months and twenty days 
without getting any kind of fresh food. We 
ate biscuit, which was no longer biscuit, but 
powder of biscuits swarming with worms, for 
they had eaten the food. It stank strongly of 
the urine of rats. We drank yellow water that 
had been putrid for many days. We also ate 
some ox hides that covered the top of the 
main yard to prevent the yard from chafing 
the shrouds, and which had become exceed- 
ingly hard because of the sun, rain, and wind. 
We left them in the sea for four or five days 
and then placed them for a few moments on 
top of the embers, and so ate them; and often 
we ate sawdust from boards. Rats were sold 
for one-half ducado apiece, and even then we 
could not get them. But above all the other 
misfortunes the following was the worst: The 
gums of both the lower and upper teeth of 
some of our men swelled, so that they could 
not eat under any circumstances and therefore 
died. . . . We sailed about four thousand 
leagues during those three months and twenty 
days through an open stretch in that Pacific 
Sea. In truth it was very pacific, for during that 
time we did not suffer any storm. . . . Had 
not God and His blessed Mother given us so 
good weather, we would all have died of hun- 
ger in that exceeding vast sea. Of a verity I 
believe no such voyage will ever be made 
[again].” 2 

The end of thr voyage. In March 1521, 
Magellan came to islands that he mistook for 
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the Spice Islands, which were in reality the 
Philippines. At one of these islands the in- 
trepid explorer was slain during a skirmish 
with natives. After numerous adventures his 
crew in a single vessel, the Victoria, crossed the 
Indian Ocean, rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and dropped anchor in a Spanish har- 
bor in September 1532. Practically three years 
to the day had been required to circumnavi- 
gate the globe. 

Cortes in Mexico. Meanwhile the Spaniards 
were making valuable land discoveries in the 
interior of the New World. In 1519, the year 
Magellan set forth, a youthful adventurer by 
the name of Hernando Cortes (1485-1547) led 
an expedition to Mexico, whence had come 
rumors of great riches and a high native civ- 
ilization. Montezuma, ruler of the native Az- 
tecs, had thousands of warriors, while Cortes 
had a mere handful. But the Spaniards pos- 
sessed horses, iron armor, and gunpowder, all 
unknown to the Aztecs. Two other factors 
aided the Europeans— the discontent of many 
native tribes, who chafed under the stern rule 
of the Aztecs and who were willing to join 
Cortes, and an ancient legend in Mexico that 
the Aztecs would one day be visited and de- 
stroyed by strange, white-skinned gods. 

The superstitious Montezuma sent many 
embassies bearing rich gifts to Cortes with the 
order to leave the country. A helmet was 
brought filled with gold dust lo the brim. But 
such lavish gifts had the opposite effect, for 
instead of persuading the Spaniards to depart, 
they excited the gold-mad adventurers to push 
on to Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital city. 
After various exploits; Cortes eventually cap- 
tured Tenochtitlan in 1521. With this de- 
feat the Aztecs soon lost their entire empire 
to the Spanish conqueror, or conquistador, 
and it was not long before the Spanish had 
explored most of Central America and Cali- 
fornia. 

Pixarro in Peru. Other conquistadores now 
emulated the success of Cortes. Tales had 
come to Darien that a mighty empire lay to 
the south, of such boundless riches that a 
cattle raiser by the name of Francisco Pizarro 
(t47i?-i54i) decided to explore and conquer 
the fabulous kingdom of Peru. 

The civilization which Pizarro was search- 
ing for was that of the Incas, the most ad- 
vanced people in the western world, whose 
far-flung empire stretched along the western 



Cortes, in western armor and apparently aided by 
other Indian tribes, does battle with the Aztecs in this 
illustration from a contemporary manuscript. 


coast (see map, page 502). Pizarro managed to 
meet the emperor, whom he treacherously 
seized. To win his freedom the emperor prom- 
ised to pay the following ransom: He would 
have a room twenty-two feet long and seven- 
teen feet wide filled halfway up the walls with 
jars and other objects of gold and also have it 
filled twice over with silver. One may expect 
that the impoverished Pizarro and his men ac- 
cepted the offer. Magnificent golden treasures 
of art poured in from the empire, such as 
"fountains designed to emit sparkling jets of 
gold,” and golden trees, plants, animals, birds, 
and fruits. But the Christians were not art 
connoisseurs, with the result that the priceless 
treasures were all melted down into simple 
but solid bullion. 

Despite the ransom the Spanish did not re- 
lease the emperor but on trumped-up accusa- 
tions sentenced him to be burned to death. 
However, because the ruler turned Christian, 
he was merely strangled to death. In 1533 
Pizarro entered the Inca capital, where he 
reaped further treasure. Later he built a new 
city, Lima, the "City of Kings.” It took many 
years to subjugate the infuriated Incas else- 
where, but eventually most of South America 
(with the exception of Brazil) passed into 
Spanish control. 

Spaniards in*North America. Meanwhile 
the Spanish had not been inactive in exploring 
North America. During the sixteenth century 
various intrepid Spanish explorers opened up 
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the interior, thereby giving Spain the right to 
claim a huge area in North America, stretch- 
ing from Florida to California. 

English exploration. While Portuguese and 
Spaniards were making discoveries and estab- 
lishing empires, other European powers had 
not been idle. France, England, and Holland 
were embarking upon significant geographical 
schemes. Naturally the division of the over- 
seas world between Spain and Portugal as set 
forth by the Bull of Demarcation of 1493 and 
the treaty of 1494 was scarcely calculated to 
arouse enthusiasm among other European 
powers, and it was not long before France and 
England encroached on the private preserves 
of both Portugal and Spain. 

In 1497 an Italian mariner in the employ 
of England, John Cabot by name, sailed 
across the north Atlantic in a small ship 
manned by only eighteen men. Although close- 
fisted Henry vii had contributed no money 
to the defraying of expenses, he granted Cabot 
the right to enlist English sailors and sail west 
to Cathay in the name of the king of England. 
After six weeks of turbulent sailing the ship 
arrived off the northern coast of the New 
World. Cabot’s main discovery was an exten- 
sive fishing ground, but he was disappointed 
in not reaching at least Japan and the Spice 
Islands. When he returned home, he was 
made Grand Admiral and given £10 by Henry 
VII with the right to make another voyage. He 
made his second voyage in 1498, coasting along 
the eastern shore in a vain attempt to find a 
passage to the orient. 

Cabot was the first European after the hardy 
Northmen to land on the continent of North 
America, and, what was most important, his 
discovery laid the foundation for England’s 
claim to the whole rich continent. Thus for 
£10 and a title England eventually won all of 
Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, and even 
thirteen unruly colonies along the Atlantic 
coast— certainly an excellent business trans- 
action. 

Old Civilizations 

T he Spanish colonial empire. Spanish ex- 
ploration had won for Spain most of the 
New World— the southern portion of North 
America, all Central America, and the greater 
part of South America, as well as various 
groups of islands in the Pacific. Whereas the 


For the next hundred years England tried 
to get to China by means of the famous “north- 
west passage." It was believed that such a 
passage must exist north of Canada. Explorers 
like Henry Hudson lost their lives in a vain 
attempt to discover this route. Meanwhile, an 
attempt to reach Cathay via a “northeast 
passage’’ above Russia also ended in disaster. 

Certain other English explorers distin- 
guished themselves in various ways. Sir Francis 
Drake circled the globe in 1577-1580, plunder- 
ing Spanish galleons en route and bringing 
his ship Golden Hind home to Elizabeth laden 
with booty. Still later, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Captain Cook explored Australia and 
other lands in the south Pacific. 

French exploration. Between 1534 and 1541 
Jacques Cartier tried to find the northwest 
passage. As a result he discovered much about 
the St. Lawrence, and so gave France its claim 
to sovereignty over eastern North America. 

France followed up this initial work by 
founding a colony in Nova Scotia in 1604. 
Then in 1608 an adventurous soldier called 
Samuel de Champlain (b. 1567) founded at 
Quebec the first permanent French settlement 
in America (the English had already estab- 
lished a colony in Virginia the year before). 
In later years this vigorous explorer and ad- 
ministrator journeyed through the lake which 
bears his name and went westward to the 
Great Lakes. 

Other Frenchmen continued the task of 
opening up the interior of North America. 
The gpreat explorer of the Mississippi was La 
Salle. In 1681 he sailed down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico, taking possession of the 
entire territory and naming it Louisiana. He 
encountered frightful privations at times, his 
expedition more than once having to eat croc- 
odiles in lieu of better food. La Salle himself 
nearly died from fever which racked his body 
for forty days. Thanks to La Salle more than 
to any other man, France was able later to 
claim the entire Mississippi valley. 

in the Mew World 

eastern hemisphere proved to be of little col- 
onizing value to Portugal, Spain found the 
opposite to be true in the western hemisphere. 
The New World was sparsely populated, and 
the native peoples were no match for the 
superior arms and organization of the in- 
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vaders. The conquistadores soon learned that 
important fact and ruthlessly began to exploit 
and subjugate the natives. How the highly 
civilized peoples of Mexico and Peru were 
largely tricked into subjugation by Cortes and 
Pizarro has been discussed earlier. The Span- 
iards subjected the Indians to slavery, pillaged 
them of their wealth, and often exterminated 
them. 

Spanish colonial affairs were administered 
along absolutist lines. The king made all laws 
for Spanish America, and his agency was the 
Royal and Supreme Council of the Indies. This 
council nominated and the crown appointed 
the most important official, the viceroy. Each 
viceroy had his own advisory council. While 
the administrative system was designed to act 
fairly, difficulties of communication in the 
New World and the prevalence of graft in 
the highest administrative circles made it pos- 
sible for the entire setup to become corrupt, 
cumbersome, and oppressive. 

The commercial policy was one that came 
to be called mercantilism, a system in vogue 
in all the European countries in early modern 
times in which the ruler and his government 
rigidly supervised trade and all commercial 
activity, to the end that the mother country 
would be able to use her colonies, if she had 
any, for her own enrichment. It was believed 
that by exporting more goods than were im- 
ported a favorable trade balance would build 
up a constantly growing reserve of gold and 
silver. The king exercised a royal monopoly 
through the establishment of the Casa de Con- 
tratacion, or House of Trade. It regulated 
commerce, furnished licenses, granted trading 
rights, and controlled emigration and immi- 
gration. Until the middle of the seventeenth 
century it was a crime punishable by death 
or lifelong servitude in the mines for a for- 
eign shipmaster to enter Spanish-American 
waters. Later, smuggling did not cease on that 
account, while political losses by Spain in Eu- 
rope finally brought about a liberalizing of 
trade policy overseas. 

Yet despite the great wealth of the New 
World— its fabulous mines, of which the Span- 
ish king enjoyed a “royal fifth" of all gold, 
silver, and precious stones, and its extensive 
farming and lucrative stock raising— Spain 
nevertheless lost her great colonial empire. 
Her colonial policy was harmful; mercantilism 
proved an artificial barrier to trade, and smug- 
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gling by other countries increased. The bru- 
tality of the colonists toward the natives, who 
were little used to such hard work as was 
now imposed on them, together with such in- 
novations of European civilization as small- 
pox and cheap intoxicating liquors, wiped out 
a terrible percentage of the native population. 
This state of affairs was not properly corrected 
by the government. The loss of native help 
brought about a loss of productivity, and the 
introduction of Negro slaves to replace the 
Indians created more social problems. From 
the seventeenth century onward Spain grad- 
ually declined from a first- to a second-class 
power, losing her South American colonics in 
the early, nineteenth century and Cuba and 
the Philippines in the last decade of the same 
century. 

The real “American tragedy” "The only 
good Indian is a dead Indian” was the simple 
creed of the American frontier as the plains- 
men drove back and exterminated the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the continent. Not only 
the Spanish and Portuguese but the English, 
French, and Yankees looked with contempt 
upon the Indian, considering him little more 
than a savage and his possessions and lands 
fit prey for Europeans. Today, after we have 
taken away his continents and destroyed most 
of his ancient heritage, after we have ruined 
his physical constitution with alcohol, tuber- 
culosis, and smallpox and almost exterminated 
his race as we exterminated the buffalo, we 
realize the tragic injustice which we inflicted 
upon that proud individual, whose chief sin 
was that his way of living interfered with the 
territorial ambitions of those who came be- 
fore us. 

Today, when in many instances it is too 
late to remedy the situation, we are beginning 
to appreciate the Indian not only as a human 
being but also as the creator of cultures as com- 
plex and advanced as those which we studied 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and ancient India. It 
is true that we had much to offer besides 
"firewater” which would better the Amerind 
(American Indian) . But he, too, had lessons 
to teach us, lessons which were admirably ex- 
pressed in an answer delivered to the Virginia 
Commi.ssion in 1744 when that worthy body 
offered to educate six Indian youths at William 
and Mary; 

“Several of our young people were formerly 
brought up at Colleges of the Northern Prov- 
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inces; they were instructed in all your sciences; 
but when they came back to us, they were bad 
runners, ignorant of every means of living in 
the woods, unable to bear either cold or hun- 
ger, knew neither how to build a cabin, take a 
deer, or kill an enemy, spoke our language im- 
perfectly, were therefore neither fit for hun- 
ters, warriors, or counsellors: they were totally 
good for nothing. We are, however, not the 
less obliged by your kind offer, though we de- 
cline accepting it; and to show our grateful 
Sense of it, if the Gentlemen of Virginia will 
send us a Dozen of their Sons we will take 
great care of their Education, instruct them in 
all we know, and make Men of them." 

When the Europeans first came to the west- 
ern hemisphere. North and South America 
contained numerous peoples, each having dis- 
tinctive patterns of living. Four, civilizations 
stand out in particular: the Pueblo culture in 
the southwest, the Aztec in the valleys and 
highlands of Mexico, the Maya in the Yucatan 
peninsula of Mexico, and the Inca in South 
America. These four outstanding cultures 
evolved to such a complex level that they can 
be properly compared with those found in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the Indus valley. 

The Pueblo culture. In a high mesa land 
in the southwest there developed in prehistoric 
times probably the highest culture in North 
America, that of the Pueblo Indians. These 
peoples built two kinds of pueblos, or com- 
munal villages. The Mesa Verde people con- 
structed their pueblos in caves usually located 
a short distance beneath the rim rocks of can- 
yons and hence were true cliff dwellers. The 
picture shows a typical cliff pueblo. The other 
type was built on the floor of a canyon. At 
Chaco Canyon the sites of forty or more such 
settlements have been found. A few of the 
largest have been excavated and reveal the 
great advancement which these early peoples 
had made before they abandoned the area alto- 
gether. In Asia, in Africa along the Nile, and 
in Mexico and Central America the architec- 
ture of temples and palaces was far superior 
to anything built by the Pueblo Indians, but 
in architecture evolved for actual living and 
family needs, Pueblo residential buildings 
were the equal of anything found in the most 
advanced ancient cultures. The Pueblo In- 
dians were unique among the Indians of 
North America in their use of masonry for 
permanent buildings, in contrast to the rela- 


tively temporary structures of the more no- 
madic tribes. 

The people of Chaco Canyon were agricul- 
turalists, intensively cultivating numerous 
small plots of ground on the floor of the can- 
yon, ranging from a few square feet to a few 
acres in area. Their crops consisted of corn, 
squash, beans, and a few other vegetables. 
They used no metals for farming, and their 
tools were made of wood and stone. The 
Pueblos were the only North American In- 
dians to cultivate cotton for making textiles 
and to domesticate the turkey. They were also 
unique in that the men instead of the women 
did the weaving and the cultivating of the 
crops. Other interesting features of their cul- 
ture were snake dances, rain ceremonies, and 
corn dances. Not knowing anything about 
the wheel, they had no kind of vehicle for 
hauling stone or logs. They made fine pottery, 
bone awls, and other implements and tools 
needed for living. The Pueblo Indian was 
exceptionally gifted in the making of pottery. 
No other tribe north of Mexico could rival 
the variety, form, and decoration of the Pueblo 
wares. 

Of all the Indians of the North American 
continent, the Pueblo people were the only 
group to come near the excellence of the very 
advanced civilizations of the ancient Maya and 
Aztec Indians. The governing body in the 
pueblo was a council presided over by a chief, 
who was in no sense an arbitrary ruler but 
was duly chosen by the people. Some anthro- 
pologists assert that pueblo representative 
government is one of the oldest republican 
governments in world history. 

The Aztecs. Twelve to fifteen hundred miles 
to the southeast of the Pueblo area, two other 
advanced cultures originated and developed, 
comparable in many respects to the highest 
civilizations found in the Nile, Mesopotamian, 
and Indus valleys. The Aztecs were the dom- 
inant people in the highlands of Mexico just 
prior to the coming of Columbus to the west- 
ern continent. The rise of the Aztecs to power 
came about in this way. About the first cen- 
tury A.D. a people called the Toltecs swept 
down from the north and took possession of 
the Mexican plateau. Coming in contact with 
the Mayas, the Toltecs absorbed much of the 
Mayan culture and themselves built splendid 
cities. By the twelfth century the Toltecs and 
allied peoples created a sizable empire. Soon 




A PUEBLO CLIFF DWELLING AT MESA VERDE 


thereafter the Aztecs swept down from the by the priests as an offering to the god. The 
northwest. About 1325 they founded a lake ever-present problem was a sufficient supply of 
settlement called Tenochtitlan on the site of victims for these sacrifices. One method of 
the present Mexico City. Then, allying them- getting them was to send emissaries among 
selves with two other tribes, the Aztecs created the neighboring tribes to stir up trouble so 
a confederacy which in the fifteenth century that an excuse for warfare could be found, 
ruled an empire extending across Mexico from Aztecan superiority usually enabled them to 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. Aztec capture large numbers of their nomad neigh- 
domination, however, lasted less than a cen- bors. 

tury, for the arrival of Cortes in ,1520 brought Fortunately there was a more benign god 
about its collapse. whose influence was in the direction of toler- 

Ajlec religion. The Aztecs, like the Mayas, ance— Quetzalcohuatl, the gentle god of the 
were devoted sun worshipers. They were winds and heavens, to whom no blood sacri- 
fiercely religious, so much so that the form and fices were offered. This deity is symbolized in 
function of their great state might be called a their art as a feathered serpent, a being with 
democratic theocracy. In every city of their the combined qualities of a bird— the feathers 
large domain great pyramids were built, and —and a serpent— fangs, tongue, and scales on 
on top of them were erected their temples to the body. This composite creature symbolized 
the sun. In the temples stone altars were the earth as mother and the sky as father of 
set up, on which were sacrificed thousands of all. The Aztecs were thus worshipers of both 
victims in ceremonies dedicated to Huitzilo- the earth and the sun. Although Huitzilo- 
pochtli, the war and sun god, a bloodthirsty pochtli, the war god, had the strongest influ- 
deity whom tradition credited with having ence, Quetzalcohuatl was associated with law, 
need of human blood to sustain him in his order, and enlightenment. Their belief in 
daily task. Captives, including men, women, Quetzalcohuatl made for what refinement and 
and children, were led up to the summit of virtue the AzteCs possessed. They also had 
the pyramid, where, stret^ed out on the sac- some conception of an abstract god, who is re- 
rificial stone, they had their hearts tom out ferred to in their poems and other literary in- 
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In a hook of Indian folklore appeared this picture of an Aztec orchestra. A drum made from a tree trunk, sea 
snail shells, and rattlers are shown. The Aztecs also played clay pipes and flutes. 


ventions as the “Cause of All.” The Aztecs 
believed in a life after death with future re- 
wards and punishments, baptism as a means 
of getting rid of innate sin, and confession to 
do away with sins committed after birth. 

Culture advances. The Aztecs developed 
efficient systems of irrigation and agriculture 
and had a very complicated form of govern- 
ment under Montezuma ii at the time of the 
coming of Cortes. They also constructed a 
very accurate calendar and an interesting pic- 
tographic system of writing. Architecture, 
sculpture, pottery, and weaving were very 
highly developed. Their rather extreme reli- 
gious development influenced nearly every- 
thing they did— their social organization, their 



form of government, their agricultural prac- 
tices, and their art. Because they worshipped 
the feathered serpent Quetzalcohuatl a great 
deal, it furnished the motif of much of their 
artistic endeavor. Note the simplified treat- 
ment of the anatomy of the figure on the oppo- 
site page, and the complicated decoration. 

Among some writers there are differences of 
opinion as to the form of government of the 
Aztec peoples. Earlier writers looked upon it 
as an empire, and the ruler was thought of as 
an absolute king. The present tendency in 
interpreting their governmental development 
is to look upon it as essentially a democracy. 
AH men except the rather large priesthood 
were soldiers. Schools were maintained for 
both groups, the priests and the warriors. 
Rank was determined mainly by success in 
war. Common warriors were classed in one 
rank; those who had distinguished themselves, 
in another, higher rank. Chiefs were elected 
from powerful families and could be removed. 
Sons or brothers of chieftains succeeded chiefs 
if they were fit. 

The Mayas. More than a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ a group of Indians 
called Mayas migrated into northern Central 
America. It is estimated by some scholars that 
Mayan civilization had an even longer history 
before the beginning of the Christian era, for 
their calendrical system was in working order at 
least six hundred years b.c. Gradually evolving 
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their culture, by about 600 a.d. the Mayas 
had built wonderful cities in the southern 
part of their territory. Later, these southern 
cities sank into decay, and a new empire flour- 
ished in the northern lowlands, where thriv- 
ing cities were erected. From about 980 to 
1200 a confederacy of city-states held sway, 
and during that period there was a splendid 
Mayan renaissance, with advances in architec- 
ture, art, and drama. Mayan civilization at its 
height was much more advanced than any 
other on the western continents. The new 
empire, however, fell prey to internal strife, 
with petty chieftains fighting for supremacy. 
Added to civil war were the inroads made by 
Toltec and Aztec invaders, so that Mayan 
population and culture declined. When the 
conquistadores came upon the scene, the coun- 
try was in chaos, and the Spaniards found it 
a simple matter to annex the Mayan peoples. 

Mayan society. The Mayan political system, 
like that of the Greeks, was based upon inde- 
pendent city-states. Each city-state had per- 
haps 25,000 inhabitants and was protected by 
stone walls. Within the city-state there was 
strict social stratification. The highest classes 
consisted of the priests and nobles. Below 
them were the farmers, craftsmen, and mer- 
chants. Then came the lowest freemen, while 
the bottom rank was the slaves. The lot of 
the slaves was anything but advantageous, for 
until the arrival of the Spaniards there were 
no beasts of burden or wheeled vehicles in 
North America, and the slaves were made to 
perform all tasks of drudgery. Clothing was 
scanty, but the upper classes wore a great deal 
of jewelry, and tattooing was much in vogue. 
Daily bathing was practiced by all classes; the 
Mayans enjoyed a reputation lor cleanliness 
in both person and dress. 

The successful conquest of rich agricultural 
lands made possible the achievement of a civ- 
ilization ranking in many respects with the 
highest of the Old World. Less militant and 
warlike than the Aztecs, the Mayas were able to 
devote much more time to the development of 
the arts and sciences, philosophy and literature. 

Mayan art. In architecture and sculpture 
they produced work of the highest quality. 
Their principal structures were built around 
courts or plazas, a plan which carried with it 
the idea of a civic center. In the court or plaza 
was built a terraced mound or pyramid. Tem- 
ples built on top of the pyramids were gener- 
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This is the Aztec god Quetzalcohuatl, looking not so 
kindly as one might expect but smoking a peace pipe. 
He is surrounded by feathered serpents. 


ally one story in height, but in palaces two and 
tliree stories were common. The Mayas ap- 
plied their sense of design to architecture with 
fine success. They had not invented the true 
arch with a keystone but used a type of cor- 
beled arch. This meant that the rooms were 
narrow. Limestone abounds in nearly all parts 
of the Mayan area; it was burned into lime 
from which they made concrete mortar. Their 
buildings were to a great extent made of rub- 
ble mixed with mortar and veneered with 
stone or stucco. The architectural com])Osition 
emphasized horizontal lines and showed, a fine 
sense of proportion, as the Temple of the War- 
riors on page 505 proves. Compare the temple 
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In this Mayan village the inhabitants are seen fishing, tilling the soil, cooking, and playing games. Notice 
the motif of the plumed serpent, perhaps pictured as guarding over the village, in the upper right corner. This 
picture was an illustration for a Mayan manuscript. 


with the ziggurat of Sargon’s palace in Assyria 
(page 6i). At Chichen Itza are the ruins of 
the city which was the center of the golden age 
of Mayan art. 

Much of their sculpture was architectural in 
use, decorating the terraces of the temple pyra- 
mids. The art of the Mayas was almost com- 
pletely religious in inspiration, and used for 
motifs the deities and the animals connected 
with the deities— frogs, snakes, jaguars, and 
hummingbirds. At the time of the decorations 
at Chichen Itza the portrayals of gods and 
animals were highly stylized. Walls and sculp- 
tured figures were brilliantly painted, but no 
real mural paintings remain. Monuments, 
called stelae, were usually large limestone 
monoliths with four sides, ranging in height 
from three to twenty-seven feet. On them are 
carved dates and messages commemorating im- 
portant events and accounts of the founding 
of cities. The sculpture on them was in many 
cases done in a flat relief and was again very 
stylized and decorative in treatment. Mayan 
sculptors had nothing but stone tools with 
which to do the carving; no nfetal tools have 
been found in archaeological sites. 

Minor arts were highly developed also. 


Weaving, jade sculpture, ceramics, and gold 
and silver work were all outstanding. These 
arts again testify to the extremely sophisticated 
sense of design and decoration typical of the 
Mayas. Their work compares favorably with 
the best of Egyptian design in its understand- 
ing of spacing and pattern. 

Mayan religion. Like the Aztecs, the Mayas 
were sun worshipers. In the temples on top of 
the truncated pyramids there was always an 
altar on which human sacrifice was made to 
the sun. Their victims of sacrifice were not 
so numerous as those of the Aztecs, but prob- 
ably their ceremonies were more complex and 
refined. Numerous gods and deities were wor- 
shiped, the most important of which corre- 
sponded to the Aztec Quetzalcohuatl. Religion 
was a very important part of their total life 
pattern. Its influence permeated all phases of 
social activity. Their government was a form 
of theocracy, dominated by a powerful priest- 
hood. The priests were the only persons who 
could decipher the hieroglyphics and carve, or 
have carved, the inscriptions on stelae, lintels, 
and building fa 9 ades. Evidently the observa- 
tories and all public buildings were erected 
and maintained under the supervision of the 
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priesthood and therefore had important re- 
ligious bearings in the life of the people. 

Mayan science and education. The Mayas 
gave much attention to dates and solar events 
and to keeping accurate account of important 
days for religious ceremonies. Their progress 
in measuring time by observing the move- 
ments of heavenly bodies amazes the most 
learned scientists of today. Using these precise 
observations, they were able to construct the 
most accurate calendar yet known, more accu- 
rate, in fact, than that of the ancient Egyptians 
and possibly fully as refined in calculation as 
our own calendar. To accomplish this they had 
several astronomical observatories. At one of 
these, two stelae were raised on opposite sides 
of the valley, establishing a line which runs 
within 9° north of west. Investigations have 
indicated that the sun sets behind the western 
stone twice a year, shortly after the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. 

Accurate calculations and observations were 
made possible through the type of number sys- 
tem which the Mayas used. . They invented the 
zero, which no other peoples on the western 
continent were able to do. Their number sys- 
tem, like that of the Aztecs, was based upon 
twenty, and they represented their notation 
by dots and bars. One dot represented one, 
two dots two, three dots three, and so on up 
to five, which was represented by a bar. A bar 
with one dot over it stood for six, a bar and 
two dots seven, and so on. Two bars stood 
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for ten, three indicated fifteen, and so forth. 
The highest number in their notation system 
was in the hundred billion. Both the Aztecs 
and the Mayas used approximately the same 
calendar, though they employed different 
words or names for days and dates and had a 
different system of notation. No Rosetta Stone 
has yet been discovered to give us a key to the 
inscriptions either on stelae or on building 
fa9ades. The greatest use of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing was in inscribing stone monuments in the 
earlier period of Mayan history; at a later 
time the writing was confined to books. 

The Mayas wrote many books in symbolic 
and pictographic form, whose meaning has 
likewise not yet been deciphered. They used 
phonetic symbols rather than individual alpha- 
betic letters. Most of the original Mayan books 
were destroyed by the Spanish conquistadores. 
Only three books, known as codices, have so 
far come to light. These copies reached Eu- 
rope, it has been said, through some of the 
soldiers of Cortes and other military leaders. 
Most of their literature was burned by the 
priests and religious leaders who accompanied 
the Spanish occupation. 

The Mayas had schools, primarily for the 
education of the priesthood, and a nunnery 
for girls of a religious caste. It is not known 
how extensive the training in these schools 
was, but it probably included all materials 
and habits related to religious ritual. The 
Mayas were more religious than warlike. 
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and therefore most of their efforts at educa- 
tion were directed toward religion. Like all 
early peoples, they had some vocational edu- 
cation, for they were an agricultural people 
and had to become familiar with the cultiva- 
tion of plants and breeding of animals. They 
also had a soldiery which had to be educated 
in the art of defense. 

Mayan economy. Economically the Mayas 
were an agricultural people and devoted most 
of their efforts to producing food and clothing. 
Clearing away jungles and preparing ground 
for cultivation consumed much of their en- 
ergy. They raised maize, squash, pumpkins, 
chili peppers, and many cereals and vegetables 
in their rich soil. They also developed irriga- 
tion to a high degree. Their agricultural 
efforts must have been very successful, for they 
supported a large population. 

Aztecs and Mayas, Greeks and Romans. A 
fair analogy may be drawn between the 
Mayas and the Aztecs in the New World on 
the one hand and the ancient Greeks and 
Romans in the Old World on the other. Simi- 
larities may be found in the character, achieve- 
ments, and general advancement in govern- 
ment, in art, and in philosophy, and in their 
general intellectual and artistic development. 
The Mayas were more artistic and intellectual 
than were the Aztecs, as is indicated by their 
sculpture, painting, architecture, science, and 
astronomy. Likewise the Greeks were more ar- 
tistic and philosophical than were the Romans. 
Politically both Greeks and Mayas were di- 
vided into small states, and there was constant 
bickering and quarreling between petty sov- 
ereignties. Both had a number of temporary 
leagues composed of certain cities, and both 
were scarcely ever united except in the pres- 
ence of a common enemy. Culturally both 
Mayas and Greeks were respectively one peo- 
ple with numerous linguistic dialectical differ- 
ences. They both had a common religion and 
calendar. There is this difference: the Mayas 
were far more barbaric than the reason-loving 
Greeks. 

Both the Aztecs and the Romans were 
brusque and warlike and built an advanced 
culture on the ruins of an earlier people's civi- 
lization which decayed or fell before their 
onslaught of arms. The Toltecs preceded the 
Aztecs in their power and ciiltural develop- 
ment, just as the Etruscans were forerunners 
of the Romans. Both the Etruscans and the 


Toltecs created a culture, and the Romans and 
the Aztecs profited by these predecessors to 
rise to a greatness far surpassing them. 

The Incas of Peru. South of the equator in 
Peru another very advanced culture and civili- 
zation flourished, reaching its highest develop- 
ment in the Peruvian highlands. All along the 
Pacific coast of South America are scattered 
archaeological sites, which indicate a large 
population and a complex culture scattered 
over a wide territory. Some anthropologists 
have estimated that the Inca population num- 
bered ten million at the time of the Spanish 
conquest in the sixteenth century. Even today 
the bulk of the population on the Peruvian 
coast and highlands is from Inca stock. The 
Incas developed the highest culture in Peru, 
although the peoples who preceded them gave 
good account of their ability. 

The history of the origins of the Peruvians 
is extremely indefinite because they left no 
form of script, even of a pictographic kind. 
However, there appear to have been three 
successive Indian civilizations in Peru, Up to 
about the ninth century an agricultural peo- 
ple inhabited the region, raising potatoes, 
corn, and peanuts. Then appeared a more 
civilized group, who built a great stone city 
thirteen thousand feet above sea level, a mar- 
vel of palaces, fortresses, and huge, perfectly 
carved monoliths. Then about the eleventh 
century some peoples calling themselves Incas, 
“children of the sun,” settled in the fertile 
valley of Cuzco, and that center became the 
capital of the Inca empire, which extended for 
some 8700 miles at the time of the coming of 
Pizarro. The empire was consolidated in a 
thorough, Roman-like manner by the con- 
struction of fortresses at strategic points, the 
establishment of colonies of peasants in con- 
quered areas, and the creation of a splendid 
system of roads and trails radiating from Cuzco 
to every part of the Inca dominions. 

Among the Incas’ many achievements, three 
in particular stand out. One was the erection 
of huge stone structures built either as temples 
or as forts. The second is their remarkable 
irrigation system. The third is the creation of 
a great empire under one ruler and the effi- 
ciency, absolutism, and organization of one of 
the most despotic forms of state socialism 
known to history. 

Architecture. While the Mayas were very 
skilled in carving delicate hieroglyphics on 
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stone stelae and in the highly sculptured lintels 
and facades on buildings, the Incas and their 
predecessors excelled in carving out immense 
stone slabs or blocks from the mountain sides 
and transporting them for miles over moun- 
tains and rough terrain to the place where the 
stones were to be used in some large building 
or fortress. Most impressive is the size of the 
huge stone blocks and the accmacy in cutting 
them at the quarry to fit into a definite place 
in the temple or fortress wall. Some of these 
great monoliths weigh as much as three hun- 
dred tons, and many have sixteen or more 
sides which made the problem of exactly fit- 
ting one stone with another much more diffi- 
cult. When laid in the wall they fitted so 
perfectly that no mortar was needed to hold 
them in place and a thin knife blade could not 
be inserted between them. All the work, of 
course, was done with stone tools. The trans- 
portation of the massive stone blocks is a 
mystery, for they had no wheeled vehicles, and 
there were no draught animals to be had in 
the whole of South America. It is not to be 
inferred, however, that they lacked ability in 
pottery, weaving, and metalwork, for in all 
these they produced some very excellent 
pieces. 

Irrigation, No less important than the ex- 
tensive building of temples and fortresses are 
the immense irrigation systems. Some of them 
still exist and in some places are yet in use. 
Whole mountain sides of some sections of the 
Andes were put under cultivation by building 
stone retaining walls three to six feet high. 
Behind the walls earth and loam from the 
small river valleys were carried up in baskets 
by untold numbers from the enslaved popula- 
tions of the empire. On the edge of the nar- 
row, winding strips of artificially prepared 
garden plots, small irrigation ditches were 
built, and in them water was conducted long 
distances to furnish the necessary moisture in 
that very arid country. In the lowlands were 
numerous narrow valleys made by small rivers 
flowing rapidly down to the Pacific. Intensive 
cultivation of the valleys and the irrigation 
plots scattered over the vast empire made the 
Inca land a wealthy agricultural area. The 
Incas raised lima beans, corn, cotton, squash, 
soybeans, peanuts, tomatoes, and many other 
crops. 

Government. Neither the extensive stone 
building nor the intensive agriculture could 
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have been possible without the despotic form 
of government which the Incas developed. It 
was a hereditary absolute monarchy, or rather 
theocracy— for they, too, were sun worshipers 
and believed the Inca rulers were royal off- 
spring from the sun. The deep religious de- 
votion of the population made it possible, in 
part at least, for the Inca ruler himself to 
exercise the power of life and death over any 
individual in the empire. This was made 
further possible through the excellent military 
organization the Incas developed. 

The Inca ruler had control over all food in 
all districts. If any district should produce 
more than was needed for that area, the ruler 
had the surplus stored for future use. If other 
districts through ill-luck or drouth failed to 
produce enough food, a sufficient quantity was 
transferred from the storehouse to the district 
needing it. The Incas had no money, but a 
perfect barter system of trade was in operation. 

Every young man was required to marry by 
the age of twenty-four, and if he did not marry 
of his own accord, he was united to someone 
selected for him. Once a year marriage cere- 
monies were enforced on all who had reached 
the age limit. Girls married at eighteen. 

Contributions of the Amerinds. The Amer- 
inds, or American Indians, have probably in- 
habited the New World for the past twenty 
or twenty-five thousand years and have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the total culture of 
the Europeans who have been coming from 
across the Atlantic since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Their cultural influence has 
not been confined to this hemisphere but has 
spread to all parts of the world. Their contri- 
butions have been chiefly in place names, 
foods, utensils, tools, weapons, methods of 
transportation, and methods and products of 
agriculture. The Amerind has not added much 
directly to our literature, science, or philoso- 
phy but has indirectly indelibly stamped his 
personality and some of his vivid art upon our 
cultural life. 

He has shown by his great skill in art and 
architecture that he is in no way inferior 
mentally to any other peoples. Coming from 
Asia centuries ago, and bringing with him 
little from his Asiatic home, he carved out a 
distinctive culture on this continent after he 
arrived. So f^ as is known he brought few if 
any seeds of plants, vegetables, or grain with 
him. Nor did he bring methods of agriculture. 
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patterns of pottery or architecture, house types, 
dress, or religion. These grew up mainly on 
the soil of his adoption. His architecture, pot- 
tery, and other crafts are certainly the most 
distinctly American arts yet produced on the 
western continent. 

Another of the native Americans’ contribu- 
tions to our culture is a variety of foods, fruits, 
medicines, and drinks. Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, maize, tomatoes, corn, pumpkins, 
}x;anuts, and numerous fruits were raised. 
Root crops are liketvise an important legacy: 
we have the cassava, a root plant native to 
South America, which comes to our table as 
tapioca, and the tree which produces the cocoa 
bean from which chocolate and derivatives are 
made (native to tropical America and com- 
mercially very valuable to us). Probably the 
variety of native fruits which the Amerinds 
taught us to use is greater than that of any 
other food product. Pineapple, for example, 
a tropical American fruit, has been naturalized 
in all parts of the tropical world. 

Among perfumes, drugs, and medicines we 
have the Peruvian balsam, which is used in 
perfumery. Coca, a shrub native to Peru, 
yields the anesthetic cocaine, obtained from the 
coca leaf. If taken through the mouth, cocaine 
tends to deaden hunger, and tfie natives used it 
for that purpose when they undertook long 
journeys where food was likely to be difficult to 
obtain. It also gives temporarily greater body 
power and endurance. Cascara is from the 
buckhorn of California and is used as a laxa- 
tive in medicine. Sarsaparilla is a drug derived 
from fibrous roots of several species of smilax 
and is indigenous to Central America. Qui- 
nine, a specific remedy in malaria, comes from 
the cinchona. The Amerinds had already 
learned something about the effectiveness of 
all these drugs before the fifteenth century. 

The world learned to use tobacco from the 
natives of the Amei itan continents. The com- 
fortable pijjc found now in most men's pockets 
and traveling bags, in lounges both private 
and public, and on nearly every drug-store 
or tobacco-shop counter in all parts of the 
world is a gift of the Amerind to our civiliza- 
tion. To him the pipe symbolized peace, the 
calumet, and even now brings peace and re- 
laxation to many tired businessmen at the 
end of the day. Cigars, snuff, and chewing 
tobacco were other ways in whfl:h the Indians 
used tobacco; 


Other materials used by America’s prehis- 
toric peoples which have materially aided our 
civilization are copal, the generic name for 
resins from which varnishes are made, and 
Central-American chicle, the base of chewing 
gum. 

A few utensils, tools, and weapons from the 
Amerind enrich our culture, and though some 
of them in varying forms were known by other 
peoples in Europe, the types which the Indians 
used have modified our notions and use of 
them. The bow and arrow, the crossbow, the 
atlatl (throwing stick), the tomahawk, canoes, 
ollas, baskets, certain types of pottery, blankets, 
and various forms of clothing are to be ac- 
credited to the Indian. 

The origin of traits of culture. The study 
of culture— how its traits originate, how it 
grows, and how it has become disseminated 
over the earth— is one of the most difficult 
problems that social sciences have to solve. 
Questions concerning the movements of the 
habits and utensils of man from one tribe to 
another, from one nation to another, are in- 
deed complicated riddles, although the answer 
to some of the problems has now been deter- 
mined. Still others remain a mystery. For ex- 
ample, the Egyptians developed writing and 
built pyramids, the Phoenicians invented the 
alphabet, the Hindus probably invented the 
zero, the Mesopotamians devised the keystone 
arch. The Mayas of Central America likewise 
invented the zero, wrote books (without an 
alphabet, however), and built pyramids. The 
Mayas, Aztecs, Incas, the Plains Indians, and 
other American tribes were sun W'orshipers; so 
were the Egyptians. The Incas had a form of 
mummification of the dead, as did the Egyp- 
tians. Generally most American tribes used 
some form of the bow and arrotv; so did our 
early European ancestors. 

Parallel invention. How is it that the Egyp- 
tians and the Mayas, peoples living ten thou- 
sand miles apart, with the vast and dangerous 
Atlantic Ocean between, developed similar 
cultural elements? Did the Egyptians first in- 
vent these traits and ideas and lend them to 
the Mayas of Central America, or did the 
Mayas invent them and lend them to Egypt, 
or did each people invent the ideas, practices, 
or items independently? Most anthropologists 
hold that neither ‘the Egy'ptians nor the Mayas 
had any contact with each other at any time 
in the past and that each one developed all 
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the items, ideas, and practices of its own cul- 
ture independently. 

Borrowing and modification. The spread 
and practice of some useful ideas, materials, 
and arts cannot bfe explained by the principle 
of parallel invention. The seven-day week, 
which originated in Babylonia and spread to 
the Mediterranean basin and then into Europe, 
and the alphabet, which was first formulated 
by the Phoenicians, next improved and en- 
larged by the Greeks, and from the latter taken 
over in a modified form by the Romans, are 
examples of the borrowing and improvement 
of culture traits. The invention of the keystone 
arch by the brickmaking Babylonians and its 
improvement by the Etruscans and later Euro- 
pean peoples is still another example of the 
spread of culture through borrowing and mod- 
ification. So is the origin of the use of tobacco 
and the pipe by the Amerinds on the eastern 
coast of the United States, its spread to Europe 
and the whole civilized world, and its ulti- 
mate return to America by way of Asia to the 
Eskimo, thus completing the circuit around 
the earth. 

Origin of the American Indian. It is gener- 
ally agreed that Asia is the original home of 
the American aborigines, but we cannot con- 
nect the Amerind to any particular group in 
Asia, such as the Chinese. Exactly when the 
first inhabitants came to America is an open 
question, though evidence is rapidly growing 
to prove that it must have been approximately 
twenty to twenty-five thousand years ago. 
They crossed over by way of Bering Strait. 
The stream of migrants has never completely 
ceased; there are still interchanges of popu- 
lation between the American and Asiatic con- 
tinents at that point. At first they probably 
came in little bands or groups, never in large 
numbers at a time. Some came down the west 
coast of North America, by both land and sea. 
Others cut across the Canadian northwest, fil- 
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tering into the western plains and the Mis- 
sissippi basin. Probably all were nomadic 
when they came. Later some tribes developed 
agriculture and established a more or less 
sedentary life. Some remained nomadic until 
after the beginning of the European settle- 
ments, and still others, like the Apaches, did 
not become sedentary until the American 
government had corralled them into reserva- 
tions. 

Degrees of chnlization. Why some tribes 
developed a very complex civilization while 
others almost adjoining them never became 
sedentary, or “civilized,” is a question that re- 
mains as yet wholly unanswered. Wiiy the 
Pueblo peoples, Aztecs, Mayas, and Incas be- 
came more civilized than others near them is 
a specific illustration of the complexity of the 
problem. Authorities generally agree that 
none of the migrants from Asia brought much 
of their ideas and culture with them from the 
motherland but that every tribe developed 
its own ideas, techniques, religion, and social 
organization independently after arriving on 
the western continent. 

To what extent the cultural growth of such 
tribes as the peoples of the northwest coast, 
the Pueblos, the Mayas, the Aztecs, the Incas, 
and others would have evolved toward still 
higher and more complex civilizations had the 
Europeans never discovered the western conti- 
nent will always remain an interesting con- 
jecture. Some scholars assert that a cultural 
level almost equal to that of Europe at the 
time of discovery might have resulted. Others 
hold that cultural disintegration had already 
set in and that probably a state of primitive 
savagery in most parts of the continent would 
have resulted. Whatever might have hap- 
pened, the destiny of such fine peoples as 
the Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas precipitated by 
the European conquest of the Americas will 
remain a historical tragedy. 


Europe Invades the East 


E ast versus west. Whereas the Spaniards 
found the New World sparsely populated 
and relatively undeveloped, the Portuguese 
found in India and the Far East populations 
many times the size of those of Europe, enjoy- 
ing cultures fully equal and in some ways 
superior to those of the Occident. The In- 
dians of the New World looked upon Colum- 


bus and his men as great white gods; the 
Indians of the eastern world recognized Vasco 
da Gama and his cohorts as strong and well- 
armed pirates. Actually at this time the east 
saw little reasoij for accepting European dom- 
ination. Furthermore, the cast was still strong 
enough to resist the encroachment of the west. 
Not until the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
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turies did the occidental nations subjugate 
Asia, and then not by superior civilization but 
by superior force of arms. 

Motives of the Portuguese. The far-seeing 
Prince Henry the Navigator had a double pur- 
pose in sending his Portuguese mariners down 
the uncharted coast of Africa. He wanted to 
add new lands to the domain of Portugal, and 
he earnestly sought to bring Christianity to 
those peoples who had not yet heard of the 
faith. So closely interwoven were these am- 
bitions that the struggle for foreign conquest 
assumed a religious fervor which seemed to 
sanctify even the most predatory acts. Portugal 
and Spain had slowly and painfully achieved 
national independence by driving out the 
hated Moors; hence the Portuguese invasion of 
Mohammedan-controlled waters in Asia par- 
took of the nature of a crusade. Spaniards and 
Portuguese looked upon the Mohammedans as 
the spawn of the devil, and their attitude 
partly explains the deeds of horror and cruelty 
which these Christians perpetrated in the east. 
Furthermore, when in 1493 the Pope divided 
the non-European world between Spain and 
Portugal, he did so with the express under- 
standing that the Portuguese would carry the 
Christian faith to all lands that came under 
their jurisdiction in the east. 

Yet underlying the Portuguese voyages was 
an even stronger motive. When the indomi- 
table da Gama returned to Lisbon bearing 
from India a caigo worth sixty times the cost 
of the expedition, there was no doubt as to 
what would follow. The next year an expedi- 
tion of twelve hundred men set sail for India 
under the command of Cabral. For more than 
a century the little kingdom of Portugal, pos- 
sessing but a million inhabitants, sent its 
sturdy ships and its booty-loving, heathen- 
hating sailors into Asiatic waters, and grew 
rich. Aiding the Portuguese at all times was 
their fine equipment. Their ships were more 
strongly armed and better navigated than 
those of their Mohammedan and Indian foes, 
while armor which almost suffocated the Por- 
tuguese soldier in tropic heats at the same time 
made him nearly impregnable to the poor 
weapons of his enemy. 

Completely self-reliant, the Europeans in- 
vaded Indian waters. Each ^ear ships were 
sent to the new headquarters at Cochin on the 
southwest coast of India. Some of them would 
load pepper, the spice mok treasured in 


Europe at the time, and return home, while 
other ships would remain on the Indian coast 
to strengthen the Portuguese fleet. The new- 
comers soon established a monopoly over trade 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Albuquerque's strategy in the east. In 1 509 
the most famous of Portuguese governors, Al- 
fonso de Albuquerque, was sent to India. He 
was of medium height, sparely built, and of 
ruddy complexion, with a high forehead and 
a beard that reached to his waist. Albuquerque 
went to India resolved to consolidate Portu- 
guese supremacy in the east. Realistically the 
viceroy saw that his countrymen could main- 
tain such a position only by force of arms. 
Yet they were but a handful of men who could 
never expect to defeat both the Mohammedan 
and Hindu hosts. To his mind the solution 
lay in the establishment of fortified centers at 
strategic sites which would dominate the trade 
routes and protect Portuguese interests on 
land. Such cities, Albuquerque reasoned, 
would be rich enough to supply revenues for 
maintaining administrators and could also 
provide the .means for sheltering soldiers and 
refitting ships after their long voyages. Posses- 
sion of Aden, for example, could close the 
mouth of the Red Sea and thereby divert trade 
to the Persian Gulf, commanded by the Portu- 
guese city of Ormuz. 

Albuquerque failed to capture Aden, but 
possession of Socotra, gained in 1506, gave the 
Portuguese control of the Red Sea trade. Albu- 
querque made Goa the center of Portuguese 
operations in the east. He made it his vice- 
regal capital, where he stationed numbers of 
troops and built a large dockyard. In 1511 he 
sailed to Malacca, a large trading center in 
the Malay archipelago. After a week of bitter 
street fighting, Malacca fell to the Invaders, 
and Portuguese control was established. 

Extension of the Portuguese empire. The 
capture of Malacca was of inestimable value. 
It was a logical jump from here to the small 
but marvelously rich Moluccas, whence came 
the finest spices, nutmeg, and cloves. The 
occupation of Malacca also opened the way to 
Portuguese participation in the rich trade with 
China. The first Portuguese ship to invade 
Chinese waters docked at Canton in 1516. 
From that time on, except for periods of non- 
intercourse, the Chinese and the Europeans 
carried on an expanding trade. In 1557 the 
Portuguese were granted the right to establish 
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a settlement near Canton, which grew into the 
city of Macao. 

The Portuguese early established control 
over Ceylon, dominating points about the coast 
which gave them the control of the wealthy 
cinnamon-growing regions of the island. A 
glance at the map on pages 512-513 will show 
that by controlling Ceylon on the west and the 
Malay archipelago on the east, the Portuguese 
also commanded the coastal trade of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Portuguese colonial government. During 
the sixteenth century Portugal enjoyed almost 
undisputed sovereignty of the eastern sea 
routes. Goa, capital of the empire, was an 
opulent city filled with large churches and 
public buildings. One sixteenth-century visitor 
reports, "The traffic was so great that it is im- 
possible to imagine it; the place was immensely 
large, and it was inhabited by people rich not 
with riches like ours, but with richness like 
that of the Crassi and others of those old days. 
And such merchandise! Diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, and, besides all that, the horse trade. 
That alone produces a revenue in the city of 
lao to 150 thousand ducats.”® In Goa lived 
the viceroy of India, sent out from Portugal 
for a term of three years. 

Under the viceroy at Goa were numerous 
civil and legal officers, while capitans had 
charge of subordinate governments at. other 
centers. Unfortunately for Portugal’s interests, 
her governmental organization both at home 
and abroad was inefficient and corrupt. Not 
until 1591, in fact, when her Indian power 
was waning, was there a council or even a 
minister in Portugal to supervise colonial 
affairs. 

Decline of the Portuguese empire. There 
is no denying the richness of Portugal’s com- 
mercial empire. She had royal monopolies of 
pepper, nutmeg, cloves, mace, silk, and lace, 
and monopolies over trade both between In- 
dia and Europe and between different ports 
in India. Turkish traders were virtually cut 
off from Indian commerce> while Venice and 
Genoa also suffered seriously. But Portugal’s 
star was destined to set for many reasons. One 
was governmental corruption. Another lay in 
the heavy mortality resulting from the great 
risks of trading in those days. The climate at 
Goa for example, was most unhealthy, while 
the deaths from scurvy and accidents at sea 
sometimes reached an appalling figure. Ships 
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were terribly overcrowded, and it has been esti- 
mated that less than sixty per cent of the men 
who left Portugal reached India. In one jour- 
ney nine hundred of the eleven hundred men 
on board ship perished. The hardiest and most 
adventurous of Portugal’s sons shipped away 
to the fabulous east, but relatively few ever 
returned. By 1538 difficulty had arisen in pro- 
curing the necessary quota of men from Por- 
tugal’s small population, and in desperation 
criminals sentenced to die were allowed to live 
in India in perpetual banishment. The quality 
of stock thus declined as time elapsed, and 
the morale of Goa and other centers steadily 
deteriorated owing to the influx of such men, 
the easy acquisition of riches, and the debili- 
tating climate. 

Still another important reason for Portugal’s 
decline in the east was the cruel intolerance 
displayed by the Portuguese everywhere they 
journeyed. The excesses ob even such note- 
worthy men as Vasco da Gama and Alfonso 
de Albuquerque are lamentable. Da Gama 
mercilessly burned a pilgrim ship carrying 
hundreds of men, women, and children, re- 
maining callously indifferent to the pleas of 
mothers who held up their babies in begging 
for mercy. At one settlement da Gama cap- 
tured about eight hundred sailors from small 
craft, hanged them at the yardarms, cut off 
their hands and heads, loaded them in a vessel, 
and let it drift ashore. At first the Portuguese 
were content to harry and slay only the Mo- 
hammedans whom they encountered, asking 
no mercy and giving none, while treating the 
Hindus with some measure of tolerance. But 
after 1540 the Church ordered that Hindus in 
Goa could not practice the rites of their faith, 
and their temples were demolished. The In- 
quisition had now made its appearance in 
India, and relapsed converts and heretics filled 
the prisons. Hindu merchants, refusing to 
dwell in Portuguese territory under such con- 
ditions, left it in huge numbers. The loss of 
their trade seriously impaired the economic 
life of Goa and other European-held centers. 

Dutch inroads in the east. The Portuguese 
decline was accelerated by a new and serious 
thrust from a European neighbor— Holland. 
Two political events in sixteenth-century 
Europe helped create this new danger to Por- 
tuguese imperial power. One of them was the 
Netherlands revolt against Spanish rule. The 
other was the Spanish acquisition of the crown 
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of Portugal. After the Dutch had declared 
themselves free of Spanish domination (1579)1 
they looked upon Spain’s trade and colonies as 
fit prey for their ships. With the union of 
Portugal with Spain, the colonial possessions 
of both countries were administered as one. 
The Dutch now felt free to attack Portuguese 
territory in eastern waters, because it was part 
of the empire of their deadly enemy, Spain. 
Furthermore, the rich carrying trade which the 
Dutch had enjoyed, distributing throughout 
northern Europe the eastern goods brought to 
Lisbon, ceased when Spain took control of 
Portuguese ports. If Dutch trade was even to 
exist, the Hollanders had to go out and cap 
ture it at the expense of Spain. 

This they did. In the 1590’s various Dutch 
trading groups sailed for the Malay archi- 
pelago, preferring that region to western India, 
where the Portuguese were in greater force. 
But the competing trading companies lowered 
one another’s rate of profit. In i6oa, there- 
fore, they amalgamated into the United East 
India Company. The Dutch government gave 
this powerful body the right to trade and rule 
from the Cape of Good Hope eastward to the 
Strait of Magellan. The Dutch East India 
Company broke the power of the Portuguese 
in the islands of the Malay archipelago. 

The Dutch East Indies empire. In i6og the 
Dutch established the office of governor gen- 
eral. This official, with a council of seven 
(later nine) members, had final authority over 
all matters concerning trade, war, justice, and 
administration in each Dutch settlement. In 
time the governor general came to have su- 
preme authority in the East Indies. In 1618 
a governor general was appointed who might 
be called the Albuquerque of the Dutch. J. P. 
Coen was the administrator who laid the firm 
foundations of the East Indies empire. Coen 
believed that his countrymen must possess the 
productive areas if they were to control them, 
whereas Albuquerque had felt that it was suf- 
ficient to occupy strategic, fortified sites which 
commanded maritime trade routes. Coen built 
a fortified trading station at Batavia in Java, 
a site which eventually became the capital of 
the Netherlands East Indies. From the ex- 
tremely wealthy island of Java Dutch ships 
carried back to Europe such sought-after prod- 
ucts as coffee, tea, spices, indigp, sugar, mace, 
nutmeg, camphor, and cloves. The Dutch 
gradually extended their control over the en- 


tire island, while its strategic situation in the 
center of the Malay archipelago enabled them 
in time to take over Sumatra to the west and 
the rich Spice Islands (Moluccas) to the east. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese power in India 
and Ceylon fell before the onslaughts of the 
Dutch. By 1658 the Portuguese had been 
driven from Ceylon, and the Dutch had cap- 
tured the lucrative cinnamon trade. They also 
coveted the pepper trade along the western 
coast of India. Despite the peace made in 
i66i between Portugal (now independent of 
Spain again) and Holland, the Dutch in India 
used illegal pretexts to wrest from their Portu- 
guese rivals such wealthy centers as Cochin. 

By the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch were the supreme European power 
in the east. The Portuguese had fallen before 
their attacks, and Portugal’s trade had dwin- 
dled. Portugal still held Goa and Diu in India 
and Macao in China, but they were no longer 
significant factors in Asiatic affairs. The Dutch, 
however, did not try to monopolize all trade 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, as the Portu- 
guese had tried in vain to do. Rather they 
concentrated on holding the rich East Indies. 
The vast subcontinent of India was thus left 
open to control by another invader— England. 

The English in India. In 1600 Queen Eliza- 
beth incorporated the East India Company, 
granting it a monopoly of trade from the Cape 
of Good Hope eastward to the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. This rich and famous company, which 
was at times the most powerful political force 
in India, quickly saw the value of establishing 
posts at the important points of trade. The 
Company established numerous outposts scat- 
tered at strategic points in India, the islands 
of the Malay archipelago, and even in Japan. 
It put the Portuguese posts on the Persian 
Gulf out of business in 162 a, acquired Madras 
in 1639 and Bombay in 1668, and founded Cal- 
cutta in 1690. The Company pushed forward 
in India by means of political stratagems, pres- 
ents, bribes, diplomacy, compulsion over weak 
native rulers, and downright hard work on the 
part of English merchants and administrators. 
The Company failed to obtain a permanent 
foothold either in the East Indies, where the 
Dutch were too powerful, or in Japan, but it 
found India rich enough. Whereas in 1601 it 
could send out only four second-hand vessels, 
in i8oi it owned 122 ships, some of them 
weighing 1400 tons, large ships for those days. 



THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA 


The French in India. Meanwhile the French 
had not been unconcerned over the profits 
wrung from the east by their Dutch and Eng- 
lish rivals. However, the French mercantile 
classes occupied a smaller proportion of their 
country’s population than did the mercantile 
classes of Holland and England, and their in- 
fluence accordingly was much smaller. Never- 
theless Louis XIV, acting on the advice of his 
economic adviser, Colbert, began to build up 
France’s mercantile power by establishing a 
French East India- Company in 1664. This 
body was financed in large measure by the 
state and was always subject to governmental 
regulation. Despite opposition from the Dutch 
and English on the scene, the French suc- 
ceeded in 1674 in establishing a center at 
Pondichery on the southeast coast of India. 
The Company established other posts along 
the Indian coasts, but fared none too well. 

After 1700, however, the French grew 
stronger in India. The Portuguese had con- 
trolled the east during the 1 500’s, gradually 
losing out to the Dutch, who in turn during 
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the 1600’s garnered most of the profits in the 
east. Gradually the Dutch concentrated more 
and more on the East Indies, while the English 
East India Company built up a commercial 
stronghold in India. After 1700, while Hol- 
land’s profits remained large in her own 
sphere, they did not increase at the enormous 
rate enjoyed by the English in India. The 
great rivals of the English were the French. 
The rapid betterment of France’s position in 
India in the eighteenth century was due 
largely to the work of an able administrator 
named Dupleix. That astute statesman went 
out to India in 1720, where he amassed a for- 
tune and learned much about native politics. 
In 1741 he became governor of Pondichery. 

At this time the Mogul empire was quite 
effete. Certain rulers (nabobs) of large regions 
in the empire, such as the Deccan and Bengal, 
had become semi-independent princes. Du- 
pleix used this lack of national unity to ad- 
vance his own interests. The next few years 
were to see a sharp struggle between France 
and England in India. 


The Mogul Empire in India 


C ommercial empires in the east. The Euro- 
pean empires created in Asia were com- 
mercial rather than colonial. They were areas 
possessing fortified trading sites and commer- 
cial concessions rather than regions populated 
by. European emigrants. Whereas the New 
World soon had a preponderance of Euro- 
peans who transplanted their own customs and 
institutions to North and South America, Asia 
continued to enjoy its indigenous cultures, in 
India, China, and Japan, and European civili- 
zation was found only in scattered settlements 
belonging to a number of foreign powers. 

Babur, founder of the Mogul empire. In 
1494, two years after Columbus had sailed 
westward toward India, a descendant of Tam- 
erlane and Genghis Khan mounted the 
throne of a little principality in Turkestan. 
The youthful ruler was Zahir-ud-din Muham- 
mad, surnamed Babur (the Tiger). Babur was 
the founder of the great Mogul empire. An 
able general with the strength of a giant, 
Babur spent his early years in gaining the 
throne of a city on the highway to India. 
Babur says in his memoirs that he used to 
think ceaselessly of the capture of Hindustan. 
At length, in 1524 he set out with an army of 


no more than 12,000 men to achieve his goal. 
He defeated the large forces belonging to the 
sultan of Delhi, who then ruled all Hindustan, 
and in 1526 Babur made himself sultan. In 
1527 he defeated the Rajputs, who were try- 
ing to bring back Hindu supremacy in north- 
ern India. 

The submission of the Rajputs placed the 
Mogul dynasty securely on the Delhi throne. 
The name "mogul” is a corruption of “mon- 
gol," a word much dreaded in India because 
of its association with Tamerlane. It has been 
suggested that "mongol’’ was converted into 
"mogul’' through either a common mispro- 
nunciation or a wish on the part of the Indians 
to cover the fact that the Moguls were in truth 
Mongols. 

Babur himself did not live long to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory. He died in 1530, worn 
out by his campaigns and adventures. 

Akbar’s empire. Babur’s grandson was 
named Muhammad, but he is known as Akbar, 
meaning "Very Great.” Until he was eighteen, 
his kingdom was administered by a regent. In 
1560 Akbar tqjik over full control himself. His 
empire at that time consisted of an eighth of 
India, a strip of territory some three hundred 
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Akbar receivts ambassadors to celebrate the submis- 
sion of Bayram Khan. Note the Persian influence in 
faces, the canopy, and the trappings of the horse. 


miles wide cxiending from the northwest fron- 
tier eastward to Bengal. By 1576, although 
only thirty-four years old, he had made himself 
ruler of all northern India from the Indus to 
the mouth of the Ganges and from the Hima- 
layas to the Vindhya mountains. In 1593 
Akbar decided to annex the Deccan. The 
campaign was unwise, for the Vindhya moun- 
tains constitute the natural boundary of Hin- 
dustan, and the Deccan war later proved to be 
the downfall of the Mogul empire. When Ak- 
bar died in 1605, his dominions exceeded those 
of any previous Indian monarch. 

AkbaPs administrative measures. Akbar’s 
greatness is not to be measured by his military 
conc|uest$ only, but rather b^ his govern- 
mental, cultural, and religious contributions. 
As an administrator he had few equals. He 


divided his empire into twelve provinces (later 
increased to fifteen), ruled by royal or noble- 
governors. Each province was divided in turn 
into districts, and each district into yet smaller 
units. Thus the problem of administration 
was very thoroughly handled. The emperor 
made all appointments to the higher posts 
himself, and the ofiicials received monthly 
salaries from the imperial treasury. He kept a 
strict check on bribery and embezzlement and 
left a rich surplus in the treasury when he 
died. Taxation was somewhat more lenient. 

Law was ably administered. The headman 
in each village was responsible for keeping law 
and order, while special officials were respon- 
sible in the larger cities. The emperor him- 
self constantly acted as judge, for everyone in 
his domains had the right to appeal personally 
to the ruler. He forbade child marriage and 
suttee, permitted widows to remarry, abolished 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifice, and 
allowed perfect freedom of religious belief. As 
in contemporary Europe, the use of various 
tortures (such as impalement, amputation, and 
death by elephant dragging) was allowed. How- 
ever, Akbar probably had the most enlightened 
code in existence in the sixteenth century. 

AkbaPs patronage. Akbar as a boy had re- 
fused to do his lessons, so that until his dying 
day he could neither read nor write. But he 
possessed an insatiable love of learning and 
constantly had all types of literature read to 
him. Because of this practice, Akbar may have 
been actually the "best read” man of his age. 
He paid enormous sums to artists and penmen 
to design and transcribe books, and he col- 
lected a valuable library of 24,000 volumes. 
Like his grandfather Babur, Akbar had a poetic 
nature, and he therefore liberally patronized 
poets, painters, and architects. Music, paint- 
ing, and architecture advanced rapidly owing 
to his liberal patronage. Largely because of 
.Akbar’s sympathy; for both Moslem and Hindu 
cultures, the architecture of his period inter- 
wove Persian and Indian styles. Manuscript 
illumination was highly' developed, and bril- 
liant, jewel<olored paintings decorated Indian 
books. One of these miniature paintings, with 
its oriental flat pattern and lack of perspective, 
is illustrated on this page. 

Religious tolerance of Akbar. Religion is 
taken very seriously in India, and tolerance 
among faiths has never been the rule. Bud- 
dhism was undoubtedly the most tolerant of 
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all the major religions, yet its own gentleness 
only made it easier for fanatical Brahmans 
to drive it out of India. The history of Hindu- 
Moslem relations has always been a bloody 
one. During Akbar’s time the Hindus were the 
object of endless persecution by their Moslem 
conquerors. Because Akbar realized that re- 
ligious strife made for political disintegration, 
he came to favor complete tolerance of belief. 
But his views were not based simply on politi- 
cal grounds; his own temperament was the 
chief reason for his amazingly liberal policy. 

Akbar felt that every faith had something of 
truth to offer but that all were untrue when 
they denied each other’s sincerity of purpose. 
Every Thursday in his Hall of Worship he 
held religious debates which often lasted until 
dawn, to which Mohammedans, Brahmans, 
Jains, and Zoroastrians were invited. Hearing 
of the arrival of Jesuits in India, he had them 
stay at his court for periods of several years. 
He treated them with every courtesy, and they 
built a chapel and translated the Gospel into 
Persian. Akbar even attended Mass, wore a 
medallion with the image of the Virgin, and 
walked in public with one of the Jesuit fathers. 

But the sultan could never accept any one 
religion completely, and the Jesuits had to 
admit ruefully that “the Emperor is not a 
Muhammedan, but. is doubtful as to all forms 
of faith and holds firmly that there is no 
divinely accredited form of faith, because he 
finds in all something to offend his reason and 
intelligence, for he thinks everything can be 
grasped by reason.”* Instead he created his 
own religion, promulgating a new faith called 
Din Ilahi, the Divine Faith, which incorpo- 
rated what he considered the best features of 
the other existing religions. By it he hoped to 
bring all India into common agreement on re- 
ligious matters. But traditional bigotry was too 
strongly intrenched in the older faiths. When 
Akbar died his religious theories died with him. 

Akbar’s grandson, Shah Johan. Shah Jahan, 
who came to the throne in 1627, held none of 
Akbar’s views on religious toleration. He re- 
turned India to the Moslem faith, persecuted 
the Christians, and destroyed Hindu temples 
wholesale. We will recall that Akbar had tried 
to conquer the Deccan; in 1630 Shah Jahan 
attempted the same conquest. He eventually 
subjugated it and divided the territory into 
four provinces. In 1657 his health began to 
fail, and a ruinous civil war broke out among 


his four sons, each of whom was practically an 
independent ruler. When Shah Jahan died’ at 
the age of seventy-four in i666, his son Aurang- 
zeb succeeded him as emperor. 

The reign of Shah Jahan marks the height 
of power for the Mogul empire. The emperor 
amassed a huge treasure at Agra. His hobby 
being costly and beautiful buildings, he tore 
down the red sandstone buildings of Akbar at 
Delhi and raised a huge capital of marble con- 
taining fifty-two palaces. The famous Hall of 
Private Audience had ceilings of solid silver 
and gold and a Peacock Throne encrusted with 
costly gems. On the walls still can be seen the 
inscription by a Moslem poet, “If anywhere on 
earth there is a Paradise, it is here, it is here, 
it is here.” Besides making Delhi a site of 
unrivaled splendor, Shah Jahan erected a mag- 
nificent fort at Agra. Here stood the famous 
Pearl Mosque, while across the river rose the 
slender minarets of the Taj Mahal, the marble 
mausoleum built as a final resting place for 
Shah Jahan and his favorite wife. Twenty-two 
thousand workmen labored twenty-two years 
to complete the enormously costly structure. It 
shows of course the influence of the Moslems 
in the general composition (compare the pic- 
ture on page 249) and particularly in the 
beauty and elegance of decoration. 

Decline of the Mogul empire. Lavishness of 
building and wealth of treasury such as existed 
in the days of Shah Jahan endured only at 
a terrible price, the grinding of the emperor’s 
subjects to exploit every jjossiblc source of 
income. The Mogul empire under Shah Jahan 





All symmetry and Jormalily is the jewellike Taj Makcd with its gleaming dome, its precise gardens with their 
neat, clipped hedges. The Moslem influence is evident in the arches, the domes, the decoration, and the minarets. 

was still powerful. But the misery of its people, and the lack of wisdom of its rulers had sown 
the oppression of non-Mohammedan faiths, the seeds of its final destruction. 

The Advent of Modern China (1368-1839) 

E stablishment of the Ming dynasty. For renowned emperor Kublai Khan The Mongol 
thousands of years prior to the entrance dynasty adopted the superior Chinese dviliza- 
of Portuguese ships into Canton harbor, China tion and so reigned tolerantly and well. But 
had enjoyed a ri^ and largely indigenous cul- weak rulers and the gradual assimilation of 
ture. In our last chapter on the evolution of the Mongols by the numerically superior 
the Chinese people, we noted especially the Chinese led to the overthrow of the dynasty, 
great advances made during the T’ang and Rebellion broke out, and in 1368 an ex- 
Sung dynasties in literature and art. This was Buddhist priest captured the capital dty, 
the age of Li Po and Tu Fu, the delightful Peking, and established the Ming dynasty, 
poets, the artist Chiang T'san and the printing The ex-Buddhist monk who captured the 
of the Buddhist book, the Z?iVimondSu<ra. But imperial throne and established the Ming 
like other dynasties, the T’ang crumbled away, dynasty took the reigning title Hung Wu. 
leaving the Flowery Kingdom . in a weakened He made himself popular by eradicating ail 
state. Finally, groups of tribes calling them- traces of Mongol rule and reestablishing such 
sdves Mongols overran China, establishing the Chinese traditions as the “scholar rule,” with 
dynasty which bore their name, headed by the which the Mongols had dispensed. He aided 
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education and had a law code compiled known 
as the Code of the Great Ming. His reign of 
thirty years was marked by prosperity, but his 
successors were not all so fortunate. However, 
nearly all patronized art and public works. 

The Portuguese in China. During the Ming 
dynasty three important foreign contacts were 
established. Earlier in the chapter we noted 
that in 1516 the first Portuguese ships arrived 
at Canton. The story of the coming of the 
Europeans to China is another example of 
gross misbehavior on the pan of the invaders, 
who did not appreciate the customs of the 
people they met and treated the “heathen” 
with arrogance and cruelty. The mutual sus- 
picion and hostility which has marked Sino- 
European relations in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries stems from this period. 

When the Portuguese first arrived in China, 
the government afforded them the same privi- 
leges which Persian and Arab merchants had 
enjoyed for centuries. Unfortunately, the Por- 
tuguese carried into China their misguided 
viewpoint that non-Christian property was 
valid booty under any circumstances. A typical 
case of violence was one Portuguese captain’s 
activity at Canton. This braggart sailor built a 
small fort, erected a gallows, and, scandalizing 
the Chinese, proceeded to hang one of his own 
men. He was discovered buying Chinese boys 
and girls who had been kidnaped. To climax 
his violent acts, he refused to leave port when 
ordered, but waged a bloody skirmish in the 
streets of Canton, where several Portuguese 
sailors were slain. Tales which Chinese officials 
had heard from merchants returning from 
India, the. Persian coast, and the Spice Islands 
were now confirmed: The Portuguese come 
first to a new land in the guise of peaceful 
traders, but, as soon as they gain a foothold, 
they pillage and establish their own authority. 
The upshot of the incidents was the banning 
of the foreigners from Chinese waters. 

In 1542, however, the Portuguese reap 
peared, at a coastal town whose officials either 
had forgotten events twenty years earlier or 
else risked safety for the sake of profitable 
trading. At first all went well, and hundreds 
of Portuguese flocked to the city. But when the 
foreigners felt themselves powerful enough, 
they fell back into their old practices and 
began to pillage and murder. The embittered 
city officials raised a force which attacked the 
Portuguese fort and slew all who could not 
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make their escape. It is little wonder that 
westerners earned at this time the nickname 
“ocean devils.” However, because trade was 
mutually profitable to Chinese and foreign 
merchants, in 1557 the Portuguese were 
granted the right to trade at Macao, a penin- 
sula in the Canton estuary. Here, under close 
surveillance and subject to many strict regula- 
tions, the "ocean devils" were allowed to trade. 

Jesuit missionaries in China. The second 
foreign contact was the coming of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. The Jesuit leader Francis Xavier 
did signal work in converting people in Goa, 
Malacca, and Japan. But he died in 1552 on 
a small island -near Macao before he could 
reach the mainland of China itself. Some of 
his followers carried on the work, converting 
many persons of importance at the imperial 
court and in the provinces, who protected the 
Christians by their influence. 

Japanese encroachment on China. A third 
incursion from across the sea was the attempt 
of Japan to conquer Korea and China. In the 
latter part of the sixteenth century the power- 
ful Japanese leader Hideyoshi warned the Ko- 
reans that he was planning to take all China. 
The Koreans replied that such a plan was like 
“a bee trying to sting a tortoise through its 
shell” or like "measuring the ocean in a cockle- 
shell.” Excellent Japanese armies landed in 
Korea, however, and won many battles against 
Korean and Chinese armies. Unlike the Sino- 
Japanese conflict of the twentieth century, the 
Japanese at that time did not control the sea 
lanes. Therefore, when the Korean sailors 
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This is the hall of the throne in the Forbidden City at Peking. The carved stairway at the center of this palace, 
dating from the Ming dynasty, is a spirit staircase. An ordinary mortal must use the steps at the side. 


routed their fleets, using ironclad vessels, the 
Japanese were finally forced to withdraw. 

Fall of the Ming dynasty. Although China 
and its Korean vassals under the Mings suc- 
cessfully withstood the Japanese invasion from 
the east, the Middle Kingdom fell victim to 
a new horde of invaders, the Manchus, who 
broke through the Great Wall in the north. 
Matters had become critical for the Mings 
when revolution broke out, and in 1644 ^ rebel 
leader had defeated the emperor’s armies and 
captured Peking. The rebel leader soon fell a 
victim to the stronger Manchus, however, who 
in 1644 established their dynasty. 

Ming scholarship and art. Ming means 
“brilliant,” a word appropriate to the literary 
and artistic accomplishments of the period. 
Stimulus was g^ven to scholarship when the 
traditional competitive examination system, 
which existed until 1905, was reestablished. 
Given every three years, thesej examinations 
were based upon a thorough knowledge of the 
classics, and their form and style followed 


rigid rules. The examination system has pre- 
served Chinese traditions remarkably, but it 
has kept China excessively conservative and in- 
tellectually sterile. 

Ming craftsmen produced many works, but 
few as original as tliose of some earlier dynas- 
ties. They tried to duplicate the standards of 
the classic Sung pottery, but instead of empha- 
sizing the beauty of the form of the vessel, they 
were more interested in brilliant coloring and 
elegant decoration. The Ming age is outstand- 
ing for its glazes and enamels, and for its blue 
and white “eggshell” porcelains. Cloisonne 
ware, an art popular during Byzantine days 
in the Near East, was popular in China during 
the Ming period. The art of the Ming dynasty 
is the best known of Chinese art but is by no 
means of so high a standard as earlier art. 
It turns to elegance and technical facility as 
opposed to simplicity and proportion. 

The Forbidden City at Peking was con- 
structed in the early part (1403-1424) of the 
Ming dynasty. With its series of courtyards, its 



japan’s semi-isolation 


brilliant colored lacquer work, its tile, marble, 
and alabaster decorations, it is typical of a 
period of richly decorated architecture. In the 
throne hall, illustrated opposite, notice the 
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popular pagoda form and the beauty of pro- 
portion. The beauties of detail and color must 
be seen for a true appreciation of the richness 
of the building. 


Japan's Voluntary Semi-Isolation (1542-1639) 


E uropean discovery of Japan. In a previ- 
ous chapter the origins and evolution of 
the Japanese people through medieval times 
were briefly considered. Outstanding in that 
period of Nippon’s development were its com- 
parative isolation and sleepiness. Receiving 
its initial cultural impetus from China, the 
island kingdom continued along a path of 
comparatively little change. The same royal 
house ruled (as it still does), the country re- 
mained free from foreign attack except when 
the Mongols twice unsuccessfully attempted 
to conquer it, and generation after generation 
kept much tlie same social pattern. 

But Nippon was destined to have its com- 
placent culture shaken by the coming of the 
foreigner. About 1542 three Portuguese sailors 
were driven off their course while sailing south 
from Macao to Siam, and came to one of the 
southern Japanese islands. It was not long 
before others visited the islands and began 
trading. The great Jesuit missionary, Francis 
Xavier, hearing about Japan after he had 
sailed from Lisbon in 1541, went there and 
started to convert the inhabitants. After 
Xavier’s death, the work he inaugurated was 
carried on by successors. Within thirty years 
of Xavier’s departure Japanese converts to 
Christianity numbered around 150,000. 

Medieval Japanese arts. The period known 
as the Ashikaga (1392-1568) is famous for its 
arts and for its feudal system. A type of litera- 
ture developed during the Ashikaga era was 
the classical drama known as No, in which 
masks of a highly decorative quality were used. 
The elaborately ornamented architecture of 
this period had lost the qualities of beauty and 
proportion characteristic of the earlier periods. 
Pictorial art flourished under the influence of 
China. Early in this period the famous color 
prints were developed. Many minor arts 
reached a high state of excellence after many 
centuries of development. The casting of 
bronze bells and mirrors, the making of porce- 
lain, and the fashioning of bows, saddles, and 
swords were popular. 

Japanese society. At this time people in 


Japan lived in one of two extremes in society. 
The majority of the people lived in squalor 
and misery as a result of numerous civil wars, 
but the noble class whiled away its time fol- 
lowing complex rituals for eating, drinking, 
dressing, and fighting. The tea ceremony was 
especially unusual, with its aim to instill in the 
devotee "urbanity, courtesy, purity, and im- 
perturbability.” Even soldiers were noted 
“teaists,” and, as the scholar Nitobe points 
out, to be an "a-teaist’’ was as unforgivable 
then in Japan as to be an "a-theist” in Eng- 
land. It was an age in which militarists, not 
the emperor, controlled the empire. The head 
of a family was a daimyo, who gathered about 
him the samurai, “sworded men,’’ who were 
supposed to live according to the chivalric 
bushido. A soldier who had no master became a 
ronin, or knight-errant, who fought for hiin.self. 

Japanese expulsion of foreigners. One of 
the greatest Japanese soldiers and statesmen 
was Hideyoshi (d. 1598). He put down brig- 
andage, encouraged the arts, stimulated trade 





A Kamakura Buddhist monk has removed his shoes 
to sit in contemplation at his writing table. Notice 
the writing brush in his hand and the ink vessel. 
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with China, and built splendid edifices in 
Kyoto and elsewhere. The dictator, himself 
of humble origin, rose to the top and was 
quite willing to employ commoners in his 
government if they possessed the requisite 
ability. Hideyoshi had few religious interests, 
but when told that Christian soldiers appeared 
after Christian missionaries, Hideyoshi perse- 
cuted the Jesuits and their converts. 

Suspicion on the part of the Japanese rulers 
that Christianity was merely a cloak for polit- 
ical usurpation, the bigotry shown by many 
Christians where they had the upper hand in 
certain communities, and economic exploita- 


tion on the part of various unscrupulous 
Portuguese merchants, all combined to cause 
the Japanese to banish the Christians from 
their country. Christianity was formally dis- 
allowed by an edict in 1614, and all foreign 
teachers were ordered deported. In 1639 the 
final expulsion was ordered in the edict; “For 
the future, let none, so long as the Sun illu- 
njinates the world, presume to sail to Japan, 
not even in the quality of ambassadors-, and 
this declaration is never to be revoked on pain 
of death."® Except for a small, closely watched 
Dutch post at Nagasaki, the island was closed 
to intercourse with the west until 1853, 


Summary^ 

This chapter has briefly surveyed the great era of geographical expansion, which 
shifted Europe’s axis from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic and saw such nations as 
Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and England rise to power. To the New World these 
powers transplanted European culture, and great colonial empires were established. 

European expansion eastward around Africa and into Asia proved just as important, 
but the results were not the same. The empires which Portugal, Holland, France, and 
England carved out were not based primarily on colonization, for Asia was far more 
populous than Europe. Rather, western domination of the east was secured by the 
establishment of strongly fortified settlements located at strategic sites, whence the better 
equipped Europeans could maintain economic and political control. The Europeans 
could not substitute their culture for the civilizations in India, China, and Japan. In 
fact, the east resisted European penetration of any kind, and it interpreted the piratical 
and intolerant acts of the westerners as reflecting a barbarous civilization in Europe. 

The eastern attitude was in many ways justified. At a time when Europe was plunged 
into cruel religious wars, Akbar in India was doing much to make religious tolerance 
a reality. When the Portuguese dropped anchor at Canton, China was flourishing under 
the urbane leadership of the Mings, and scholarship and arts and crafts were assiduously 
cultivated. The island kingdom of Japan was also evolving a unique and rich culture. 

This chapter has recounted the conclusion of an important era in the world’s his- 
tory. Hitherto men everywhere had slowly and painfully built civilizations along the 
banks of rivers and around the shores of lakes and seas. While there baH always been 
many contacts and borrowing of customs and institutions among the various centers of 
civilization, essentially each was isolated. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a new 
era in man’s development opened. The ocean became a highway for the exchange of 
commerce and ideas. For the first time man obtained reasonably accurate concepts of 
the size and shape of the earth, as well as first-hand knowledge of its inhabitants. This 
knowledge >vas gathered onl^ after much time and with infinite pains, but already a 
new day had dawned for man-he had circled the globe and made it his possession. 
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For Further Reading 

A list of books, classified and annotated. Jot Jurther information or leisure reading. 


1: The Universe j the Earthy and Man 


1. Government and Politics: R. H. Lowie, 
Primitive Society (1920), a standard work. See 
especially Chapters 13 and 14. H. I. Hogbin. 
Law and Order in Polynesia (1934) explains 
how primitive society enforces its rules. 

2. Economics: Clark Wissler, An Introduc- 
tion to Social Anthropology (1929). Chapter 4, 
“The Economic Base,” a good outline of eco- 
nomic activities. G. G. Brown and A. M. 
Bruce Hutt, Anthropology in Action (1935), 
pp. 120-165, an easily understood survey of 
land tenure, farming methods, crafts of con- 
temporary African tribes. 

3. Social Life and Customs: P. Schmidt Em- 
erson, Editor, Man and Society (1937), Chap- 
ter 3, a readable and scholarly discussion of 
social structure of primitive people. Margaret 
Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (1928) has 
numerous fascinating discussions of marriage 
and family relations. 

4. Religion: James G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough, a Study in Magic and Religion (1907- 
1915), a classic discussion. See Volumes I-III, 
“Magic and Religion,” and material on taboos. 
G. H. Luquet, The Art and Religion of Fossil 
Man (1930), Part II, a good introduction to 
subject, illustrated. 

5 . Thought and Education: Habits of 
thought of the primitive mind are discussed in 
Paul Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher 
(1927), and A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civiliza- 
tion (1922), Part III. A vivid picture of the 
training of the young is found in Margaret 
Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea (1930). See 
also Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (1928), 
Chapter 3, “The Education of the Samoan 
Child.” 

6. Esthetic Activities: Luquet, cited above, 
is suitable for the general reader and is beauti- 
fully illustrated. See Part I. George Grant 
MacCurdy, Human Origins: A Manual of Pre- 
history, s volumes (1924), has a noteworthy ac- 


count on art in Chapter 7. Discussions of all 
phases of the culture of primitive groups may 
be found in Gontran de Poncins, Kabloona 
(1941), and W. L. Warner, A Black Civiliza- 
tion (1937). G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive 
Contemporaries (1936) discusses numerous 
primitive cultures. 

7. Other References: A. pre-uterate his- 
tory. Authoritative yet non-technical accounts 
of paleolithic and neolithic development may 
be found in A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology 
(1923), Chapters 6 and 14, and H. F. Cleland, 
Our Prehistoric Ancestors (1928). 

B. The nature of the universe. A good 
non-technical introduction is found in H. H. 
Newman, Editor, The Nature of the World 
and of Man (1927) . For the origin of the earth 
see E. B. Branson and W. A. Tarr, Introduc- 
tion to Geology (1935), Chapters 16 and 17. 

c. Culture: meaning and significance. A 
good general account in James H. S. Bossard, 
Man and His World (1932), Chapters 30-33. 
Clark Wissler, Man and Culture (1923), a 
classic work. See Chapter 5, “The Universal 
Pattern,” and Chapter 7, “The Spread of Cul- 
ture.” 

D. The meaning of evolution. An easily 
understood discussion in S. J. Holmes, An 
Introduction to General Biology (1926), Chap- 
ters 16 and 17. 

E. Race. Lothrop Stoddard, The Rising 
Tide of Color (1920), a famous exposition of 
the theory of Nordic superiority. See also 
Wilson D. Wallis, An Introduction to Soci- 
ology (1933), Chapter 10. 

F. History. P. Schmidt Emerson, cited 
above, Chapter 7, “History," discusses the 
meaning, scope, and tools of history. 

G. Leisure reading. Johannes V. Jensen, 
Fire and Ice (1923), an historical narrative of 
prehistoric times by a well-known Danish 
novelist. 
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2: The Mile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates 


1. Government and Politics: Material on 
the structure of the Egyptian empire may be 
found in The Cambridge Ancient History, 
edited by J. A. Bury, S. A. Cook, and F. E. 
Adcock (1923-27), Volume II, Chapters 3, 4, and 
8; on Assyrian methods of war in Volume III, 
pp. 99 and following; on Persian imperial rule 
in Volume IV, pp. 184-201. See Morris Jas- 
trow. The Civilization of Babylonia and As- 
syria (1915), Chapter 4, for a description of the 
Code of Hammurabi. The conquests of the 
great pharaoh, Thutmose in, are described in 
H. R. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, 
£th edition (1932), pp. 276-297. 

2. Economics: See Morris Jastrow, cited 
above. Chapter 6, for a treatment of law and 
commerce. L. J. Delaporte, Mesopotamia, the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Civilizations (1925). 
Chapter 3, contains a survey of Babylonian 
industry and business. Arts and crafts are de- 
scribed in James Baikie, A Century of Excava- 
tion- in the Lands of the Pharaohs (1929). 
Chapter 8. C. L. Woolley, The Sumerians 
(1928), pp. 90-193, pictures the economic and 
social life of the Sumerians. J. H. Breasted, 
History of Egypt (1909) makes numerous ref- 
erences to economic conditions. See, for ex- 
ample, the discussion of agriculture during the 
Old Kingdom, pp. 92-98. 

5 . Social Life and Customs: The following 
afford much information on this topic: W. M. 
F. Petrie, Social Life in Ancient Egypt (1924): 
Morris Jastrow, cited above; and A. W. Shorter, 
Everyday Life in Ancient Egypt 0932). 

4. Religion: Lewis Browne, This Believing 
World (1926), a popularly written religious his- 
tory valuable for an introductory survey. See 
sections on Babylonians, Egyptians, Zoroas- 
trianism, and Judaism. 

5 . Thought and Education: Babylonian 
science is described in The Cambridge Ancient 
History, Volume III, pp. 237-242. See W. T. 
Sedgwick and H. W. Tyler, A Short History 
of Science, revised edition (1939), Chapter 2, 
"Science Begins in the East.” Victor Robin- 
son, The Story of Medicine (1932)1 Chapter 2, 
offers interesting information on Egyptian 
medicine. 

6. Esthetic Activities: Sheldon Cheney, A 
World History of Art (1937)1 Chapters 1 and 
2, well-written, non-technical discussion of art 
in the ancient Near East. Helen Gardner, Art 


Through the Ages (1926), Chapters 3 and 4, 
covers the same ground in an equally simple 
but engaging fashion. In Jean Capart, Lec- 
tures on Egyptian Art (1928), Chapters 6-9, 
tlie material on architecture is especially good. 
For Egyptian literature consult Adolf Erman, 
The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians 
(1927). Assyrian learning, art, and literature 
are surveyed in A. T. Olmstead, History of 
Palestine and Syria (1931), pp. 489-503- 555 - 572 . 

7 . General Surveys: J. H. Breasted, Ancient 

Times (1935), introductory account, 

profusely illustrated; W. E. Caldwell, The 
Ancient World (1937), a good general history, 
discussing literature and economic and social 
development as well as politics; M. I. Ros- 
tovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, 2 
volumes (1930), an outstanding work notable 
for broad treatment of historical themes, with 
exceptionally good illustrations; H. R. Hall, 
cited above, a standard and comprehensive 
work. 

8. Historical Studies of Specific Civilisa- 
tions: J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt (1909), 
well illustrated, pleasing style, work of a fa- 
mous Egyptologist; R. W. Rogers, History of 
Ancient Persia (1929); J. Garstang, The Land 
of the Hittites (1929), Chapter 2, an interest- 
ing account of Anatolian history; A. T. Olm- 
stead, cited above, material on ancient Hebrews 
especially good; C. Huart, Ancient Persia and 
Iranian Civilization (1927). 

9. Other Ref erences: E. Chiera, They Wrote 
on Clay (1938) is a fascinating volume. Typical 
chapter headings; "Ancient ABC’s,” "Leaves 
from a Diplomat’s Diary," and “The World 
of Business.” Mesopotamia lives again in this 
book. Another volume similar in character is 
R. V. D. Magoffin and E. C. Davis, Magi. 
Spades (1929). Read, for example, the account 
of the discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb, pp. 

43-71- 

10. Historical Novels: W. S. Davis, Belshaz- 
zar, a story of the Persian conquest of Babylon; 
Dmitri Merezhovsky, Birth of the Gods; and 
Akhnaton, King of Egypt together form one 
narrative of life in ancient Crete and Egypt; 
Georg Ebers, Uarda, a story of Egypt in the 
14th century b.c# Thomas Mann, Joseph and 
His Brothers, Young Joseph, and Joseph in 
Egypt, 2 volumes, a notable Biblical theme 
iictionized by a great German novelist. 
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3: The Indus and the Ganges 


1 . Government and PoiUks: A icdintcal 
work is V. N, Ghasbal, A History of Hindu 
Political Theories, and edition (1927). See 
pages 1-74. For govemment in the heroic 
see N. K. Sidhanta, The Heroic Age of India 
{1930), pp. iTO-igS- 

2 . Economics: See JL K- Mookerji, The 

Foundations of Indian Economics (igi6). For 
the economic basis of Dravidian culture see 
Gilbert Slater, The Dravidian Element inJn~ 
dian Culture pp. 118-146. 

3 . Socied Life and Customs: A good treat- 
ment of the social life of the Indus valley and 
early Indo-Aryan peoples can be found in 
R. K. Mookerji, Hindu Civilization (1936), 
pp. 7-119. N. K. Sidhanta, cited above, pp. 
114-168, makes a strong case for comparing 
the heroic ages of India and Greece. The 
caste system is well analyzed in Stanley Rice. 
Hindu Customs and Their Origins (1937). An 
enjoyable summary of Indian social origins 
can be gleaned from Will Durant, Story of 
Civilization (1935), Volume I, Chapter 17. The 
status of women in this period is summarized 
in A. S. Altekar, The Position of Women in 
Hindu Civilization (1938), pp. 404-415. 

4 . Religion: See R. K. Mookerji, Hindu 
Civilization (1936), pp. 243-271, for a good 
rdsum^ of the life and teachings of Gautama 
Buddha. Jainism is discussed, pp. 227-243. In- 
dian religious thought is surveyed in Will 
Durant, cited above. Chapter 18. For a more 
scholarly interpretation there is recommended 
Arthur B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda and Upanishads, 2 volumes (1925), 
while source material can be found directly in 
R. E. Hume, Editor, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads (1921). For Hindu scriptures also 
see R. O. Ballou, Editor, The Bible of the 
World (1939), pp. 3-178. For Buddhist scrip- 
tures sec pp. 242-340. 

5 . Thought and Education: Indo-Aryan 
literature is well portrayed in E. W. Hopkins, 


Great Epics of India (1920), and A. A. Mac- 
donell, A History of Sanskrit literature (1920). 
Indian literature is criticized in Herbm H. 
Gowen, A History of Indian literature (1931). 
For the Vedas see pp. 45-77, the Mahabharata, 
pp. 205-237, and the Ramayana, pp. 241-253.. 

6 . Esthetic Activities: A good introduction 
to Indian art and its underlying phiiosojdiy is 
found in Sheldon Cheney, A World History of 
Art (1937), Chapters 8 and 10. Good, brirf 
summaries .are ^so in Helen Gardner, Art 
Through the Ages (1936), Chapter 25, and 
Raymond S. Stites, The Arts and Man (1940). 
A brief account of early Indian architecture 
and its evolution is found in Talbot Hamlin, 
Architecture Through the Ages (1940), pp. 
399-406. Students of music will appreciate 
E. Clements’ short Introduction to the Study 
of Indian Music (1913). with his interest- 
ing development of ancient Indian musical 
theory, 

7 . General Surveys; Perhaps the best single 
treatment of Indian civilization is H. G. Raw- 
linson, India: A Short Cultural History (1938), 
Chapters 1-3. An introduction to the history 
of the period is V. A. Smith, Early History of 
India (1914), pp. 1-48, and The Cambridge 
Shorter History of India (1934), Chapter 1, will 
also prove informative. Essays on the philoso- 
phy, science, art, and society of India will be 
found in The Legacy of India, edited by Geof- 
frey T. Garratt (1937). 

8 . Other References: Excellent pictures and 
the most authoritative account of the Indus 
valley culture are in Sir John H. Marshall, 
Editor, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, 3 volumes (1931). The importance of the 
Dravidians in the racial and cultural pattern 
of early India is discussed in Gilbert Slater, 
cited above. Sir Edwin Arnold provides a bio- 
graphical account of the Buddha together with 
a summary of his philosophy in the poem The 
Light of Asia (1925). 


4: The Wei and the Hwang Ho 

1. Government and Politics: See E. D. 2 . Economics: M. P. Lee, Economic History 
Thomas, Chinese Political Thought (1927), 0/ C/u'nn (1921) is particularly concerned with 

Chapter 4, "The State,” Chapter 5, “The Ori- agriculture, and translations of original 
gin of the State,” Chapter 8, “The Art of Gov- sources comprise most of the book. For the 
emment," Chapter 9, “The Emperor,” Chap- period under discussion see Part I, Chapter 2, 
. ter 16, “Early Political Theory in Practice.” and Part II, Chapters 1-3. 
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3. Social Life and Customs: See E. S. Bo- 
gardus, The Development of Social Thought 
(1940), Cliapter 5; and Will Durant, The Story 
of Civilization (1935), Volume I, Chapter 26, 
pp. 760-802. Herrlce Glessner Creel, The 
Birth of China (1936) is also useful for the 
light it throws on social conditions. Edward 
T. Williams, China, Yesterday and Today 
(1932) discusses the family in Chapter 3: mar- 
] iage and status of the family, Chapter 4; the 
village. Chapter -6; and the city. Chapter 7. 

4. Religion: A scholarly work about an in- 
teresting phase of Chinese religious develop- 
ment is John K. Shryock, The Origin and De- 
velopment of the State Cult of Confucius 
(1932). A brief account of the rise of Chinese 
religious thought, with emphasis on Lao-tse, 
is A. B. Keith, “Rising Religions of the Farther 
East,” Universal World History, edited by 
J. A. Hammerton (1939), Chapter 31, pp. 599- 
616. 

5 . Thought and Education: Vivid descrip- 
tions of the chief Chinese philosophers are 
found in Will Durant, Story of Philosophy 
(1927), Volume I, Chapter 23. Excerpts from 
the teachings of Lao-tse and Confucius are to 
be found in Robert O. Ballou, Editor, The 
Bible of the World (1939). For Lao-tse see pp. 
471-505; for Confucius, pp. 379-428. For a 
discussion of the evolution of literature during 
the feudal period see Herbert A. Giles, A His- 
ioiy of Chinese Literature (1931), pp. 3-74. 
The dim origins and development of Chinese 
medicine are discussed in Edward H. Hume, 
The Chinese Way in Medicine (1940), Chap- 
ter 3. 

6. Esthetic Activities: Sheldon Cheney, A 
World History of Art (1937), Chapter 9, pp. 
277-298, gives a brief but interesting analysis 
of Chinese art-philosophy. Another brief ac- 
count is to be found in Helen Gardner, Art 
Through the Ages (1936), Chapter 26, pp. 605- 
634. A well-illustrated and simply written his- 
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tory of Chinese art is G. S. de Morant, A His- 
tory of Chinese Art (1931). See Chapters 1 and 
2, pp. 29-71, for accounts of the art of this 
early period. Laurence Binyon and others. 
The Romance of Chinese Art (1936) is more 
concerned with later periods; however, it is 
helpful for an over-all picture and is simply 
written, with chapters on such topics as paint- 
ing, bronze and brass ornamental work (espe- 
cially good for the pre-Chou and Chou peri- 
ods). The religious significance of jade and 
the types of ritual jade are discussed in Una 
Pope-Hennessy’s handsomely illustrated Early 
Chinese Jades (1923). Chapters 1-4. An ac- 
count of the history and significance of Chi- 
nese bronzes is found in John C. Ferguson, 
Survey of Chinese Art (1939), Chapter 1. -Also 
see Chapter 5, "Jades.” This work is beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

7 . General Surveys: A splendid one-volume 
work merging the political and cultural history 
of China is C. P. Fitzgerald, China, A Short 
Cultural History (1938). A reliable source for 
the period covered in this chapter is Friedrich 
Hirth, The Ancient History of China to the 
End of the Chou Dynasty (1923). Also recom- 
mended are H. G. Creel, The Birth of China 
(1936), with its excellent accounts of society in 
the Shang and Chou dynasties, and the same 
author’s Studies in Early Chinese Culture, 
First Series (1937). 

8. Other References: For the student inter- 
ested in archaeology, Johan Gunnar Andersson, 
Children of the Yellow Earth: Studies in Pre- 
historic China (1934) is recommended. Lin 
Yutang, My Country and My People (1935) is 
an evaluation of Chinese culture, largely from 
the standpoint of a critic sympathetic to Con- 
fucius. Chapter 2 gives a biographical sketch 
of the philosopher. Pearl Buck's well-known 
novel. The Good Earth (1931) deals with mod- 
ern times, but it throws much light on the tem- 
perament of the Chinese people. 


5: The City-States of Greece 


1. Government and Politics: A concise ac- 
count of Greek political thought is found in 
A. E. Zimmern’s essay in The Legacy of Greece, 
edited by R. W. Livingstone (1923). Also see 
Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth: Politics 
and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens, 4th 
edition (1924), Part II, pp. 213-249. 

2 . Economics: For knowledge about the 


evolution of currency see Percy Gardner, His- 
tory of Ancient Coinage, yoo-yoo b.c. (1918). 
The economic practices and standards of 
Athens are studied in G. M. Calhoun, The 
Business Life of Ancient Athens (1926). A 
short but satisfactory study of Greek commerce 
is found in Universal World History, edited 
by J. A. Hammerton (i 939)1 Chapter 42. 
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3 . Social Life and Customs: For information 
about home life and the status of women see 
G, Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Idfe 
(1915), Chapter 3. A comprehensive sti^ of 
conditions can be found in Gustav^Glotz, 
Ancient Greece at Work (1926), Vwyl, Chap 
ters 1-3; Part II, Chapter 2: Part \\^, Chapters 
3-5. For a brief, enjoyable account of Athens 
in the age of Pericles see J. H/Breasted, The 
Conquest of Civilization (iQpo), Chapter 15. 

4 . Religion: Dickinson^^ted above. Chap 
ter 1, pp. 1-66, deals v/lm the religious life, 
while the classical stori^about the Greek gods 
are recounted in W. ^Fox, Greek and Roman 
Mythology (1916). W. R. Inge has contributed 
an analysis of G^ek religion in The Legacy 
of Greece, cite^bove, pp. 25-56. 

5. ThoughYand Education: An analysis 
Aristotle’s iftilosophy is found in W. D. 
Aristotle/^rd edition (1937). See “Lif^and 
Work^ pp. 1-19, and “Biology," pp. 142-128. 
Th^ is a good discussion of Plato in/B. A. G. 
Fufler, A History of Philosophy 6(^38), Vol- 
ume I, pp. 68-102. Especially recdmmended is 
the "Phaedo” in The Dialogueyof Plato, trans- 
lated by B. Jowett, 3rd editi^ (>937). Volume 
1, pp. 441-501. Greek s^nce is discussed 
briefly in W. T. Sedgwi^ and H. W. Tyler, 
Short History of Scien^ (>9>7). Chapters 4-6, 
while The Legacy of Greece, cited above, can 
be used for essaysyon mathematics and as- 
tronomy, pp. 97-1^. biology, pp. 163-200, and 
medicine, pp. ^'1-248. Translations of Greek 
poetry, inciting selections from Sappho, 
Aeschylus, /Sophocles, Euripides, and Aris- 
tophanes, will be found in An Anthology of 
World Poetry, edited by Mark Van Doren 
(1936), ipp. 252-328. For short descriptions of 
Greek/literature and the theater see The 

6: Pax 

1. Government and Politics: A detailed ac- 
count of administration is given in The Legacy 
of Rome, edited by Cyril Bailey (1923), pp. 
91-140. In the same volume, pp. 173-208, there 
is a good discussion of Roman law. For the 
process of conquest see J. C. Stobart, The 
Grandeur That Was Rome, 2nd edition (1920), 
Chapter 2. For Roman military methods see 
H. M. D. Parker, Roman Legions (1928). 

2. Economics: In H. W. Johnston, The 
Private Life, of the Romans, revised edition 
(1932), Chapter 1 1, income and means of living 


Legacy of Greece, pp. 249-288, and Universal 
World History, Chapter 34. The student will 
find it well worth while to look into Thucydi- 
des, History of the Peloponnesian Wars, trans- 
lated and edited by B. Jowett (1900). 

6 , Esthetic Activities: Hellenic architec- 
ture is described and illustrated in Talbot 
Hamlin, Architecture Through the Ages 
(1940), pp. 111-131; Hellenistic architecture, 
pp. 132-140. Also see Sir Banister Fletcher, A 
History of/ Architecture (1931), pp. 65-128. 
Greek ar^is discussed in Sheldon Cheney, A 
World^istory of Art (1937), pp. 137-212. Also 
see The Legacy of Greece, pp. 353-396, 397-424, 
ams Universal World History, Chapter 33. 

‘'7. General Surveys: For a survey of Aegean 

'^life see James Baikie, The Sea Kings of Crete 
(1920), and A. J. B. Wace, "Troy: Its Place in 
Literature and History,” Universal World His- 
tory, Chapter 22. For a good political history 
of the Hellenic period see J. B. Rury, A His- 
tory of Greece to the Death ofMlexander the 
Great (1913). An excellent ^tural history is 
that by G. W. Botsford ziyiC. A. Robinson, 
Hellenic History (i939),,<Also consult Wallace 
E. Caldwell, The A^/ewnt World (1937), Chap- 
ters 6-16. Two-'Scholarly references for the 
Hellenistic period are M. Cary, The Legacy of 
Alexander (1932), and W. W. Tam, Hellenistic 
Civilization (1930). 

8 . Other References: Greek classics in liter?i- 
ture, philosophy, and history are available in 
countless editions. The student will find it 
advantageous to examine C. M. Bakewell, 
Source Book in Ancient Philosophy (1907); 
Plato’s "Republic" in The Dialogues of Plato, 
cited above. Volume I, pp. 591-879; the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer; Plutarch’s Lives; and 
Herodotus’ History. 

Romana 

are discussed. W. Warde Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome in the Age of Cicero (1922), pp. 60-96, 
has a good treatment of men in business. A 
brief general account of the economic struc- 
ture of the Roman world is given in Herbert 
Heaton, Economic History of Europe (1936), 
Chapter 4. 

3 . Social Life and Customs: W. S. Mc- 
Daniel, Roman Private Life and Its Survivals 
(1924), interesting brief chapters on such topics 
as furniture, amusements, and street life. See 
also "The House of the Rich Man’’ and “The 
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Daily Life of the Well-To-Do” in W. Warde 
Fowler cited above, pp. 837-284. Portraits of 
characteristic Roman types are given in Grant 
Showerman, Rome and the Romans (1931). 
pp. 151-208. In these pages we find the Roman 
senator, lawyer, voter, and teacher. 

4. Religion: The Legacy of Rome, cited 
above, pp. 237-264, gives a convenient sum- 
mary. Other good sources are Fowler, cited 
above, pp. 319-352, and Albert Grenier, The 
Roman Spirit (1926), Part I, Chapter 4. 

5 . Thought and Education: A readable 
summary of Roman science is given in Sedg- 
wick and Tyler, A Short History of Science 
(1917), Chapter 7. The Legacy of Rome also 
has a r&ume of science, pp. 265-324. For edu- 
cation see Johnston, cited above. Chapter 4, 
and Fowler, cited above, pp. 168-203. 

6. Esthetic Activities: The Legacy of Rome 
may be consulted for art, pp. 385-448, and 
literature, pp. 325-350. A survey of Roman 
literature is given in Ford Madox Ford, The 
March of Literature from Confucius' to Our 
Own (1938), pp. 163-278. For the Roman 
drama see J. R. Taylor, The Story of the 
Drama (1930), pp. 193-241. A good account of 
Roman art and architecture is given in R. S. 
Stites, The Arts and Man (1940), Chapter 10. 

7 . General Surveys: One of the best general 
treatments is Albert A. Trever, History of 
Ancient Civilization (1936), Volume II. A 
simple summary of Roman history is found in 
J. H. Breasted, Ancient Times, 2nd edition 
(' 935 )> PP- 5 * 3 ' 742 - excellent treatment of 

7 ; Interval 

1. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire: Carl Stephenson, Medieval History 
(1935), Chapter 1, "The Decline of the Ancient 
World.” E. M. Hulme, The Middle Ages 
(1929), Chapters 1 and 2, presents a brief and 
clear picture of the empire in the fourth cen- 
tury and its decay. The last phase of the em- 
pire is also discussed in Clarence Perkins, 
Ancient History (1936), Chapter 29. The late 
Professor J. W. Thompson discusses the Ro- 
man empire and the various reasons advanced 
for its fall in An Economic and Social History 
of the Middle Ages (1928), Chapter 1. 

2 . Early Medieval History: G. B. Adams 
presents a valuable interpretation of the rise 
of the Franks in Civilization During the Mid- 
dle Ages (1922), Chapter 7. The Germanic in- 
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Roman economic history is Frank Tenney, An 
Economic History of Rome, 2nd edition (1927). 

8. Other References: a. Biography. For 
Marcus Aurelius see “The Philosopher on the 
Throne,” in Grant Showerman, Monuments 
and Men of Ancient Rome (1935), Chapters 
34 and 35; the British statesman and author 
John Buchan has written an interesting treat- 
ment of Caesar in Julius Caesar (1932);. H. 
Taylor, Cicero (1916); G. P. Baker, Augustus 
(1937) and Hannibal (1929) are also recom- 
mended. 

B. Pompeii. The story of its destruction, 
excavation, and discoveries may be read in 
R. C. Carrington, Pompeii (1936). 

c. Rome. The burial and later excavation 
of ancient Rome is interestingly treated in 
Showerman, Monuments and Men of Ancient 
Rome, cited above. Chapters 4-5. 

D. Etruscans. Their influence on Italy is 
shown in D. Randall-Mciver, The Etruscans 
(1927), Chapter 9. 

9. Historical Novels: Naomi Mitchison, 
The Conquered, about the Roman conquest of 
Gaul; Gustave Flaubert, Salammbd centers 
around Carthage about 240 b.c.; the English 
novelist Robert Graves has two well-written 
historical narratives in I, Claudius and Clau- 
dius the God, and His Wife Messalina; the 
famous Spanish writer Blasco Ibanez has an 
interesting tale in Sonnica, a story of Rome in 
the period of Hannibal; the Second Punic War 
forms the background for A. H. Gilkes, Kalli- 
stratus. 

in the West 

vasions, new kingdoms, and the Age of the 
Carolingians are topics discussed in Carl 
Stephenson, cited above. Chapters 3, 7, and 8, 
and in J. W. Thompson and E. N. Johnson, 
An Introduction to Medieval Europe (1937). 
Chapters 4, 5, and 9. France, Britain, and Italy 
in the sixth century are surveyed in an inter- 
esting manner in E. S. Duckett, The Gateway 
to the Middle Ages (1938), Chapters i, 4, and 
7. The general period of transition from clas- 
sical to medieval civilization is treated fully 
and in a scholarly way in F. Lot, The End of 
the Ancient World (1931). 

7 . Christianity: G. B. Adams, cited above, 
discusses the #ignificance of Christianity in 
medieval history, Chapter 3. A clear and in- 
teresting survey of the rise of Christianity is 
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given by R. W. Collins, A History of Medieval 
Civilization (1936), Chapter 3. A detailed and 
standard account is S. J. Case, Evolution of 
Early Christianity (1914). The early history of 
monasticism in Europe is found in Duckett, 
cited above. Chapter 10, “Saint Benedict of 
Nursia.” The following studies of Christ, non- 
technical in nature, will be found interesting: 
Giovanni Papini, Life of Christ (1923), and 
Emil Ludwig, The Son of Man (1928). The 
development of church organization, treated 
by an eminent American church historian, is 
found in A. C. Flick, The Rise of the Medieval 
Church (1909). 

4 . Other References: A good discussion of 
Cassiodorus is given in Duckett, cited above. 
Chapter 2. The best introduction to Charle- 
magne is the biography by his friend Ein- 
hard, Life of Charlemagne, translated by S. E. 
Turner (1915). The life and customs of the 
Germanic tribes are well portrayed by E. M. 

8: Crossroads 

1. Government and Politics: For further 
knowledge of the legal organization of the 
Byzantine empire see John H. Wigmore, A 
Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems (1936), 
Chapter 9. Highly specialized accounts of cer- 
tain administrative posts are portrayed in 
A. E. R. Boak and J. E. Dunlap, Two Studies 
in Later Roman and Byzantine Administra- 
tion (1924). 

2 . Economics: A clearly presented study of 
Constantinople’s economic life will be found 
in Prosper Boissonade, Life and Work in 
Medieval Europe (1927), Book I, Chapters 3-5, 
Book II, Chapter 11. Consult J. W. Thomp- 
son, Economic and Social History of the Mid- 
dle Ages (1928), Chapters 6 and 14. Commerce 
is briefly discussed in Norman H. Baynes, The 
Byzantine Empire (1926), Chapter 13. 

3 . Social Life and Customs: See Norman H. 
Baynes, cited above. Chapter 2; Robert Byron, 
The Byzantine Achievement (1929), Chapter 
10; and the essay by F. N. Pryce in the Uni- 
versal World History, edited by J. A. Ham- 
merton (1939), Chapter 76. 

4 . Religion: The many religious disputes 
of the early Church and their settlement at 
Nicaea and other councils is explained in 
Chapter 78 of the Universal Wf)rld History. 

5 . Thought and Education: Short but 
worth-while summaries of Byzantine educa- 


Hulme, The Middle Ages (1938), Chapter 8. 

5 . Historical Novels: The life and times of 
Rome at its fall and Europe in early medieval 
days are depicted in the following novels: 
Henry Van Dyke, The Other Wise Man, Per- 
sia, Palestine, and Egypt at the beginning of 
the Christian Era; E. A. Abbott, Philochristus: 
Memoirs of a Disciple of Christ, the supposed 
narrative of a Galilean, a follower of Christ; 
Lew Wallace, Ben Hur, Syria in the time of 
Christ, a well-known novel full of dramatic 
events; Donn Byrne, Brother Saul, a fictional 
study of the great apostle; H. Sienkiewicz, 
Quo Vadis, a story of imperial Rome and 
Christian martyrdom; Felix Dahn, Felicitas, 
Germanic invasions in the Danube area; A. J. 
Church and Ruth Putnam, The Count of the 
Saxon Shore, southern Britain in the fifth cen- 
tury; D. Merezhkovsky, The Death of the Gods, 
fourth-century Europe as seen in the life of the 
emperor Julian. 

of the World 

tion and literature are found in Baynes, cited 
above. Chapters 9 and 10. See also Chapter 14 
of this work for the cultural indebtedness of 
the Slav world to Byzantium. For further in- 
formation regarding scholarship and learning 
consult Steven Runciman, Byzantine Civiliza- 
tion (1933), Chapters 9 and 10. 

6 . Esthetic Activities: A comprehensive 
treatment of Byzantine art is found in Sir 
T. G. Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture, 2 volumes (1920). It is copiously 
illustrated and the mosaics for which the em- 
pire was famous are here reproduced in color. 
A concise description of the architectural de- 
velopments of the Byzantine empire is found 
in Talbot Hamlin, Architecture Through the 
Ages (1940), Chapter 11, pp. 225-239. For 
brief treatments of art see Sheldon Cheney, A 
World History of Art (1937), Chapter 11; 
Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages (1936), 
Chapter 10; and Baynes, cited above. Chapter 
II. 

7 . General Surveys: An excellent one-volume 
account of the Byzantine empire is Charles 
Diehl, History of the Byzantine Empire (1925). 
The founding of Constantinople and the reign 
of Justinian are recounted in Chapters 1 and 
2. Another good work, with special emphasis 
on the social and cultural contributions of this 
civilization, is Steven Runciman, cited above. 
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while Robert Byron, cited above, stresses the 
fusion of Greek, Roman, and oriental strains 
in its culture. The works of J. B. Bury, His- 
tory of the Eastern Roman Empire, a volumes 
(igia), and History of the Later Roman Em- 
pire, 3 volumes (1923), are scholarly accounts 
of the political history of Constantinople 
throughout its entire history. 

8. Other References: In Charles Diehl, Byz- 
antine Portraits (1927) there are good essays 
of a biographical nature. Two especially are 
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recommended: “Life of a Byzantine Empress," 
which gives an insight into the status of the 
consort of the emperor, and, “Theodora,” the 
wife of Justinian. The serious student will 
find it worth while to dip into the actual writ- 
ings of the Byzantine historian Procopius, His- 
tory of the Wars, translated by H. B. Dewing, 
5 volumes (1915). Procopius is indispensable 
as a source for events in the reign of Justinian. 
Robert Graves, Count Belisarius (1938) is an 
historical novel about Justinian’s general. 


9: Allah Akbar! 


1. Government and Politics: Of special 
value to the understanding of Islamic govern- 
ment is Sir Thomas W. Arnold, The CMphate 
(1934). Read especially Chapter 2, “Origin 
of the Caliphate," Chapter 4, “Historical Sur- 
vey of the Abbasid Dynasty," and Chapter 10, 
"The Ottomans and the Caliphate.” A brief 
but scholarly account of the legal ideology of 
Islam is found in David de Santillana’s essay, 
"Law and Society,” The Legacy of Islam, edited 
by T. W. Arnold and A. Guillaume (1931). 

2. Economics: See the essay "Geography 
and Commerce," The Legacy of Islam, Also 
recommended are the two books by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages (1901), and The Story of the Moors in 
Spain (1886), as well as J. W. Thompson, Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the Middle Ages 
(1928), Chapters 7, 15, 22. 

5 . Socied Life and Customs: Social condi- 
tions in Arabia prior to the advent of Islam are 
set forth in De Lacy O'Leary, Arabia Before 
Muhammed (1927). Lane-Poole, A History of 
Egypt in the Middle Ages and The Story of the 
Moors in Spain are excellent for their wealth 
of social material, while G. Le Strange, Bagh- 
dad During the Abbasid Caliphate (1900), 
Chapter 18, indicates the magnificence and 
wealth of the caliph’s palaces. Also see H. St. 
John Philby, Harun al Rashid (1933), Chapter 
4, for a brief account of the caliphate at its 
height. 

4i Religion: For actual selections from the 
Koran see Robert O. Ballou, Editor, Bible of 
the World (1939), pp. 1289-1325. For those 
wanting a full translation of this work, see 
The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, trans- 
lated by Marmaduke Pickthall (1931). An ex- 
cellent brief account of Islamic theology is 
found in Alfred Guillaume, "Philosophy and 


Theology," Legacy of Islam. 

5. Thought and Education: For a full study 
of Moslem medicine as well as an understand- 
ing of science in general see E. G. Browne, 
Arabian Medicine (1921). Max Meyerhof, 
"Science and Medicine.” in The Legacy of 
Islam gives a brief summary. De Lacy O’Leary, 
Arabic Thought and Its Place in History, re- 
vised edition (1939), tells about the transmis- 
sion of Greek thought to western Europe via 
Arabic channels. Selections of Arabic poetry 
are found in translated form in An Anthology 
of World Poetry, edited by Mark Van Doren, 
(1936), pp. 80-124. Persian poetry (including 
selections from Hafiz) is given, pp. 125-161. 

6. Esthetic Activities: The development of 
Islamic architecture and its salient features in 
Moorish lands, Persia, India, and China are 
briefly but skillfully brought out in Talbot 
Hamlin, Architecture Through the Ages 
(1940), pp. 193-210. See The Legacy of Islam 
for essays on Moslem architecture, minor arts, 
and the influence of Moslem art on European 
work. Moslem art is briefly analyzed also in 
Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages (1936), 
Chapters it-12. 

7 . General Surveys: The story of Islam cen- 
ters largely around the life and teachings of 
Mohammed. For a splendid biography of the 
Prophet see D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed 
and the Rise of Islam, 4th edition (1927). 
Especially recommended are Chapters a, 6, and 
11. The spread of Islam in Europe, western 
Asia, and as far as India and China is graphi- 
cally set forth in T. W. Arnold, The Preach- 
ing of Islam (1896), Chapters 3, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
Exceptionally readable are Stanley Lane-Poole, 
A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, cited 
above, and The Story of the Moors in Spain, 
cited above. 
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8 . Other References: The Turkish penetra- 
tion of Europe is discussed by William S. 
Davis, A Short History of the Near East (1932), 
Fart III. A famous classic worth dipping into 
is A Plain and Literal Translation of the 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 17 volumes. 
Tales and anecdotes from whicli many of the 
Arabian Nights originated are set forth in 
F. F. Arbuthnot, Arabic Authors (1890), Chap- 
ters 4 and 5. 


10: The Hindu Triumph 


1. Government and Politics: For a better 
understanding of the nature of legal adminis- 
tration in India see John H. Wigmore, A 
Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems (1936), 
Chapter 5, pp. 211-280. The political and 
legal administration of the Moslem conquerors 
of India is briefly discussed in the Universal 
World History, edited by J. A. Hammerton 
(1939), Chapter 111, pp. 1787-1796. The laws 
of Asoka are set forth in the Edicts of Asoka, 
edited by V. A. Smith (1909). For a summary 
of Hindu political thought see U. N. Ghoshal, 
A History of Hindu Political Theories, 2nd 
edition (1927), pp. 229-243. 

2 . Economics: A fascinating aspect of In- 
dian economic life is discussed in H. G. Rawl- 
inson, Intercourse Between India and the 
Western World, 2nd edition (1926). See espe- 
cially Chapters 5-7. 

3 . Social Life and Customs: An interesting 
insight into the social life of India in past 
centuries can be gleaned from Jean Antoine 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Cere- 
monies, 3rd edition (1905). The status of 
women during this period is discussed in A. S. 
Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilization (1938), pp. 415-439. For social 
conditions in the reign of Asoka see R. K. 
Mookerji, Asoka (1928), Chapter 6. 

4 . Religion: A short description of the 
growth of Hinduism, especially during the 
period of the Guptas, is found in E. B. Havell’s 
article in the Universal World History, cited 
above. Volume V, Chapter 81. Paul Brun- 
ton, Indian Philosophy and Modem Culture 
(1939) is a popularly written work showing the 
continuity of Indian religious thought down 
to contemporary times. See Mookerji, cited 
above. Chapter 6, for the religious policies of 
Asoka. 

5 . Thought and Education: The essays in 
Legacy of India, edited by G. T. Garratt (1937), 
show clearly the intellectual contributions of 
Hindu culture to world society. special in- 
terest is H. G. Rawlinson’s essay, “India in 
European Literature and Thought.*’ For In- 


dian literature of this period see Herbert H; 
Gowen, A History of Indian Literature (1931). 
Indian drama is discussed on pp. 351-368; 
Kalidara and his successors, pp. 369-399. The 
debt owed by the Arabs to the Hindus for 
their astronomical and mathematical knowl- 
edge is set forth in B. K. Sarkar, Hindu 
Achievements in Exact Science (1918). 

6 . Esthetic Activities: Well illustrated is 
V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon (1911). For Asokan art, see pp. 
57-65. Particularly good in its discussion of the 
Mauryan and Gupta periods of art is Ren^ 
Grousset, The Civilization of India (i939), pp. 
83-343. Much more specialized and scholarly 
is Alfred C. A. Foucher, The Beginnings of 
Buddhist Art, and Other Essays in Indian and 
Central-Asian Archaeology (1917). Regarding 
Indian architecture, an excellent summary is 
made in Sir Banister Fletcher’s volume, A His- 
tory of Architecture, 7th edition (1924), pp. 
785-805. 

7 . General Surveys: See Chapters 4-15 of 
Hugh G. Rawlinson, India, A Short Cultural 
History (1938), for an account of the period 
under discussion. V. A. Smith, Oxford History 
of India (1923), pp. 74-92, is recommended for 
a description of the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya. See the same author’s Early History 
of India (1914), pp. 49-114 for Alexander the 
Great's campaigns, pp. 154-195 for the reign 
of Asoka, and pp. 279-326 for the Gupta em- 
pire. A scholarly study of Indian-Greek rela- 
tions is found in William W. Tarn’s interest- 
ing book. The Greeks in Bactria and India 
(» 938 )- 

8 . Other References: Valuable essays on In- 
dian history of this period are to be found in 
H. G. Rawlinson, Indian Historical Studies 
(1913)- See “Gautama Buddha,’’ “Asoka,” 
“Chinese Pilgrims in India,” 'and “Ibn Bat- 
tuta.” A large but excellent work for the in- 
terested student to read is On Yuan Chwang’s 
Travels in India, 629-645 a.d., 2 volumes (1904- 
1905)- the student of literature there is 
recommended Shakuntala, an Indian Drama, 
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translated by A. W. Ryder (1928). Probably that given by R. K. Mookerji, cited above, 
the finest account of Asoka and his reign is Chapters 1-3. 

11: "The Men of T^ang 

1. Government and Politics: A work appro- Lionel Giles, Universal World History, edited 
priate both for this and earlier periods is by J. A. Hammerton (1939), Chapter 87. For 
Leonard S. Hsii, The Political Philosophy of a discussion of T’ang, Sung, and Mongol lit- 
Confucianism (193a). See Chapter 6, "Prin- erature see Herbert A. Giles, A History of 
ciple of Benevolent Government,” Chapter 7, Chinese Literature (1931), pp. 143-887. 
"Functions of the State and Government Regu- 6. Esthetic Activities: See Sheldon Cheney, 
lation,” and Chapter 11, “Social Evolution.” A World History of Art (1937), pp. 377-898. 

2. Economics: See M. P. Lee, Economic His- The materials used in the construction of 

tory of China (1921), Part II, Chapter 3,00 the Chinese and Japanese buildings are explained 
Chin dynasty. Chapter 4, Han, Chapter 8, in Talbot Hamlin, Architecture Through the 
T’ang, Chapter 9, Sung, and Chapter 11, Mon- Ages (1940), pp. 407-417. The student will be 
gol. The book is rich in its use of source amply repaid for studying John C. Ferguson, 
materials and quotations. Also see E. T. Wil- Survey of Chinese Art (1939), a work copiously 
Hams, China, Yesterday and Today, revised illustrated. See Chapter 3, “Calligraphy,” 
edition (1932)1 Chapter 8, "The Craftsman,” Chapter 4, “Painting,” Chapter 6, “Ceramics,” 
and Chapter 9, “The Guilds.” and Chapter 7, “Architecture.” 

3. Social Life and Customs: A clear and con- 7. General Surveys: This medieval period 

cise summary of social conditions during the of China’s history is covered adequately in 
T’ang dynasty is given in C. P. Fitzgerald, C. P. Fitzgerald, cited above. Of much value 
China, a Short Cultural History (1938). Also also are E. T. Williams, cited above, and H. H. 
consult Marcel Granet, Chinese Civilization Gowen and J. W. Hall, An Outline History 
(1930), and Richard Wilhelm, S/iort H«<ory of China (1936), Chapters 9-15. For Japan’s 
of Chinese Civilization (1939). origins and early evolution see Frank Brink- 

4. Religion: The spread of Nestorian Chris- ley. History of the Japanese People from the 

tianity and its influence in China during the Earliest Times to the End of the Meiji Era 
T’ang dynasty is set forth in John Foster, The (1915). One of the finest cultural analyses of 
Church of the T’ang Dynasty See Chap- Japanese history is found in George B. San- 

ters 1, 2, 6, and 7. Also see E. T. Williams, som, Japan, a Short Cultural History (1931). 
cited above. Chapter 14, “Chinese Buddhism,” 8. Other References: A scholarly work show- 
and Chapter 15, “Taoism.” ing culture contacts between seemingly unre- 

5 . Thought and Education: This was the lated cultures is Friedrich Hirth, China and 
period in which appeared one of the world’s the Roman Orient (1885). E. H. Parker, A 
greatest inventions— printing. A work that Thousand Years of the Tartars (1934) throws 
well repays reading is Thomas F. Carter’s fasci- light on the history of a little-known people, 
nating The Invention of Printing in China It is based on Chinese records of the relations 
and Its Spread Westward (1935). The Works between China and the Tatars previous to 
0/ Li Po, translated by S. Obata (1933), is per- the conquests of Genghis Khan. There are 
haps the finest translation of the poetry of this many translations of the Travels of Marco 
favorite. Another good source for medieval Polo. One such work (1933) has an introduc- 
Chinpsp poetry is Arthur Waley, Translations tion by Manuel Komroff about Marco Polo 
from the Chinese (1941). This is especially and Kublai Khan. A detailed political account 
valuable for the poetry of Po Chu-i (773-846 of the T’ang period is set forth in C. P. Fitz- 
A.D.), a successor of Li Po. A good summary gerald. Son of Heaven (1933), the biography of 
of T’ang literature is provided in the essay by Li Shih-Min, founder of the T’ang dynasty. 

12: Castle, Manor, and Town 

1. Feudalism: There is an article on feudal- edited by E. ft. A. Seligman, 15 volumes (1930- 
ism in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 1935), which is short yet clear. The economic 
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elements in feudalism are discussed in Charles 
Seignobos, The Feudal Regime (1902), pp. 44 
and following. The origins of the feudal sys- 
tem are discussed in G. B. Adams, Civilization 
During the Middle Ages (1914)1 Chapter 9. 
and Munro and Sellery, Editors, Medieval 
Civilization (1904), pp. 159-211. The concept 
of ownership in feudal land-law is discussed in 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff, “Customary Law,” The 
Legacy of the Middle Ages, edited by G. C. 
Crump and E. F. Jacob (1927), pp. 289-319. 
Appropriate source materials on the subject 
will be found in A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown, and 
R. H. Tawney, Editors, English Economic 
History; Select Documents (1915), Part I, Sec- 
tion 2. 

2. Chivalry: Chivalric ideals -together with 
a clear and well-illustrated account of the prin- 
ciples of heraldry are set forth in R. B. Mowat, 
"Europe in the Age of Chivalry,” Universal 
World History, edited by J. A. Hammerton 
(1939), Chapter 103, pp. 1665-1676. The orders 
of knighthood are discussed in the Cambridge 
Medieval History, Volume VI, Chapter 24. 
Medieval arms and warfare are analyzed in 
two articles appearing in the Universal World 
History, Chapter 102, pp. 1643-1664. A full 
account of this subject is given in C. W. C. 
Oman, History of the Art of War in the 
Middle Ages, 2 volumes (1924). Eileen Power 
has written an accurate essay on the position 
of women in medieval society in The Legacy 
of the Middle Ages, cited above. An enjoyable 
account of the social activities of the ruling 
and other classes is portrayed in L. F. Salzman, 
English Life in the Middle Ages (1927). Illus- 
trations of castles can be found in Sir T. A. 
Cook, Twenty-Five Great Houses of France 
(1916). The costumes worn by our medieval 
ancestors are shown in Mary Evans’ book. 
Costume Through the Ages (1930), Part I, 
Chapter 4. 

3. Manor: A scholarly work on the subject 
is Sir P. G. Vinagradoff, The Growth of the 
Manor, and edition (1911). A concise account 
of the manor is the "Manorial System” appear- 
ing in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
cited above. J. W. Thompson, Economic and 
Social History of the Middle Ages (1928), 
Chapters 20, 24, and 27, is another worth-while 
account of manorialism. For a vivid picture 
of the Frankish peasant at the time of Charle- 
magne see Eileen Power, Medieval People 
(1939), Chapter 1. G. G. Coulton, The Medi- 


eval Village (1926) has a wealth of anecdotal 
material on such topics as village development. 
Chapter 2, bans and monopolies. Chapter 6, 
life on a monastic manor. Chapter 8, monastic 
justice. Chapter 16, and “Poverty Unadorned,” 
Chapter 22. The evolution of agriculture dur- 
ing the Middle Ages is discussed in N. S. B. 
Gras, A History of Agriculture (1925), Chap- 
ters 2, 4, and 5. 

4. Towns: No better single, non-technical 
account of the early development of medieval 
commerce and town life can be given than 
H. Pirenne, Medieval Cities (1925). See espe- 
cially Chapter 2 for ninth-century commerce. 
Chapter 3 for city origins. Chapter 4 for the 
revival of commerce, and Chapter 5 for the 
merchant class. A technical treatment is Carl 
Stephenson, Borough and Town (1933). The 
economic activity of medieval towns is treated 
in N, S. B. Gras’s essay appearing in The 
Legacy of the Middle Ages, pp. 435-464. Town 
origins, commercial organization, and the 
guild system are taken up in Herbert Heaton, 
Economic History of Europe (1936), Chapters 
8-11. Commerce and industry in the Middle 
Ages can be read in the Cambridge Medieval 
History, Volume VI, Chapters 14 and 15. The 
guilds are briefly treated by Eileen Power in 
the Universal World History, Chapter 101, 
pp. 1628-1642. L. F. Salzman in English Indus- 
tries of the Middle Ages (1923) has chapters 
on medieval mining, building, metalworking, 
clothmaking, fishing, etc. The craft guilds are 
analyzed in N. S. B. Gras, Industrial Evolution 
(1930), Chapter 5. Town life is also depicted 
in G. Gi Coulton, Medieval Panorama (1938), 
Chapter 24. The social life of the medieval 
town in the later Middle Ages is analyzed by 
Eileen Power in two studies appearing in 
Medieval People, Chapters 4 and 5. 

5. General Surveys: A short but excellent 
account of material covered in this chapter is 
found in G. B. Adams, cited above. Chapters 
7-11. Other works which are valuable for sur- 
vey purposes include Carl Stephenson, Medi- 
eval History (1935), Chapters 9-12 and 15; 
Warren O. Ault, Europe in the Middle Ages 
(i937)i J- W. Thompson, cited above, Chapters 
25-27; D. C. Munro and G. C. Sellery, Editors, 
Medieval Civilimtion (1904); Achille Luchaire, 
Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus 
(1912), Chapters 8-12: D. C. Munro and R. J. 
Sontag, The Middle Ages, 395-1500, revis^ 
edition (1928). 
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13: Bishop j Priest, and Monk 


1. Organization of the Church: Regarding 
the international organization of the Church 
see the Cambridge Medieval History, Volume 
VI, Chapter i6. A. C. Flick, The Rise of the 
Medieval Church (igog). Chapter 23, deals 
with the administrative machinery of the 
Church; Chapters 5, g, and 10 study the role 
of the Pope, while for the sacramental system 
see pp. 372 and following, 5g2 and following. 
A short account of the history of monasticism 
is found in Ian C. Hannah, Christian Monasti- 
cisih (ig25). Canon law is the subject of an 
essay by Gabriel Le Bras in The Legacy of the 
Middle Ages, edited by G. C. Crump and E. F. 
Jacob (igsy), pp. 321-361. Other works of 
value connected with the monastic life are 
R. L. Palmer, English Monasteries in the Mid- 
dle Ages (ig3o), and E. C. Butler, Benedictine 
Monasticism. 2nd edition (ig24). The financial 
aspects of the Church are very carefully ana- 
lyzed in W. E. Lunt, Papal Revenues in the 
Middle Ages, 2 volumes (ig34). A short treat- 
ment of the same is found in the Cambridge 
Medieval History, Volume VI, Chapter 16. 

2. Triumph of the Church: For the investi- 
ture struggle see the Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory, Volume V, Chapter 2, and J. W. Thomp- 
son, Feudal Germany (igaS), Chapter 3. The 
political relations between the papacy and the 
empire are dealt with at length in T. F. Tout, 
The Empire and the Papacy (ig24). It is 
recommended that the student look at The 
Correspondence of Pope Gregory vii, trans- 
lated by Ephraim Emerton (ig32). A good, 
short treatment of the crusades is R. A. New- 
hall, "The Crusades,” appearing in the Berk- 
shire Studies in European History (igsy). Still 
another brief treatment is Ernest Barker, The 
Crusades (igsh). 

3. The Zenith of the Church: An account 
of Innocent iii and his pontificate is in the 
Cambridge Medieval History, Volume VI, 
Chapter 1. A brief but interesting account is 
found in S. R. Packard, Europe and the 
Church under Innocent ni (igzy). Also see 
Carl Stephenson, Mediaeval History (igsfi). 
Chapters 21 and »2; H. E. Barnes, The History 
of Western Civilization (ig35). Volume I, 
Chapter ig; and Ault, Europe in the Middle 
Ages (tg37). An admirable biography of Inno- 
cent Ill’s ward is Ernst Kantorowicz, Frederick 
II, iip4-i2yo (igsi). 


4. The Church and Medieval Society: A 
study of one of the most fascinating aspects of 
medieval social life is S. H. Heath, Pilgrim 
Life in the Middle Ages (igii). The impor- 
tance of the Virgin Mary in the daily lives of 
our medieval ancestors and the growth of 
Mariolatry is analyzed in Henry Adams’ fasci- 
nating Mont-Sami-AIic/jeZ and Chartres (igi3). 
The position of the Church in daily life can 
also be gleaned in J. J. Jusserand’s work, Eng- 
lish Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, trans- 
lated by Lucy T. Smith and S. M. Brown, 
Medieval Europe (ig32). Chapter 22. G. G. 
Coulton in A Medieval Garner (igio) is full 
of ricli anecdotes relating to the religious-social 
psychology of medieval times. Social history 
has been enriched by Eileen Power's “Madame 
Eglentyne” appearing in Medieval People 
(» 939 ). Chapter 3. 

5 . Medieval Reform: A study of the Inqui- 
sition by a Catholic scholar is Jean Guiraud, 
The Medieval Inquisition (ig2g). Perhaps the 
best-known work on the subject is Henry 
Charles Lea’s monumental work, History of 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 3 volumes 
(1888). See the Cambridge Medieval History, 
Volume VI, Chapter 21, regarding the mendi- 
cant orders, and Chapters 6 and 20 about 
heresies and the Inquisition. A famous biogra- 
phy of St. Francis of Assisi is P. Sabatier, Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi (ig28), while the work 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic is briefly treated 
in Hannah, cited above. 

6. General Surveys: Two works by Alexan- 
der C. Flick, The Rise of the Medieval Church 
(igog) and The Decline of the Medieval 
Church, 2 volumes (ig3o), are a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, and they contain ex- 
cellent bibliographies. For short studies of the 
rise and development of the medieval Church 
see Ault, cited above. Chapters 4, g, 18, and 
24; Stephenson, cited above. Chapters 4, 13, 14, 
2t, 22, and 27; and E. M. Hulme, The Middle 
Ages (igag), Chapters 3, 4, 16, 27, and 28. Also 
see, in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
edited by E. R. A. Seligman, 15 volumes (igso- 
1935), the articles on "Christianity,” "Conciliar 
Movement,” and “Religious Institutions: 
Christian.” Source materials can be examined 
in Robinson, Readings in European History 
(1904), Volume I, Chapters 13, i6, 17, and 21, 
while short anecdotes relating to the religious 
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and social life are in G. G. Coulton, dted Years' War in which the heroine is Joan of Arc 


above. 

7 . Historical Novels: A “yam " about the 
crusades is Sir Walter Scott, The Talisman, a 
romanticized version of the Third Crusade. 
Another story is Harold Lamb, The Crusaders. 
A novel about the period of the Hundred 

14: University 

1. Education and Universities: One of the 
best-known works on the medieval university 
is H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe 
(1895). Rashdall has written a short account 
also, in the Cambridge Medieval History, Vol- 
ume VI, Chapter 17. A fascinating account is 
C. H. Haskins, The Rise of Universities (1923), 
while student letters are set forth in his Studies 
in Medieval Culture (1929)1 Chapter 1. See 
this latter work. Chapter 3, about medieval 
textbooks. A short account of university activi- 
ties is furnished by Robert S. Rait, Life in the 
Medieval University (1931). A satisfactory 
short summary of medieval universities is 
found in W. O. Ault, Europe in the Middle 

(> 937 )> Chapter 24. 

2 . Art: Essays on medieval architecture, 
sculpture, and the decorative and industrial 
arts are in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, 
edited by G. C. Crump and E. F. Jacob (1927). 
Brief studies of medieval art can be read in 
Sheldon Cheney, A World History of Art 
(1937), Chapter 14, Gothic architecture, and 
Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages (1936), 
Chapters 13 and 14. Sir T, G. Jackson, Gothic 
Architecture in France, England, and Italy 
(1915) is especially recommended. For a shorter 
treatment the student can read Talbot Ham- 
lin, Architecture Through the Ages (1940), 
Chapters 12 and 13, Romanesque, and Chap- 
ters 14 and 15, Gothic. A good work on medi- 
eval sculpture is A. Gardner, Medieval Sculp- 
ture in France (1931), while a good short 
account is given in The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages. Stained-glass windows are treated in H. 
Arnold, Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in 
England and France (1926). The art of manu- 

, script illumination is explained in J. A. Her- 
bert, Illuminated Manuscripts (1911), while 
the subject of paleography is ably treated by 
E. A. Lowe in his essay on handwriting in The 
Legacy of the Middle Ages. The philosophy 
of medieval art is analyzed lay E. Male in 
Religious Art in France, Thirteenth Century 


is that written by Andrew Lang, A Monk of 
Fife. Charles Reade, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, a novel reputedly txntering about the 
lives of Erasmus’ parents, gives a vivid picture 
of the social and religious concepts of the 
Middle Ages. 

and Cathedral 

(1913), in which he interprets the symbolism to 
be found in medieval art, and by Henry 
Adams, whose Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres 
(1913) presents vividly the religious spirit moti- 
vating the creation of the great medieval cathe- 
drals. The music of the Middle ^es can be 
best understood by reading Paul H. Lang, 
Music in Western Civilization (1941)1 Chap- 
ters 4-7. 

5 . Literature: See two essays in The Legacy 
of the Middle Ages, “Some Aspects of Medieval 
Latin Literature” and “Vernacular litera- 
ture.” Latin literatiure is analyzed in Haskins, 
Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (1927) 
and Studies in Mediaeval Culture (1929), Chap- 
ters 5 and 6, while selections of medieval lit- 
erature in the original are found in K. P. Har- 
rington, Editor, Mediaeval Latin (1925), and 
C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin 
(1925). Translation of medieval poetry can be 
read in An Anthology of World Poetry, edited 
by Mark Van Doren (1936), pp. 454-462. J. A. 
Symonds, Wine, Women, and Song (1884) is 
a famous collection of Goliardic verse, while a 
later selection is Helen Waddell, Medieval 
Latin Lyrics (1930). The poetry and music of 
the troubadours and trouveres are carefully 
and clearly presented in Pierre Aubry, Trou- 
vires and Troubadours (1914). A concise ac- 
count of English medieval literature is in G. 
Sampison, The Concise Cambridge History of 
English Literature (1941), Chapters 1 and 2. 
The student should make it a point to read 
selections from the works of Dante and 
Chaucer (both of whom have been translated 
into modern English). Also see G. G. Coulton, 
Medieval Panorama (1938), Chapters 18 and 
20, for a study of these two poets. 

4. Philosophy: About the best standard 
work on the subject is Mamice de Wulf, His- 
tory of Medieval Philosophy, 2 volumes (1926), 
while another excellent source is Henry O. 
Taylor, The Medieval Mind, 2 volumes (1927). 
See the chapters in Volume II on Scliolasti- 
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cism. Chapters 35-37, Albertus Magnus, Chap- 
ter 40, Aquinas, Chapter 41, Bacon, Chapter 
42. A good evaluation of Aristotle's place in 
medieval thought is found in Haskins, Renais- 
sance of the Twelfth Century, Chapter 9. A 
famous biography of Abelard is Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, Peter Abelard (1901). The letters of 
Abdlard and H^loise are ably translated by 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff in The Letters of Abe- 
lard and Heloise (1926). A concise account of 
medieval philosophy can be found in A. K. 
Rogers, A Student's History of Philosophy 
(> 932 )> PP- 187-207. 

5 . Science: By far the most scholarly works 
on their subject are Lynn Thorndike, History 
of Magic and Experimental Science During the 
First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era, s vol- 
umes (1923), and History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science in the Fourteenth and Fif- 
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teenth Centuries, 2 volumes (1934). Still an- 
other excellent source is Haskins, Studies in 
the History of Mediaeval Science (1927). A 
short account of medieval science is obtained 
from W. T. Sedgwick and H. W. Tyler, A Short 
Histoiy of Science (1939), pp. igg-223. See 
Taylor, cited above, Volume II, for a chapter 
on Roger Bacon. 

6 . General Surveys: The best introduction 
to the intellectual riches of the Middle Ages is 
provided by C. H. Haskins, Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century. Scholarly articles appear in 
the Cambridge Medieval History, Volume V, 
and The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Brief 
essays are found in the Universal World His- 
tory, edited by J. A. Hammerton (1939), Chap- 
ters 100, 104, and 109, and in Carl Stephen- 
son’s book. Mediaeval History (1935), Chapters 
i8-2o. 


15: Nations in the Making 


1. General Treatments of Medieval Euro- 
pean History: H. A. L. Fisher, A History of 
Europe (1936), an interpretive volume by a 
famous English scholar and statesman; Warren 
O. Ault, Europe in the Middle Ages (1932), 
well written and scholarly; Sydney MacGilvary 
Brown, Medieval Europe (1932). The style of 
this book is especially pleasing. £. M. Hulme, 
The Middle Ages, revised edition (1938), is a 
good standard medieval history. Valuable sec- 
tions on medieval France, Germany, and Eng- 
land may be found in G. B. Adams, Civiliza- 
tion During the Middle Ages (1922). 

2 . Histories of Specific Countries: G. M. 
Trevelyan^ History of England (1927), perhaps 
the best one-volume survey; W. P. Hall and 
R. G. Albion, A History of England and the 
British Empire (1937), outstanding for its in- 
triguing style; W. E. Lunt, History of England 
(1938), excellent for economic and constitu- 
tional development. The following works will 
be found useful in French history: G. B. 
Adams, The Growth of the French Nation 
(1896); P. Van Dyke, The Story of France 
(1928); Charles Seignobos, History of the 
French People (1933)- A standard one-volume 
political history of Spain is C. E. Chapman, 
History of Spain (1922). R. B. Merriman, The 
Rise of the Spanish Empire, 3 volumes (1918- 
1925), Volume I, covers medieval Spain. G. 
Young, Portugal, Old and New (igiy)* ^nd 
H. W. Stephens, Portugal (1898), are useful 


studies. Italy, Medieval and Modern, by E. M. 
Jamison, C. M. Ady, K. D. Vernon, and C. S. 
Terry (1919) is a scholarly treatment. Students 
may find H. D. Sedgwick, A Short History of 
Italy (1905) less detailed and more popular in 
style. For Russia the following are convenient 
surveys: E. Nowack, Medieval Slavdom and 
the Rise of Russia (1930), and B. Pares, A His- 
tory of Russia (1926). E. F. Henderson, A 
Short History of Germany, 2 volumes (1916), is 
a stanaard survey. For other European areas 
the following are standard references and not 
too difficult: W. D. McCracken, The Rise of 
the Swiss Republic (1901); J. Stefansson, Den- 
mark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland 
(1916); F. Schevill, History of the Balkan 
Peninsula (1922): W. A. Philips, Poland (1915); 
and F. H. H. von Lutzow, Bohemia, an His- 
torical Sketch (1909). 

3 . Historical Novels and Biographies: Sir 
Charles Napier, William the Conqueror; Lord 
Lytton, Harold; H. F. M. Prescott, The Un- 
hurrying Chase, deals with the time of Richard 
the Lion Heart; Lion Feuchtwanger, The Ugly 
Duchess, a novel of mid-Europe in the 14th 
century; Charles Reade, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, Holland, Germany, France, and Italy 
in the 15th century, one of the best of all 
historical novels; R. S. Sabatini, Bellarion, one 
of the best historical novels of this prolific 
writer, it deals with the condottieri, the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines in the 15th cen- 
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tury: Sir Walter Scott, Quentin Durward deals 
with France and England in the 15th century; 
G. P. R. James, Philip Augustus, centers 
around France between laoo and 1*14, A. 
Conan Doyle, Sir Nigel and The White Com- 
pany, famous novels of the Hundred Years' 
War; Victor Hugo, The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, France under Louis xi, one of the 
greatest historical novels; R. Sherwood, The 
Virtuous Knight, a young Englishman goes to 
the crusades with Richard the Lion Heart. 
The following biographies throw much li^t 
on the conditions and development of medi- 

16: Mm Is 

1. Intellectual Life: See Henry O. Taylor, 
Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (1920), Volume I, Chapter 1, “Petrarch 
and Boccaccio," Chapter 4. “Machiavelli," 
Chapter 7, "Erasmus," Chapter 13, “Rabelais.” 
E. M. Hulme, The Renaissance, the Protestant 
Revolution arid the Catholic Reformation in 
Continental Europe (1914), Chapter 4, and 
C. J. H. Hayes, Political and Cultural History 
of Modem Europe (1933), Volume I, pp. 99- 
1 10, have summaries of Humanism. Petrarch, 
the First Modem Scholar and Man of Letters, 
a Selection from His Correspondence with 
Boccaccio and Other Friends, edited and trans- 
lated by J. H. Robinson and H. W. Rolfe, 2nd 
edition revised (1914), is an invaluable help 
in understanding “the first modern man.” See 
especially Chapters 1-3. Preserved Smith, Eras- 
mus (1923) is a study of the life and place in 
history of Erasmus. Nor should the student 
overlook the opportunity of examining Eras- 
mus, In Praise of Folly, translated by John 
Wilson, edited by P. S. Allen (1913), for its 
brilliant satire against the limitations of con- 
temporary religious and social thought. The 
ideal states of two English intellectuals, Sir 
Thomas More’s "Utopia” and Francis Bacon’s 
"New Atlantis” can both be found in the 
popularly published book Famous Utopias 
(1937), pp. 129-272. Machiavelli's The Prince. 
translated by W. K. Marriott (1925), especially 
Chapters 1, 7, 8, 16, 18, ai, ana a6, will amply 
repay the reader also. The importance of 
printing in the quickening of thought is well 
brought out in Hayes, cited above, pp. 96-99. 
A good work on the subject is^ne referred to 
in connection with China: Thomas F. Carter, 
The Invention of Printing in China and Its 


eval Europe: L. F. Salzman, Henry n; Bea- 
trice A. Lees, Alfred the Great; Edward Jenks, 
Edward Plantagenet; R. P. Dunn-Pattison, 
The Black Prince; W. H. Hutton, Philip Au- 
gustus; F. Perry, St. Louis, the Most Christian 
King; A. B. Paine, Joan of Arc; L. Allshom, 
Stupor Mundi: The Life and Times of Fred- 
erick n; I. L. Plunkett, Isabel of Castile; A. C. 
Poole, Henry the Lion;'W. H, Hutton, Thomas 
i Becket. A treatment of medieval statesmen 
is found in R. P. Dunn-Pattison, Leading Fig- 
ures in European History. F. M. Stenton, 
William the Conqueror is a good study. 

the Measure 

spread Westward (1925). See especially pp. 
180-189. There is a short article, well illus- 
trated, on the invention and development of 
printing in the Universal World History, 
edited by J. A. Hammerton (1939), Chapter 
112. 

2 . Literature: A good summary of Renais- 
sance letters is found in Henry S. Lucas, The 
Renaissance and the Reformation (1934). 
Chapters 26 and 30. A full history of French 
letters is found in A. A. Tilley, The Literature 
of the French Renaissance, 2 volumes (1904), 
Volume I, Chapters 1, 2, 6, and 10, Volume II, 
Chapter 21. A compact description of English 
Renaissance literature can be found in George 
Sampson, The Concise Cambridge History of 
English Literature (1941), Chapters 3-6. See 
pp. 256-285 for Shakespeare. An Anthology of 
World Poetry, edited by Mark Van Doren 
(1936), offers some excellent translations of the 
poetry of Petrarch, pp. 553-561, Boccaccio, 561- 
564, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 576-578, Michelangelo, 
579-587. It is recommended that the student 
read some of the essays of Montaigne, Francis 
Bacon, and the sonnets of Shakespeare, not 
neglecting the latter’s great plays, such as 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and the Merchant of Venice. 
Rabelais, The Heroic Deeds of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel is earthy but nonetheless fascinat- 
ing, while Cervantes, Don Quixote should not 
go unread. Castiglione, The Book of the Cour- 
tier offers both an informative and delightful 
insight into Renaissance manners. 

3 . Esthetic Activities: Renaissance archi- 
tecture is discussed adequately in Lucas, dted 
above. Chapters 16, 24, and 31. A fuller study 
is found in Talbot Hamlin, Architecture 
Through the Ages (1940). See Chapters 16 and 
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i‘] for Italy, Chapter i8 for France, Chapter 19 
for northern Europe, and Chapter 20 for 
Spain. The book is well illustrated. The most 
famous source for our knowledge of Italian 
painters is Giorgio Vasari, The Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, 4 volumes 
(1927). See especially his account of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Volume II, p. 156; Raphael, Volume 
II, p. 22i; Andrea del Sarto, Volume II, p. 303; 
Michelangelo, Volume IV, p. 108; Titian, Vol- 
ume IV, p. 199. In the popularly written work 
by Thomas Craven, Men of Art (1931) see 
Chapter 2, “Giotto,” Chapter 3, “Florence,” 
and Chapter 6, “Venice: the Courtesan City." 
For a good general summary of Renaissance 
art, see Sheldon Cheney, A World History of 
Art (1937), Chapters 17, 18, and 21. Renais- 
sance music is discussed in Paul H. Lang, 
Music in Western Civilization (1941), Chapters 
8 and g. 

4 . General Surveys: A classic in the field 
is J. A. Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy, 
2 volumes (1936). This work should be cor- 
rected by reading the work of modern scholars. 
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however. A general account of the Renais- 
sance is Henry S. Lucas, cited above. Book I. 
The intellectual achievements of the period 
are given by Taylor, cited above. Volume I. 
For the early stages of the Renaissance, espe- 
cially, see W. T. Waugh, History of Europe 
from 1378 to 1494 (1932), Chapter 2t. Brief 
and general essays on the significance of the 
Renaissance are found in J. W. Thompson 
and others. The Civilization of the Renais- 
sance (1929). Short articles on Renaissance 
thought and. life can also be found in the 
Universal World History, Chapters 112-114, 
117, 121, 122, and 124. 

5 . Other References: One of the most fa- 
mous autobiographies written is Benvenuto 
Cellini’s (published in many editions). A 
worthrwhile historical novel is Dmitri Merej- 
kowski. The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci; 
perhaps even better is to examine da Vinci’s 
wonderful Notebooks, filled with his extraor- 
dinary drawings and showing both his scien- 
tific curiosity and inventive genius. See Edward 
McCurdy, Leonardo da Vinci's Notebooks. 


17: The Mintey-Five Theses 


1. Background of the Revolt: Alexander C. 
Flick, The Decline of the Medieval Church, 
2 volumes (1930), is a thorough treatment of 
the subject. Volume I gives detailed accounts 
of the Babylonian Captivity and the Great 
Schism; Volume II describes the various 
Church councils and the failure of the Con- 
ciliar Movement. Shorter studies of the back- 
ground of the Revolt can be found in the 
Cambridge Modern History, Volume I, Chap- 
ters 18 and 19, Volume II, Chapter 2. The 
decline of the medieval Church is treated in 
brief fashion in Edward P. Cheyney, The 
Dawn of a New Era, 1250-1453 (1936), Chap- 
ter 6, and Henry S. Lucas, The Renaissance 
and the Reformation (1934). Chapters 4-7. 

2 . The Religious Revolt: a. Lutheranism. 
An excellent biography of Luther is Preserved 
Smith, The Life and Letters of Martin Luther 
(1914). See especially Chapters 1, 5, 6, 14, 29, 
30, 32, and 37. Good accounts of the rise of 
Lutheranism can be found in Lucas, cited 
above. Chapters 32-36, and Preserved Smith, 

' The Age of the Reformation (igso). Chapter 2. 

B. Calvinism. A study of the founder of 
Calvinism is presented by G. E. Harkness, 
John Calvin; the Man and His Ethics (1931)- 


A good short account of the Geneva reformer 
is found in H. O. Taylor, Thought and Ex- 
pression in the Sixteenth Century (1920), Vol- 
ume I, Chapter 1 7. The development of Cal- 
vinism is indicated in Lucas, -cited above. 
Chapters 43-46, and Smith, The Reformation, 
Chapters 3, 4, and 7. Recommended is Calvin’s 
own Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans- 
lated by H. Beveridge (1845-1846). Also look 
into John Knox, The History of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland (1899). 

c. Anglican Revolt. See Lucas, cited above. 
Chapter 40; Smith, The Reformation, Chap- 
ter 6; Cambridge Modem History, Volume II, 
Chapters 13 and 14. An interesting work to 
read in connection with the Revolt in England 
is Geoffrey Baskerville, English Monks and the 
Suppression of the Monasteries (1937). Also 
see Francis Hackett, Henry the Eighth (1929), 
pp. 295 and following. 

D. Catholic Reformation. See Hayes, cited 
above, pp. 183-190; Smith, cited above. Chap- 
ter 8; Lucas, cited above. Chapters 47-52. A 
brief essay on the Jesuits and their activities 
is found in /he Universal World History, 
edited by J. A. Hanuuerton (1939). Chapter 
128. 
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B, Political Consequences: For a study of by Karl Pearson, The Ethics of Free Thought 
the subject, consult R. H. Murray, Political (igoi),ChsipteT g; Cambridge Modem History. 
Consequences of the Reformation (1926). See Volume II, Chapter 19; Smith, The Reforma- 
Chapter 2, “Luther," Chapter 3, “Calvin,” and tion, Chapters 12 and 13; H. E. Barnes, The 
Chapter 5, “Calvin’s Disciples.” The subject History of Western Civilization (1935), Vol- 
of relig;ious wars is discussed in the Universal ume I, pp. 865-873. 

World History, cited above. Chapter 125, "Na- 5 . General Surveys: The Religious Revolt 
tionalism and Despotism,” Chapter 126, “The in its political, religious, social, and intellec- 
Thirty Years’ War,” Chapter 130, “Cromwell tual phases is discussed in Preserved Smith, 
and the Puritans.” The student should also The Age of the Reformation (1920). Another 
consult Hayes, cited above. Chapter 5, regard- work, shorter, which concerns itself particu- 
ing the political consequences of the Revolt, larly with the intellectual aspects, is Charles 
4 . Other Results: The problem of witch- Beard, The Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
craft and its suppression is treated at length tury in Its Relation to Modem Thought and 
in Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Cul- Knowledge (1927). For the deterioration of 
ture, Volume I, The Great Renewal (1930), the medieval Church, see Edward P. Cheyney, 
Chapter 14: and a brief account is furnished The Dawn of a New Era, jayo-i^y^ (i936)> 
in the Universal World History, Chapter 115. Chapter 6, and Henry S. Lucas, The Renais- 
Possibly the best economic interpretation of sance and the Reformation (1934), Chapters 
the Protestant Revolt is R. H. Tawney, Re- 4-7. For a good treatment of the Religious 
ligion and the Rise of Capitalism (1926). See Revolt as a whole, see Lucas, cited above, 
especially Chapter 2, “The Continental Re- Book II. A good single-chapter analysis is C. J. 
formers,” and Chapter 4, “The Puritan Move- H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History of 
ment.” The intellectual aspects are analyzed Modern Europe (1933), Volume I, Chapter 4. 

18: To the Ends of the Earth 

1. Geographical Discoveries: An account of Smithsonian Institution (igzg), pp. is 

the era of exploration and discovery is set valuable for the probable size of these Central 
forth in W. C. Abbott, The Expansion of American cultures. The Inca civilization is 
Europe (1924), Volume I,’ Chapters 3, 6, and briefly described in the Universal World His- 
9: E. P. Cheyney, The European Background tory, edited by J. A. Hammerton (1929), Chap- 
of American History, 1^00-1600 (1904), Chap- ter 119. Amerind art is analyzed in Helen 
ters 1-6. A scholar writes about a famous figure Gardner, Art Through the Ages (1936), Chap- 
in the history of exploration in Sir C. R. Beaz- ter 23, and for a discussion of Amerind archi- 
ley. Prince Henry the Navigator (1908). A tecture see Talbot Hamlin, Architecture 
primary source of value is The Letters of Her- Through the Ages (1940), pp. 93-107. For a 
nando Cortez, translated by J. Bayard Niorris survey of the Spanish colonial empire estab- 
(1929). A most readable account of the round- lished in these lands, see H. E. Bolton and 
ing of the Cape of Good Hope, the first jour- T. M. Marshall, Colonization of North Amer- 
neys to India, and the characters of such men tea, (1920), Chapters 2 and 3. 

as Vasco da Gama, d’ Albuquerque, and St. B. Europe Invades the East: a. Portugal. 
Francis Xavier, is found in K. G. Jayne, Vasco Of particular value for its sections on methods 
da Gama and His Successoi's, i^6o-iy8o (1910). of warfare, voyages, piracy is R. S. Whiteway, 

2 . New World Civilizations: A good study The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 149J- 
of the Chaco Canyon and Mesa Verde cultures 7550 (1899). J. Allen, The Cambridge Shorter 
can be obtained from Edgar L. Hewett, History of India (1934), Part III, Chapter 1, 
Ancient Life in the American Southwest describes the advent of the Portuguese in 
(1930). A brief but reliable history of the India. Also see G. Nye Steiger, A History of 
Aztecs and Mayans is found in Herbert J. the Far East (1936), Chapter 15, regarding the 
Spinden, Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Portuguese in India, Chapter 16 for the Portu-* 
Centra/ /Imerica (1922). The work is well illus- guese and Spaniards in Malaysia and Indo- 
trated. Spinden’s article, “The Population of China. 

Ancient America," Annual Report of the a. Holland, A full account of the history 
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of Dutch governmental control in Java is given 
in Clive Day, The Policy and Administration 
of the Dutch in Java (1904). Regarding the 
Dutch in India, see Allen, cited above. Part 
III, Chapter 1; for the Dutch in the Far East, 
see Steiger, cited above. Chapter ig. 

c. England. The establishment of the Eng- 
lish East India Company over Dutch and Por- 
tuguese rivalry is shown in Edward Thompson 
and G. T. Garratt, Rise and Fulfillment of 
British Rule in India (1934), Chapters 1-4. 
See Allen, cited above. Part III, Chapter 2, 
for a full account of the policy and administra- 
tion of the English East India Company for 
the period 1600-1740. For a short account of 
English activity in the Far East, see Steiger, 
cited above. Chapter 19. Part III, Chapter 3, 
describes the final struggle between England 
and France for supremacy in India. 

D. Russia. The significance of the Russian 
advance across northern Asia to the Pacific is 
presented in Steiger, cited above. Chapter 20. 

4. The Mogul Empire: A fascinating source 
material for the reign of Babur, the founder 
of the Mogul empire, is The Memoirs of 
Babur, translated by Leyden and Erskine, 
edited by Sir Lucas King (1921). The founda- 
tion, climax, and decline of the Mogul empire 
is given in H. G. Rawlinson, India, A Short 
Cultural History (1938), Chapters 16-19. ^ 
fine essay on Akbar appears in H. G. Rawlin- 
son, Indian Historical Studies (1913). Mogul 
art, well illustrated, is discussed in Ren^ 
Grousset, The Civilization of India, translated 
by C. A. Phillips (1939), pp. 344 - 390 - The 
“Divine Faith,” Akbar’s own religious creation, 
is well summarized in Stanley Lane-Poole, 
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Medieval India under Mohammedan Rule 
(1903), pp. 275-282. Two scholarly economic 
studies on the period are by William H. More- 
land: India at the Death of Akbar (1920) and 
From Akbar to Aurangieb (1923). A short dis- 
cussion of India under the Moguls appears in 
the Universal World History, Chapter 131. 

5. Chirui and Japan: See Steiger, cited 
above. Chapter 17, for a good summary of 
Japan from the fourteenth century to the ex- 
clusion of the foreigners, and Chapter 18 
regarding China under the Mings. Also see 
Lionel Giles' article on the Mings in the Uni- 
versal World History, Chapter 123. For a 
scholarly account of Japan’s political and cul- 
tural evolution during this period consult G. 
B. Sansom, Japan, A Short Cultural History 
(1931), Chapters 17-21. A worth-while, brief 
work whose subject is concerned with the 
Japanese code of knightly ethics is that written 
by Inazo Nitobe, Bushido, the Soul of Japan 

(191 0- 

6. General Surveys: Medieval contacts be- 
tween Europe and Asia are discussed in A. P. 
Newton, Editor, Travel and Travellers in the 
Middle Ages (1926). The finest work in its 
field is Sir C. R. Beazley, The Dawn of Mod- 
ern Geography, 3 volumes (1905-1906). Another 
excellent work is J. N. L. Baker, History of 
Geography and Exploration (1932), while an 
interesting and concise treatment is J. E. Gil- 
lespie, History of Geographical Discovery, 
1400-1800 (1933). The commercial aspects of 
the era of discovery are summarized in Clive 
Day, History of Commerce (1938), Part III. 
Brief articles appear in the Universal World 
History, Chapters 117, 119, and 120. 
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p 

paper, cup 

f 

fat, if 

r 

run, try 

K 

go, bag 

8 

say, yes 

h 

he, how 

sh 

she, rush 



t 

tell, it 

i 

it, pin 

th 

thin, both 

I 

ice. five 

TH 

then, smooth 


A 

Aahmes of Thebes (a^mes), 36 
Abbasids (abas^idz), 240-242, 246; conquests of, 
m. 240 

Abglard, Pierre (ab'alard), 354, 363, 366-366, 373, 
377 

Abiram (abl^ram), 346 
Abraham, 67-68,234,236 

Absolutism, 51; in Amerind civilization, 507; in 
Byzantine Empire, 221; in early China, 91; in 
Egypt, 37 

Academy, 132 ^ 

Achaeans (ake/anz), 114; m. 115 
Acre, 353; m. 352 

Acropolis, 107 116, 125, 126-127, 139 


u 

cup, butter 

FOREIGN SOUNDS 

u 

full, put 

Y as in French du. Pro- 

ti 

rule, move 

nounce e with the lips 

u 

use, music 

rounded as for Eng- 
lish h in inle. 

V 

very, save 

® as in French peu. Pro- 

w 

will, woman 

nounce a with the lips 

y 

z 

you, yet 
zero, breeze 

rounded as for 6. 

zh 

measure, seizure 

N as in French bon. The 
N is not pronormced, 
but shows that the 

9 

represents: 

vowel before it is na- 

a 

in about 

sal. 

e 

in taken 

H as in German ach. Pro- 

i 

in pencil 

nounce k without clos- 

0 

in lemon 

ing the breath pas- 

u 

in circus 

sage. 


Acl of Supremacy, 475 
Act of Uniformity, 476 
Adam, 381 

"Adam and Eve," 390; />. 390 
"Adam and Eve" (Ghiberti), 442; p. 442 
Adams, Henry, 391 
Adat>a (a'dapa), 53 

Address to the Nobility of the German Nation, An, 471 

Adelard of Bath, 367 

Aden, 510; m. 328-329 

Adrianople, Battle of, 198, 217; W..199 

Adriatic Sea, 325; m. 148 

Aegean civilization (eje/an), 55; collapse of, 113; 
in Crete, 109-111; in Mycenae and Tiryns, 112-113; 
transition of, from Asia to Europe/ 108-113; in 
Troy. 111-112 
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Aegean priestess. 111;^. Ill 
Aegean Sea, 108; m. 114 
Aeneid (enS^id), 175 
Aeolians (eo^lianz), 114; m. 115 
Aesdiylus (es^kilas), 137 
Aetius ^e^shias), 227 . 

Afghans (af'ganz), 240 
Afirica. 26,419,494 
Africa. 377,436 

AgomeffiMon (ag^amem^non). 137 
Age of Faith, 337-361 

Age of Metals, 12; beginning of, 18-19; in Egypt, 34 

Age of Pericles, 126-127, 137 

Age of Stone, 12-18 

Agincourt, 417; m. 409 

Agra (S'gra), 517; tn. 517 

Agriculture, 343; Amerind, 500, SOo; beginning of. 
16-17; early Chinese, 91-92; Egyptian, 32-34; in 
Feudal Age, 318-320; Grecian, 124-125; medieval 
Indian, 270-271; of the monasteries, 206; Moslem, 
245; Roman, 156-157, 165; Sumerian, 50 
Ahriman (a'riman), 65 
Ahura Mazda (a^hura maz'da), 65 
Ainu (I^nii), 295 

Aix-la-Chapelle (Ska'iH shapel'), 208, 372; m. 209 
Akbar (ak^bar), 262, 616-617 
Akkadian conquest, 50 

Aiamanni (a'lama^ni), 195, 198, 207; m. 197, 199, 203 
Alaric, 198, 217 

Al-Bekri, Sayyid (aibek'ri, sl'id), 244 
Albert the Great, 343 
Albertus Magnus, 367, 371, 380 
Albigensians (al^iijen^sianz), 364-366, 471 
Alboin (al^boin), 200 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de (al'bukark, alfon^sodi), 
610, 511 
Akeslis, 137 

Alchemy, 247, 290, 369-370 
Alcibiades (aPsibl^adez), 122 
Alcuin (al'^kwin), 208, 372 
Ale^der III, Pope, 346 
Alexander VI, Pope, 441, 445 
Alexander the Great, 37, 64, 113, 123-124, 132, 
163, 254-255; empire of, m. 123; in India, m. 255 
Alexandria, 37, 113, 127-128, 135, 165; m. 123, 163 
Alfonso of Aragon, 427 
Alfred the Great, 405 
Algebra, 247, 369 
Alhambra, 250 
Alhazen (aiha^zan), 247 
Ali (ani), 235, 239 
Al-Idrisi (aiidre'se), 247-248 
Al-Khwarizmi (aikwarez'mi), 247, 367 
Allah. 235,236,237 
Allah-Taala (a la^ ta^la), 234 
AWs Well That Ends WeU, 458 
Almagest, 136, 367 


Al-Mustansir (aimiistan'sir), 242 
Alphabet, 42, 49; Phoenician, 56 
Alps, 326, 456; m. 148, 306-307 
Al-Rashid, Harun (airashed^, hariin^), 240, 242- 

243, 246 

Al-Razi. See Rhazes. 

Alsace (al^sas), 485; m. 403 
Alva, £)uke of, 482 
Al-Walid (alwaiefl'), 240 
Ambrose, St., 194 
Amenemhet III (am'enem^het), 35 
Amenhotep III (am'enho^tep), 36 
Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton), 42, 43 
American Indians. See Amerinds. 

Amerinds, 499-509 ; m. 502 See also North American 
Indians, North Pacific Indians, Plains Indians. 
Amiens, cathedral of, 384, 387; m. 341; p. 386, 
387, 390 

Amorites, achievements, 53; invasion of Sumer, 50 

Amos, 58 

Amun, 42 

Amun-Ra, 42 

Anabaptism, 478 

Anabasis, 138 

Anabasis of Alexander, 176 

Ananda, 81-82 

Anaxagoras (an'’aksag^ar3s), 130 
Anaximander (anak^siman^dar), 129 
Anaximenes (an'aksim^inez), 129 
Andersson, J. G., 88 

Andhra dynasty, 266; dominions of, m. 260 
Andrews, Roy Chapman, 10 
Andrew, St., 358 

Andromeda nebula (androm^ida neb'ula), 6 

Angdico, Fra, 440, 443 

Angevin House. See Plantagenet House. 

Angles, 198, 405; m. 197, 199, 203 
Anglican Church. See Church of England. 
Anglo-Saxon CIponicle, 405 
Animatism (an^imatizm), 27 
Animism, 78; in Greece, 128 
Anjou, 407; m. 409 
Annals, 176 

Annals of the Han Dynasty, 283 

Anselm, St., 365 

Anthony, St, 206 

Antigone (antig'ane), 137 

Antigonus (antig^anas), 123-124; empire of, w. 124 

Antioch, 124, 127-128, 224; m. 163, 217 

Antonines, 161, 164-169 

Antony, Mark, 160 

Antwerp, 483; m. 328-329 

Apennine Mountains, 149, 349; m. 148 

Aphrodite (aPradl^ti), 128 

Apollo, 124 

Apollonius, 135 

Apology, 486 
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Appian Way, 170 
Apprentice, 331-332 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, 343, 367-368, 382, 478 
Aquitaine, 316, 408; m. 403 
Arabia, 233, 234, 419; m. 235 
Arabian Desert, 48; m. 33 
Arabian Nights, 240, 243, 248, 263 
Arabs, 34, 37, 48, 234, 238, 268, 285, 289-290 
Aramaic, 57 

Arameans (ar'ame'anz), 37, 66-67, 59; m. 56 

Arbela, battle of, 123; m. 123 

Arcadia, 458 

Arcadius, 198 

Arch, 51, 169-170 

Archbishops, 340 

Archaeology, 5, 87-88, 108 

Archeozoic era, description of, 9: estimated duration 
of, 7 

Archimedes, 135 
Architeclura, De, 179 

Architecture, Amerind, 502, 503-504, 506-507; Assyr- 
ian, 60-61; beginnings of, 13; Byzantine, 230-231; 
Chinese, 94-96; Cretan, 110; Egyptian, 44-46; 
Gothic, 384-389, 391-393, 434, 446; Greek, 108, 
138-140; Hittite, 55; Indian, 77, 258-259; Moslem, 
249-250; Neolithic, 17; Persian, 66-66, 249; Renais- 
sance, 441-442, 446-447, 461; Roman, 169-172; 
Romanesque, 383-384; Sumerian, 51-52 
Archon (ar^kon), 141 
Aretino, Pietro, 452 
Ariosto, 452 

Aristarchus (ar'istar^as), 135 
Aristophanes, 137 

Aristotle, 119, 132-134, 364, 365, 367, 368, 370, 372, 
374, 375, 435 
Arius, 193 
Arjuna, 77 
Armada, Spanish, 484 
Arnold of Brescia, 354 
Arrian (ar^ian), 176 
Art. See Architecture, Painting, Sculpture. 

Artemisia, Queen, 143 
Arthur, King, 378 
Aryabhata (ar'yabut^a), 264 
Asceticism, 223, 341-342 
Ashikaga period of Japan (a'shika^ga), 521 
Asia Minor 159, 219, 234, 241, 243, 254, 291, 326, 
351, 430; m. 33, 306-307 

Asoka (aso^ka), 257-259; empire of, m. 257, 261 
Assur (a^siir), 62 

Assurbanipal’s library (a^siirba'nipai'), 61-62 
Assyria, 37, 55, 57, 64; art and architecture, 60-61; 
Assurbanipal’s library, 61-62; decline of, 62; expan- 
sion of, 59; political administration, 60; warfare, 59- 
60; m. 33, 59 

Astrology, 63, 136, 242, 369 
Astronomy, Chaldean, 63; Hellenij^ic, 135-136; In- 
dian, 264; Mayan, 505; in Middle Ages, 371; Modem, 
247 

Asty, 116 


Asurnasirpal II (a'surna'zirpal^), 59 
As You Like It, 458 
Athanasius (ath'ana^shias), 193-194 
Athena, 128 

Athena, Statue of, 107, 127. 139, 142 
Athenian Treasi^, 139 

Athens, 113, 116, 117, 118, 127; age of Pericles, 125- 
127; ascendancy of, 121-122; democracy in, 119-120; 
Peloponnesian War, 122-123; Persian wars, 121; 
political evolution of, 117-119; tn. 114 
Atlantic Ocean, 498; m. 163 
Atman, 79 
Aton,- 42 

Attila, 198,205,217 

Augsburg, 456, 473; f». 488 

Augsburg Confession, 473 

Augsburg, Peace of, 473 

“Augustan Peimy,” 174; p. 173 

Augustine, St., 194, 205, 365, 436 

Augustinian order, 470 

Augustus, 160, 166; empire of, m. 157 

Aurangzeb (d^rungzeb'), 517 

Aurelius, Marcus, 161, 177, 178, 190, 191, 194 

Australia, 26, 492; m. 24, 512-513 

Australian bushmen, 10, 11 

Austria, 424, 429, 485; m. 488 

Autobiography, 453 

Averroes (aver'Sez), 249, 368, 370 

Avicenna, 246, 24^249, 367, 370 

Avignon (6 venyon') 467; m. 341 

Aztecs, 314, 497, 600-502, 503; m. 502 


B 

Babur (ba^ar), 515-516 
Babylon, 50, 59, 63; m. 33 

Babylonia, 36, 49, 5i, 55, 201. See also New Baby- 
lonia, Old Babylonia. 

Babylonian Captivity of the Church, 467 

Bacchae, 137 

Bacon, Francis, 371, 469 

Bacon, Roger, 337, 343, 368, 371 

Bactria, 266, 260; m. 124, 255 

Bagdad, 240, 241, 243, 350; m. 241, 328^29 

Bakuju Grakii'fu), 297 

Balboa, Vasco Nilnez, 496; explorations, m. 495 
Balkans, 11, 430, 484; m. 306-307 
Ball, John, 324 

Baltic Sea, 304, 428-429; m. 306-307 
Baptism, 344 

Barbarian invasions, 161-162, 183, 194, 196-201; 

m. 197, 199, 203, 216, 266 
Barlas Turks, 269 
Baroque architecture, 447 
Basel, 325, 466, 469; m. 328-329, 488 
Basel, Treaty of, 425 
Basil II, 219 

“Basilica of Constantine,’’ 171; p. 170 
Basilica, Roman, 171, 383 
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BasU, St. 194, 206, 341-342 
Batavia, 514; m. 512-513 
Bath, -325; m. 163 
Bavaria, 422-423, 485; m. 403 
Beatrice, 381 
Beatus, St., 493 

“Beautiful Bodhisattva,” 264; p. 265 

Becket, St. Thomas i, 358, 409-410 

Bede, the Venerable, 204, 206, 372, 405 

Bedouins, 236 

Behistun monument, 65 

Bekr, Abu (bek-'ar, abu^), 235, 236, 239 

Belisarius (bel'isSr^ias), 200, 217 

Edit (ba'lit), 62 

Bellini, Giovaimi, 451 

Benedictine order, 342-343, 354, 372 

Benedict, St., 342-343 

(ben'^ifish^iam), 308 
Ben^, 516; m. 70 
Bengal, Bay of, 257, 511; m. 70 
Bengali, 76 
Beowulf, 378 
Berbers, 419 

Berengar of Tours (baraNzha'; tiir'), 365 

Bergson, 98 

Berlin, 325, 330; m. 488 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 352, 366, 380 

Berthold of Regensburg, 317 

Bessarion (bes3r^ian), 437 

Betelgeuse (bS'taljfiz), 6 

"Betrayal of Judas, The,” 439, 443, 451; p. 438 

Bhagavadgila (bug'avadge^ta), 77 

Bible, the, 58-59, 67, 237 

BibUothdiue Nationale, 455 

Bindusara G^in^dOsa^ra), 257 

Birds, The, 137 

Bishop of Tours, 204 

Bishops, 339-340 

Bivar, Rodrigo Diaz de (bivar'^, rodre^go de'Sth 
da). See El Cid Campeador. 

Black Death, 370 

Black Sea, 111, 216, 327, 429, 493-; m. 33, 163, 
306-307 

Black Stone, 234 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (bokk^chio, jova^ni), 380,436- 
437, 455 

"Bodhisattva, Beautiful. ” See ’ ‘Beautiful Bodhisattva. ” 

Boethius (boe^thias), 204, 405 

Bohemia, 402, 424, 429, 468, 485; m. 403, 488 

Boleyn, Anne, 475 

Bologna, 325; m. 435 

Bologna, University of, 356, 372-373, 436; m. 375 

Bombay, 69; m. 512-513 

Boniface VIII, Pope, 466-467 

Boniface, St., 205 

Book of Changes, 99 

Book of Common Prayer, 476 


Book of Odes, 96, 99 
Book of Poetry, 280-281 
Book of the Dead, 41; p. 41 
Book of the Way and of Virtue, 98 
Borgia, Cesare (bOr'ja, cha^zara), 441, 445 
Borgia, Lucrezia (b6r'ja, lOkrat'sia), 441 
Borneo, 295; m. 512-513 
Bosporus, 243, 430; m. 306-307 
Botticelli, Sandro (bot/ichel'i, san'dio), 440, 443- 
444, 451 

Bourbon dynasty, 481, 484 
Bourgeoisie (biirzhvtaze'), 325 
Brahma, 78-79 

Brahmagupta (bra'magup'ta), 264 
Brahmanas, 76 

Brahmans, 76, 79-80, 269; philosophy of, 256 

Bramante (braman^ta), 446-447 

Brandenburg, 485; m. 488 

Brazil, 422; m. 512-513 

Bremen, 325; m. 328-329 

Breughel, Peter (brte'gsl), 461 

Bristol, 327, 331; m. 328-329 

British Isles, 194 

Brittany, 403; m. 403 

Bronze Age, 18-19, 88, 109, 148 

Bronze art in China, 95 

“Bronze Ceremonial Vessel,” 95; p. 95 

Browne, Robert, 478 

Bruges (brii'jiz), 325, 334; m. 328-329 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (brU'neles'ki, file'pS), 441-442 

Brussels, 480; m. 488 

Brutus, 160 

Buddha, Gautama (biid^s, gO^tams), 80-83 
"Buddha of Samath,” 263; p. 264 
Buddhism, 257, 259, 289, 2%, 291; in China, 282; 
development of, 80-83; in Japan, 296; Mahayana 
and Hinayana, 260-361, 265; spread of, m. 261 
“Buddhist Stupa,” 259; p. 258 
Bud6, Guillaume (bvda^, geyom'), 466, 456 
Buenos Aires (bwa'nos Kras), 325; m. 512-513 
Bulgaria, 219, 223; m. 403 
Bulgats, 218, 219; m. 218 
Burgundian order of Cluny, 347, 383-384 
Burgundians, 198, 200, 207; m. 197, 199, 203 
Burgundy, 383; m. 403 
Burial of the dead, 14 
Burma, 83, 87, 257; m. 70 
Bushido (bii^shedO), 297, 521 
"Byzantine Capital, Church of San Vitale,” p. 228 
Byzantine civilization, 239, 241, 243, 350, 351-352, 
353, 364, 366, 438; cultural contributions of, 227-231 ; 
decline of, 430; industry, commerce, and wealth, 
224-227; political history, 218-221; religious and 
social life, 221-224; m. 217, 220, 403 
“Byzantine Icon," 228-229; p. 228 
"Byzantine Madonna," 229; p. 229 
Byzantium, 187, 216; m. 117, 163 
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G 

Cabot, John, 498; explorations, m. 495 
Cabral, Pedro, 496 

Caesar. Julius, 138, 169-160, 174-175, 179, 195, 435 
Cairo, 37, 240, 241, 242; m. 241, 328-329 
Calais Qcal^a), 417; m. 417 
Calcutta, 3% 514; m. 512-513 
Calendar, Aztec, 502; Indian, 264; Julian, 44, 160 
179; lunar, 43; Mayan, 505; solar, 43 
“Calf-Bearer, The,” 141; /». 140 
Caligula (kalig^ub), 161 

Caliphs (ka^lifs), 239, 241; conquests of, m. 239, 240 

Calmar, Unioti of, 429 

Calvinism, 476-478, 485 

Cambrai, 325; m. 328-329 

Cambiai, Treaty of, 455, 480 

Cambridge, University of, 373; m. 375 

Cambyses (kambl^sez), 36-37, 64 

Camera, 340 

Cannae, battle of, 155; m. 156 

Canon law, 339, 346, 372 

Canon of History, 89-90, 99, 100, 280-281 

Canon of Medicine, 246, 367 

Canossa, 349, 423; m. ^3 

Canterbury, cathedral of, 389; m. 341 

Canterbury Tales, 358, 379, 380 

Canton, 285, 510, 519; m. 284, 328-329, 519 

Capet, Hugh, 414 

Capetian kings, 408, 414-417 

Cape Verde Islands, 494; m. 512-513 

Capitalism in Hellenistic world, 128 

“Caracalla,” 172; p. 173 

“Carcassoime,” 392; p. 391 

Cardinals, College of, 348 

Carlyle, Thomas, 202 

Carolingian empire, 207-209, 304, 402, 426; division 
of, m. 304 

Carolingian kings, 207, 305, 414 
Carpathian Mountains, 429; m. 306-307 
Carthage, 56, 117, 149, 153, 164-166, 353; m. 117, 163 
Carthaginians, 154-156; m. 149 
Carthusian order, 354 

Cartier, Jacques (kartya/ zh^), 498; explorations, 
m. 495 

Casa, Giovarmi della, 452-453 
Caspian Sea, 72. 114, 493; m. 33, 163, 306-307 
Cassiodorus, 204, 205 
Cassius (kash^as), 160 
Caste system, 76, 79-80, 265 
Castiglione, Baldassarre (kSs^telyo^na, bM'dasa^ia), 
453 

Castile, 420, 467; m. 403 
Castles, 314-315 

Cateau-Cambresis, Treaty of (kato' kaN brazed), 480 
Cathari. See Albigensians. 

Cathedral schools, 372 

Catherine of Aragon, 475, 476 

Catholicism. 465, 473, 474, 477, 482,*484-486 ; m. 479 

Catholic Reformation, 478-479; m. 477 


Cato, 155 

CatuUus. 174-175 

Caucasoid race (kd^asoid), 23 

Cavaliers, 487 

Cave art, 15-16 

Celibacy; 344,348,349 

Cellini, Benvenuto (chele'ni, ben'venu^to), 441,448, 
453 

Celsus, Aurelius Cornelius, 178 
Celts, 124,194-195,405 

Cenozoic era, description of, 9; estimated duration 
of. 7 

“Ceremonial Farewell to the Dead,” 47-48; p. 47 
Cervantes, Miguel de (sarvan^tez, me gel' da), 312, 
467 

Ceylon. 83, 257, 511, 514; m. 328-329, 512-513 
Chaco Canyon, 500; m. 502 
“Chaitya Hall of the Karli Cave Temple,” 259; p. 
258 

Chaldeans, 58, 62-63; m. 63 
Chdlons, battle of, 198; m. 199 
Chalukya dynasty (cha'lukya), 266; dominions of, 
IK. 266 

Chamberlain, T. C., 7 

Champagne, 334; m. 403 

Champlain, Samuel de, 498; explorations, ik. 495 

Chancery, 340 

Chandragupta I (chim'dragup'ta), 261 
Chandragupta II, 261-262, 265 
Chandragupta Maurya, 255-257 
Changan (chan'gan'), 285, 286; ik. 284 
Chanson de Roland, 316 
Chansons de geste, 378-379 
“Charging Bison," 16; p. 16 
Charlemagne, 162, 207-209, 242-243, 304, 347, 372, 
378; collapse of empire, ik. 304; “Roman Empire” 
of, IK. 209 

Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, 350, 455, 472, 
475, 480-481, 484, 488 
Charles I, king of England, 487 
Charles II, king of England, 488 
Charles VIII, king of France, 428, 444, 455, 480 
Charles I, king of Spain. See Charles V. 

Charles of Anjou, 424 

Charles the Bald, 304; territory of, ik. 304 

Charles the Simple, 305 

Chartres, cathedral of, 386, 389, 390, 394; ik. 341; 
p. 389, 394 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 177, 339, 356, 358, 374, 379-380, 
436 

Chemistry, Indian, 264; in Middle Ages, 369-370; 

in Moslem civilization, 247 
Cheops (Khufu) (ke'ops), 32 
Chiang T’san; 518 

Chichen Itza (chechen' etsa'), 504; ik. 502 
China, 21, 32. 83, 112, 246, 314; Ch’in dynasty, 
280-281; Chou dynasty, 90-94; Confucius, 99-101; 
early art and literature, 94-97; early culture, 89-90; 
early philosophy, 97-98; first dynasties, 88-89; 
geography and racial history, 86-88; Han dynasty. 
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281-284; Ming dynasty, 518-521; Mongol dynasty, 
293-294; science, 86; Sung dynasty, 290-293; T’ang 
dynasty, 284-290; m. 87, 280, 281, 282, 284, 291, 
295, 328-329, 512-513, 519 
Ch’in dynasty, 91, 280-281; dominions of, m. 280 
“Oiinese Bodhisattva,” 289; p. 289 
Chmese Commimist Party, 292 
Chin Tatars, 290-291; m. 291 
Chivalry, 312-314 

Chola kingdom (cho^), 267-268; m. 266 
Chou dynasty (cho), 89, 90-94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 101, 
280, 295', dominions of, m. 91 
Christianity, 37, 184, 188-194, 238, 337-338, 405, 
420, 435-436, 510; spread of, m. 206 
Christian IV, king of Denmark, 485 
Ckrislian Topography, 493 
Chronicle ci Tabari, 248 

Quonologies, of Ancient India, 73 ; of Archaic Egypt, 
34; of Ferdlfi Crescent. 49; historical, 8 
Chry^loras (kris'alo^ras), 437 
Chuang-tzu (chwang'^tsu^), 98 
Chung-Hua Min-Kuo (chung'kwa^ min^wo), “The 
People’s Kingdom of the Middle Flower," 87 
Church, Greek Orthodox, 193-194; m. 222 
Church of England. 474-475, 476, 478, 480 
Church, Roman Catholic, 465-466; early organiza- 
tion of, 192; medieval organization of, 338-340; in 
Middle Ages, 340-361, 364-368; papacy, 192-193, 
205; Protestant revolt, 465-478; reformation of, 478- 
479, m. 477; extent of influence, m. 222, 479 
Cicero, 162, 174-176, 177, 376, 436 
-Cimabue, Giovaiuii (che''mabii''a, jova^ni), 229, 
439,442 

Cimon (sl'man), 122 
Circus Maximus, 168 
Cistercian order, 354, 466 

Cities, 31; dedflne of Roman. 325; description of 
medieval, 332-333; in early China, 92; in Middle 
Ages, 324-330 
City of God, The, 194 

City-states, Amerind, 503, 506; Greek, 113, 116, 127; 

Indian, 74; Sumerian, 49 
Civilization, cradles of, 32-34; definition of, 31 
Clan, primitive, 26 
Clarendon, Assize of, 408-409 
Claudius, 161 

Cldsthenes (klls^thinez), 119, 151 

Clement V, Pope, 467 

aement VII, Pope, 441, 446, 467, 475 

Cleon, 122 

Qeopatra, 160 

CUricis laicos (kler^isis ll'kos), 466 
Qermont, Council of, 350 
"Cliff Dwelling at Mesa Verde," 500; p. 501 
Oothing, in China, 93-94; in Egypt, 39; in Greece, 
126; medieval Indian, 273-274; in Moslem society, 
244; in Paleolithic period, 14 


Clotilda, 207 
Clouds, The, 137 
Ctovis, 207 ^ 

Cluny, 347, 348, 354, 372; m. 341 

“Cluny Capital, Third Tone Plain Song," 384; p. 384 

Cnossus (nos^as), 55, 108-109, 110; m. 108 

Cochin (ko^chin), 510, 514; m. 512-513 

Code of the Great Ming, 519 

Coen; J. P., 514 

Coinage, in Feudal Age, 322, 327; first uniform 
system, 64; Grecian, 117; origin of, 56; primitive, 28 
Colbert, 515 

Colet, John (kol^et), 456, 467 
College de France, 455 
Colleoni, statue of, 442; p. 435 
Cologne, 325, 334; m. 328-329 
Cologne, cathedral of, 388; m. 341 
Colosseum, the. 168, 170, 171-172; p. 172 
Columban, St., 205 

Columbus, Christopher, 480, 492, 496; explorations, 
m. 495 

Comedy of Errors, A, 458 
Comitalus (komd ta^tas), 308 
Commentaries on the Gallic War, 159, 175 
Conunerce, in ancient China, 92; in ancient India, 
74-75; in Byzantine empire, 226-227; in Egypt, 
34-35, 40; and expansion, 494, 499; in Feudal Age, 
326-327; in Greece, 117, 124-126; in Moslem steely, 
244-245; in Old Babylonia, 51, M; in Phoenicia, 56; 
in Roman civilization, 165-166; in Tamil, 267 
Commercial Revolution, 325 
Commodus, 184 

Commons, House of, 412-413, 486 
Communism, 292 

Comnenus, Alexius (komnS'nas, alek'siss), 219 

Comprehensive Book, 246 

Conceptualism, 365-366 

Conciliar Movement, 467-469 

Confession of Golias, 378 

Confirmation, 344 

Confucianism, 100-101, 281, 291 

Confucius. 89, 94, 96-97, 99-101, 280, 284 

Congregationalism, 478 

Conrad III, 352 

Conradin, 424 

Consolation of Philosophy, 204, 405 
Constance, Council of, 431, 471 
Constance, Queen, 349 

Constantine, 162, 187-188, 191-192, 194, 216-218 
Constantine XIII, 220 

Constantinople, 183, 216-217, 234, 239, 326, 327, 
350, 351, 352, 430; m. 187, 216, 217, 240, 328-329, 
352, 427 

Cook, Captain, 498 
Copernicus, 136, 367 
Copper Age, 18-19 

Cordova, 240-241, 419, 420; m. 217, 241 
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Corinth, 116, 117, 118, 127, 156; m. 114 
Corinthian column, 139 
Cories, 421 ^ 

Cortes, Hernando, 25, 497; explorations, m. 495 

Corvie (korva^), 321-322 

COsimo, Piero di. See Piero di Cosimo. 

Cosmas, 493 

Council of Five Hundred, 119 
Council of Four Hundred, 119 
Council of Nobles. 118 
Courtier, The, 453 
Cranmer, Thomas, 475, 476 
‘‘Creation of Adam, The,” 451; p. 449 
Cr6cy (kres'i), 417; m. 409 
Cretan civilization, art, 108-111; commerce, 109; 
golden age. 111 

•‘Cretan Octopms Vase,” 110; p. 109 
"Cretan Snake Goddess,” 111; p. Ill 
Crete, 36, 55, 56, 108-109; m. 108 
Croatia, 430; m. 403 
Croats, 429, 430 
Croesus (kre^sas), 66, 63 

Cro-Magnon Man, culture of, 14-16; description of, 
11-12 

Cromer, Lord, 37 
Cromwell, Oliver, 487-488 
Cromwell, Richard, 488 

Crusades, the, 220, 233, 438; description of, 351-353; 

effects of, 354; reasons for, 350-351; m. 352 
Cuba. 499; »i. 512-513 

Culture, in Age of Pericles, 125-127; chart, 20; con- 
tacts between Christian, and Mohammedan worlds, 
233, 251; diffusion of, as a result of the printing 
press, 453-454; discussion of, 19-24; fusion of, after 
fall of Rome, 203-209; fusion of Hindu and Moham- 
medan, 254; fusion of Roman and Celtic, 405, 410; 
origin of traits of, 508-509; diffusion, m. 22 , 108 
Culture chart, 20-21 
Cuneiform writing, 49 
Cure of Love, The, 175 
Curia, 340 
Curia Regis, 407 
Cuvier, Georges (ku^via), 8 
Cuzco (kus^ko), 506; m. 502 
Cyaxaras (slak^saras), 62 
Cybele (sib^ale), 188 
Cycle of the Seasons, 262 
Cyprus, 36, 112; m. 108 
Cyrene (slre^ni), 257; m. 117, 163 
CyrU, 222 

Cyrus the Great, 58, 83-64, 121 
Czechs, 429 

D 

Daibutsu (dl^utsu), 296 

Damascus, 56, 224, 239, 352, 419; m. 33, 163, 217, 
241, 328-329 «, 

Damietta (dam^ief^a), 353; m. 352 
Danelaw, 305 


Danes. See Northmen. 

Daniel, 381 

Dante Alighieri (dan'ta a'ligyar'i), 177, 364, 380- 
381, 428 

Danube River, 161, 291, 326; m. 197, 306-307 
Danzig, 334; m. 328-329 
Darien, 496, 497; m. 512-513 
Darius, 64, 121,254 

Dark Ages, 184, 204, 209. See also Middle Ages. 

Dathan (da^than), ^6 

David, 57; kingdom under, m. 56 

Dawson, Charles, 10 

Dawson’s Dawn Man, 10 

Decameron, 437, 455 

Deccan, 71, 255, 265,1266, 516; m. 70 

"December,” 459-460; p. 459 

Decius, 191 

Decline of the Medieval Church, The, 469 
Decline of the West, 201-202 
Decretum (dikre^tam), 346, 373 
Defense of Poesy, 458 
Defense of the Seven Sacraments, 475 
Delhi, 269, 517; m. 269, 517 
Delian League, 122 
Delos (de/los), 121, 122; m. 114 
Delphi, 128, 139; m. 114 
Demarcation, Bull of, 4%, 498; m. 495 
Demesne, 317-320 
Demeter, 128 

Democracy, 405 ; in Athens, 119-120 ; development of, 
in England, 411; in Roman dvilization, 151 
Democritus (dimok^ritas), 130 
Demosthenes, 124 
Denis, St., 358 

Denmark, 429, 473; m. 403, 488 
Descartes, Ren§ (da kart', rana'), 437 
Despotism, 159, 209, 420-421, 428 
“Detail from the Laocoon Group,” 143;^. 143 
Devas, 78 

Dialogue between a Man Weary of Life and His Soul, 43 
Diamond Sutra, 290 
Diaspora, 58 

Diaz, Bartholomew, 494; explorations, m. 495 
Dictatorship, Roman, 156 
Diehl, Charles, 220 
Digest, 345, 373 

Din Ilahi, the Divine Faith (den' ila'hi), 517 
Diocletian (dPakle'shan), 162, 184, 186-188, 191, 
194, 216 

Diogenes (dlqj'inez), 254 
IXonysius, 3^ 

Dionysus, 128, 188; theater of, 137 

Discourses, 445 

“Discus 'Thrower,” 142; p. 114 

Diu (de'fl), 514; m. 512-513 

Divine Comedy, The, 380-381 

Divine right theory, origin of, 123 ; in Rome, 163, 221 

Dnieper River (ne'par), 294, 429; m. 306-307 

Doctor Faustus, 458 

Domesday survey, 407 
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Domestication of animals, 16 
Dominican otder, 343, 354, 355, 356 
Dominic, St., 343, 366 
Domitian (domish'an), 161 
Donatello, 442 

“Donor” (detail of “Bruges Madonna”)', 460; p. 459 
Don Quixote (don kwik^sat), 312, 457 
“Doorway in the Alhambra at Granada," 250; 
p. 250 

Dorians, 114-115, 120; m. 115 
Doric column, 139 
Draco, 118, 151 
Drake, Sir Francis, 484, 498 
Drama, Chinese, in Mongol dynasty, 294; in Eng- 
lish renaissance, 458-459; Greek, 137; Gupta, 262; 
in Italian renaissance, 452; in Middle Ages, 381- 
382; No plays, 521; Roman, 174; Unity of Action 
in, 133 

Dravidian kingdoms, 266-267; language of, m. 24 

Dravidians, 73, 78 

Dryden, John, 176 

Dubois, Dr. Eugene (dvbwa^), 10 

Duccio (du/cho), 439, 443, 451 

Duns Scotus (dunz sko^as), 368 

Dupleix, Joseph (dvpleks^), 515 

Diirer, Albrecht (dif^rar, al^rekt), 460 

Durham, cathedral of, 327; m. 341 

Duruy, Victor (dYrrS^), 186 

Dutch East India Company, 514 

“Dying Gaul,” 143; p. 114 

E 

Earl of Surrey, 458 
Earth, 6 

Earth Mother, 110 

East India Company, 514 

East Indian civilization, 201 

East Indies, 514; m. 328-329 

Ecbatana (ekbat^ana), 62, 63; tn. 33 

Ecclesiastes, Book of, 68-69, 236 

Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, 206, 405 

Eck, Johann (ek), 471 

Eclogues, 175 

Economic absolutism, 187-188 
Education, Aristotle’s Lyceum, 132-133; in Byzan- 
tine Empire, 227; early Chinese, 90, 92-93; Mayan, 
505-506; medieval Indian, 265-266; in Middle Ages, 
371-375; Plato’s Academy, 132; primitive, 28; 
Roman, 152; Spartan, 120 
Edward I, king of England, 346, 404, 411-412, 466, 
474 

Edward III, king of England, 417 
Edward VI, king of England, 476 
Edward the Confessor, 405-406 
Egypt, 18, 55, 110, 112, 124, 160, 264, 353; alphabet, 
42; architecture, 44-46; calendar, 43-44; Dynastic 
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penod of, 34-37; economic life, 40; government, 
37-38; home and social life, 38-40; literature, 42- 
43; minor arts, 48; painting, 47-48; Predynastic 
period of, 34; religion, 40-42; science, 44; sculpture, 
46; m. 33, 36, 108 

“Egyptian Collar of Beads,” 48; p. 48 
"Egyptian Dancing Girls,” 48, 174; p. 48 
“Egyptian Fishing and Duck Hunting.” p. 39 
Elbe River, 304; m. 306-307 
El Cid Campeador (el thera kSm'paa iHdr-'), 420 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 316, 408 
El Greco, 452 

Elizabeth, queen of England, 476, 484, 514 
Elysian Fields (ilizh^an), 128 
Embryology, 133 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 79 
Empedocles (emped'aklSz), 130 
Encyclopedists, in Middle Ages, 369; Roman, 178-179 
England, 16, 35, 386, civil wars in, 485-489; develop- 
ment of national state in, 406-414; religious revolt 
in, 474-476; renaissance in, 457-459, 461; m. 403, 488 
English Channel, 406; m. 306-307 
Eoanthropus dawsoni, 10 
Ephesus (efAsas), 165; m. 163 
Epic Age of India, 74-75 
Epicureanism, 134, 158, 175, 177 
Epicurus, 134 

Epidaurus, theater of, 139; p. 140 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 466-467, 458, 460 
“Erasmus of Rotterdam,” 460; p 461 
Eratosthenes (er'atos'thinez), 136, 179 
Erechtheum (er'ekthe/am), 107-108, 139; A 139 
Ericsson, Leif. See Leif Ericsson. 

Eric the Red, 493 

Escorial (esko^rial), 461 

Eskimos, 26; language of, m. 24 

Essays, 455-456 

Este’ family, 440 

Estonia, 429; m. 403 

Etana, 53 

Ethics, 367 

Ethiopia, 422; m. 512-513 
Etruscans, 149-150 152-153; m, 149 
Etymologies or Origins, 204, 369 
Euclid, 136, 247, 367, 372 
Eugene IV, Pope, 344 
Euphrates River, 32, 49; m. 33 
Euripides, 137 
Evans, Sir Arthur, 108 
Everyman, 381 

Every Man in His Humor, 458 

Evolution. 9-12 

Exconununication, 340, 346-346 

“Expulsion of Adam and Eve,” 442-443; p. 443 

Exsurge Domine (ekser^je dom'ine), 472 

Extreme unction, 344 

Ezekiel, 58 
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F 

Faerie Queene, 458 
Fahien (fa'shyen'), 262 
Familiar Letters, 436 

Family, the, early Chinese, 91-92; Egyptian, 39; 
medieval Indian, 271; primitive, 25-26; Roman, 
152 

Famese Palace, 441, 447 ; p 447 

Fatalism, 238 

Fatima, 239 

Fatimid (fat 'i mid), 241 

Ferdinand II, king of Germany, 485 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, 420-422, 475, 480 

Ferozshah (fi roz^sha^), 269 

Ferrara,. 440; m. 435 

Fertile Crescent, 32, 48-49, 55, 59, 62, 72; m. 33 
“FSte Champ6tre.” See "Pastoral Concert.” 

Feudal Age, chivalry in, 312-314; Church in, 311; 
decline of, 404; inadequacies of government in, 402- 
404; life of nobles in, 314-316; manorial, system in, 
317-324; relation of lord and vassal in, 308-312; 
revival of towns and trade in, 324-334 ; warfare in, 311 
Feudalism, Chinese, 90-91, 207, 209, 280-281; Egyp- 
tian, 35; in Middle Ages, 304-312 
Fiammetta (fyamet^a), 436 
Fief (fef), 308, 317 
Filoeolo (fS'loko^lo), 436 
Filostralo, 436 

Finland, Gulf of, 429; m. 306-3(57 
Finns, 429; m. 403 
Firemaking, discovery of, 13-14 
Fisher, John, 475 
Fist hatchet, 6, 13 
FitzGerald, Edward, 248 
Flaminian Way, 170 

Flanders, 304, 325; 327, 417, 443, 467; m. 403 
Flavian emperors, 161 

Florence, 325, 426, 427-428, 434, 437, 440, 441, 443; 
m. 328-329, 435 

Fluvial civilization, 33-34, 49, 71, 87 
Forbidden City at Peking, 520-521; p. 520 
Forty-Two Articles, 476 
Fossils, 8-12 

"Fountain of Moses,” 390; /», 390 
France, 11, 16, 304, 325, 386, 404, 515; beginnings of 
national state in, 414-418; renaissance in, 455-456, 
461; m. 416, 417, 488 
Franciscan order, 343, 354, 366-356, 439 
Francis I, king of France, 447, 455, 461, 472, 476, 
480-481, 484 

Francis of Assisi, 343, 366-356, 364 

Frankfurt, 334; m. 328-329 

Franks, 195-196, 198, 200, 347; empire of. 206-209; 

disunity of, 305; m. 197, 199, 203 
Frederick I (Barbarossa), 349, 352, 423-424 
Frederick, elector of Saxony, 472 
Frederick V, king of Bohemia, 484-485 
Frederick III, king of Germany, 424 
Frederick of Hapsburg, 425 


Frederick the Great, 351, 353, 357, 364, 423-424, 
425; life of, 349-350; as a scientist, 370-371 
Freemen, 321 • 

French Revolution, 404, 418 
F)reya (fra^a), 195 
Friesland, 376, 405; m. 403 
Frisians, 376, 405 
Frogs, The, 137 

From tkeeFounding of the City, 176 
Fujiyama, 294; m. 295 
Fulbert, Canon, 366 
FuUer, B, A. G.. 129 


G 

Gabriel. 234,235,237 

Gaiseric (gl^sarik), 198 

Galateo of Manners and Behaviours, 452-453 

Galaxy, 6 

Galen, 178, 246, 367, 370, 457 
.Galerius, 191 

Gama, Vasco da, 136, 422, 494-496, 511; eiqjlora- 
tions, m. 495 

Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, 458 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 77, 79 
Ganges River, 71, 73; m. 70 
Gattamelata, statue of, 442; p. 442 
Gaul, 159, 196, 198, 200, 217; m. 163 
Gauls. 124, 149, 163, 159 
Genghis Khan (jen^gis khn^), 241, 291, 364 
Genoa, 220, 325, 334, 351. 426. 427, 434, 511; m. 
328-329, 435 

Geocentric theory, 367, 369 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 408 
Geographical determinism, 22 
Geography, 369 

Geography, effect of, on Spain, 422; Hellenistic, 136; 

medieval, 493; in Middle Ages, 369; Moslem, 247-248 
Geologic column, 7 
Geologic timetable, 7 
Geology, 5, 7-10 
Geometry. 136, 247, 367 
George, St., 3K 
Georgies, 175 

Gerard of Cremona, 246, 367 
Germania, 176, 195 

Germanic tribes, 158, 159, 161-162, 176; customs, 
195; government, 195-196; invasions of, 196-197, 
204; law, 196; religion, 195; m. 203 
Germans, 304-305, 317, 319, 334, 347, 405, 429 
Germany, 304, 327, 334, 388, 404-405; failure of the 
national state in, 422-425; religious revolt in, 470-473 
Gesta Rothanorum, 379 
Ghent, 325, 327; m. 328-329 
Ghent, Pacification of, 483 
Ghibellines, 427 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo (gibSr^ti, loren^zo), 442 
Ghori, Mohammed, 268 
Gibbon, Edward, 161. 175 



Gibraltar, 11, 116; Strait of, 56; m. 306-307. 

also PiUara of Hercules. 

Gilgamesh (gil^gamesh), 53, 54 
Gioi^[ione (jOrjo'na), 451 
Giotto (jot'o), 229, 439-440, 450, 451 
GitOf 77 

“Giving of the Roses, The," 392-393; p. 393 
Giz^ (ge^za), 45; m. 33 
Glacial period. See Pleistocene period. 

Gladiatorial combats, 168-169 
Globe Theater, 459 
Gloucester, cathedral of, 386; p. 388 
Goa (go'a), 510, 511, 514; m. 512-513 
Gobi Desert, 89, 491; tn. 87 
Golden Age of China. See T’ang dynasty. 

Golden Age of Crete, 111 
Golden Age of India. See Gupta empire. 

Golden Bull, 424-425 
Golden Hind, 498 
Gold Tatars. See Chin Tatars. 

Goliardic literature, 377-378 
Gonzagas line, 440 

Good Hope, Cape of, 494, 497; tn. 512-513 
Gorboduc, 458 

Gospel According to the Mark of Silver, 378 
Goths, 185, 195, 196; m. 197, 203 
Government, Assyrian, 60; Chinese, 90-93, 285-286; 
Egyptian, 37-38; English, 406-414; evolution of, 
in Japan, 296; French, 416; German, 424-425; of 
Germanic tribes, 195-196; Islam, 241-242; in Italian 
city-states, 427-428; in Middle Ages, 333; of Nor- 
mans, in Sicily, 426-427; origin of, 17; Persian, 64; 
political evolution of, in Greece, 115-122; primitive. 
26; Roman, 150-151, 159-160, 162-163; Sumerian, 
51 

Gozzoli, Benozzo (got^sole, benot^so), 443-444 

Gracchus, Gaius, 158 

Gracchus, Tiberius, 158 

Grand Canal, 283, 294 

Gras, N. S. B., 317, 319 

Gratian, '192, 346, 373 

Great Reform, 296 

Great Schism, 467-468 

Great System of Astronomy, 136 

Great Wall of China, 280, 520 

Great Wind, the, 297 

Greco-Bactrian monarchy (gre'Tcobak^trian), 265, 
269-260 

Greek civilization, age of kings and nobles. 115-116; 
age of Pericles, 125-127; art, 138-143; ascendancy 
of Athens, 121-122; Athenian democracy, 119-120; 
city-states, 116; drama, 137; economic growth, 
124-125; geography and racial history, 113-115; in- 
fluence on Rome, 157-158; Peloponnesian War, 122- 
123; Persian wars, 121; philosophy, 129-134; poetry, 
136-137; political evolution of, in Athens, 118-119; 
religion, 128-129; science. 134-135; Spartan life in. 
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120-121; summary of, 143-145; theater. 139; trade 
and industry, 117; m. 114, 115, 117, 124 
“Greek Priestera Carrying Casket," 111; p. Ill 
Greeks, 34. 37, 55, 58, 107-145, 153, 259, 347, 364, 
437, 506; m. 149. See also Greek civilization. 
Greenland, io. 429, 493 ; m. 512-513 
Gregory of Tours, 205 
Gregory II, Pope, 222 
Gregory VII, Pope, 347-349, 356, 372, 423 
Gregory IX, Pope, 350 
Gregory XI, Pope, 467 
Gregory the Great, Pope, 206, 347 
Guelphs, 427 

Guilds, in ancient China, 92; in medieval Japan, 297; 
in Middle Ages, 330-332; craft, 331-332; merchant, 
330-331; in Rome, 167, 187-188 
Guiraud, Jean (gero^), 345, 355 
Guiscard, Robert (geskar'), 219, 426 
Guiscard, Roger, 426 
Guises, the (gez'iz), 481 

Gupta empire (giip/ta), 261-262, 284, art of, 263-264; 
drama of, 262; literature of, 263; religion of, 265; 
science of, 264-265; m. 262 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 486 
Gutenberg, John, 454 

H 

Hades, 128 
Hadrian, 161 

Halicarnassus (haPikhmas^as), 137; m, 114 
Hamburg, 325, 334; m. 328-329 
Hamitic language group, 24; m. 24 
Hamlet, 459 

Hammurabi, 50, 53-54, 56; code of law, 54 
Han dynasty, 95, 96, 100; Buddhism in, 282-283; 
literature and scholarship in, 283; poetry of, 283-284; 
Wu Ti, 281; empire of, m. 281 
Hangchow (hang'chou^), 291 ; m. 291 
Hanging Gardens, 63 
Hannibal, 155-156 
Han River, 281; m. 87 
Hanseatic League, 334, 470; m. 328-329 
Happy Field of Food, 41 
Hapsburg, House of, 424-426, 444, 480, 483, 484 
Harappa (harup'a), 71, 73; m. 71 
Hari-kari (ha^ri kh^ri), 297 
Harold, King, 406 

“Harp with Gold Bull’s Head," 52; p. 52 
Harsha, 265-266; dominions of, m. 266 
Haskins, C. H., 374 
Hastings, battle of, 406, 426; m. 303 
Hawkins, Sir John, 484 
Hawkwood, Sir John, 428 

Hebrews, 37, 48, 57; religion of, 68-69, 236; kingdom 
of, under David and Solomon, m. 56 
Hegel (ha/gal), 311 
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Heffiti Cbijl^n), 235, 296; m. 225 
Hdan pedod of Japan, 296-297 
Heidelberg Man, 10-11 
Heidelberg, University of, 375; m. 2tJ5 
Hejaz (hejaz^), 234; m. 235 
Helen of Troy, 112 
Heliopolis fheTiop'alis), 34; m. 33 
Hellenic civilization, 113, 122. See also Greek civi- 
lization. 

Hellenic League, 123 

Hellenistic civilization, 117, 227; art of, 143; com- 
pared with Hellenic, 113; developmait of, 123-124, 
127-128; science, 135-136; m. 124 
Hellespont, 64, 108, 111-112; m. 114 
Heloise taloez^), 366 
Henry IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 34S, 423 
Heiuy VI, Holy Roman Empoor, 349, 357 
Henry I, king of Ekigland, 407-408 
Henry II, king of England, 474, 404, 408-410, .411 
Henry III, king of England, 411 
Henry VII, king of England, 413, 457, 474, 475, 
480,498 

Henry VIII, king of En^and, 413, 457, 474, 475- 
476, 480 

Henry IV, king of France, 481 
Henry of Burgundy, 422 

Henry of Navarre, See Henry V, king of France. 

Henry the Fowler, 423, 425 

Henry the Navigator, 494 

HepUtmeron (heptam^aran), 455 

Heraclitus (her'akll'tas), 130 

Heraclius (her'a kll'as), 218 

Heraldry, 313-314 

"Herd of Reindeer,” 15; p. 15 

Heresy, 354-355 

Heriot (her^iat), 322 

Hermes, 128 

“Hermes," 143 

Herodotus, 63, 137, 21^ 

Hesiod (he^siad), 136 
Hideyoshi (he'de yosh^i), 521-522 
“Hieronymus Holzschuher” (hUaronAmas hdlts^- 
shu'ar), 460; p. 460 
Hildebrand. See Gregory VII, Pope. 

HiUebrandslied (hil^da brunts let 0, 378 
Himalaya Mountains, 70; m. 70 
Hinayana Buddhism (he^naya^na bud^izm), 260- 
261 

Hindi, 76 

Hinduism, 79, 261, 265, 268 
Hindustan, 71, 114, 255, 264-266, 515; m. 70 
Hipparchus, 136 
Hippias, 119 

Hippocrates (hipok^ratez), 134-135, 246, 367, 370 
Hippodrome, 223 

Historical cycles, theories of, 201-202 
Historical Record, 283 
Historical thought, sehools of, 202-203 
History of Florence, 445 • 

Hitler, Adolf, 446 


lEttites, 37, 65, 56. 72; m. 55 

Htdienstaufm family. 349, 357. 423-424, 436 

Hojo period of Japan, 297 

Hokkaido, 295; m. 295 * 

Holbein, Harts, 460 

Holland, 482, 485, 511, 514; m. 48& See also 
Netherlands. 

Holocene jieikxl, 9 
Holy Eucharist, 344 
Holy Land, the, 220, 233, 350 
Holy orders, 344 

Holy Roman Empire, 208, 346-347, 348, 350, 368, 
423, 424, 425, 460, 467 
Homer, 136,175 
Homeric Age, 115 
Homeric Troy, 108 
Homo sapiens (ho'mo sS'^pienz), 11 
Honorius, 198-199 
Honshu, 294; m. 295 
Horace, 157, 176 
Hortensian Law, 151, 159 
Homs, 41 
Hospitallers, 343 
Hsia dynasty (sha), 89 
Hsuan Tsung (shwm^ tsung^'), 287, 294 
Hitang Ti (hwang' te'), 280 
Huberd,. 356 

Hudson, Henry, 498; explorations, m. 495 
Hugh the Primate, 377-378 
Huguenots, 477, 481 
Huitzilopochtli (we'tulopoch'tli), 501 
Humanism, 433, 461; dehnition of, 434-436; in the 
Renaissance, 434-437, 455-458; shortcomings of, 437 
Hundred Plays of the Ywm Dynasty, 294 
Hundred Years’ War, 412, 413, 417-418, 469 
Hungarians, 305, 423 
Hungary, 424, 429, 484, 485; m. 403 
Hung Wu (hung' wu'), 518-519 
Huns, 197-198, 281; m. 199, 203, 216, 265 
Hunting culture, 13, 17 
Hus, John, 355, 468- 471 
Hutton, James, 7 

Hwang Ho (hwang' ho'), 86, 89; m. 87 
Hyksos, 35-36 
Hymn to the Sun, 42, 43 
Hypothesis of Dynamic Encounter, 7 

I 

Iberian peninsula, 420; m. 512-513 
Ice Age, 11 

Icdand, 429; m. 512-513 

Iconoclastic controversy, 219, 221-222, 229 

Ictinus (ik tl'nas), 127 

Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV) (ik'naton), 42, 43 

He de France, 415; m. 416 

lUad, 77, 108, 136, 175 

Imhotep (im'ho tep), 35 

Imitation of Christ, 470 

Imperial College, 285 
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Incas, 506-507; m. 502 
Index, 478 

India, 32, 112, 240, 246, 282, 291, 422, 510; art and 
literature, 75-77, 258-259, 261, 262-264; caste system. 
75; early economic developments, 74-75; Epic age, 
74-75; geography, 70-71; Gupta science, 264-265; life 
and work in medieval period, 269-275; Mogul 
empire in, 515-518; Moslem conquest, 268-269; 
period preceding Moslem invasion, 265-268; religion 
and philosophy, 77-83, 265; Vedic age, 73-74; tn. 
70, 71, 255, 257, 260, 262, 266, 268, 269, 328-329 
Indian Ocean, 497; m. 328-329 
Indo-Aryans, 71, 72-73, 75-76, 114, 267; invasions 
of India, m. 70 

Indo-China, 295; language of, m. 24 
Indo-Europeans, 37, 48, 55, 62, 114-116, 149; in- 
vasions of Greece, m. 115; invasions of Rome, m. 
148, language of, m. 24 
Indo-Greeks, 260 
India, 78 

Indus River, 71, 73, 254; m. 70 
Industry, Byzantine, 224-226; Feudal 327; Moslem, 
244-245; Roman, 166 

Inestimable Life of the Great Gargantua, Father of 
Pantagruel, The, 455 
Ingeboig, Queen (ing^gabOrg), 357 
Initiation ceremonies, 28 

Innocent III, Pope, 350, 352, 355, 356-367, 363, 
373,466 

In Praise of Folly, 456-457 

Inquisition, papal, 346, 511; Spanish, 421, 480 

Institutes of the Christian Religion, 476 

Instrument of Government, The, 487 

Interdict, 340, 346 

Ionia, 115; m. 114 

lonians, 114; m. 115 

Ionic column, 139 

Iphigenia among the Taurians, 137 

Iran. See Persians. 

Ireland, 372, 411412; m. 403, 488 
Imerius (irnar^ias), 373 
Iron Age, 18-19, 115, 149, 151 
Iron Tatars, 290 

Irrawaddy River (ir'awod'i), m. 70 
Irrigation, Amerind, 507; in Egypt. 33 
Isaac, 58 

Isabella, queen ot Spain, 420-421, 475, 480 
Isaiah, 58 

Ishaq, Hunain ibn (eshak'', hiinln' ib'an), 246 

Ishmael, 234 

Ishtar Gate, -63 

Isidore of Seville, 204, 369 

Isis, 41, 42, 188 

Islam, 218-219, 233-234, 284-285, 366-367; art, 249- 
250; commerce and industry, 244-245; conquest of 
India, 268-269; empire in Spain, 419-420; literature, 
248; Mohammed and development of religion, 234- 
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238; philosophy, 248-249; political life, 241-242; 
science, 246-247; social life, 243-244; spread of, 238- 
241; conquests of, m. 239, 240; disintegration of, m, 
241; empire, m. 218; in India, m. 268, 269 
Islands of the Blest, 116 
Israel, 58 

Israelites, 57; religion of, 58-59 
Issus, battle of. m. 123 
Italian city-states, 427-428' 

Italic tribes, 149; m. 148, 149 
Italy, 149, 305, 325, 405, 424; in late Middle Ages, 
425-428; Renaissance in, 434-453; states of, m. 488 
Ivan the Great, 430 

“Ivory Throne in the Palace at Ravenna,” 230; p. 
230 

J 

Jade art, 94-95 
Jains (jinz), 257 

James I, king of England, 486-487 
James, St., 420 
January, Edict of, 481 
Janus, 152 

Japan. 22, 35, 83, 280, 290, 314, 519-520; Chinese 
influence on, 295-296; evolution of government, 
296; geography of, 294-295; Heian period of, 296- 
297; Hojo period of, 297; Nara period of, 296; 
origin of ireople, 295; semi-isolation of, 521-522; 
social structure of medieval, 297; m. 295, 512-513; 
language of, m. 24 
Java, 11. 295, 614; m. 512-513 
Java Man, 10, 12 
Jefferson, Thomas, 101 
Jehovah, 58 
Jerome, St., 194 

Jerusalem, 58, 219, 350, 351; m. 33, 352 
Jesuits, 478-479, 519 

Jesus of Nazareth, 193, 228, 338, 344, 354, 470, 475; 

life of, 188-189 
Jewish War, 176-177 
Jewish Zionism, 58 
Jew of Malta, The, 458 
Jews, 57, 188-190, 238, 334; religion of. 58-59 
Jiddah, 234; m. 235 
Jimmu Tenno (jim'u ten^o), 295 
Joanna, 480 
Joan of Arc, 417 

John, king of England, 346, 367, 410-411 

John, king of Portugal, 494 

Johnson, Samuel, 175 

John the Great, 422 

Jonson, Ben, 458 

Joseph, 58 

Josephus, 176 

Journeyman, 332 

“Journey of the Magi,” 444; p. 443 
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Joust, 316 
Judah, 58 

Jugurtha (juger'tha), 158 
Julian, 192 
Julius II, 450 
Julius Caesar, 459 
Jupiter, 63, 152 
“Justification by faith,” 470 
“Justification by sacraments and works,” 470 
Justinian, 132, 198, 217-218; law code of, 164, 228, 
345, 372; empire of, m. 217 
Jutes. 405; m. 197, 199, 203 
Juvenal, 176 

K 

Kaaba (ka'ba), 234, 242 
Kailasa temple (klla^sa), 266 
Kalidasa (ka'lida^sa), 2£2 
Kalinga (ka lingua), 257; m. 257 
Kanishka (kanish'^a), 260-261; m. 261 
Kapilavastu (kup^ilavus^tu), 80; m. 261 
Karli, 259 
Karma, 79 

Kamak, temple of, 45-46, 171; p. 45 

Kassites, 72 

Keith, Sir Arthur, 10 

Kemal Ataturk, Mustapha (kamal' a'th tYrk', miis^- 
tkTa), 244, 251, 281 
Kempis, Thomas i, 470 
Khadijah (kkde^ja), 235 
Khafre, Pharaoh (ka^far), 46; p. 46 
Khayyam, Omar (klyam'', o^mar), 247, 248 ' 
Khitan Tatars. See Iron Tatars. 

Khvfu, Pharaoh (Cheops), (kii^fu), 35 

Kiev, 219, 223, 429; m. 328-329 

King Lear, 459 

Kistna River, 71; m. 70 

Knights, 312-313 

Knight's Tale, The, 436 

Knox, John, 477 

Koran, the (koran^), 236, 244 

Korea, 295, 520; m. 328-329 

Koreans, 290 

Kosala, 254; m. 255 

Krishna, 77 

Kshatriyan caste (kshot^ria), 77, 266 

Kuan Chung (kwhn^ chting^), 94 

Kublai Khan (kO^lI kan^), 291,. 293-294 

Kuraish tribe (kiiilsh^), 234 

Kushan empire (kiishan^), 260-261; m. 260, 282 

Kyd, Thomas, 458 

Kyoto (kyo^tb), 296, 522; m. 295 


L 

Labrador, 493, 498; m. 512-513 
Land of the Five Rivers, 71 • 

“Landscape with Buffaloes,” 292; p. 292 


Langland, William, 379 
Langton, Stephen, 357 

Language, Arabic, 245-246; Chinese, 96, 280; de- 
velopment of grammar, 138; development of, in 
Middle Ages, 375-376; Greek, 114;’groupings, 23-24; 
Indian, 75-76; influence of Arabic on English, 245; 
Latin, 177 ; of the world, m. 24 
Lao-tse (lou^tse^), 97, 98 
La Salle, 498r; explorations, m. 495 
“Last Supper, The,” 449 
Lateran Council of 1215, 344, 357 
Latin language, 208, influence of, 177; in Middle 
Ages, 375-377; in Renaissance, 437 
Latin League of defense. 153 
Latins, 149; m. 148 
Laura, 436 

Law, Ancient Chinese, 90, 93; canon. 339, 345, 
372; code of Ch’in, 280; early Germanic, 196; 
English common, 410; Grecian, 118-119; Ham- 
murabi's code, 54; Justinian’s codification of Roman, 
218, 228; primitive, 26-27; Roman, 151, 163-164; 
Tai-ho, law code of Japan, 296 
Law of faunal succession, 9 
Law of Manu, 80, 271 
Law of the Twdve Tables, 151, 164 
Lay investiture, 348-349 
Lechfeld, battle of, 305; m. 305 
Leif Ericsson, 493 
Leipzig, 334; m. 328-329 
Leo III, Byzantine emperor, 219. 222 
Leon, 420; m. 403 

Leonardo da Vinci (la'onar'do da vin'chi), 8, 441, 
448-450 

Leonard of Pisa, 369 
Leonidas, King, 121 
Leo I, Pope, 205 
Leo III, l^pe, 208 

Leo X, Pope, 441, 446, 450, 456, 471-472 
Lepanto, tottle of, 484; m. 488 
Lesbos (lez'bos), 136; m. 114 
Libraries, 419; Assurbanipal's, 61-62; Bibliothftque 
Nationale, 455; in Egypt, 42; in Hellenistic age, 127; 
in Mogul empire, 516 
Lidnian Law. 158 
Lidnius, 158 
Lille (Id), 325; w. 328-329 
Lima, 497; m. 512-513 
Limbourg, Pol de, 459 
Linacre, Thomas, 457 
"Lion Gateway at Mycenae,” 112; p. 112 
'Xion Hunt,” 61;/>. 61 
U Po (le' p6/), 286, 287-288 
Ijppi, Fra Filippo, 440 
Liston, 495, 521 ; m. 488 

Literature, Arabic, 248; Chinese, 96, 282-284, 287- 
289; early Egyptian, 42-43; in English renaissance, 
458-459; in French Renaissance, 455-456; Greek, 
136-138, 176-177; Hebrew, 58-59; HeUenUtic, 138; 
Indian, 75-77, 262-263; in Italian renaissance, 452- 
453; in Middle Ages, 376-382; Moslem, 248; Roman, 
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174-176; in Spanish. Renaissance, 457; Sumerian, 
52-53 

Lithuania, 429; m. 403 
Little Clay Cart, The, 262 
Lives, 177 

Livy (liv/i), 175, 17G 
Loess (lees), 86; m. 87 
Loire River (Iwar), 305, 414; m. 306-307 
Lollards, 468 
Lombard League, 349, 427 
Lombard, Peter, 343, 366, 380, 437 
Lombards, 200, 207, 347, 349, 426; m. 197, 203, 218 
Lombardy, 434; m. 403 
London, 325, 326, 334; m. 328-329, 488 
London College of Physicians, 457 
Lords, House of, 412 
Lorraine, 422-423; m. 403 
Lothaire, 304; territory of, m. 304 
Louis V, Carolingian king, 414 
Louis VII, king of France, 316, 352, 415 
Louis VIII, king of France, 415 
Louis IX, king of France, 351, 353, 360, 416-416, 
481 

Louis XI, king of France, 418, 480 
Louis XII, king of France, 428 
Louis XIV, king of France, 417, 485, 515 
Louis le Gros, 415 

Louis the German, 304; territory of, m. 304 
Louis the Pious, 304 
Louvain, Town Hall of, 392; p. 392 
Lower Paleolithic period, 13-14 
Loyola, Ignatius, 478-479 
Lfibeck (lY'bek), 325, 334; m. 328-329 
Lucilius, 174 

Lucretius, 174-175, 177-178 
Lutheranism, ' 472-473, 481 
Luther, Martin, 445, 465, 468, 470-473 
Lyceum, . 133 

Lydia, 66, 59, 121; m. 55, 114 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 7 
Lyons, 165; m, 163 

M 

Macao (maka^o), 511, 514, 519; m. 512-513 
Macbeth, 459 

Macedon, 113, 116, 123-124; m. 114 
Macedonia, 64, 217, 254. See also Macedon. 
Machiavelli, Niccolo (mak'iavel^i, ne'kold'), 

446-446 

“Madomia and Child,” 439; p. 439 
Madras, 514; m. 512-513 
Madrid, 480; m. 488 
Magadha empire, 76, 264; m. 255 
Magdeburg, 327; m. 328-329 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 496; explorations, tn. 495 
Magellan, Strait of, 514;,»i. 512-513 


Magic, 27 

Magna Charta, 312, 411 
Magna Graecia, 150, 163; m. 117 
Magyars (mag'^yarz), 423, 429; m. 305 
Mahabharata (maha^^rata), 73, 77, 263 
Mahayana Buddhism (maha^ya^na biid'^izm), 260- 
261 

Maimonides, Moses (mlmon^idez), 249 
Mainz (mints), 454, 471; m. 341 
Malacca, 510; m. 512-513 
Malay Archipelago, 510, 514; m. 512-513 
Mandiuria, 291-, 295; m. 328-329 
Man, development of. 10-12; special attributes of, 
19-20 

Manor, 303-304; administration of, 320-321; agri- 
culture on, 318-320; description of, 317-318; life 
on, 321-324; origins of, 317 
Mantua, 440; m. 435 

Manuscript illumination, 390-391, 516; p. 391, 516 
Manzikert, battle of (man'zikert'), 219, 350; m. 
220 

Marathi, 75 
Marathon, 121; m. 114 
Matduk, 63 

Margaret of Navarre, 455 
Margoliouth, D. S. (mhrgo^liuth), 244 
Mariolatry (mar'ioPatri), 391 
Marius, 158-159 
Marlowe, Christopher, 458 
Marmora, Sea of, 111; m. 306-307 
Mars, 152 

Marseilles. 116, 150, 251, 325, 353; m. 117, 326329 
Marshall, Sir John Herbert, 71 
Marsiglio of Padua, 467 
Martel, Charles. 207, 209 
Martial, 176 
Martin, Henri, 311 
Martin V, Pope, 468, 469 
Mary, Mother of Jesus, 188, 368-369, 391 
Mary of Burgundy, 425, 480 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, 477-478, 484 
Mary Tudor, queen of England, 475, 476, 484 
Masaccio (maza^cho), 442-443 
Massilia. See Marseilles. 

Master craftsman, 331-332 
Mathematics, Egyptian, 44; Greek, 135-136; Indian, 
264; Mayan, 505; in Middle Ages, 369; Moslem, 
247; Sumerian, 53 
421, Matilda, 408 

Matthias, emperor of Bohemia, 484 
Maurya dynasty, 266, 259 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 143 
Maxentius (maksen^shias), 192 
Maximian, 187 

Maximilian I. Holy Roman Emperor, 425, 480 
Maya, 79 

Mayas, 500, 602-606; m. 502 
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Mazda, 65 

Measure /or Measure, 459 
Mecca, 234; m. 235, 241, 328-329 
Medea, 137 

Medes, 62-63, 72; m. 33 
Medico, De Re, 178 
Medici, Catherine de’, 481 
Medici family, 428, 440 
Medici, Lorenzo de', 428, 440, 444 
Medicine, Greek, 134-135; Indian, 264-265; in Middle 
Ages, 370; Moslem, 246-247; Roman, 178 
“Medici tombs,” 448; p. 448 
Medieval Garner, 374 
Medina, 234; m. 235 
Meditations, 161 

Mediterranean Sea, 10, 11, 33-34, 48, 55, 149, 216, 
325, 326, 434, 480, 484, 494; m. 33, 148, 163 
Megaliths, 18 

Megasthenes (m^'asthe^nez), 255-256 

Mein Kampf (min kampf^), 446 

Melanchthon, Philipp (melangk'^thon, fe'lep), 473 

Memphis, 34; m. 33 

Menander, 137 

Mencius, 97, 101 

Menes, 34 

Meng Tzu (meng^ tsu^). See Mencius. 

Merchant of Venice, The, 458 
Mercury, 63 
Merovingian kings, 207 
Mesannipadda (mesan‘'ipad''3), 50 
Mesa Verde (ma'sa var'da), 500; m. 502 
Mesopotamia, 10, 18-19, 32, 49, 112, 246, 314; m. 33 
Mesopotamian pottery, 250; p, 250 
Mesozoic era, description of, 9; estimated duration 
of, 7 

Metamorphoses, 175 
Metaphysics, 133, 437 
Methodius, 222 

Mexico, 201, 497, 500, 501; m. 512-513 
Mexico City, 480, 501; m. 512-513. See also 
Tenochtitlan. 

Michelangelo, 442, 447-448, 450-451 
Middle Ages, 433, 466, 469; art of, 382-394; chivalry, 
312-313; Church in, 337-350; crusades, 350-354; 
education and rise of universities, 371-375; feu- 
dalism, 304-312; literature, 375-382; manorial system, 
317-324; philosophy, 364-368; revival of towns and 
trade, 324-334; science, 368-371 
Middle Flowery Kingdom, 280. See also China. 
Milan, 325, 427-428, 440, 480; m. 328-329, 435 
Milan, Edict of, 187, 191 
Miletus, 116, 121, 129; m. 114 
Milky Way, 6 
Miltiades (miltl^adez), 121 
Ming dynasty, 294, 493, 618-621; dominions of, 
m. 519 

Ming Ti (ming' te'), 282 
Miracle plays, 452 
Mithraism (mith^iaizm), 190 
Mithras, 


Moawiyah (mo'awe^ya), 239 
Moguls, 269, 613-518; empire, m. 517 
Mohammed, 234-236; conquests of, m. 236. c See 
also Islam, Mohammedanism, Mohaimnedans. 
Mohammedanism, 236-238. See also Islam, Mo- 
haimned, Mohammedans. 

Mohammedans, 37, 243-245, 305, 326, 350, 430, 510; 
empire of, m. 218; in India, m. 268, 269. See also 
Islam, Mohammed, Mohammedanism. 
Mohammedan Spain, 419-420 
Mohenjo-Daro (mo hen'jo da'ro). 32, 71, 73, 77-78; 
m. 71 

Moksha (mo'ksha), 79 
Moliere, 137 

Moluccas (moluk^az), 510, 514; m. 512-513 
"Mona Lisa,” 449 
Monorchia, De (demanar^kia), 380 
Monasticism, 205-206, 223, 340-343, 354, 355-356, 372 
Monetary standards, in Byzantine empire, 221; in 
Feudal Age, 322; primitive, 28 
Mongol dynasty, 293-294; 493: empire of, m. 295. 

See also Mongols. 

Mongolia, 291; m. 328-329 
Mongoloid race, 23 

Mongols, 87-88, 241, 268, 291, 364, 430, 515; language 
of, m. 24. See also Mongol dynasty. 

Monks, 205-206, 340-343, 354, 355-356, 359, 457 
Monogamy, 25, 93, 195, 274 
Monotheism, 68, 190, 2^-234, 238 
Montaigne, Michel de. 455-456 
Monte Cassino (m5n'ta kase^no), 342; m. 341 
Montefeltro family (mon'tafel'tros), 440 
Montezuma, 497 
Montezuma II, 502 
Mont St. Michel, 386; m. 341; p. 388 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, 391 
Moors, 240, 353, 510; m, 403. See also Mohamme- 
dans, Saracens, Islam. 

Morality plays, 381-382, 452 
More, Sir Thomas, 466-457, 459, 475 
Mortmain, Statute of, 346, 474 
Moscow, 325; m. 32^329 
Moses, 57, 236 
Moslems. See Mohammedans. 

“Mosque of Kazennain,” 249; p. 249 
Mosques, 249, 285 
Mother Goddess, 72, 78 
Moulton, F. R., 6 
Mununification, 41 

Music, 371; in early China, 90; in Italian Renais- 
sance, 452 

Mycenae (mise/ni), 108, 112-113; »i. 108 
Myron, 142 

Mystery plays, 359-360, 381-382 

N 

Nabu, 63 

Nagasaki, 522; m. 512-513 
Nahum (na'ham), 62 
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Nanking, 291; m. 291 
Nantes, Edict of (nants), 481 
Naples, 426-427, 440, 480; m. 435, 488 
Napoleon I, 350, 417, 446 
N^ra, 296; m. 295 
Nara period of Japan, 296 
Narbada River, 71, 260; m. 70 
Narbonne (narb6n/), 251 
Narses (nar^sez), 217 

National states, beginnings of, in Europe, 401- 
430; development -of, 479-489 
Natural History, 366 
Naucratis, 117; m. 117 
Navarre, 420, 467; «. 403 
Nazi Germany, 58 
Neanderthal Man, 11, 14 
Near East, 9, 32, 55, 66, 149, 326, 350, 434 ; m. 33 
Nebuchadnezzar, 58, 62-63 
Neftetete (nef'rite/te), 46 
Negroid race, 23 
Neo-Confudanism, 291 

NeoUthic period, 13, 16-18, 71, 88, 108, 148, 295; 

in China, tK. 87 
Neo-Platonism, 188, 367 
Nero, 161 

Nestorian missionaries, 226, 284 

Netherlands, 477, 480, 482-484, 514; m. 488 

Netherlands East Indies, 514 

Neu/ Atlantis, The, 459 

New Babylonia, 62-63 

Newfoundland, 498; m. 512-513 

New Guinea, 26; m. 512-513 

Newman, John Henry, 175 

New Stone Age. See Neolithic period. 

New Testament, 190, 237, 339, 340, 354, 456, 472 

Nicaea, Council of, 193-194 

Nicene Creed, 193-194 

Nicephoros (nlsef'^aras), 243 

Nika Revolt, 224 

“Nike of Samothrace,” 143; p. 114 

Nile River, 10, 19, 32-33; m. 33 

Nimes (nem), 165; m. 163 

Nine Nandas dynasty, 254 

Ninety-five Theses, Luther’s, 471 

Nineveh, 62, 123; m. 33 

Nippon (nip^on), 294-295; m. 328-329. See also 
Japan. 

Nirvana, 82 
Nogaret, William, 467 
Nomads, 234 

Nominalism, 365-366, 367, 368 

No plays, 521 

Norman Conquest, 405-406 

Normandy, 351; m. 305, 403 

Normans, 219, 366; in Sicily, 426-427; m. 220, 305 

Norsemen. See Northmen. 

North American Indians, 21,22. See a/so Amerinds. 
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Northeast passage, 498; m. 495 
Northmen, 305, 405, 423, 429; discoveries of, 493; 
m. 305 

North Pacific Indians, 21. See also Amerinds 
Northwest passage, 498; m. 495 
Norway, 428-429; m. 403, 488 
Notre Dame de Paris, 373, 385, 386, 389; m. 341; 
p. 386 

Nova Scotia, 493; m. 512-513 
Novel, introduction of, to China, 294 
Novgorod, 291, 334, 429; m. 328-329 
Nubia, 36; m. 33 
Nuremberg, 333; m. 328-329 


o 

Oceanic civilization, 33-34 
Octavian, 160. See also Augustus. 

Odes, 175 

Odoacer (o'doa^sar), 199-200; kingdom of, m. 203 

Odo, Count of Paris, 414 

Odyssey, 77, 108, 136, 175 

Oedipus Tyrannus, 137 

Old Babylonia, 49-53; m. 50 

Old Stone Age. See Paleolithic period. 

Old Testament, 68-69, 237, 354 
Oligarchy, 150, 157 

“Olive-Green Bowl of the Sung Period,” 293; p, 
293 

Olympic, games, 127 
Olympus, Mount, 128; m. 114 
Omar. 239 

Ommiads (omi^adz), 239-240, 243; conquests of, 
m. 240 

On Smallpox and Measles, 246 

On the Art of Hurtling with Falcons, 371 

On the Babylonian Captivity, 471-472, 475 

On the Freedom of a Christian Man, 472 

On the Nature of Things, ' 175, 178 

Opus Maius (o^pas ml^as), 371 

Ckdinances of Leon, 421 

Orestes (ores'tez), 199 

Origen (or^ijen), 194 

Orion, 6 

Orlando Furioso, 452 
Orleans, 326, 372, 455; m. 328-329, 409 
Ormuz (6r'muz), 510; m. 512-513 
“Ornamental Fragment from Trajan’s Forum,” 173; 
p. 173 

Osiris (osl'ris), 41, 188 
Osman, 430 

Ostrogoths, 195, 197, 200, 217, 426; m. 197, 199, 203, 
216 

Othello, 459 

Othman (oth^man), 236, 239 
Otto IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 357 
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Ottoman Tuiics, 220, 241, 430, 481, 484; empire of, 
m. 488 

Otto the Great, 162, 305, 423, 425 
Ovid, 175, 379 
Oxford Reformers, 457 
Oxford, University of, 373, 457; m. 375 

P 

Pacific Ocean, 496, 501; tn. 87 
Pagoda, 282 

Painting, Byzantine, 228-230; Chinese, 94, 96, 98, 
282, 289, 292-293; Cretan, 110-111; Cro-Magnon, 
14-16; Egsrptian, 47-48; Gothic, 459-460; Hellenistic, 
143; Indian, 77, 263, 264; in Middle Ages, 390-391; 
in Renaissance, 439, 442-444, 448-462, 469-461; 
Roman, 174 

Palace School at Aix-la-Chapelle, 208 
Palace of Justice, 392; p. 392 
Palatinate, 484, 489; m. 488 
Palatine, 149 

Paleolithic period, 13-16, 71, 88. Ill, 148 
Paleontologists, 87-88 
Paleontology (paOionlol'aji), 8 
Paleozoic era, description of, 9; estimated duration 
of, 7 

Palermo, 424, 427; m. 435 
Palestine, 11, 36, 57, 124; m. 33 
Palestrina, Giovanni da, 452 
Panchatantra fpun''ch3tun^tr3j, 263 
Pantheism, 78 
Pantheon, 171, 231; p. 171 

Papacy, 348-349; before the revolt, 466-469; ex- 
planation of, 192-193 
Papal bulls, 340, 466, 467, 472, 496 
Papal States, 426, 440; m. 403, 435 
Paper, invention of, 283; spread of use of, m. 22 
Pariahs fparPaz), 272 
Paris. 8, '325, 326, 372; m. 328-329, 341, 488 
Paris, University of, 373-'374, 467; m. 375 
Parliament, 404; origins of, 412-413 
Parmenides fparmen'idez), 130 
Parnassus, Mount, 113; m. 114 
Parsees Ipar-'sez), 65 
Parthenon, 107, 127, 138-139, 142; p. 138 
“Pastoral Concert,” 292, 451; p. 451 
I’ataliputra (pata'lipu^tra), 255-256; m. 257, 262 
Patricias, 150 
Patrick, St., 205 
Palrocinium (pat'ra sin^iam), 308 
Paul. 189-190 
Paul III, Pope, 478; p. 452 
Pavia (pave'a), 469 
Peace of God, 311, 347 
Peach Blossom Fountain, The, 284 
Pearl Mosque, 517 

Peasants in Feudal Age, classes of, 321; life of, 
323-324; revolts of, 324 , 

Peasants’ Revolt, 324, 379, 478 
Peking Man, 10, 12, 87-88; tn. 87 


Peking f Peiping), 285, 291; m. 328-329 
Pe-liang fpa^yang'^), 286 
Peloponnesian War, 116, 122-123, 127 
Pdoponnesus, 115, 120; m. 114 
Penance, 344 
Pendentines, 230, 231 
Penitentiary, 340 
Penology, 284 
Pepi II, 35 

Pepin the Short, 207, 209 
Pergamum, 156; m. 114, 163 
Pericles, 120, 122, 126-127, 139 
“Peripatetic” (perripatet'^ik), 133 
Perpetual Compact, 425 
Perry, Admiral, 22 
Persepolis fparsep^alis), 64, 65; m. 33 
“Perseus and Andromeda,” 174, 390; p. 173 
Persian Gulf, 48, 49, 254, 493; m. 33 
Persians, 58, 62. 72, 185, 234, 236, 240, 246, 254; art, 
65-66; coiimge, 64; empire, 63-66; imperial admin- 
istration, 64; Zoroastrianism, 64-65; m. 33, 65, 216, 
512-513, 517 
Persians, The, 137 

Perthes, Boucher de (da pert', busha'), 12 

Peru, 497; m. 512-513 

Peshawar (pesha^war), 260; m. 260, 328-329 

Peter of Aragon, 427 

Peter, St., 305, 340, 348, 363 

Petit-Dutaillis (pate^dYtayes'), 415 

Petition of Rights. 487 

Petrarch, 177, 377, 380, 428, 436, 456 

Petrardiian sonnet, 458 

Petrine theory, 340, 344 

Phaestus (fes'tas), 109; m. 108 

Pharaohs, 34 

Phidias, 107, 127, 139, 142, 143, 448 

Philip Augustus, king of France, 352, 357, 416 

Philip II, king of Spain, 461, 481-482, 483, 484, 489 

Philip IV, king of Spain, 485 

Philip of Hapsburg, 480 

Philip of Macedon, 123, 132 

Philip V of Macedon, 156 

Philippine Islands, 295, 497; m. 512-513 

Philip the Fair, 414, 416, 466 

Philistines, 37, 57 

Philosophy, early Chinese, 97-101; Greek, 129-134; 
Hebrew, 58; Hellenistic, 134; Indian, 77-83; in 
Middle Ages. 364-368; Moslem, 248-249 
Phoenician alphabet, 49, 66 
Phoenicians, 36, 55, 66, 59, 117; m. 56, 108, 117 
Physics, in Hellenistic civilization, 135; in Middle 
Ages, 369; in Moslem society, 247 
Piero di Cosimo (pyar^'o de kO^zimo), 440 
Piers Plowman, 32i 
Pigafetta, Antonio (pje'gafet^a), 496 
Pilgrimages, 358 

Pillars of Hercules, m. 117. See also Gibraltar. 
Pillottt Book, 296 
Piltdown Man, 10 
Pindar, 136 
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Piraeus (pire'as), 121, 142; m. 114 
Pisa {pe'za), 325, 351, 426; m. 328-329, 435 
Pisa, Council of, 468 

Pisaiib, Nicolo (piza/no, ne'kold'), 438-439 
Pisistratus (plsi^tratss), 119 
Plihectmtkropus erectus (pith'ikanthro/pas irekAas), 
10 

Htd palace (pit'll palais), 441; p. 441 

Pizarro, Frandsco, 25, 497; explorations of, m. -495 

Plains Indians, 21. See also Ame.inds. 

Plantagenet House, 408 
Plataea (pbte'a), 121; m. 114 
Plato, 132, 256, 364, 365, 367, 457 
Platonic Academy, 440 
Plautus (plS^tas), 174 
Plebeians, 150 
Pleistocene period, 9. 10, 88 
Pliny the Eider, 179, 366 
Pliocene period, 10 
Plotinus (plo tl'^nas), 188 
Plutarch, 177 
Poetics, 367 

Poetry, Arabic, 248; Chinese, 96, 283-284, 287-289; 
in English Renaissance, 458-459; Greek, 136-137; 
Indian, 76-77, 262; in Italian Renaissance, 452; in 
Middle Ages, 377-381; Roman, 174-176 
Pmtiere (pwatya'), 409; m. 409 
Poland, 429; m. 403, 488 
polis, 116 

Polo, Marco, 293-294, 493; route of, in. 295 

Polyandry (poldan'dri). 25 

Polybius (palilv'ias), 176 

Polyclitus (poPikll'tas), 141 

Polygamy, 25, 93, 244 

Polytheism, 42, 79, 265 

Pompeii, 167; w. 163 

Pompey, 159 

Pondichery (pon^'dicher^i), 515; m. 512-513 
Pont du Card, 165 
Pope, Alexander, 176 
“Pope Paul,” 451, 452, 460; p. 452 
Popes, 192-193, 340, 440, 445, 457, 469 
Po River, 148; m. 148, 306-307 
Portugal, 420, 467, 485; colonial expansion of, 494- 
495, 510-511, 519; independence of, 422; m. 488, 
495; empire of, tn. 512-513 

Pottery, Aegean, 109-110; Amerind. 500, 502; Chinese, 
88, 95, 292, 293; Cretan, 109-110; Egyptian, 48; 
Hdlenistic, 143; Indian, 71; Neolithic, 16, 17; 
Persian, 250; Roman, 151 
Praemunire, Statute of (pre'munPre), 474 
Prague, Uiuversity of, 375; m. 375 
Praxiteles (ixaksit'alez), 143 
Preearium (prikar'^iam), 308 
Pnemonstratensian order (primon''straten^shan), 354 
“Presentation and Flight to Egypt," 438-439; p. 438 
Priests, 338-339 


Princeps, 160 

Prince, ■9'lu, 421-422, 445-446 

Principate, 160, 1^4, 194 

Principles of Geology, The, 7 

Printing, development of, 453-455; invention of, 290 

“Procession of Horsemen,” 142; p. 141 

Procession Street, 63 

Procopius, 218, 224, 231 

Proterozoic era, descriplicHi of, 9; estimated duiatioo 
of, 7 

Protestant Revolt, 431, 468, 469, 489; in Fn gbnH 
473-476; in France, 476-478: in Germany, 470- 
473; in Scandinavia, 473; m, 477, 479 
Protestants, 473,476,477,479,482.484-485 
Provenjal (pro'vansalO, 376, 379 
Provisors, Statute of, 474 
Prusda, 343; tn. 403, 488 
Psellus, Michael (selvas ml^l), 227 
Ptolemies (tol'imiz), 37, 124; emj^ of, * 1 , 124 
Ptolemy, Claudius. 135-136, 247, 367, 369, 492- 
493, 494 

Publilian Law, 151 
Pueblo cuittue. 500; jn. 502 
Pulakesin II (puda ka-'sin), 266 
Punic Ware, 154-155 

Punjab (Punjab'), 32, 71, 2SS, 259, 265; m. 70 

Purdah, 74 

Purgatory, 339 

Puritans, 486-487 

rVramids, 35, 45; 44 

Pyrenees. 234, 240, 402, 420; m. 306-307 

iSnrrho (pir'6), 134 

Pyrrhus (pir'as), 153 

Pythagoras, 130 

Pythagorean theory, 130 

0 . 

Quadririum, 375, 391 
(Juebec, 498; «. 512-513 

"Queen’s Staircase in Palace of Cnossus,” 110; p. 
110 

Quetzalcohuatl (ket saldcra'tal), 501-502 

R 

Ra (ra), 42 

Rabdais, Francois (rab'ala, fraNswa'), 455 
Race, definition of, 23; racial origin of Japanese; 295. 

rado-linguistic groups, 23-24 
Race of Raghu, The, 262 
Raising of Lazarus, The, 381 
Rajputs (raj'puts), 266, 515 
Ralph Roister Doister, 458 
Ramayana (rama'yana}, 73,77 
Ramses II, (ram'sez), 36, 46; p. 47 
Ramses III, 37 
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Rapiiael. 441, 450 
Ravenna, 218; m. 217 
Raymond of Tcmlouse, 355 
Re^i^. 365-366,367.368 
Rtconquisia, 420 
Rtcord of Music, 99 
Record of Riies, 99 
“Red-filgured Lecythus." 143; p, 142 
Red Sea. 40, 231, 491; m. 33, 235 
Ranald, 377-378 
Reincattudum, 79, 82 
ReiigicHi. Amerind, £01-502, 504-505; b^nnings of, 
14; Cfarislian. 188-194; «arly Chinese, 90; Egyptian, 
40-42; Indian, 77-83: Jewish, 58-59; in Middle Ages, 
337-350. 364-3S8; Mohammedan, 237-238; primitive, 
27; Photestant Revolt, 465-489; Roman, 152; Su- 
merian, 52 

Rdigious Wars, 480-489 

Renaissance, 380, 428, 465, 469; explanation of, 433- 
434; spread of, 453-4^; summary of, 461^163 
Renaissance in England, Htunanism, 457; literature 
of, 457-459; painting of. 461 
Raiaissance in France. Humantem of, 455; literature 
of, 455-456; painting of, 461 
Renaissance in Italy, architecture of, 441-442, 446- 
447; causes of, AM', drama of, 452; Humanism of, 
434-437; literature of. 436-437, 44S446. 452453; 
music of, 451 ; painting of, 439-440, 442-444, 448452; 
political thou^t of, 444446; sculpture of, 438-439, 
442, 447-448 

Renaissance in Spain, literature of, 457; thought of, 457 

Republic, 132, 133, 457, 438 

Rhazes (ta'zes), 246 

Rheims (remz), 372; m. 341 

Rhetoric, 367 

Rhine River, 477; m. 197, 306-307 
Rhodes, 127; m. 108, 114 
Rhone River, 326; m. 306-307 
Riccardi palace, 444 
Rice, Stanley, 75 
Richard III, 459 

Richard 1, king of England, 352, 357, 410, 415 

Richelieu, Cardinal (rish'alu), 485 

Rig-Veda. 76,78 

Ring der Nibelungen, Das, 378 

Robert of Molesme, St., 354 

Robin Hood, 379 

Roger II, king of Sicily, 247 

“Roman Aqueduct in Segovia,” 170; p. 170 

Romance of Renard, 379 

Romance of Ihe Rose, 379 

Roman civilization, 34, 58, 112, 338, 433, 435, 506; 
architecture and building, 169-172; army, 154; art, 
172-174 ; civil strife, 158-160; contributions in govern- 
ment, 162-163; contributions in law, 163-164; culture 
fusion, 203-209; decline of empire, 161-162; early 
times, 148-152; empire, 160-162; expansion, 152-156; 
fall, 194-201; life under the Antonines, 164-169; 
literature, 174-176; philosophy and saence, 177-179; 
m. 149, 156, 157, 163, 187, 197, 203, 282 


Rosne, 124, 166-169, 340, 371, 440; m, 149, 163, 187, 
199, 328-329, 341, 435 
Romeo and Juliet, 459 

Rosceliinus of Compi^ne fros'a lianas; ko.vpy^'ya), 
365 

Rostovtzdf, M. I. frostofAzef), 87, 184 *■ 

Rouen, cathedral of, 389; p. 388; m. 341 

Roundheads, 487 

Rouleau fruso'), 98 

Rubaiyat fruMyat'^), 248 

Rubicon River, 159; m. 148 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 424, 425 

“Ruined Palace at Persepolis,” 65; p. 

Rule of SL Basil, 342 
Rule of St. Benedict, 342-343 
Rumania, 223, 429 
Rurik, 429-430 
Rushd, Ibn. See Averroes. 

Russia, 11, 219, 223, 305, 327, 429-430; principalities 
of, 305; »i. 403 

s 

Sacraments, 344 

“St. AppoUinare at Ravenna,” 382-383; p. 382 
St. Audrey, 334; m. 328-329 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, massacre of, 481 
“St Francis Preaching to the Birds,” 339-440. 451; 
/>. 440 

St Gilles, cathedral of, 383; p. 384 
St Ives, 334; m. 328-329 
St Lawrence River, 320 
St Louis. See Louis IX, king of France. 

St Mark, cathedral of, 231 

St Paul, cathedral of, 457 

St. Peter, cathedral of, 441, 446, 471; p. 447 

Saints and relics, 358 

“St Semin,” 383; p. 383 

Saint Sophia, cathedral of, 223, 230-231, 353, 430; 
p. 230 

St Stephen. See Stephen I, king of Hungruy. 
Saladin, 352 

Salamanca, cathedral of, 388; m. 341 
Salamis, Bay of, 121; m. 114 
Salonika (sa'lone'ka), 190, 224; m. 217 
“Salt Cellar of Francis I.” 448, p. 448 
Salzman, L. F., 331 
Samarkand, 269; m. 328-329 
Samnites, 153 

Samothrace (sam'othras), 143; m. 114 
Samudragupta (sa/madragup'ta), 261; campaign 
route of, m. 262 

Sancho Panzo (sang^ko pan'za), 457 
Sangallo (sangga'lo), 447 
Sanskrit, 75-76, 114 
Santa Maria della Grazie, 449 
Santiago de Compostela (san'’tia‘'g6 da kom'po- 
sta'la), 420; m. 341 
Sappho (saf'6), 136 
Saracenic civilization. Set Islam. 
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Saracens, 305; m. 305, See also Islam, Moham- 
medans, Moors. 

Sardihia, 480; m. 306-307, 435 
Sardis, |115; m, 33 
^gon, 50, 56 

Saigon II, palace of, 61, 504; p. 61 
Sassanid (sas^anid),. 185, 216 
Satrap (sa'trap), 64 
Saul, 57 

Sautuola (sou'tu'o'la), 16 
Savonarola (sav'anaro^la), 444-446, 446 
Saxon line, 423 

Saxons, 195, 198, 207-208, 405; m. 197, 199, 203 
Saxony, 422-423, 472; tn. 403 
Scandinavia, 16, 428-429, 473; m. 306-307 
Scandinavians, 428 

Schliemann, Heinrich (shle'man, hln^'rik), 108 
Schmalkalden, League of (shmal'^kal^'dan), 481 
Schmalkaldic Wars, 473, 481 
Scholasticism, 367-368, 371, 434, 437, 459 
"School of Athens, The,” 450; p. 450 
Schopenhauer (sho^panhou'ar), 76, 79 
Science, Chaldean, 63; Egyptian, 44; Greek, 134- 
135; Hellenistic, 135-136; Mayan, 505-506; Moham- 
medan, 246-248; Sumerian, K 
Scipio, 155 
Soopas (sko^pas), 143 

Scotland, 404, 411-412, 467, 477, 478; m. 403, 488 
Sculpture, Amerind, 504; Assyrian, 60-61; Byzantine, 
228-229; Chinese, 96, 282, 289; Cretan, 111; Cro- 
Magnon, 15-16; Egyptian, 46; Gothic, 389-390; 
Greek, 108, 140-143, Hellenistic, 143; Indian, 259; 
Persian, 65; Renaissance, 438-439, 442, 447-448; 
Roman, 172-174; Romanesque, 383-384 
Scythians (sith^ianz), 259 
“Seated Zeus,” 142 
Secret, 436 

Segovia (sago'vya), 170; m. 163 

Segovia, cathedral of, 388; m. 341 

Seine River, 305, 363, 414; m. 306-307 

Sei Shonagon (sa'i sho'nagon), 296 

Seleucids (selii^sidz), 124, 156; empire of, m. 124 

Seleucus I (selu-'kas), 124, 265 256 

Seljuk Turks, 219, 241, 350; m. 220 

Semites, 48, 50, 63-64, 55, 59; language of, m. 24 

Seneca, 162, 176, 177 

Seimacherib (senak^'arib), 58 

Sentences (Opinions), 366, 437 

Seppuku. See Hari-kari. 

Septimius Severus, 184 
Serapis (siia^pis), 134 
Serbia, 219; m. 403 
Serbs, 430 
Serfs, 321 

Servetus (sarve'tas), 476, 478 
Sesostris III (si sos'^tris), 35 
Seth, 41 


Seven ^es of the Bamboo Grove. 284 
Seville, 334, 420; University of, m. 375 
Seville, cathedral of, 388 
Sforza, Catherine (sf6r'tsa), 453 
Sforza family, 440 
Shah Jahan (sha'jahan'), 517-518 
Shakespeare, William, 137, 174, 458-469 
Shakuntala (shakiin'^tala), 262 
Shang dynasty, 88, 89 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Being, 89 
Shih Ching (she^ ching'), 96 
Skih Chi. See Historical Record. 

Shih Huang Ti (she' hwang' te'), 280-281 
Shi King. See Book of Poetry. 

Shinar, 49; m. 33 

Shintoism (shin'toizm), 296 

Shiva (she'va), 79 

Shogun (sho'gun), 297 

Shotoku Taishi, Prince (sho'tokii tl'she), 296 

Shu King. See Canon of History. 

Shun, Emperor, 90, 96 
Shuo Wen (shwo' wen'), 283 
Siam, 521; m. 512-513 
Sianfu (se'an'fii'), 281; m. 281 
Sic et Non, 366 
“Sicilian Vespers,” 427 

Sicily, 122, 153, 305, 326, 349, 364, 424, 428-427, 
436, 480; m. 117, 306-307, 488 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 458 
Sidon, 56; m. 33 
Siena (sien'a), 427, 438; m. 435 
Sigismund, Emperor (sig'ismund), 468 
“Silk Embroidery,” .289; p. 288 
Simeon Stylites, St., (sim'ian stlll'tez), 341 
Simony (sim'ani), 348, 478 
Sinai (sl'nl), 48; m. 33 

Sinanthropus pekinensis (sl'nan thro'pas pe'ki nen'- 
sis), 10, 87-88 
Sind, 71; m. 70 
Sirius, the Dog Star, 6 
Sistine Chapel, 440, 450-461 
Six Articles, 475-476 
Skepticism, 134 

Slave'ry, in Byzantine empire, 224; in Feudal Age, 
321; in Greece, 118, 144; Indian, 74; in medieval 
Japan, 297; Moslem, 243-244; Roman, 167; Sume- 
rian, 53 

Slavs, 218, 222, 343, 423, 429; m. 203, 305 
Slovaks, 429 

Sluter, Claus (slii'tar klous), 390 

Smith, Preserved, 473, 476 

Smith, William, 8 

Socotra (soko'tra), 510, m. 512-513 

Socrates, 131-132, 364 

Soissons, Council of (swasoN'), 365 

Solar system, 6 

Solomon, 57-58; kingdom under, m. 56 
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Solon, 118-119, 151 
Smg of Roland, 378 
Song of the Nibelungs, 378 
Sophists (sof^ists), 131 
Sc^hocles, 137 

Sorbonne (sdrbon^), 373, 375, 455 
Sorbon, Robert, de, 373 
Sothis (Sirius), 44 
Soviet Union, 320 
Spain, 155, 234, 246, 305, 353, 388; colonial empire 
of, 498-499; inquisition of, 421, 480; political uni- 
fication of, 418-422; renaissance thought, 457; m. 
488, 495; old-world empire, tn. 512-513 
Spanish Fury, 482-483 
Spanish Tragedy, The, 458 
Sparta, 115-116, 120-121; m. 114 
Spartan League, 120 
Spengler, Oswald, 201 
Spenser, Edmund, 458 
Sphinx, 46 

Spice Islands, 497; m. 328-329 

Spiral nebulae, 6 

Spring and Autumn Armais, 99 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien (su^ma^ chyen^), 283 

Stephen I, king of Hungary, 429 

Stephen of Blois, 407-408 

Stoicism, 134, 177, 188 

Stonehenge (ston^enj), 18; p. 18 

Story of the Three Kingdoms, The, 294 

Strabo, 179, 256 

Stuart kings, 411, 486 

Study of History, A, 201-202 

Sudra, 76, 79 

Sudiaka (su^diaka), 262 

Sudras, 272 

Suffrage, 24 

Suleiman the Magnificent (sudaman^), 484 
Sulla (sul^a), 159 
Sumatra, 514; m. 512-513 

Sumerian civilization, 49; architecture and art, 51- 
52; cities, 50; omeiform writing, 49; economic and 
social life, 50-51; government, 49-50; literature, 52- 
53; mathematics, religion, 52; warfare, 53 
Summa Theologiae of Aquinas, 368 
Summa Theologiae of Magnus, 367 
Sung dynasty, art of, 292-293; thought in, 291; 

Wang An-shih, 291-292; empire of, m. 291 
Susa, 64, 255; m. 33 
Sushruta (sfisru^to), 264 
SulUe, 74, 274-276 
Swabia, 422-423; m. 403 
Sweden, 428-429, 473, 485; m. 403, 488 
Swift, Jonathan, 176 
Switzerland, 16, 426, 476, 486; m- 488 
Syagrius (slag'rias), 207 
Syllogism, doctrine of, 133 
Symbolism, in (Jothic architecture, 391 
Syracuse, 122, 150; m. 117 . 

Syria, 36, 124, 166, 234, 239, 246, 257, 259, 351, 
352, 494; m. 33 


Syria-Palestine, 55 

T 

Taboos, 27 
Tacitus, 176, 195 

Tagore, Rabindranath (tagor^, rabin^dranath), 79 
Tai-ho (tldio/), 296 
Taille (ta), 322 

T’ai Tsung (tl' tsung'), 284-285, 286 
Taj Mahal (taj^mahal^), 250, 617; p. 518 
Tale of the Eloquent Peasant, 43 
Tale of the Two' Brothers, 43 
. Tamburlaine, 458 
Tamerlane, 269; invasion, m. 269 
Tamil Land, 71, 255, 257, 266-268; m. 70, 282 
Taming of the Shrew, The, 458 
Tammuz (ta'muz), 53 

T’ang dynasty, art of, 289; government of, 285-286: 
poetry of, 287-289; printing in, 290; T’ai Tsung, 284- 
285; empire of, m. 284 
T’ang, the lord of Shang, 89 
T’ao Ch’ien (tou' chyen'^), 284 
Taoism (tou^izm), 98, 282, 290 
Tao Te King (tou' ta' king'), 98 
Tarentum (taren'tam), 150, 153; m.. 117 
Tarik (tarek'), 240,419 
Tartarus (tar'taras), 128 
Tatars, 1^, 291 
Taxila (takse'ia), 260; w. 255 
Taylor, Henry Osborn, 368 
TeUus, 152 
Tell, William, 425 
Templars, 343 

"Temple of the Warriors," 503-504; p. 505 
Ten Commandments, 57 

Tenochtitlan (tanoch'titlan'), 497, 501; m. 502. 

See also Mexico City. 

Ten Virgins, The, 381 
Terenfce, 174 

Terramara culture, 149; m. 148 

Territorial state, evolution of, 37 

Teseide (tesa'ida), 436 

Tetzel, 471 

Teutonic Knights, 343 

Teutons, 195 

Tbabit (tabet'), 246-247 

Tbalassic civilization, 33-34 

Thales (tlm'lez), 129 

Thames River, m. 306-307 

Thebes (Greece), 122-123; m.' 114 

Thebes (upper Nile), 35-36; m. 33 

Themistocles (thimis'taklez), 121, 122 

'Dieocracy, 38, 51, 241, 348, 357, 604-606 

Theodora, 217, 223-224 

Theodoric, 200, 204, 217, 426 

Theodosius, 187, 192 

Theodosius II, 227 

Theology, 343-346, 365-368, 470; 471, 472, 476 
Theory of the Earth, 7 
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Thirty Years’ War, 481, 484-485, 486 
iThiu (thi), 195 
Thor, 199 

Thorndike, Lynn, 370, 437 
Thrace (thras), 64, 121; m. 114 
Three-field system, 319 

“Three Graces” (detail of "Spring”), 444; p. 444 

Thucydides (thiisid^idez), 122, 137-138 

Thutmosis III (thutmo^sis), 36 

Tiberius, 161 

Tiber River, 149; m. 148 

Tibet, 83; m. 328-329 

Tibetans, 87, 240 . 

. Tiglath-Meser (tig^th pile^^zar), 59 
Tigiis-Euphrates valley, 32, 49 
Tigris River, 32, 49, 281; m. 33 
Timur the Lame. See Tamerlane. 

Tintoretto (tin'taret/6), 452 
Tiryns (tVrinz), 108, 112-113; m. 108 
Titian, 451-452,460 
Tokyo, 325; m. 295 
Toledo, 251, 420; «. 328-329 
Toleration, edict of, 191 
Toltecs (toyteks), 600-601, 503 
“Tomb of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” 448; p. 448 
Tordesillas, Treaty of, (tOr'dasa^yas), 496; m. 
495 

Totalitarian government, Spartan, 120 
Totemism, 26, 78 

Toulouse (tulUz^), 351, 355; m. 403 
Tournament, 316 
Tour of Greece, 176 
Tours, battle of, 207, 240; m. 240 
Toynbee, Arnold J., 201-202 
Trade routes, 326-327, 493-494; m. 282 
Trajan (trS^jan), 161 
Transmigration, 79 

Transubstantiation, doctrine of, 344, 365, 468, 476 

Trent, Council of, 469; reforms of, 478 
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Trigonometry, 247, 369 

Tritium, 374-376, 391 

Troilus and Cressida (Chaucer) tro'ilas; krisa'da), 
380,436 

Troilus and Cressida (Shakespeare), 439 

Troubadours, 379 

Troy, 108, 111-112; m. 108, 114 

Truce of God, 311, 347 

Tsang, Huien (tsang' shwen'), 265-266 

Tudor rule, 413, 474, 480 

Tu Fu, 288-289 

Tughluk, Mohammed (tugkluk', mohamad), 269 
Tunis, 353; m. 352 
Turkestan, 281-282; »i. 328-329 
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Turks, 34, 87, 215, 240, 268, 283, 353, 429, 493; 

language of, m. 24 
Tuscany, 434; m. 403 
Tutankhamen (tiit'angka^men), 36 
Twelfth Night, 459 
Tyler, Wat, 324 

“TVmpanum over the Door of the Oithedral at 
V^ay,” 384; p. 385 
Tyre, 56; m. 33 

u 

Ulfilas (uyfilas), 205 

[/nam Sonctam (u'nam sangk^tam), 467 

Unitarians, 476, 478 

United States, 405, 498, 509 

Unity of Action, 133 

Universe, 6 

Universities, 363, 372-376; locations of, m. 375 

Upanishads (upan^ishadz), 76, 78, 79, 265 

Upper Paleolithic period, 14-16 

Ur, 32, 49; m. 33 

Urban II, Pope, 241, 350 

Urbino, 440; m. 435 

Ut-napishtim (Uthapish^tim), 53 

Utopia, 467-468, 459 

Utopia (Plato), 132; (More), 457-458 

V 

Valens (va^'lenz), 198, 217 
Valentinian III, 340 
Valerian Law, 151 
Vallombrosa order, 347; m. 341 
Valois, House of, 417 

Vandals, 195, 198, 200; m. 197, 199, 203, 216 

Van Eyck (van Ik'), 460 

Varangian route, 327; m. 328-329 

Varangians (varan'jianz), 429 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, 179 

Vasa, Gustavus (va'sa gusta'vas), 473 

Vasari (va za'ri), 448 

Vatican, the, 446 

Vault, 51, 169-170 

Vedas, 73, 76, 78 

Vedic Age, 73-74 

Venetians, 352-363, 364 

Veneziano, Domenico (va'netsyS'no, doma'niko), 
443 

Venice, 219, 220, 325, 334, 426, 427-428, 434, 440, 
443, 511; m. 220, 328-329, 403, 427, 435 
Venus, 63 

"Venus de Milo," 143 
Verdun, Treaty of, 304 
Veronese, Paolo, 452 

Verrocchio, Andrea del (vero'kyo, Sndra'd del), 
442 


hat, §ge, cSre, f2r; let, equal, term; it. Ice; hot, open, Order; oil, out; 4ip, put, rule, use; ch, child, ng,*long, 
th, thin; th, then; zh, measure; a represents a in about, e in taken, i in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus. 
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Vespasian fvespa^zhan;, 161 
Vesta, 1 j2 

Vrauvius, Mount, 167; m. 148 
Vfeeiay, 385, 389 
Victor Emmanuel, 446 
Victoria, 

Vienna, 241, 424; University of, m. 375; m. 488 
Vigna, Pier della fve^nya, pyar del^a), 426 
Vijayanagar kingdom fve^jayanug^'arj, 267-268; tn. 
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Vikings. Sr« Northmen. 

MUanovan culture fviPano^vanj, 149; m. 148 

\Tnci, Leonardo da. See Leonardo da VincL 

Vindhya Mountains Cvind'yaj, 71; tn. 70 

Virgil, 164, 175, 177, 376, 379, 436 

Virginia, 498; m. 512-513 

“Virgin of the Rocks," 443, 449, 450, 451; p. 449 

Visconti family, 428 

Vishnu, 79 

Visigoths, 195, 197-198, 200, 207, 217, 240; m. 197, 
199, 203, 216 

Vision of Piers Plowman, 379, 468 
Vitcllius (vitePias), 168 
•Vitruvius, 179 

Vives, Juan Luis fve'vas, hwan liies'), 457 
Vizier Cvizer^), 242 
Volga River, 197, 429; m. 306-307 
Voltaire, 456 

Vulgari Eloquenlia, De (vulgSr'I el''6kwen'shi3, de), 
380 

Vulgate, 194, 478 

w 

Wagner, Richard (vkg^'nar rich^ardf, 378 
Waldensians, 354-365, 471 
Waldo, Peter, 355 
Wales, 11, 411-412; m. 403 
Wallenstein, 485 

Walther von der Vogelweide (vaPtar fon dar fo^gal- 
vPda), 379 

Wang An-shih (wang' an'she^), 291-292 
Wang Chleh (wang^ chya'), 290 
“Warrior Empress,” 286-^7 
Wars of the Roses, 404, 413, 457, 474 
“Wedding Dance, The," 461; p. 462 
Wei River (wa), 87, 89, 285; m. 87 
Wessex, 405; m. 403 
West Indies, 495; m. 512-513 
Westphalia, Peace of, 425, 485 
Wheel of Life, 77 

William IX, Duke of Aquitaine, 379 
William II, king of England, 407 


William of Champeaux, 366 

William of Occam, 368, 467 

William of Orange, 482483 

William the Conqueror, 406407 

Williams, E. T., 283 

“Winged BuU,” 61; p. 62 

“Winged Victory.” See “Nike of Samothrace.” 

Wingless Victory, Temple of, 139 

Mnkelried, Arnold von, 425 

Witan council, 406 

Wittenberg, 466, 471; Univeraty ot 470 
Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas, 475 
W’orms, Concordat of, 349; Diet of, 425 
Wotan fwo'tan), 195 

Writing, written signs, 14; evolution of, 42, cundfonn, 
49; American Indian, 502 
Wu Tao-tzu (wii'^ toU'^tsu-'), 289 
Wu Ti fwfl/ te'), 281 
W'u Yi (wu' ye'), 89 
W'yatt, Sir Thomas, 458 
W'ycliffe, John, 355, 467, 468, 471 

X 

Xavier, Francis, 519, 521 
Xenophon (zen'aian), 137, 138 
Xerxes, 121 

Y 

yiinnato (yk'mSto), 294. See also Japan. 

Yang, Lady, 287 

Yang Shao (yang',shou'), 88; m. 87 
Yangtze River, 86; m. 87 
Yaqut fyakut'), 248 
Yellow Sea, 85; m. 87 
Yogis (yo'giz), 81 
Yoritomo (ye're to'mo), 297 
Ypres (e'pra), 325; m. 328-329 
Yu (u), 89 

Yuan dynasty. See Mongol dynasty, 

Yugo-Slavia, 223 

z 

Zama, battle of, 155; m. 156 

Zara, 352; m. 352 

Zend-Avesta (zend'aves'ta), 65 

Zeno, 200 

Zeno of Cyprus, 134 

Zeus, 128 

Zoroaster (zo'roas'tar), 64-65 
Zoroastrianism, 64-65, 238 
Zwingli, Ulrich (tsving'U, ul'iik), 478 
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